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CONSULAR    PROTECTION    IN    MOROCCO. 


[  Enclosurb  No.  8  in  Despatch  No.  87,  prom  Consul  Lewis,  Tangxbrs.  ] 


In  enclosing  the  list  of  protege  of  this  consulate,  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  that,  following  the  instructions  of  your  Department,  both  verbal  and 
written,  and  the  well  known  policy  of  our  Government,  I  have  been  able 
since  my  arrival  here  in  March  last  to  entirely  reorganize  ouf  system  of  con- 
sxilar  protection,  and  to  bring  its  operations  entire^  within  the  provisions  of 
existing  treaties.  The  number  of  persons  that  on  my  arrival  here  I  found 
enjoying  United  States  consular  protection,  official  and  unofficial,  was  up- 
wards of  800.  The  names  of  the  official  protege  had  been  in  part  for- 
warded to  your  Department.  The  class  of  imofficial  proteges  was  by  far 
the  larger,  and  a  single  example  will  suffice  to  show  what  form  of  protection 
they  enjoyed.  About  a  year  ago  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  near  Tangier, 
famed  for  boar  hunts,  having  been  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to  pay  a  tax,  refused 
to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  their  village  was  an  American  colony.  On 
reference  to  this  consulate  the  Basha  was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
thi3  village,  numbering  about  300,  were  employed  as  boaters,  etc.,  at  the 
boar  hunts  organized  in  connection  with  this  consulate,  and  must  therefore 
be  exempt  from  taxation,  as  all  employes  of  the  consulate  were  under  United 
States  protection. 

Unofficial  protection  under  this  consulate  has  been  entirely  abolished,  and 
the  natives  enjoying  United  States  consular  protection  are  those  (and  only 
those)  named  in  the  list,  copies  of  which  I  have  forwarded  to  your  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  Moorish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Tangier,  according 
to  your  instructions  and  the  requirements  of  the  treaty.  The  proteges  com- 
prised in  this  list  consist  of  three  classes:  (i)  Natives  employed  in  the  con- 
sulate; (2)  Natives  protected  in  consideration  of  their  former  services  to  the 
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2  CONSULAR   PROTECTION   IN   MOROCCO. 

United  States;  (3)  Agents  and  buyers  in  Morocco  for  United  States  citizens 
engaged  in  wholesale  importing  into  or  exporting  from  Morocco. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reporting  fully  to  you  my  views  on  this  ques- 
tion, prefacing  my  remarks  by  stating  frankly  that  I  came  here  strongly 
imbued  with  impressions  unfavorable  to  the  protege  system  by  reason  of  the 
scandalous  abuses  that  had  grown  up  under  the  system,  and  prepared  to  adopt 
sweeping  measiures  of  reform.  But  at  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  the  total 
absence  of  law  in  the  government  of  this  country,  and  of  the  consequent 
necessity  for  some  form  of  protection,  a  necessity  which  residence  here  can- 
not fail  to  dempnstrate  to  an  unprejudiced  •  observer.  As  regards  the  first 
class  of  proteges  mentioned — namely,  native^  employed  in  our  consular 
service — it  is  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  capable  United  States  citizens,  to 
employ  at  the  various  ports  of  Morocco  native  consular  agents;  and  these, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  proper  influence  and  make  their  office  respected 
by  the  local  authorities,  must,  like  their  colleagues,  the  agents  r{  othei  con- 
sulates, be  assisted  by  subordinates  as  interpreters  and  messengers,  for  whom 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties  without  fear  or  favor.  The  protection  of  these  men  is  adequately 
provided  for  by  the  treaties  and  subsequent  concessions. 

The  second  class  of  proteges,  above  referred  to,  is  composed  of  former 
employes.  These  are  men  who,  as  consular  agents  or  interpreters,  have 
merited  the  gratitude  of  our  Government.  Should  those  who  have  thus 
served  us  in  the  past  be  seen  to  suffer  from  the  discontinuance  of  their  pro- 
tection at  the  close  of  their  service,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  in  the  future 
to  secure  any  suitable  subordinates  from  the  native  population  of  Morocco, 
their  task  at  best  not  being  an  easy  one  to  perform.  An  old  Moor,  who  has 
been  occasionally  employed  without  protection  to  ^vrite  in  Arabic  official 
communications  from  the  consulate  to  the  Sultan,  has  preferred  rather  to 
lose  his  employment  than  to  write,  even  in  my  name,  anything  affecting 
influential  men  ministers  of  the  Sultan.  I  have  been  forced  on  several  occa- 
sions into  complaining  to  His  Sheriffian  Majesty  of  the  systematic  obstruc- 
tions and  delays  interposed  by  the  Moorish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  official,  whose  salary  is  11300  a  year,  could  not  live  if  all  the  consular 
abuses  in  Morocco  were  done  away  with,  so  that  his  support  of  my  efforts  ta 
reform  could  hardly  be  expected.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in 
Morocco,  it  must  be  understood,  is  not  clothed  with  the  power  and  authority 
of  a  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  of  a  civilized  country;  consequently 
all  matters  of  importance  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sultan,  who  retains 
in  his  own  hands  the  control  of  most  of  the  affairs  entrusted  in  civilized 
countries  to  a  minister. 

The  protection,  therefore,  of  persons  employed  in  tlie  important  work 
of  communicating  with  the  Sultan  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  those 
on  our  list  appear  to  be  honest  and  trustworthy  men,  no  complaints  being 
made  against  them.  This  class  also  is  also  amply  provided  for  by  existing 
treaties. 
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The  third  class  of  proteges,  the  agents  and  buyers  for  American  import- 
ers or  exporters,  is  one  which  will  increase  or  decrease  as  business  with 
Morocco  fluctuates.  The  list  being  subject  to  frequent  changes  a  protege  of 
to-day  may  revert  to  Moorish  subjection  to-morrow.  It  is  in  relation  to  this 
class  that  abuses  have  been  most  rife,  and  that  the  present  treaties  are  de- 
fective. A  native  of  Morocco  who  has  fraudulently  or  otherwise  obtained 
United  States  naturalization  may  return  to  Morocco  and  reside  here  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  engaging  in  the  business  of  importing  or  exporting  at 
times,  but  nominally,  and  frequently  only  with  Gibraltar,  Cadiz  and 
Malaga,  and  still  claim  under  present  treaties  the  privilege  of  having  pro- 
tected for  him  two  agents  at  every  port  of  Morocco;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
imcommon  for  the  principal  to  be  salaried  by  his  employ^ ;  whereas  a  bona 
fide  business  enterprise  of  however  great  magnitude  is  hampered  in  Morocco 
#by  its  inability  to  employ  more  than  two  protected  agents  at  each  port. 
Without  protection  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  an  American  firm 
to  introduce  our  products  here,  or  to  export  from  Morocco  raw  materials. 
From  the  unbounded  rapacity,  coupled  with  the  irresponsible  power  of  the 
native  governors,  no  unprotected  native  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  any 
person's  money  or  property;  and  protection  in  this  case  is  as  much  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Sultan  against  his  own  corrupt  ofl&cials  as  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chant; for  abolition  of  protection  would  be  followed  by  a  series  of  abuses 
far  worse  than  anything  previously  known  in  Morocco,  and  imaginary  as 
well  as  actual  robberies  and  assaults  would  be  the  basis  of  endless  claims  of 
foreigners  which  are  seldom  possible  when  agents  are  protected  by  honest 
representatives  of  foreign  governments. 

The  continuance  of  consular  protection  does  not  involve  any  expense  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  consular  court  more  than  pays  its  way.  Even  were 
protection  abolished,  the  consular  court  would  have  to  be  maintained  so  long 
as  there  were  any  interests  of  United  States  citizens  in  this  country,  as  those 
interests  could  never  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  corrupt  and  venial  local 
judges  administering  Mohammodan  law  which  excludes  the  evidence  of  any 
Christian. 

The  only  reasonable  objection  that  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  can  have  to 
protection  (so  long  as  his  subjects  hold  intercourse  with  foreigners),  is  that 
his  revenues  are  interferred  with.  To  meet  this  objection  I  would  respect- 
ftilly  recommend,  that  in  any  future  revision  of  the  Treaties,  all  foreign 
subjects  and  proteg^  residing  in  Morocco  should  be  made  liable  to  pay  some 
certain  and  regular  taxes  to  the  Sultan  to  be  agreed  upon  by  all  the  Powers, 
and  to  be  collected-  by  the  various  consulates  from  those  under  their  respec- 
.tive  jurisdictions,  and  to  be  transmitted  by  the  consul  to  the  Sultan,  so  that 
His  Majesty's  Exchequer  might  receive  the  full  benefit  free  from  the  well- 
known  peculations  of  his  subordinates,  and  the  tax  payers  be  free  from  any 
attempts  at  extortion.  But  it  would  obviously  be  imfair  for  the  dependents 
of  any  nation  to  have  to  pay  such  taxes  unless  those  of  all  other  nations  had 
to  do  the  same. 
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A  few  years  ago,  in  response  to  the  Sultan's  complaint,  the  taxes  claimed 
by  him  were  actually  collected  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  officials  from  all 
British  subjects  and  proteges,  and  the  Sultan  was  notified  that  the  sum  of 
these  taxes  would  be  paid  to  him  when  like  taxes  were  paid  by  the  subjects 
of  other  powers.     The  first  nation  to  decline  to  pay  was  Spain. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  some  rules  might  with  advantage  be  laid  down 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  further  regulate  the  granting  of  protection  to 
the  native  agents  of  United  States  merchants,  so  as  to  make  such  protection 
obtainable  only  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  from  Morocco  to  the  United 
States  ox  vice  versa,  and  so  as  to  prevent  agents  from  acquiring  United  States 
consular  protection  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  commerce  with  other 
foreign  countries  exclusively;  and  also,  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
agents  from  being  made  a  traffic  of,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  for  merely 
nominal  agents  the  benefits  and  exemptions  of  protection ;  and  that  such* 
rules  should  be  sufficiently  precise  as  to  leave  no  option  with  the  consul  that 
would  lay  him  open  to  the  possibility  of  a  charge  of  favoritism. 

If  these  two  points  could  be  adjusted  it  would  be  safer  to  leave  intact  in 
other  respects  the  present  Treaties,  the  result  of  a  century's  experience, 
rather  than  incur  the  risks  of  new  Treaties  proving  defective  or  impracticable 
risks,  amounting  in  an  unchangeable  country  like  this,  almost  to  a  certainty. 


THE    RUSSIAN    PETROLEUM    TRADE.* 


The  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Russia  in  the  past  year  shows  a 
large  increase  over  any  former  year.  In  a  previous  report  from  this  consular 
agency  you  were  informed  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep  any  acciu'ate 
record  of  crude  production  at  Baku,  but  the  amount  of  production  was  esti- 
mated from  the  output  of  refined  oil  and  illuminating  distillate,  of  which 
fairly  correct  statistics  are  obtainable,  upon  a  basis  of  3j^  gallons  crude  for 
every  gallon  of  the  aforesaid  products,  to  which  is  added  the  crude  oil 
shipped.  In  this  manner  it  is  ascertained  that  the  crude  oil  production  in 
1887  was  over  45,000  barrels,  of  40  gallons,  for  every  day  in  the  year,  /.  ^., 
the  amount  of  crude  used  was  over  45,000  barrels  per  day,  and  no  one  knows 
how  much  was  lost,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  loss  was  at  least  20  per 
cent,  and  that  the  actual  amount  of  crude  taken  from  the  ground  during  the 
year  was  nearer  55,000  barrels  per  day  than  45,000.  Of  course,  20  per  cent 
allowance  for  oil  wasted  will  seem  to  an  American  to  be  very  liberal;  but  if 
the  manner  in  which  oil  is  conducted  to  reservoirs  from  wells,  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  (described  in  a  previous  report),  and  the  great  number  of ' 
flowing  wells  are  considered  or  understood,  this  estimate  will  not  appear  so 
liberal.  In  1887  the  amount  of  crude  oil  wasted  was  undoubtedly  much 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year  because  of  the  number  of  flowing  wells, 

•The  previous  reports  of  Mr.  Chambers  were  printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  74,  p.  400;  No.  75, 
p.  549 :  and  No.  79,  p.  saa. 
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and  the  great  productiveness  of  some  of  them.  From,  one  well  it  is  said 
that  more  than  1,000,000  barrels  were  lost.  This  well,  called  the  Mining 
Company  well,  was  struck  in  August  at  a  depth  of  790  feet,  and  flowed  the 
full  size  of  the  pipe  (12  inches)  to  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  derrick  for 
sixty-nine  days.  It  was  some  days  before  the  oil  from  it  could  be  directed 
into  reservoirs,  and  then  there  were  no  reservoirs  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
hold  its  production,  and  notwithstanding  nearly  all  the  Baku  refiners  con- 
nected their  pipe  lines  to  the  reservoirs  into  which  the  oil  was  going,  and 
kept  their  pumps  going  day  and  night,  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  over- 
flown with  the  oil,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  half  its  production  was 
lost.  The  lowest  estimate  I  have  heard  of  the  production  of  this  well  for 
the  sixty-nine  days  is  3,000,000  barrels,  and  had  the  well  flowed  only  oil 
this  would  be  very  reasonable,  but  it  produced  much  more  sand  proportion- 
ately than  the  average  Baku  well,  although  all  wells  there  produce  immense 
quantities  of  sand  with  the  oil.  Some  one-story  stone  buildings  about  15 
feet  high,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  well,  were  completely  buried  out  of 
sight  in  sand  from  the  well,  and  an  area  of  probably  ten  acres  around  the 
well  was  covered  from  i  to  15  feet  with  sand.  The  production  of  the  well, 
after  sixty-nine  days,  declined  to  200  or  300  barrels  per  day,  and  all  the 
eflbrts  to  make  it  produce  profitably  again  have  been  unsuccessful. 

There  has  been  no  new  territory  discovered  in  the  past  year,  and  very 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  find  any,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
theory  advanced  by  some  of  Baku's  eminent  scientists  that  the  complete 
exhaustion  of  the  present  developed  territory  is  very  near  at  hand,  seems 
to.  be  gaining  supporters.  One  of  these  scientific  gentlemen  now  says  that 
the  Balakhani-Sabunchi  territory  will  not  last  more  than  three  years,  in  which 
opinion  it  is  said  he  is  backed  by  some  of  the  people  having  the  heaviest 
financial  interests  in  the  trade. 

But  the  support  given  to  this  idea  by  those  financially  interested  is  appa- 
rently not  strong,  costing  nothing,  and  the  sincerity  of  it  is  open  to  doubt; 
because,  notwithstanding  that  the  exhaustion  of  this  territory  before  new 
territory  is  discovered  may  mean  financial  ruin  to  all  the  refiners,  they  make 
no  eflCDrt  to  find  other  territory.  The  Baku  geologists  who  prophecy  the 
early  exhaustion  of  the  territory  make  a  very  plausible  showing  of  figures, 
basing  their  estimates  upon  past  production,  increasing  depth  of  drilling, 
etc.  But  the  depth  of  the  last  oil-bearing  stratum,  and  the  number  of  such 
wells  as  that  of  the  Mining  Company  that  may  be  found  are  unknown  quan- 
tities in  the  very  interesting  and  important  problem  of  the  future  production 
of  petroleum  in  Russia. 

Owing  to  the  large  production  the  price  of  crude  at  wells  was  very  low 
the  whole  of  the  past  year,  the  extremes  being  i^  to  7^  cents  per  barrel  of 
46  gallons,  but  the  average  for  the  year  was  not  more  than  3^  cents  per 
barrel.  At  present  the  price  is  between  6  and  7  cents  per  barrel,  which  is 
rather  high  for  midwinter,  when  more  than  half  the  demand  is  shut  off  owing 
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to  Volga  navigation  being  closed,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  a  scarcity 
of  oil,  because  there  are  many  good  wells  at  Balakhini  and  Sabunchi,  although 
no  very  large  ones  according  to  native  ideas. 

FREIGHTS  AND   TRANSPORTATIOX. 

•The  refining  capacity  at  Baku,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  business  was 
very  profitable,  was  ntaterially  increased  during  the  yean  The  limited 
transportation  facilities  of  the  railway  to  Batoum  maintained  a  heavy 
premium  upon  •  tank-car  capacity  for  Batoum  shipment,  and  a  syndicate 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  contplling  home  markets,  insured  a  fair  price  for 
Caspian  Sea  shipments.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the  low  price 
of  crude,  gave  the  refiners  a  margin  pf  ^  to  ^  cent  per  gallon  on  Caspian 
Sea  shipments,  and  from  i  to  ij{  cents  per  gallon  upon  refined  shipped  to 
Batoum.  The.  last  allotment  of  tank-cars  to  refiners  (made  regularly  by  a 
committee  formed  for  that  purpose  to  secure  equal  distribution)  is  for  the 
first  three  months  in  this  year,  and  shows  149  refineries,  with  an  aggregate 
annual  capacity  of  635,000,000  gallons  refined  oil.  This  estimate  of  capacity 
was  made  for  the  distribution  of  tank-cars  for  Batoum  shipment,  the  refiners 
receiving  tank-cars  in  proportion  to  their  capacity;  and  as  the  heavy  pre- 
mium upon  tank-cars  accrues  to  refiners'  benefit,  they  i^aturally  made  the 
best  possible  showing,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  greatly  exagge- 
rated. But  as  the  shipment  of  refined  oil  and  distillate  from  Baku  in  1887 
did  not  exceed  200,000,000  gallons,  there  is  also  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
refining  possibilities  of  Baku  are  very  much  in  excess  of  present  requirements. 

With  an  apparently  unlimited  supply  of  crude  oil,  so  great  a  refining 
capacity  and  a  profitable  market  for  refined,  it  is  clear  that  the  liniited  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  railway  are  the  chief  obstruction  to  a  rapid  increase 
of  export.  Since  December,  1886,  railway  transportation  has  entirely  gov- 
erned the  price  of  oil  at  Batoum.  Refined  oil  for  Caspian  Sea  shipment 
during  the  past  year  has  brought  an  average  price  f.  o.  b.  Baku  of  about 
i^  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  same  quality  of  oil  f.  o.  b.  cars  for  Batoum 
averaged  2^  cents  per  gallon.  At  the  beginning  of  1887  the  railway  com- 
pany had  1,250  tank  cars  in  service,  and  there  were  no  private  tank  cars  on 
the  road.  The  price  for  refined  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Baku  then  reached  3^  cents 
per  gallon,  a  premium  of  almost  2  cents  per  gallon  on  tank-car  capacity. 
This  encouraged  refiners  to  put  cars  of  their  own  upon  the  railway,  and  per- 
mission was  granted  refiners  by  the  government  railway  control  to  place  over 
4,000  private  tank-cars  upon  the  road.  Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
railway  management  that  they  could  not  move  promptly  and  regularjy  more 
than  500  or  600  private  tank-cars,  over  1,000  were  put  in  service  before 
December  ist;  500  more  are  due  before  March  ist,  and  owing  to  a  great 
decline  in  the  volume  of  grain  freights  (due  to  depressed  condition  of  the 
grain  market)  the  additional  cars  have  been  satisfactorily  handled,  and  the 
railway  is  now  delivering  3,500  to  4,000  tank-cars  per  month  at  Batoum, 
against  2,000  per  month  a  year  ago.  As  the  possibilities  of  export  from 
Batoum  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  railway  transportation,  the 
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situation  here  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  a  year  ago,  when  there  was  no  oil 
here,  and  a  demand  for  much  more  than  the  railway  could  deliver,  for  now 
the  Batoum  tankage,  aggregating  about  23,000,000  gallons,  is  about  full,  and 
the  monthly  receipts  here  are  probably  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  gallons  in 
excess  of  the  shipments,  with  little  prospects  of  an  early  increase  in  export 
facilities,  and  a  certainty  of  increased  rail  deliveries  from  the  new  tank-cars 
daily  coming  into  use.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  market  seems  weak,  with  a  steady  downward  tendency ;  that  sales  a 
few  days  ago  show  a  difference  of  less  than  ^  cent  between  Caspian  Sea  and 
Batoum  shipment  at  Baku,  and  that  all  talk  of  pipe  lines  over  the  Suram  Pass 
for  refined  oil  has  ceased,  notwithstanding  permission  was  granted  by  the 
government  ten  months  ago  for  five  such  lines,  and  all  were  to  be  constructecf 
immediately.  The  increase  in  the  oil  carrying  capacity  of  the  railway  might 
seem  only  temporary  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  work  upon  the  Suram 
tunnel  (the  railway  grade  at  this  point,  being  238  feet  to  the  mile,  has  been 
the  great  obstruction  to  a  greatly  increased  trafl&c)  is  progressing  very  rapidly, 
and  I  am  assured  upon  the  best  possible  authority  that  the  tunnel  and  accom- 
panying improvements  can  be  completed  by  September  or  October,  1889. 
This  will  not  only  insure  the  permanency  of  the  present  carrying  capacity  of 
the  railway,  but  will  still  further  increase  it. 

A   PROPOSED   PIPE-LINE. 

A  pipe-line  for  crude,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  and  always 
will  be  a  subject  for  the  trade  to  discuss;  but  that  it  will  ever  get  any  further 
than  talk  I  do  not  believe.  The  reports  of  Russian  newspapers  are  fully  as 
unreliable  and  conflicting  regarding  this  matter.  Within  the  past  three 
months  the  newspapers  have  stated  that  a  concession  for  a  pipe-line  would 
be  granted  soon ;  that  the  committee  of  ministers  had  decided  not  to  grant 
such  a  concession ;  that  they  had  granted  the  concession ;  that  bonds  had 
been  filed  by  the  acceptors  of  the  concession ;  that  by-laws  and  regulations 
of  the  company  formed  foi;  the  construction  of  the  line  had  been  approved 
by  the  ministry;  that  the  Czar,  upon  final  reference  of  the  matter  to  him 
by  the  committee  of  ministers,  decided  that  no  concession  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  crude  pipe-line  should  be  granted,  and  the  last  ^  that  a  concession 
has  been  granted  to  the  head  of  Rothschilds*  petroleum  business  for  a  crude 
pipe-line  from  Baku  to  Batoum.  I  shall  leave  it  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter  to  select  the  truth  from  this  mass  of  contradictions. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  following  items  from  Russian 
newspapers  o^  February  4 : 

According  to  the  latest  newspapers  a  final  agreement  between  the  larger  Baku  refiners  en- 
gaged in  the  export  of  illuminating  oik  wasxioncluded  a  few  days  ago  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
stroctiog  a  pipe-line  for  refined  oil  from  Mikhailovo  over  the  Suram  Pass  on  the  Trans-Cauca- 
sian Railway  to  Kviril,  and  the  work  will  be  completed  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Th«  latest  newspapers  say  that  the  reports  of  Russian  and  foreign  papers  that  the  conces- 
sion ior  the  construction  of  a  pipe-line  for  crude  oil  in  the  Caucasus  had  been  given  to  the 
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Paris  firm  of  Rothschilds  are  based  upon  delosions.  On  the  very  best  authority,  the  ''Bourse 
News''  has  heard  that  the  concession  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Ephreusie,  the  son-in-law  ol 
the  Paris  Rothschilds,  who  is  at  present  endeavoring  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  the 
enterprise,  viz.,  36,ocx),ocx)  francs  in  Paris,  but  is  meeting  with  no  success. 

This  is  the  first  allusion  to  a  Suram  pipe  line  for  refined  oil  which  I  have 
seen  or  heard  for  several  months,  and  as  the  project  seems  to  have  been 
revived,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  its  nature. 

As  heretofore  explained,  the  heavy  grade  on  the  railway  over  the  Suram 
Pass  has  been  considered  to  be  the  great  obstruction  to  a  material  increase  in 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railway.  About  one  year  ago  it  occurred  to  the 
petroleum  shippers  that  a  pipe  line  for  refined  oil,  about  38  miles  in  length, 
^between  the  station  Mikhailovo,  at  the  east  end  of  the  pass,  and  Kviril,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  grade  on  the  Trans-Caucasian  Railway,  would  overcome 
quickly  and  economically  the  difficulties  of  the  heavy  grade,  so  that  refined 
oil  could  be  pumped  from  Mikhailovo*  to  Kviril,  and  the  capacit}''  of  the  rail- 
way to  and  from  these*  points  would  be  probably  three  times  as  great  as  it 
possibly  could  be  over  the  pass.  Consequently  permission  was  obtained  from 
the  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  such  lines,  with  the 
imderstanding  that  all  such  permission  might  be  revoked  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Suram  tunnel.  At  that  time  it  was  not  believed  that  the  tunnel 
could  be  completed  inside  of  three  or  four  years,  and  for  some  months  it  was 
asserted  positively  that  at  least  two,  and  perhaps  more,  5  or  6-inch  pipe  lines 
would  be  constructed  at  once.  About  three  months  ago,  however,  all  talk 
about  Suram  pipe  lines  ceased,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
unlooked-for  increase  in  transportation  by  the  addition  of  private  tank-cars 
to  the  railway's  rolling  stock  and  the  certainty  of  the  early  competition  of 
the  Suram  tunnel  had  killed  the  projected  pipe  lines,  and  it  is  now  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  the  revival  of  these  projects  is  only  newspaper  rumor. 

There  is  much  more  possibility  of  truth  in  the  report  regarding  the  con- 
cession for  a  pipe  line  for  crude  from  Baku  to  the  Black  Sea. 

TANKS,   CANS  AND   CAS^. 

There  are  now  regularly  in  the  Batoum  trade  eleven  tank  steamers,  with 
an  aggregate  annual  carrying  capacity  to  ports  for  which  they  are  chartered, 
of  about  70,000,000  gallons.  The  can  and  case  manufacturing  capacity  of 
the  port  is  at  present  not  more  than  30,000,000  gallons  per  year.  The  rail- 
way cars,  apparently,  deliver  about  150,000,000  gallons  per  year,  so  that 
the  tankage  being  full  the  difference,  or  50,000,000  gallons,  will  have  to  be 
exported  in  barrels  to  keep  up  with  receipts,  and  with  present  facilities  that 
is  impossible.  It  is  reported  that  many  new  tank  steamers  are  being  built 
for  the  trade,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  can  and  case  manufacturing 
capacity  will  be  doubled  soon,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  exports  will  be  fully  up  to  rail  receipts.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
the  progress  made  by  the  Russian  petroleum  trade  in  the  past  two  years,  in 
the  face  of  such  difficulties  as  high  .freights,  limited  markets  and  losing 
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prices  abroad,  cannot  doubt  that  these  people  will  progress  more  rapidly 
now  under  circumstances  equally  as  favorable  as  they  were  then  uafavorable. 
Now  tank  steamers  have  reduced  their  freights  to  the  minimum,  and  the 
recent  shut-down  movement  among  American  producers,  or  other  cause,. 
has  advanced  prices  all  over  Europe  to  such  a  figure  that  any  one  in  com- 
mercial matters  should  be  able  to  do  a  very  profitable  export  business  in. 
Russian  oil.  The  exporter  has  everything  in  his  favor  at  present,  for  in 
addition  to  an  advancing  market  abroad,  he  has  a  declining  market  to  pur- 
chase upon,  as  it  is  not  believed  that  the  export  from  Batoum  can  be  in- 
creased sooii  enough  to  prevent  the  wiping  out  of  the  tank-car  premium,. 
which  means  very  cheap  refined  here.  At  present  refined  is  quoted  f.  o.  b. 
Batoum  nominally  at  about  ^^  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk,  and  -j^  of  a  cent  of 
this  price  is  premium  on  tank-car  capacity. 

TAXATION  OF  OIL. 

On  January  27th  (isth  old  style)  the  collection  of  an  internal  tax  upon* 
all  illuminating  products  of  petroleum  manufactured  in  Russia  was  com- 
menced. 

Illuminating  oils  of  a  specific  gravity,  between  .0730  and  .0830,  inclu- 
sive (at  60®  Fahrenheit),  and  a  temperature  of  flash  imder  113*^  Fahrenheit 
by  the  Abel-Penn  apparatus,  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  40  kopecks  per  pood  (at 
present  rate  of  exchange  about  3^^  cents  per  gallon).  Refined  of  a  specific 
gravity  greater  than  .0830  to  .0835,  inclusive,  and  temperature  of  flash 
113^  F.  and  higher,  pays  30  kopecks  per  pood  (about  2}^  cents  per  gallon). 
Refined  of  a  less  specific  gravity  than  .0830,  but  with  temperature  of  flash' 
higher  than  113**  F:,  is  subject  to  the  lower  tax,  /'.  <?.,  2j4  cents  per  gallon. 
Refined  of  a  lower  temperature  of  flash  than  81^  F.  is  not  allowed  to  be 
shipped  from  refineries.  At  the  same  time  this  excise  was  inaugurated  the 
duty  upon  foreign  illuminating  oils  was  raised  from  60  kopecks  gold  per 
pood  to  I  rouble  gold,  /.  ^.,  about  15^  cents,  per  gallon.  This  excise  upon 
Russian  oil  will  be  collected  at  refineries,  and  as  it  will  be  refunded  upon 
all  oil  exported  it  can  have  little  influence  upon  export.  Its  object  is  to 
increase  the  Russian  revenue,  the  Government  expecting  by  it  to  add  about 
^3,500,000  to  its  annual  income.  It  is  too  soon  after  the  inauguration  of 
this  measure  to  intelligently  predict  its  effect  upon  the  trade,  but  it  is  ap- 
parent to  all  that  it  will  necessitate  a  great  increase  in  capital  to  carry  on 
refining,  and  thus  materially  assist  the  Rothschilds,  who  are  the  capitalists^ 
of  the  Russian  petroleum  trade,  in  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the  export 
business,  to  ^Vhich  end,  by  means  of  five-year  ironbound  contracts  with  re- 
finers for  all  railway  transportation  obtainable  by  thsm  (refiners),  they 
(Rothschilds)  are  rapidly  and  successfully  working. 

I  append  statistics  of  the  exports  and  home  trades  for  the  years  1886  and' 
1887,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  correct.  • 
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Shipmefits  of  Petroleum  products  from  Batoum  in  i8S6  and  1887  ^  {in  gallons,) 


To- 


►3  S 


Toul. 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Burmah 

•China 

Eg>'Pt 

England 

France 

Oermany 

•Greece -... 

Holland 

India 

Italy 

Malta 

Roumania 

Spain 

Turkey 

Tiuiis  and  Algiers 

Denmark 

Other  countries 

Total  Exports... 

Hussia 

Total  Shipments 


x886.. 

1887.. 
x886.. 
X887.. 
x886.. 
1887.. 
x886.. 


ax,  206, 590 

a»037,75o 

4,042,500 

49,000 

265,300 


»75,500 
«,377,8oo 
«, 351,400 


X3,a90,970 

a«,372,o9o 

3,4x5,550 

6» 393*900 

49,000 

265,300 


x886.... 
X887.... 
1886.... 
X887.... 
x886.... 
X887.... 
x886.... 
x887...^ 
x886..., 
X887.... 
x886.... 
X887.... 
x886.... 
X887.... 
x886.... 
X887.... 
x886.... 
1887.... 


738,000 


6so,6ao 
1,678,460 

4,3*2,570 
1,907,500 
6,012,170 
X, 708,400 

246,000 
1,490,000 
a, 003, 535 

418,500 


500 


x,98o,i85 
661,650 
x,649»X35 
2,394,>oo 
1,300,850 
1,721,700 
x,75o 


738,000 
500 

620,690 
1,978,960 
4,3«,570 
3,887,685 
6,673,820 
3,357,535 
2,640,xoo 
2,790,550 
3,725,235 

420,250 


7'7,435 


420,250 


315,000 
1,250,000 
7,743.350 
2,  x8i,ooo 
2,009,600 


X20,000 
326,500 

xoo 

5,000 

1,078,200 

342,850 


X, 250, xoo 

641,500 

1,250,100 

7,748,350 

3,259,900 
2,352,450 


906,750 


1887.. 

x886.. 
X887.. 
x836.. 
1887.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
x886.. 
X887.. 
x836.. 
X887.. 
18S6.. 
1887.. 


120,000 

4,604,410 

069,250 

308,000 


81,150 
54,200 


10,476,290 

9,o6x,ooo 

372,000 


285,000 
7,905 
76,550 


X20,000 

4,685,560 

923.450 

308,000 

285,000 

10,484,195 

9.»37,55o 
372,000 


3,762,110 


23,000 

i, 346,645 

372.000 


300,750 


300, 750 


3.469,065 


x,096,9«;o   4,566,015 


:i: 


300,750 
4,566,015 


8,o8x,xao 

», 978, 350 

916,300 

738,000 

620,620 

2,643,610 

9, 786,135 

934,68s 

521,500 
6,498,950 

X9O,O0O 


1886.. 
8S7.. 


54,236,320 
67,969.935 


X2,4i4.955 


26, 148, 570 


x886.. 
X887.. 


9,661,200     102,830 


13.523,330 
9.764*050 


3.759.280 


1886.. 
1887.. 


67,759,650 
77.733.985 


'6,174,235 


96,148,570 


Total  increase  in  shipments  in  1887  over  1886,  9,974j335;  increase  of 
export  1887  over  1886,  13,733.615  gallons. 
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THE   RUSSIAN   PETROLEUM   TRADE.  II 

Shipments  qf  Petroleum  products  from  Baku  via  Caspian  Sea,  in  1886  and  i88t ,{ in  gallons.) 


Products. 

To  Russia— 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

To  Persia— 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Totals. 

niununatiiiff ...  /  ^^^"' 
1x887... 

Residuum i^^'" 

\  X887... 

-- {'^C 

Other  products  1*8^- 
1 1887... 

88,744,725 

XX2, 196,875 

x6x,973,930  ^ 

i97,82x,5i5 

",369,380 

14,848,070 

1,755,575 

4,553,X25 

1,1x4,285 

873,130 

23,452,150 

955,024 
938,450 
319,720 
208,290 
3o,x8s 
635,250 

89,699,749 

"3,135,325 

162,293,650 

178,029,805 

",399,565 

X5, 483, 320 

1,475,575 

4,553,250 

1,  "4,473 

880,945 

16,574 

15,847,585 

"4,430 

2,487,990 

605,065 

3,077,550 

"5 

x88 

7,815 

"5 

241,150 

7,627 

To«Js I'ff" 

1x887... 

265.677,895 
3x0,292,7x5 

1,305,  "7 
1,789,930 

266,983,0x2 
312,082,645 

44,615,820 

484,813 

PROSPECTS. 

The  prospects  of  the  Batoum  petroleum  exporters  for  1888  were  never 
brighter,  with  greatly  increased  railway  transportation,  declining  prices  at 
Baku,  a  steady  downward  tendency  in  the  value  of  Russian  paper  money, 
and  high  and  advancing  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  they  do  not 
reap  a  rich  harvest  this  year,  they  will  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity,  such 
as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  business.  It  is  expected  here  that  the  Batoum  ex- 
ports this  year  will  be  over  150,000,000  gallons,  almost  double  those  of 
1887,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  them  to  exceed  120,000,000 
gallons.  A  very  good  beginning  has  been  made,  however,  as  the  January 
shipments  were  over  10,000,000  gallons,  and  the  steamer  charters  for  cases 
January,  February  and  March,  loading  for  India  alone,  are  nearly  6,000,000 
gallons. — Batoum,  February  i,  1888. 

JAMES  C.  CHAMBERS, 

Consular  Assent, 


AMERICAN  AND  RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM  IN  MARSEILLES. 


The  imports  of  crude  and  refined  petroleum  into  this  consular  district 
during  the  past  two  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Port  op  Marseilles. 

Port  op 

Cbtth. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

American: 

Crude 

Refiaed 

Barrels. 
101,011 

565 

22,826 
16,248 

Barrels. 

56.959 
6,090 

1 
»3,95o 

Barrels. 

103,614 

6,647 

None. 
None. 

Barrels. 

121,193 

7,428 

None. 
None. 

Russian: 

Refined 
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12  THE   RUSSIAN   PETROLEUM   TRADE. 

While,  therefore,  the  imports  of  American  crude  oil  at  Marseiles  show  a 
falling  off  of  nearly  half,  as  compared  with  those  of  1886,  the  importation 
of  Russian  crude  at  this  port  has  ceased  altogethey.  While  the  importations 
of  refined  Russian  kerosene  at  this  port  declined  14  per  cent,  those  of 
American  kerosene  increased  from  565  barrels  in  1886  to  6,090  in  1887. 
At  Cette,  where  the  imports  of  crude  naphtha  are  more  than  double  those  of 
Marseilles,  Russian  petroleum,  both  crude  and  refined,  are  unknown,  the 
entire  receipts  being  of  American  origin. 

Considering  the  general  dullness  of  the  petroleum  trade  everywhere  during 
the  past  year,  the  foregoing  exhibit  for  the  district  of  Marseilles  is  thought  to 
be  exceedingly  favorable.  Instead  of  losing,  American  petrolemn,  both  crude 
and  refined,  is  regaining  in  this  city  the  ground  which  had  been  lost  during 
recent  years  in  the  competition  with  Russia.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  import  and  refine  Russian  naphtha  in  France,  in  competition  with  the 
vastly  richer  and  superior  crude  material  from  the  United  States,  and  this 
situation  will  continue  as  long  as  the  present  import  duties  on  crude  oils  are 
maintained  in  this  coimtry. 

The  "Standard  Russe,"  the  powerful  corporation  which  was  organized 
here  several  years  ago  to  purchase  and  work  the  oil-producing  districts  of 
Ilskie,  in  the  Kouban  Caucasus,  lias  closed  up  and  sold  out  the  wreck  of  its 
affairs,  and  the  refiners  in  this  district  look  entirely  to  our  country  for  their 
supplies  of  crude. 

Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  a  largely  imcreased  importation 
during  1888,  the  only  point  still  in  controversy  being  that  of  freights. 
There  are  generally  no  return  cargoes  here  for  petroleum  ships  from  America. 
A  few  go  to  Spain  for  ores,  to  the  Greek  islands  for  "cliff  stone,"  or  take 
return  cargoes  of  salt  from  Cette  or  Hyeres ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  obliged 
to  return  home  in  ballast. 

It  remains  to  speak  of 

LUBRICATING   OILS, 

in  which  material  Russian  competition  has  become  most  formidable  and 
threatening  to  American  interests.  There  were  imported  at  Marseilles  during 
the  past  year  14,692,887  pounds  of  lubricating  oils,  of  which  10,524,472 
pounds,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  came  from  Russia,  3,519,168  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  remainder  from  England,  Germany,  and  Italy; 
although  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  small  proportion  received  from  the  three 
last  named  countries  came  originally  from  either  Russia  or  the  United  States. 
The  reasons  which  give  Russian  lubricating  oils  precedence  in  French 
markets  are  sufficiently  obvious.  While  American  naphtha  is  far  richer  than 
the  Russian  in  kerosene,  the  Russian  crude  oil  contains  more  of  the  viscous 
properties  essential  to  a  good  lubricator.  Russian  machine  oils  are  therefore 
relatively  cheaper  than  the  American.  The  best  American  lubricating  oils, 
say  of  915®  density,  are  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  Russian  origin;  but 
whereas  the  American  oils  of  that  grade  cost  here,  duty  paid,  42  francs  per 
100  kilograms,  Russian  of  equal  quality  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  for  34 
francs.     Such  a  difference  of  price  is  of  course  decisive. 
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In  all  the  lower  grades  the  same  difference  of  value  obtains ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  the  cheaper  American  lubricating  oils  are  said  to  contain  a  trace  of 
parafl^e,  which,  when  applied  to  machinery  heated  above  about  95^  F. 
forms  a  glaze  or  coating  that  interferes  with  perfect  lubrication. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  oils  have  the  advantage  of  being  well 
manufactured,  and  of  being  uniform  and  reliable  in  quality.  Grades  and 
brands  are  definitely  established,  and  however  large  the  quantity  ordered  of 
a  trustworthy  American  dealer,  every  barrel  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  what 
it  pretends  to  be.  This  is  not  true  of  Russian  lubricating  oils.  They  are 
prepared  by  a  great  many  different  makers,  more  or  less  ignorant  and 
inexperienced,  and  though  called  by  the  same  name,  and  nominally  of  the 
same  grade,  the  quality  is  often  variable  and  uncertain. 

Whatever  superiority  Russian  lubricating  oils  possess  over  American  oils 
of  equal  cost,  is  due  entirely  to  the  superior  viscosity  of  the  crude  material 
from  which  they  are  made,  and  for  which  no  skill  in  manufacture  can  com- 
pensate without  unduly  increasing  the  price. — ^Marseilles,  January  j7, 
1888. 

FRANK  H.  MASON. 


RUSSIAN    PETROLEUM    IN    THE    EAST. 


Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  United  States  have  hitherto 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  kerosene  oil  in  China,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  learn  that  the  oil  merchants  of  Baku,  have  resolved  to  start  a. company  for 
the  supply  of  naptha  and  kerosene  to  the  ports  of  Japan,  China  and  Siberia. 
Shops  for  the  sale  of  lamps  are  to  be  established  at  Bladivostock  and  Petro- 
panlovsk.  From  these  lamps  will  be  sent  to  the  retail  shops  in  the  countries 
named.  The  steamship  *' Castle  Eden,"  lately  arrived  at  Calcutta  with  a 
cargo  of  73,000  cases  of  kerosene  oil  from  Batoum.  This  is  the  first  impor- 
tation into  Calcutta  of  the  product  of  the  great  Caspian  oil  field,  but  imports 
have  been  made  into  Bombay  for  some  years.  I  understand  that  large 
importations  are  made  from  Baku  into  England. — Peking,  January  12 y 
1888. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 


RECENT  TARIFF  ON    BREADSTUFFS   IN   SWEDEN. 


During  the  past  three  years  there  have  been  continuous  and  determined 
efforts  made  by  the  advocates  of  protection  in  this  country,  to  impose  a  duty 
on  breadstufls  brought  into  this  kingdom.  A  year  ago,  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Diet,  a  measure  of  that  kind  did  successfully  pass  both  chambers  by  a 
majority  of  ten ;  but  so  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  throughout  the 
coimtry  that  the  king  dissolved  the  Diet  and  ordered  a  new  election,  at  which 
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the  protectionists  were  defeated,  which  summarily  settled  the  matter  for  that 
year.  When  the  Diet  assembled  this  year,  however,  it  happened  that,  through 
means  of  a  technicality  in  the  election,  twenty-two  protectionist  members 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Stockholm  were  seated,  thus  again  giving  the 
protectionists  a  majority  in  both  chambers.  The  Breadstuff  Tariff  Bill  was 
brought  up,  and,  with  all  haste  possible,  to  prevent  an  anticipated  large 
importation  of  breadstuffs,  pushed  through  both  chambers  by  the  following 
vote:  Yeas — First  chamber,  73 ;  second  chamber,  114;  Nays — First  cham- 
ber, 59;  second  chamber,  104;  majority,  24.  The  King  has  approved  the 
bill,  and  proclaims  that  it  shall  go  into  effect  on  February  14,  1888. 
The  new  tariff  is  as  follows : 

Unground.                                                                                                 Per  loo  kilot  or  38o{}  pounds. 

Wheat  and  rye Kroner  2  50  Ore  or  ^067 

Maize  and  barley "  2  50  "  "  67 

Peas  and  beans **'  250  "  **  67 

Oats "  I  00  **  "  26.8 

Malt...*. *»  3  00  "  "  80.4 

All  not  specified "  250  •«  "  67 

Ground,  etc.  ^ 

Bran r "             30  **  "  08 

Vegetable  meals *. "  430  "  "  I  15.2 

Groats  and  meals "  450  "  "  120.6 

[  X  Icrona  a  .36.8  cents ;  xoo  5re  »■  z  krona.  ] 

During  the  week  there  have  been  large  importations  of  flour,  rye  and  rye 
meal  from  Russian,  German  and  Danish  ports  in  order  to  escape  the  new 
tariff;  and  it  is  thought  that  many  vessels  loaded  with  .breadstuff  will  be  pre- 
vented from  arriving  before  the  law  goes  into  effect  by  the  serious  ice  obstruc- 
tions, caused  by  the  unusually  severe  winter. — Gothenburg,  February  14^ 
1888 

ERNEST  A.  MAN, 

Consul. 


TARIFF   CHANGES    IN    NORWAY. 


The  Norwegian  Storthing  yesterday  xmanimously  voted  to  raise  the  duty' 
on  crushed  maize,  or  Indian  com,  which  up  to  this  time  has  paid  a  duty  of 
50  ore  per  100  kilogram,  to  15  ore  per  kilogram. 

The  reason  of  the  Government's  proposition  to  the  Storthing,  the  design 
of  which  was  to  raise  the  duty  only  to  10  ore  per  kilogram,  is  that  the 
brewers  of  this  country  have  lately  commenced  to  employ  a  method,  which 
has  long  been  in  use  in  England,  viz.,  to  use  unmalted  maize  as  a  substitute 
for  malt,  on  which  a  duty  of  23.5  ore  per  kilogram  is  now  levied.  It  has 
been  foxmd  by  trials  that  225  kilograms  of  maize,  which  cost  here  37.60 
kroner,  give  the  same  result  in  brewing  as  150  kilograms  of  malt,  the  cost  of 
which  is  66  kroner. 
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The  new  duty  on  maize,  which  will  go  into  effect  to-morrow,  February 
ID,  must  be  said  to  be  a  prohibitive  one,  and  will  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  article  from  the  United  States  for  the  said  purpose. 

The  Storthing  in  its  meeting  of  yesterday  resolved  to  raise  the  duty  on 
tobacco,  which  resolution  was  sanctioned  by  the  King  and  went  into  eflect 
at  once. 

New  rates  Old  rates 

per  kilogram.  per  kilogram. 

Tobacco  Stems '. kroner,  1.75.  kroner,  1.25 

Leaf  tobacco » kroner,  1.75.  kroner,  1.25 

Snuff. kroner,  2.10.  kroner,  1.50 

Cigars  and  cigarettes kroner,  3.60.  kroner,  2.75 

Tobacco  for  smoking,  chewing,  and  other  manufac- 
tured tobacco kroner,  2.10.  kroner,  1.50 

I  will  add  that  the  yearly  importation  of  tobacco  into  Nor^-ay  is  calcu- 
lated at — 

Kilograms. 

Of  leaf  tobacco 1,671,000 

Of  cigars  and  cigarettes 61,900 

Of  snuff  and  other  manufactured  tobacco I3,760> 

Christiania,  Feb,  q-2j,  1888.  •    GERH.  GADE, 

ConmL 


TOBACCO    IN    EGYPT. 


At  its  session,  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  the  Egyptian  Legislative  Coun- 
cil approved  the  proposition  of  the  Khedivial  Ministry  to  impose  a  tax  of 
^  E.  30  (thirty  Egyptian  pounds)  on  every  feddan  (i^  acres)  of  land  cul- 
riyated  in  Egypt  in  tobacco. 

The  proposition  covers  fractional  parts  of  a  feddan,  and  hence  is  directed 
against  production  for  family  uses  as  well  as  for  market  consumption.  The 
proposition  will  speedily  become  a  decree. 

Of  course  a  tax  equivalent  to  I157.50  per  acre  on  bare  production  is 
prohibitory,  and  hereafter  even  the  poor  fellaheen  of  Egypt  must  buy  tobacco, 
which  is  universally  consum^ed,  from  some  other  country.  About  thirteen 
thousand  feddans  is  the  annual  growth  of  tobacco  in  Egypt,  and  hence,  at  a 
production  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  feddan,  it  will  tsJce  six  million  fi\'t. 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  imported  tobacco  to  make  up  the  coming  defi- 
ciency on  home  production. 

The  import  tax  upon  tobacco  will  be  about  twenty-four  cents  per  pound. 
The  cheapest  tobacco  in  the  east,  which  may  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the 
enforced  Egyptian  demand,  is  found  in  Syria,  but  this  will  be  imdersold  by 
a  Grecian  product,  which  may  be  bought  at  about  twenty  cents  per  pound. 
Another  year  will  bring  about  the  necessity  for  the  foreign  supply,  and  the 
question  is,  who  will  meet  it? 
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I  have  examined  the  market  reports  of  the  United  States,  and  it  appears 
to  me  entirely  possible  for  our  tobacco  growers  to  meet  the  Egyptian  demand 
with  profit  to  themselves.  The  only  obstacle  would  seem  to  be,  that  American 
tobacco  may  be  too  strong  for  the  Egyptian  taste.  But  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  in  Egypt  is  alone  through  smoking,  and  knowing  the  ingenious 
methods  by  which  our  people  so  aptly  meet  the  requirements  of  almost  any 
taste,  I  cannot  doubt  their  ability  to  satisfy  Egyptian  palates  in  this  respect. 
It  is  very  certainly  worth  the  trial,  and  I  earnestly  hope  steps  may  be  taken, 
which  may  lead  to  opening  up  a  trade,  most  beneficial  to  one  of  our  most 
important  industries. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  inquiries  concerning  the  matter  presented. — 
CIairo,  Egypt,  December  27, 1887. 

JOHN  CARDWELL, 

Consul  GeneraL 


RAILROADS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  is  considered  an  important  day  in  the  Colonial 
'history  of  Australia,  being  the  opening  day  of  a  continuous  coast  line  of  railway^from  Ade- 
laide, in  South  Australia,  via  Melbourne,  in  Victoria  and  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  in  New 
South  Wales,  to  Brisbane,  in  Queensland,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
miles.  Enclosed  I  send  an  article  from  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  descriptive  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  connecting  links  between  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  and  between  the  latter  city 
and  Brisbane.^  Newcastle  is  thus  brought  into  daily  communication,  both  by  land  and  water 
with  Sydney,  the  metropolis  of  this  colony.  Tlie  distance  by  sea  is  about  75  miles,  and  over- 
land  about  99  miles. — Newcastle,  New  South  VI kles,  January  16^  18S8, 

THOMAS 'M.  DAWSON, 

Commercial  Agent, 


TREATY    PORTS   IN    CHINA. 


The  localities  in  China  at  which  foreigners  have  the  right  to  reside,  to  procure  property, 
and  to  do  business  are  the  following :  Shanghai,  New-dwang,  Tien-Tsin,  Chefoo,  Ichang, 
Hankow,  Kiukiang,  Wuhu,  Chin-Kiang,  Ningpo,  W6nchow,  Foo-Chow,  Tamsui,  Takow, 
Amoy,  Swatow,  Canton,  Kiungchow,  Pakhoi. 

To  these,  if  any  steps  were  taken  to  that  end,  Nanking  might  be  added  under  the  existing 
Treaties.  Should  the  present  eflforts  to  navigate  the  upper  Yangtzy  by  steam  prove  successful 
Chunking  will  probably  be  opened  to  the  world. 

The  information  given  in  this  condensed  form  is  sought  from  me  in  many  letters  from  my 
fellow  citizens.  Possibly  it  may  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the  Department  in  answering 
similar  inquiries. — Peking,  January  /^,  1888. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 

*  Not  reprinted. 
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THE  TELEGRAPH    IN    FORMOSA. 


I  hare  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  this  port  now  has  telegraphic  conmmni- 
CBtion  with  the  Island  of  Fcnmosa.  A  sobmarine  cable  has  been  laid  across  the  F(»inosa 
Channel  from  Keelung  in  Formosa,  to  Foochow  on  the  mainland.  A  similar  cable  connects 
Formosa  with  the  Pescadores  Islands,  while  a  land  line  of  telegraph  to  connect  Taiwanfoo 
in  Soath  Formosa  with  the  north  end  of  the  Island,  is  now  under  construction.  This  brings 
Formosa  into  telegraphic  commnnication  not  only  with  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  with  Europe 
and  America. 

The  IVovincial  Government  of  Formosa  has  accomplished  this  more  for  its  military  im- 
portance than  its  commercial  necessity,  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  one  of  yery  considerable 
adnuitage  to  trade. — Amoy,  January  3,  j888,  ^  g  CROWELL, 

Ctmsul, 

SUGAR   EXPOSITION    IN    BRAZIL 


Imperial  I-egation  of  Brazil,  WAsraNcroN,  March  22^  j888^ 
Mr.  Sbcrstary: 

I  hare  the  hooor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Fnblic  Works  Has  addressed  a  communication  to  this  legation,  requesting  it  to 
lend  its  aid  to  an  exhibitioB  of  sugars,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  capital  of  the  empire  in  the 
month  of  August  next  This  exhibition  has  been  organized  by  an  association  <^  planters, 
manufocturers,  and  dealers  in  sugar,  known  as  the  Centra  de  Industria  e  Commercio  de  Assucar 
(1.  /.,  <*  Center  of  Sugar  Industiy  and  Trade  '*),  which  hopes  to  meet  with  cooperation  in  for- 
eign countries  among  persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and  its  cognate 
industries. 

The  main  object  of  this  exhibition  will  be  the  comparative  examination  of  the  various  kinds 
of  sugar  now  in  existence,  and  of  the  pxxesses  and  machineiy  used  in  their  manufacture; 
also  the  collection  of  statistical  information  concerning  the  manufacture  and  trade  in  sugar,  and 
concerning  the  fiscal  systems  in  force  with  regard  to  it  in  the  various  countries. 

Thinking  that  this  intelligence  may  be  of  interest  in  this  country,  I  have  the  honor  to  bring 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  Your  Excellency,  to  whom  I  repeat  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
coosideratioo. 

ITAJUBA. 

Hb  Excellency  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 


TARIFF   CHANGES    IN    INDIA. 


By  an  act  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  of  British  India,  pub- 
lished on  the  rpth  instant,  the  tarifT  act  of  India  was  so  amended  as  to  impose 
an  additional  import  duty  of  8  annas  (23  cents)  per  maund  (82^  poimds)  on 
salt  imported  into  India,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  are  noted  in  the 
enclosed  copy  of  the  Official  Gazette  of  India,  of  date  of  January  19,  1888. 

And  as  a  further  matter  of  public  interest  I  have  to  advise  the  Depart- 
ment that  on  the  27th  instant  a  bill  was  introduced  in  said  Legislative 
Council  by  Hon.  Mr.  Westland  to  authorize  the  Government  of  India  to 
levy  a  customs  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  petroleum. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  bill  will  become  a  law,  and  if  so  shall 
promptly  advise  the  Department.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  about  96  per 
cent  in  value  of  our  exports  to  India  consists  of  petroleum,  I  consider  the 
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levying  of  a  tariflf  on  t^t  article  (which  has  hitherto  been  on  the  free  list) 
as  a  matter  of  special  concern  to  American  exporters  of  kerosene. 

For  your  further  information  on  this  subject  I  enclose  an  additional  ex- 
tract from  the  Englishman  newspaper,  published  here,  of  the  28th  instant. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  take  the  liberty  of  adding  that  our  British 
cousins  in  India  seem  to  be  very  much  interested  in  our  plethoric  exchequer, 
and  the  further  question  as  to  how  it  was  brought  about.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  our  colonial  cousins  may  have  concluded  that  if  too  much  tariff' 
has  resulted  in  an  unwarranted  surplus  of  revenue,  perhaps  by  a  rnoderate 
indulgence  in  that  line  of  i)olicy  they  might  be  relieved  of  a  serious  deficit 
which  just  now  seems  to  be  troubling  them.  — Calcutta,  January  jiy  1888. 

Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce — Notification — Accounts  and  Finance — 
Salt — Calcutta,  the  19TH  January,  1888. 

Id  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  section  7  of  the  Indian  Salt  Act,  1882,  and  in 
supersession  of  notifications  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  Nos.  1449,  dated  loth  March,  1882,  and  751,  dated  28th  April,  1882,  the  Got- 
ernor-General  in  Council  directs  that  on  and  after  the  date  of  this  notification  the  duty  to  be 
paid  on  salt  manufactured  in  or  imported  by  land  into  British  India  shall  be  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  salt  manufactured  in  or  imported  by  land  into  Lower  Bunna,  one  rupee 
for  each  maund  of  82^  pounds  avoirdupois  weight ;  and 

{b)  In  the  case  of  salt  manufactured  in  or  imported  by  land  into  any  other  part  in  British 
India,  except  that  portion  of  the  territories  administered  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Punjab,  which  lies  west  of  the  river  Indus,  two  rupees  eight  annas  for  each  maund  of  82^ 
pounds  avoirdupois  weight. 

Newspaper  Extract.] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  legislative  Council  yesterday,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Westland 
introduced  the  bill  authorizing  Government  to  levy  a  customs  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  petroleum, 
and  in  doing  so  he  made  an  important  statement  regarding  the  financial  position  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  conditions  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  existing  sources  of  revenue. 
In  reality,  the  proceedings  took  the  form  of  a  debate  upon  the  substance  of  the  forthcoming 
budget,  and  it  is  a  pity  that,  in  so  far  as  the  increase  of  the  salt  tax  is  concerned,  this  debate 
has  an  ex  post  facto  character.  It  is  not  disputed  for  a  moment  that  Government  was  acting 
strictly  within  its  legal  rights  in  announcing  the  increase  of  the  salt  duty  by  means  of  a 
"  Gazette  Extraordinary ; "  the  only  question  is  whether  this  course  was  expedient  No  doubt 
it  would  have  been  a  departure  from  established  precedent  had  Goveminent  produced  the 
measure  in  council  as  a  legislative  project,  but  in  view  of  the  very  general  advocacy  of  some 
such  procedure  that  has  made  itself  heard  of  late  throughout  India,  it  might  have  been  politic, 
it  certainly  would  have  been  popular,  had  precedent  been  set  aside,  and  had  Government 
merely  gone  through  the  form  of  submitting  the  proposal  in  council  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion. We  regret  that  we  cannot  regard  as  unanswerable  the  objections  urged  yesterday  by 
his  excellency  the  Viceroy  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  **  To  have  given  a  kind  of 
notice,  which  some  people  seem  to  have  desired,  would  have  been  merely  to  have  benefitted 
a  certain  number  of  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  community  at  large."  This  statement 
cannot  be  held  to  meet  the  case,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  altogether 
diflferent  in  the  conditions  of  India  and  England  in  such  matters.  The  home  government 
would  create  a  profound  sensation  were  it  to  announce  fresh  measures  of  taxation  before 
submitting  them  to  Parliament;  but,  of  course,  they  have  no  such  power.  Still  it  caimot  be 
said  that  the  procedure  which  has  been  established  in  England  as  the  result  of  centuries  of 
practice  is  either  improper  or  unwise.    And,  at  the  same  time,  we  foil  to  recognize  those 
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pecoUar  conditions  which  it  nuiy  be  possible  and  safe  to  propound  prospective  schemes  of 
tazadon  in  England,  and  which  render  such  a  course  in  India  impossible.  So  £Eur,  at  least,  as 
regaida  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed  taxation  would  have  been  received  had  it  first 
been  submitted  in  council,  we  can  judge  from  the  speeches  delivered  at  yesterday's  meeting. 
Raja  Peary  Mohan  Mukerji  may  be  regarded  as  a  fit  spokesman  for  the  native  community, 
and  his  testimony  was  given  with  no  uncertain  voice.  **  The  additional  duty  upon  salt,  which 
bis  excellency  the  Viceroy  had  lately  imposed  by  an  executive  order,  had  given  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  about  ;f  1,500,000,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  measure  which  had  given 
very  general  satisfaction,  as  one  which  would  not  touch  to  an  aj^redable  extent  even  the 
poorest  in  the  land."  This  statement  was  received  by  Lord  Dufierin  with  extreme  satisfac- 
tion, and  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  complete  answer  to  the  sentimental  maundering  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  London  press. 

The  address  in  which  the  Finance  Minister  laid  bare  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  hardly  be  r^arded  as  satisfactory,  although  it  really  adds  little  to  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  The  heavy  losses  by  exchange  which  the  Government  has  had 
to  face  in  the  past  few  years,  added  to  the  large  outlay  on  defences  and  on  the  Burma  cam- 
paign, have  swamped  the  revenues,  which  have  been  further  impoverished  by  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  opium  and  a  diminution  in  railway  receipts.  The  last  budget  in  which  the  position 
could  rightly  be  described  as  satisfactory  was  that  of  1883-84,  and  ever  since  we  have  been 
going  gradually  backward  in  a  financial  sense.  The  Finance  Minister  rapidly  traces  the 
history  of  the  past  ten  years  ending  with  1884--85,  the  year  which  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  de- 
scribed as  the  last  of  the  fat  kine.  He  then  gives  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  1884-85, 
and  of  the  estimates  of  i887-'88,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  **  The  abstract  will  be  very 
easily  traced  back  into  its  component  figures  in  the  published  accounts.  Its  main  peculiarity 
is,  that  besides  showing  the  expenditure  heads  net  instead  of  gross,  I  have  separated  the  ex- 
chai^  figures,  so  that  I  may  show,  first,  how  the  comparison  would  have  stood  had  there 
been  no  alteration  in  the  exchange,  and  I  have  then  shown  in  a  separate  figure  the  extra 
charge  Calling  upon  us  on  this  account.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  totals  up  to  which  the  state- 
ment works  show  that,  whereas  in  i884-'85  we  had  fifty-one  millions  of  revenue,  of  which 
forty-eight  millions  went  in  expenditure  and  three  millions  in  exchange,  we  find  ourselves  in 
i887-*88  with  three  millions  more  of  revenue,  namely,  fifly-four  millions  in  all;  but  as  ex- 
change now  costs  us  five  millions  instead  of  three  millions,  the  three  millions  better  revenue 
afford  us  only  one  million  for  real  increase  of  expenditure."  It  is  then  shown  how  civil  as 
well,  as  army  expenditure  has  increased,  and  how  the  various  burdens  of  the  Government 
have  brought  it  to  the  sad  necessity  of  extending  the  scheme  of  taxation.  All  this  is  the  pre-  ' 
hide  to  the  petroleum  bill,  which  is  introduced  at  last  somewhat  brusquely.  As  we  have 
already  said,  however,  the  tax  seems  to  us  a  just  and  intelligent  one,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  regarded  in  this  light  throughout  the  empire. 

The  bill  referred  to,  after  amendment  providing  for  a  specific  duty  of  6  pie, 
or  Yz  anna,  per  gallon,  instead  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  above  referred  to,  was 
enacted  into  a  law  on  the  loth  instant.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  from 
the  enclosed  copy  of  said  act,  that  what  is  commonly  known  as  lubricating 
oil,  if  it  will  pass  the  fire  test  therein  specified,  is  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Although  it  is  considered  that  the  specific  duty  of  6  pie,  or  ^  anna,  per 
imperial  gallon  is  a  somewhat  higher  tariff  than  that  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem^ 
as  originally  proposed  in  the  bill,  yet  it  is  generally  thought  by  those  inter- 
ested with  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  that  this  new  duty 
on  petroleimi  will  not  have  the  effect  to  materially  diminish  its  importation. 
With  the  amoimt  of  this  duty,  which  has  already  been  added  to  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  oil  on  hand,  it  is  yet  a  nuich  cheaper  illuminant  than  manu- 
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factored  gas,  or  even  the  vegetable  oils — such,  as  cocoa-nut,  castor,  and 
mustard  oils — which  were  extensively  used  in  India  for  purposes  of  illumi- 
nation prior  tp  the  importation  of  kerosene  for  that  purpose.— ^ALCUTTAy 
February  20  ^  1888. 

ACT  NO.  2  OP  1888. 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  levy  of  a  customs  duty  on  ^troteum.-^VfhtrtM  it  is  expedient 
to  provide  for  the  levy  of  a  customs  duty  on  petroleum.    It  is  hereby  enacted  as  follows : 

1.  To  the  second  schedule  to  the  Indian  Tariff  Act,  1882,  the  following  shall  be  added: 
Petroleum,  includmg  also  the  liquids  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  rock  oil,  Rangoon 

oil,  Burma  oil,  kerosene,  paraffine  oil,  mineral  oil,  petroline,  gasoline,  benzol,  benzoline,  ben- 
zine, and  any  inflammable  liquid  which  is  made  from  petroleum,  coal,  schist,  shale,  peat,  or 
any  other  bituminous  substance,  or  from  any  products  of  petroleum,  6  pies  per  imperial  gallon. 

Exception: — Petroleum  which  has  its  flashing  point  at  or  above  200  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  and  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customs  collector  to  be  intended  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  batching  of  jute  or  other  fiber,  or  for  lubricating  purposes. 

And  whereas  the  provisos  to  section  37  of  the  Sea  Customs  Act,  1878,  do  not  apply  to 
goods  to  which  a  rate  of  duty  is  not  akeady  applicable ;  it  is  further  enacted  as  follows : 

2.  The  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  petroleum,  of  which  the  bill  of  entry  is  delivered,  within 
the  meaning  of  section  37  of  the  Sea  Customs  Act,  1878,  to  the  customs  collector,  under  sec- 
tion 86  of  that  act,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  the  rate  of  duty  specified  in  the  sec- 
ond schedule  to  the  Indian  Tariff  Act,  1882,  as  amended  by  this  act. 
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For  the  Indian  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1886,  the  total  imports  of 
kerosene  oil  (for  illuminating  purposes),  were  17,461,875  gallons,  valued  at 
rupees  6,936,6i2=to  ^2,469,433.87,  valuing  the  rupee  at  ^0.35.6  as  fixed 
by  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  for  1886.  ''Other  sorts"— probably 
lubricating  principally,  is  set  down  for  the  same  year  at  2,767,475  gallons, 
valued  at  rupees  1,076,495  =  to  1383,200.18. 

For  the  fiscal  Indian  year  ended  March  31,  1887,  the  total  importation 
of  illuminating  oil  (kerosene)  from  the  United  States,  increased  from 
17,461,875  (in  1886)  to  29,144,765  gallons,  Valued  at  rupees  115361,510= 
^o  ^3>942,443.97  counting  the  rupee  at  ^0.34.7  which  was  its  value  as  fixed 
by  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  for  1887.  For  this  year  (1887)  the 
kerosene,  or  mineral  oil  classified  as  ''other  sorts,"  fell  off  to  the  trifling 
amount  of  177  gallons,  caused  probably  by  the  over  stocking  of  the  market 
with  that  species  of  oil. 

The  increase  during  the  fiscal  year  last  past  of  11,682.890  gallons,  or 
over  66  per  cent.,  is  quite  encouraging  if  it  can  be  maintained.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  imports  of  kerosene  during  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1887,  is  97.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  all  imports  from  the 
United  States  to  India,  it  becomes  very  important  that  this  trade  should  be 
carefully  fostered  and  protected,  especially  by  those  directly  interested. 

If  we  lose  our  export  trade  to  India  it  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the  import 
trade  to  the  United  States  so  far  as  American  ships  are  concerned,  as  they 
cannot  afibrd  to  come  here  in  ballast. 
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The  only  way  in  my  judgment  that  our  exporters  of  kerosene  can  maintain 
the  supremacy  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  oil  trade  in  the  East  is  by 
shipping  none  but  good  oil  in  good  condition.  In  this  connection  I  deem 
it  proper  to  state,  that  in  the  month  of  June  last,  two  cargoes  of  oil  arrived 
at  this  port  from  New  York  per  British  ships  "Corby*'  and  "Othello** 
which  were  reported  to  be  in  a  bad  and  unmerchantable  condition.  While 
it  did  not  devolve  upon  me  in  my  official  capacity  to  institute  a  survey  or 
other  official  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  these  cargoes,  I  did  take  occasion 
to  visit  the  oil  warehouses  or  sheds  while  the  cargo  of  the  "Corby**  was 
being  discharged  and  foxmd  the  oil  to  be  in  a  very  deplorable  condition  so 
far  as  the  leakage  of  the  tins  was  concerned. 

However,  Messrs.  Albert  Sieger  and  Wm.  Adye  of  this  city  were  designated 
by  the  parties  interested  here  in  the  oil  cargoes  of  the  respective  ships  referred 
to,  to  make  a  survey  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  causes  of  the 
damaged  condition  of  said  oil,  etc.  These  gentlemen,  at  my  request,  kindly 
furnished  me  for  my  information  with  copies  of  their  reports,  which  I  enclose. 

As  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  bad  condition  of  these  cargoes,  I  do  not 
feel  competent  or  called  upon  to  speak;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  condition 
of  the  "Corby's"  cargo  is  not  exagerated  in  the  report  of  the  surveyors. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  submit  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of 
Russian  competition  (which  has  recently  been  assuming  a  more  formidable 
aspect  than  heretofore)  for  the  oil  trade  of  India.  On  this  subject  I  copy 
from  the  Government  report  of  the  trade  of  India  for  1 886-' 8  7,  the  follow- 
ing: 

From  Asiatic  Russia,  that  is  to  say  from  Batomn,  were  received  last  year  some  consign- 
ments of  kerosene  oil.  These  were  the  first  and  trial  consignments  of  the  Baku  oil  to  India. 
Quantity,  i>577f392  gallons;  value,  670,428  rs.  This  is  trifling  compared  to  the  enormous 
qnantities  annually  received  firom  the  United  States,  and  is  said  that  in  Karachi  at  any  rate 
the  impoitations  met  with  no  special  favor.  But  it  is  the  heginning  of  what  may  prove  a 
fonnidable  competition  with  American  oil,  and  perhaps  the  creation  of  an  extensive  trade 
with  Russia.  The  only  other  competitor  in  the  supply  of  mineral  oil  to  India  which  Russia 
has  is  IndiaJierself,  and  here  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  India  oil  (it 
it  should  be  found  in  large  quantities)  to  compete  with  foreign  oil  struck  near  the  seahoard 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Since  the  compilation  of  the  report  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken, 
Russian  competition  has  become  much  more  active  than  heretofore,  and  foi 
the  past  seven  or  eight  months  largely  increased  quantities  of  Russian  oil 
have  been  shipped  to  different  ports  in  India  from  Batoum.  I  have  made 
careful  and  thorough  inquiry  as  to  the  quality  of  this  Rvissian  oil  as  compared 
with  that  shipped  from  the  United  States,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
unfortunate  cargoes  of  the  *' Corby"  and  *' Othello,"  hereinbefore  referred 
to,  I  find  that  the  Russian  oil  is  of  a  materially  inferior  quality.  It  gives 
out  more  or  less  smoke  and  requires  better  ventillation  to  bum  it  properly 
than  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  burners  in  use  here.  Yet,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  poverty  of  a  large  majority  of  the  native  population  in  India 
who  have  of  late  years  adopted  the  use  of  kerosene  as  illuminant  instead  of 
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the  inferior  vegetable  oils  formerly  in  vogue,  cheapness  of  price  with  many 
of  them  is  a  greater  inducement  to  purchase  than  superiority  of  quality. 
And  in  this  way  and  for  these  reasons  Russian  oil  is  gaining  a  foot-hold  in 
India.  I  am  also  advised  that  unscrupulous  dealers  are  in  some  instances 
transferring  inferior  Russian  oil  into  empty  American  tins,  which  are  very 
abundant  in  this  country,  and  selling  the  contents  as  American  oil. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  our  consular  agent  at  Rangoon, 
bearing  date  the  3d  instant,  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  firm  of 
oil  merchants  in  Rangoon  are  putting  inferior  Russian  oil  in  ''Devoe  & 
Co.'s"  tins  and  selling  the  same  as  the  American  oil  of  that  brand.  Not- 
withstanding the  increasing  competition  from  Russia  and  the  fraudulent 
practices  of  retail  venders,  above  alluded  to,  if  proper  and  available  steps 
are  taken  to  suppress  the  fraud  it  is  my  judgment  that  we  can  for  many  years 
to  come  keep  the  lead  in  the  petroleum  trade  of  this  country. — Calcutta, 
February  28,  1888.  B.  F.  BONHAM, 

Consul' General. 

[Exhibit  A.] 
KEROSENE  OIL  PER  "CORBV." 

Calcutta,  iSth  July,  1887. 

We  the  undersigned  have  been  called  upon  by  Messrs.  Graham  &  Co.  to  act  as  arbitrators 
between  themselves  and  Messrs.  Johurmull  Gujanund  regarding  a  cargo  of  kerosene  oil,  bear- 
ing Messrs.  Lombard,  Ayres  &  Co.*s  "  Stella  "  brand,  which  arrived  here  per  "  Corby  "  from 
New  York  on  about  the  9th  June,  1887,  Messrs.  Graham  &  Co.  being  the  sellers  and  Messrs. 
Johurmull  Gujanund  the  buyers,  under  a  contract  dated  15th  January,  1887;  '^^  <^^  tdoA 
careful  and  fullest  surve3rs  on  the  4th,  12th,  and  14th  instants,  both  on  shore  and  in  ship's  hold, 
we  have  unanimously  come  to  the  following  decisions : 

1st.  The  [oil]  cargo  is  not  a  fair  nor  legal  tender  under  above  contract. 

2nd.  The  [oil]  cargo  is  decidedly  unmerchantable  as  a  whole. 

3rd.  The  [oil]  cargo  cannot  have  been  shipped  in  good  order  and  condition. 

4th.  The  very  excessive  leakage,  bad  rust,  and  discoloration  of  oil  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  certain  foreign  matters  hereafter  referred  to. 

5th.  The  buyers  have  the  option  of  entirely  rejecting  the  [oil]  cargo. 

We  have  come  to  the  above  conclusions  from  the  following  facts : 

There  is  no  question  of  sea-water  damage,  as  is  shown  by  marine  surve^rs*  reports; 
neither  is  there,  in  our  opinion,  any  question  of  the  cases,  tins,  or  oil  having  deteriorated  or 
been  tampered  with  in  any  way  whatever,  either  during  or  after  landing  at  the  port  commis- 
sioner's go-down  at  Budge  Budge. 

At  our  first  survey  on  the  4th  there  were  6,000  cases  odd  already  discharged,  and  we  under- 
stand that  during  the  landing  of  these  the  buyers  detected  some  foreign  matter  running  out  of 
most  of  the  leaky  cases,  which  they  reported  to  sellers. 

In  our  second  survey,  on  the  12th  instant,  not  quite  half  the  cargo  was  out — say  about 
24,000  cases. 

We  then,  from  what  we  saw  from  the  large  quantity  of  tins  which  we  opened,  and  which 
were  found  to  contain  foreign  m^ter  in  varying  proportions,  and  also  from  the  general  outward 
condition  of  above  portion  of  cargo,  unanimously  came  to  the  conclusions  stated  in  para- 
graphs I  to  5.    We  submit  the  following  remarks: 

The  general  condition  of  that  portion  of  cargo  landed  up  to  date  of  our  second  survey,  as 
shown  by  the  daily  returns  of  the  out-turn,  is  bad  in  the  extreme. 

No  precedent  is  known  of  a  cargo  arriving  in  such  a  state  at  this  port 

The  leakage  is  very  excessive,  and  pitiable  to  behold. 
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On  die  I2th  we  advised,  in  view  of  the  small  accommodation  for  the  wasting  oil,  to  stop 
the  ship's  discharge  mitil  suitable  plant  could  be  got  down  to  Budge  Budge  to  hold  same,  with 
a  view  of  refilling  tins  after  repairs,  etc.,  as  in  our  opinion  the  waste  of  oil  on  that  date  if 
allowed  to  continue  would  have  far  exceeded  what  the  daily  demurrage  would  be. 

The  more  the  bulk  was  broken  apparently  the  worse  became  the  condition  of  the  cargo. 

The  cases  in  the  hold  appeared  to  be  perfectly  clean  and  sound,  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
distmbed  in  fte  course  of  the  ordinary  handling  of  discharge  the  leakage  conmienced,  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  the  leak  resembled  the  head  of  a  watering-can. 

'We  would  add,  however,  the  cases  and  tins,  on  further  minute  examination,  proved  to  be 
of  poorer  quality  and  strength  than  other  brands.  A  number  of  "  Stella  "  tins  on  being  weighed 
against  others  of  other  brands  proved  to  be  from  one  to  six  ounces  lighter. 

The  boxes  also  seem  not  as  strong  as  usual,  and  we  noticed  particularly  the  head  or  end 
pieces  in  a  great  many  instances  were  of  two  pieces  instead  of  one,  and  had  been  joined, 
together  by  a  rivet,  which  tends  to  weaken  them. 

We  herewith  also  attach  the  government  analyst's  report,  which  coincides  with  the  views 
we  had  arrived  at,  {.  ^.,  the  rust  and  consequent  excessive  leakage  from  the  tins  becoming  per- 
forated is  entirely  due  to  the  action  of  the  foreign  matter,  which  above  reports  prove  to  be  a 
composition  of  add  and  water.  The  rust  on  the  outside  is  all  on  the  top  of  the  tins,  around 
the  l^)els,  where  the  leakage  is  worst,  as  the  acid  has  eaten  large  holes  into  the  tins  around 
and  vmder  the  labels.  All  of  the  tins  which  were  cut  open  showed  rust  inside  on  mostly  all 
ades,  chiefly  at  the  bottom. 

We  consider  it  our  duty,  in  view  of  above  paragraphs,  of  the  serious  damage  and  leakage 
already  existing,  and  also  of  the  great  amount  of  probable  demurrage,  to  suggest  that  the  cargo 
be  landed,  handled,  and  sold  as  speedily  as  possible  to  best  advantage  for  all  concerned. 
[Arbitration  fees,  R.  300.]  ALB.  SIEGER, 

[Aibitration  fees,  R.  300.]  WILLIAM  ADYE. 

[ExuiBrr  B.] 
KEROSENE  OIL  I?ER  "OTHELLO." 

Calcutta,  y«/v  21, 1887. 

At  the  request  ol  Messrs.  Gisbome  &  Co.,  we  the  undersigned  attended  at  the  Government 
sheds  at  Budge  Bud^,  on  the  hereafter  mentioned  dates,  to  survey  the  cargo  of  kerosene  oil, 
**  Stella"  brand,  landed  ex  "Othello,"  which,  we  are  informed,  the  buyer  refuses  to  take  de- 
livery of  under  the  tenns  of  a  contract  dated  15th  December,  1886. 

We  examined  on  the  6th  instance  50  cases;  on  the  14th  instance  275 ;  on  the  17th  in- 
stance 6754  total  1,000  cases,  and  found  that  out  of  this  number,  367  cases  contained  in  the 
tins  an  admixture  of  oil  and  foreign  liquid  matter,  which  on  analysis  by  the  chemical  expert 
to  Government,  proved  to  be  water  and  acid.  From  a  number  of  tins  the  water  came  out  quite 
dean,  from  others,  as  a  thick  red  fluid,  and  the  quantity  of  this  admixture  varied  from  one- 
half  to  five  quarts.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  were  landed  leaking,  caused  by  inside 
msty  or  by  rust  round  the  tops  and  labels,  and  this  damage  can  only  be  attributed  to  careless 
sddering,  as  the  cases  showed  no  traces  of  sea  water  damage.  We  found  further  that  also 
tins  which  on  examining  showed  no  trace  of  water,  contained,  on  being  cut  right  open,  a  slight 
sediment  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom,  forming  rust  spots  on  the  inside  of  the  tins,  which 
ultimately  would  have  formed  leaks  in  the  same  manner  as  the  leaky  portion  of  the  cargo. 

The  admixture  of  water  or  foreign  matter  was  first  detected  in  the  cases  landed  leaky,  and 
as  after  a  pfeliminaiy  examination  it  was  evident  that  they  all  contained  more  or  less  of  an 
aJmixtnre,  we  purposely  excluded  them  from  the  survey,  choosing  for  it  only  such  cases  as 
were  i^yporently  quite  sound.  Of  these  cases  looking  outside  clean  and  firesh,  a  number  turned 
out  leaking  when  opened,  and  the  detailed  accounts  show  the  following  result : 

Sound  cases  and  tins— oil,  615;  water  mixed,  276.  Leaky  cases  and  tins— oil,  18;  water 
mixed,  91. 
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From  this  examination  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  inq>ossibIe  to  separate  the  cases  con- 
taining oil  from  those  containing  the  foreign  matter,  unless  the  whole  caxgo  be  opened.  W€ 
consider  therefore  the  cargo  to  be  unmerchantable,  and  not  a  legal  tender  under  contract,  and 
the  buyer  entitled  to  reject  the  same  under  clause  No.  8  of  above  contract. 

As,  however,  the  buyer  has  declared  his  willingness  to  take  delivery  of  the  cargo  with  an 
allowance,  and  as  the  amount  of  such  allowance  has  been  left  to  our  decision  by  both  the 
sellers  and  buyer,  we  hereby  award  the  buyer  our  allowance  of  5  annas  per  case  on  the  con- 
tract price. 

ALB.  SIEGER. 
W.  ADYE. 

Dear  Sir:  Calcutta  Medical  College,  8th /m^,  1887. 

With  reference  to  the  two  samples  of  liquid  removed  from  certain  kerosene  oil  tins  and  left 
with  me  for  examination  yesterday  afternoon,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  following  report : 
'  The  samples  were  contained  in  soda  water  bottles  and  bore  no  distinguishing  labels.  Both 
samples  consisted  of  two  layers,  an  upper  one  which  had  the  properties  of  kerosene  oil,  and  a 
lower  one,  turbid  from  oxide  of  iron.  The  lower  layer  of  liquid  after  separation  of  suspended 
matter  by  filteration  had  the  following  i»t>perties. : 

It  was  acid  in  reaction.  It  contained  chlorine  zinc  and  minute  traces  sulphuric  add,  lime, 
iron.  Taking  the  free  acid  as  hydrochlorine  acid,  spirits  of  salt,  the  amount  was  in  one  sam- 
ple 247,  and  the  other  3.759  grammes  per  litre.  The  total  dissolved  solids  were  equal  to 
6.00  and  9.536  grammes  per  litre  dried  at  1 15^  C.  The  total  chlorine  fr«e  and  coinbined  was 
equal  to  2.34  and  3.956  grammes  per  litre.  Assuming  the  whole  of  the  combined  chlorine  to 
have  been  in  combination  with  zinc,  the  amount  of  that  salt  present  would  be  equal  to  4.17 
and  742  grammes  respectively  for  the  two' samples. 

In  my  opinion  water  has  been  used  to  wash  the  tins,  in  order  to  remove  the  soldering 
fluid  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  them.  The  liquid  in  which  the  chlorine  of  zinc, 
etc.,  was  held  in  solution,  was  water.    Yours  faithftdly, 

C  I.  H.  WARDEN,  M.  D. 
Chemical  Examiner  to  Government, 
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At  a  time,  and  that  not  very  long  ago,  a  very  large  and  important  griin 
trade  was  carried  on  between  this  city  and  the  United  States,  red  winter 
wheat  No.  2,  Chicago  No.  2,  Milwaukee  No.  2  being  imported  in  large 
quantities. 

From  time  to  time  there  were  heavy  demands  for  mixed  maize. 

Mannheim  had  long  enjoyed  the  profit  and  reputation  of  being  the  grain 
centre  of  south,  or  at  least  southwest,  Germany.  On  its  com  exchange  the 
merchants  of  Wurtemburg,  the  Palatinate,  Baden,  parts  of  Bavaria  and 
Switzerland  met  and  bargained  over  grain  from  Russia,  the  Orient,  and  the 
United  States,  the  grain  of  America  always  enjoying  a  reputation  for  an 
excellence  superior  to  that  of  any  other. 

Mannheim's  geographical  situation,  at  the  confluence  of  two  very  impor- 
tant commercial  streams,  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  gave  the  city  an 
importance  and  pre-eminence  which  its  enterprising  citizens  were  not  slow 
to  see  and  use  to  advantage.  To  the  south,  along  the  Rhine,  there  is  no 
competitor.  The  steamers  from  Rotterdam  must  unload  at  her  docks,  the 
river  above  being  navigable  only  for  barges ;  along  the  Necker  she  sends  her, 

NoTB.-'A  mark  is  valued  at  33.8  cents,  American  currency ;  a  kilogram  is  equivalent  to  a.ao  pounds. 
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commodities  on  cabled  steamboats  far  into  Wurtemburg.  With  practically 
unlimited  water  and  railroad  ^ilities  she  was  promised  a  flourishing  future 
when  the  blow  came  which  has  paralyzed  her  most  important  member — the 
grain  trade.  Mannheim  can  buy  in  the  world's  markets  and  have  her 
goods  shipped  to  her  warehouses  by  the  cheapest  freight  way,  by  water. 
Steamers  from  Odessa  or  New  York  can  unload  into  Mannheim  barges  at 
Rotterdam  or  Antwerp,  whence  the  grain  can  be  delivered  at  Mannheim's 
docks  at  a  cost,  including  freight  charges,  transportation,  and  insurance  of 
15  to  id  cents  per  100  kilograms,  or  218  pounds.  The  southern  provinces, 
although  very  fruitful  and  blessed  with  a  good  climate,  do  not  produce 
sufficient  quantities  of  grain  to  cover  the  home  demand,  and  are  compelled 
to  import.  The  northern  provinces,  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prtissia, 
Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  in  fact  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  produce  now,  and  have  for  a  long  time  produced,  quantities  largely  in 
excess  of  home  consumption.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  duties  on  grain 
imports  and  the  high  rates  for  transportation  by  rail,  the  grain  of  the 
northern  provinces  found  its  way  into  the  countries  of  Scandinavia,  to 
England,  and  sometimes  Belgium  and  Holland. 

AMERICAN  WHEAT. 

This,  in  the  6rst  instance,  was  due  to  a  preference  on  the  part  of  North 
German  millers  for  American  cereals.  To  break  up  what  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  an  anomalous  state  of  afiairs,  the  ^Jirporting  of  native  and  /importing 
of  foreign  grains,  the  Government  introduced  a  system  of  corn-taxes, 
calculated  to  remove  the  anomaly.  The  first  tax  was  i  mark,  or  23.8  cents 
per  220  pounds,  this  was  increased  to  3  (6S  cents)  and  very  recently  to  5 
marks  (^1.19)  per  220  pounds.  Now  it  is  a  notorious  fact  the  English 
millers  preferred  North  German  grain,  and  just  as  notorious  that  the  South 
German  millers  not  only  did  not,  but  preferred  the  gr^  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  said  to  be  a  softness  about  the  German  product  and  a 
hardness  about  the  American,  and  upon  these  properties  is  based  the  prefer- 
ence in  each  case.  Since  the  increase  of  the  tax  to  3  marks  (68  cents)  and 
then  to  5  ($t.ig)  per  220  pounds,  the  grain  trade  of  South  Germany  with 
America  and  Russia  has  ceased  to  exist.  American  wheat  costs  about  15^ 
marks  (I3.70)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  including  cost,  freight,  and 
insurance  to  Rotterdam;  add  to  this  cost  of  Rhine  freight,  15  to  17  cents 
plus  a  5-mark  (I1.19)  duty,  and  American  grain  appears  upon  the  exchange 
schedules  at  21^  marks  (fS-ii)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  the  duty 
alone  being  about  30  per  cent. 

Since  South  Germany  must  import,  she  is  compelled  to  take  the  North 
German  grain,  this  she  can  find  in  her  markets  at  18  marks  (^4*28)  per  100 
kilograms  (220  pounds).  This  gives  the  North  German  grain  a  3^ -mark 
(80  cents)  start,  or  15  to  20  per  cent,  advantage.  The  difference  is  too 
great  to  be  overcome  by  anything  like  local  prejudice  or  preference ;  the 
most  that  choice  permits  of  is  from  three-quarters  (18  cents)  to  a  mark  (23.8 
^  cents)  more  for  American  than  German  grain,  but  as  we  have  seen,  the 
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difference  is  ^j4  (3o  cents).  So  long  as  the  duty  remains  at  5  marks  (^1.19) 
per  100  kiloliters,  a  resumption  of  business  is  not  possible,  except  when 
crops  fail  in  the  Holstein-Pomeranian  or  throughout  the  German  provinces. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  grain  from  the  North  German  provinces  is 
shipped  from  ports  on  the  Baltic  to  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  thence  up  the 
Rhine  in  barges.  Since  the  exclusion  of  foreign  grains  became  a  fact,  th^ 
provinces  of  Middle  Germany,  notably  Prussian  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Brunswick,  blessed  as  they  are  with  a  good  climate,  have  begun  grain  raising 
for  the  South  German  market.  Before  the  tax-time  grain  from  these 
provinces  were  almost  unknown,  competition  being  rendered  impossible  by 
the  expenses  of  rail  shipment.  Five  marks  (I1.19)  duty  on  the  100  kilo- 
grams (220  pounds)  of  foreign  grain  has  removed  the  obstacle,  hence  the 
new  impulse;  besides,  the  grains  produced  in  these  provinces  (Rivets)  were 
not  liked.  Now  the  South  German  miller  and  consumer  must  take  them 
whether  he  likes  or  not;  for  10  marks  (^2.38)  a  hundred  kilograms  will  come 
should  5  marks  cease  to  be  powerful  enough  to  exclude  foreign,  and  protect 
home  producers. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  IDENTITY. 

It  is  required  at  present  that  bills,  called  "bills  of  identity,"  accom- 
pany shipments  of  grain  from  the  northern  ports  (of  Germany)  to  secure 
their  entrance  free  of  duty  at  the  -southern  ports  of  the  Empire.  A  move- 
ment has  been  on  foot  for  some  time  to  secure  certain  allowances  under 
these  bills.  The  Conservative  party  was  expected  to  bring  in  and  fat  or  a 
bill  before  the  Reichstag  (the  national  Parliament),  giving  North  German 
shippers  the  right  to  export,  as  herebefore,  their  grain  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  England,  etc.,  sell  it  in  those  countries,  and  then  to  bring  back 
and  enter  at  German  ports  free  of  duty  as  much  foreign,  American,  Russian, 
or  eastern  grain  as  they  exported  native.  Such  a  bill  is  at  present  before 
the  Reichstag.  Each  party  is  interested,  though  it  is  to  be  considered  the. 
special  bill  of  the  Conservatives.  It  is  intended  to  give  bills  of  allowance, 
good  for  six  months  from  date,  under  which  the  foreign  grains  may  be 
entered  free  of  duty.  Even  at  the  risk  of  finding  the  shrewd  traders  of 
North  Germany  in  the  halls  of  South  Cerman  exchanges,  the  dealers  here 
are  in  favor  of  such  an  arrangement,  satisfied  that  the  northern  dealer  cannot 
operate  successfully,  for  a  long  time,  in  two  places  so  widely  separated. 
TTiere  are  those  who  are  in  favor  of  giving  North  German  merchants  not 
only  the  privilege  of  bringing  in,  duty  free,  as  much  foreign  grain  as  he 
took  out  native,  but  also  a  bill  or  statement  which  he  may  sell,  transfer,  or 
give  away,  allowing  the  party  to  whom  it  is  sold,  transferred,  or  given  to 
bring  into  German  ports,  free  of  duty,  the  amount  set  forUi  in  the  bill  as 
having  been  exported.  These  bills  now  become  *'  bills  of  allowance  *  *  instead 
of  ''identity,"  would  be  gladly  bought  and  used  by  South  German  dealers. 
This  would,  of  course,  be  a  very  roundabout  way  of  doing  business,  but  it 
serves  to  show  how  severely  the  grain  trade  has  been  afiected  by  recent 
tariff  legislation.  Dealers  say  the  Government  will  have  no  just  cause  to 
complain,  since  just  as  much  grain  will  be  imported,  consequently  as  large 
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revalues  paid  to  the  Government  as  under  the  present  system.  The  import 
will  only  be  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  demand  and  the  home 
supply.  The  only  important  question  is  one  of  results,  how  the  thing  will 
work.  South  German  millers  say  it  would  work  well  in  two  or  three  ways: 
(i)  in  giving  the  people  here  their  old  business  and  a  grain  they  like,  the 
American ;  (2)  in  giving  the  English  a  favorite  cereal  and  the  North  German 
dealer  a  trade  he  once  found  sure  and  profitable.  Thus  far  the  movement 
seems  to  have  met  but  little  encouragement  from  the  Government,  though 
business  men  say  it  must  be  settled  very  soon  one  way  or  another. 

FLOUR. 

Formerly  large  quantities  of  American  flour  found  its  way  into  the 
store-houses  of  South  Germany.  Ten  and  a  half  marks  a  hundred  kilograms 
of  American  flour  has  changed  all  this.  Another  item  of  interest  connected 
with  the  flotn:  question  is  this :  The  South  German  miller  is  brought  into 
sharper  competition  than  he  enjoys,  with  grain  ground  in  the  huge  mills  of 
Nortfi  Germany.  The  necessity  to  profit  the  Prussian  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bavarian  and  Badenser  is  neither  an  article  of  political  faith  nor  commercial 
treaty.  Comparisons  are  being  drawn.  The  blessings  of  a  tariff  on  bread, 
or  to  flow  from  the  same,  are  neither  self-evident  nor  fast  in  coming. 
Mannheim,  a  city  abandoned  when  Bavaria's  kings  moved  their  court  and 
capital  to  Munich,  gained  greater  wealth  and  commercial  renown  by 
the  exercise  of  talents  and  industry  which  were  lost  in  the  streets  of  a 
gay  capital ;  pride,  self-reliance,  ever  the  associates  of  independent  exertion^ 
made  her  forget,  for  she  no  longer  needed  the  royal  favor.  But  all  this 
grew  up  under  free  trade  in  grain.  To-day  the  city  is  helpless  under  a  blow 
more  terrible  than  a  court  removal,  nor  has  her  protest  been  slow  or  half- 
hearted. Russian  grain,  bought  January  i,  1888,  in  London,  for  14.30 
marks,  cost  19.75  in  Mannheim.  Russian  rye  sold  in  England  fot  8.90 
stood  at  14.25  on  Mannheim's  lists.  Feed-barley  in  the  one  place  brought 
8.85;  here,  12  marks.  Oats  here,  8.40  to  9.90;  in  London,  13  to  14.25. 
In  London  mixed  American  wheat  brought  11.80;  here,  14^25.  Life's  staff 
costs  40  per  cent,  more  in  this  city  than  in  London ;  and  rye,  the  principal 
food  used  here  among  the  masses,  is  50  per  cent,  dearer  in  Mannheim  than 
in  England's  capital.  Editors  are  submitting  these  statistics  with  the 
remark  that  leading  articles  could  not  speak  plainer.  Invention,  so  oflen  the 
child  of  necessity,  has  followed  close  upon  the  legislative  enactments  by 
which  the  tax  on  grain  has  been  increased.  A  village  newspaper  has  urged 
upon  the  public  the  necessity  of  bestirring  itself  to  counteract,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  evils  feared  under  the  new  schedules.  A  plan  is  also  submitted. 
The  original  article  has  been  printed  and  reprinted  all  over  the  Empire. 
The  plan  is  to  keep  the  surplus  of  home  grain  out  of  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators. In  this  way  price  movements,  sudden  changes,  etc.,  are  to  be 
avoided.  To  accomplish  this,  fanners  are  to  give  a  statement  to  the  village 
or  town  authorities  of  the  amount,  weight,  color,  etc.,  of  their  surplus,  and 
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these  statements  are  to  be  published  weekly  in  some  advertising  paper,  vir  r 
"The  District  Advertiser."  Thus  consumers,  above  all  the  millers,  will  be 
in  a  position  to  buy  without  the  aid  of  speculating  middlemen. 

In  large  districts  ''unions"  may  be  made,  magazines  or  storehouses 
built,  and  the  business  conducted  in  tfie  interest  of  all  by  regularly  appointed 
and  paid  agents. 

Formerly  the  producer  was  certain  of  the  disposal  of  his  surplus  at  an 
advantage  in  places  where  the  grain  trade  was  permanent  and  well  developed. 
To  regain  his  former  position,  and  to  retain  it,  will  necessitate  a  return  to 
freedom  of  trade  in  cereals.  Supplementary  to  the  new  rates  on  grain  and 
flour  imports,  in  the  extension  and  threatened  increase'  of  the  city  or 
community  tolls,  the  so-called  Octroi  taxes.  The  farmer  finds  himself 
compelled  to  pay  duties  on  his  products  before  he  can  enter  the  cities  to  sell 
them.  It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  protection  to  the  farmers  is  to  con- 
tinue as  an  unmixed  evil.  Attention  is  already  being  called  to  the  dangers 
threatening  from  the  Octroi  or  local  taxes.  .German  economists,  at  least 
here  in  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  the  Pfalz,  are  wondering  how  they  are  to  keep 
on  competing  with  England,  Holland,  Belgium  when  the  cost  of  living 
here  is  40  per  cent,  dearer,  because  of  taxed  breadstiiffs,  than  in  London, 
Amsterdam,  or  Brussels.  Between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of 
imperial  and  local  legislation  the  German  workman  finds  himself.  The 
flourishing  trade  once  done  between  the  Baltic  ports  and  foreign  States  is 
gone,  the  once  flourishing  trade  of  South  Germany  with  Russia  and  America 
is  gone  ten  years,  five  will  find  ships  and  steamers  from  the  Black  Sea,  from 
the  whole  United  States  sea  front,  along  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Scandi- 
navian coasts  delivering  grain  where  the  Germans  once  carried  on  a  profitable 
trade.  When  less  is  consumed,  as  is  certain  to  be  the  case,  **  Germany's 
grain  supply  will  so  increase  as  to  require  a  disastrous  drop  in  prices, 
disastrous  to  those  whom  the  tax  aims  to  protect;  but  this  only  after  we 
have  lost  two  profitable  sources  of  trade,"  those  so  often  referred  to,  in  North 
and  South  Germany.  Prices  will  in  the  end  be  affected  more  by  supply 
than  artificial  legislation.  Large  supply,  small  prices ;  small  supply,  large 
prices ;  moderate'  supply,  moderate  prices.  To-day  the  large  land  owner  is  in 
a  great  measure  benefited,  knowing  in  his  soul  that  things  must  change,  he 
will  sell  out  his  grain-fields  at  increased  values,  still  conscious  that  he  will  be 
able  to  buy  them  back  bye-and-bye,  should  he  desire  to  do  so,  at  a  fearful 
discount. 

After  all,  in  the  long  run  Germany  would  have  done  better,  say  business 
men,  had  she  gone  on  with  all  her  other  plans  of  progressive  politics,  coloni- 
zation, etc.,  and  let  the  tax  on  breadstuff's  alone.  No  commercial  treaty, 
however  favorable,  can  make  up  for  the  losses  expected  to  result  from  the 
new  toll.  The  new  duties  will  not  benefit  a  whole  class,  but  a  very  small 
part  of  one  class.  Land  owners  who  measure  their  wheat  fields  by  the  square 
mile  will  have  no  cause  to  complain,  but  small  farmers  who  add  cow-keeping, 
hog-raising,  a  hennery,  etc.,  to  their  method  of  living  will  suffer  a  great 
deal  when  they  come  to  purchase  the  amountu  necessary  to  price  off*  iheir 
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demand.  It  was  successfully  demonstrated  in  Parliament  by  a  welL-known 
and  distinguished  agricultural  member  that  the  large  farmers  needed  no 
assistance,  and  that  small  farmers  would  be  injured  by  the  system  proposed. 
To  the  statement  that  lands  given  over  to  wheat  culture  were  not  paying 
because  of  constant  depression  of  prices  and  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  member  referred  to  submitted  figures  showing  that  in  one  case  a 
farm  of  500  acres  showed  a  total  of  23,702  marks  for  its  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  rape  sales  for  1881,  and  24,091  marks  for  the  year  1886,  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  latter  year  of  389  marks.  The  fall  in  price  was  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  increased  product.  Now  the  cost  of  production  during 
the  same  time  had  decreased,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures, 
taken  from  the  books  of  the  farm  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  average 
yearly  cost  of  production  was,  from  1871-1875,  10,428  marks;  1876-1880, 
10,609;  1880-1885,  10,100.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
necessities  produced  by  competition,  one  of  the  results  of  which  was  the 
introduction  of  a  machine  for  hand  labor.  The  books  of  a  farm  of  some  10 
acres  showed  a  harvest  of  grain  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family;  he  was  compelled  to  buy  one-third  of  his  yearly  amount.  These 
figures  were  submitted  to  Parliament  by  a  practical  farmer. — Mannheim, 
January  2$^  1888. 

J.  C.  MONAGHAN, 

Consul, 
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Every  person  who  has  been  interested  in  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish, 
particularly  trout  and  the. several  other  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
salmonoidf  knows  what  care  and  labor  are  necessary  to  carry  the  yoimg  fry 
through  the  period  immediately  following  the  absorption  of  the  umbilical 
sac^  and  to  bring  them  to  such  a  stage  of  maturity  that  they  can  be  safely 
turned  loose  in  open  ponds  or  streams  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  mere 
hatching  of  the  eggs  involves  no  difficulty,  and,  under  fair  conditions,  is 
ordinarily  so  successful  as  to  make  the  propagation  of  fish  in  almost  any 
quantity  an  apparently  easy  matter.  But  with  the  commencement  of  artifi- 
cial nutrition  the  serious  part  of  the  task  begins,  and  it  is  usually  a  small 
percentage  of  the  swarms  which  are  hatched  that  reach  the  maturity  of  year- 
lings, at  which  period  the  dangers  of  infancy  are  past.  During  the  inter- 
vening months  it  has  been  customary  to  feed  the  young  alewives  on  curdled 
milk,  coagulated,  blood,  finely  hashed  meat  and  liver,  grated  yolk  of  eggs, 
macerated  brains  of  animals,  etc.,  the  preparation  of  which,  and  the  frequent 
feeding  of  the  dainty  little  creatures,  involve  constant  and  more  or  less  costly 
labor.  Moreover,  none  of  these  forms  of  nutriment  have  been  found  entirely 
satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  all  distinctly  artificial  and  different 
from  the  living,  organic  food  which  nature  provides  for  those  species  of  fish 
during  their  tender  infantile  period.  This  difficulty  of  providing  proper 
nutriment  results  often  in  turning  out  the  young  fry  into  open  water  top 
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early,  when  the  temperature  of  the  stream  or  pond  is  so  much  below  that  of 
the  tanks  in  which  they  have  been  hatched  that  they  perish  by  thousands 
from  chill  and  inanition,  without  making  an  effort  to  find  natm-al  food  in 
their  new  element.  Accordingly,  the  problem  has  been  to  devise  a  natural, 
self-reproducing  food',  so  easy  and  certain  in  preparation  that  it  may  be 
cheaply  and  abundantly  provided,  and  thus  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  the 
alewives  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  months  of  their  existence,  by  the  end 
of  which  time  they  should  be  so  strong  and  active  that  a  large  majority  may 
be  relied  upon  to  survive  the  struggle  for  life  in  larger  waters. 

This  result  seems  to  have  been  fully  attained  by  a  discovery  made  several 
years  ago  by  Mr.  F.  Lugrin,  of  Geneva,  and  practiced  shice  1884  in  the 
piscicultural  establishment  at  Gremaz,  in  the  department  of  Ain,  in  Eastern 
France.  As  this  process  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  eminent  ex- 
perts sent  specially  for  the  purpose  by  piscicultural  societies  of  England  and 
other  countries,  it  is  thought  that  some  account  of  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  large  and  rapidly-growing  class  of  fish  culturists  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lugrin  was  for  many  years  a  practical  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  He  noted  the  steady  diminution  of  the  more  important  species  of 
fish  in  the  lake,  and  sought  to  ascertain  the  cause.  He  gradually  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  germ  of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  growing  scarcity  of 
minute  Crustacea  and  the  larvae  which  are  the  natural  food  of  the  trout  and 
other  fish,  especially  during  their  first  months  of  nutrition. 

After  elaborate  experiments  he  hit  upon  a  system  by  which  daphnia^ 
Cyclops y  fresh  water  shrimps  {grammarus  puUx)  etc.,  could  be  bred  in 
countless  myriads  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  The  hatching  and  rearing  of 
a  generation  of  these  minute  creatures  is  the  work  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
days,  and  as  the  process  may  be  repeated — or  rather  repeats  itself — again 
and  again  in  the  same  water,  the  problem  would  seem  to  be  solved. 

Whoever  has  watched  from  a  place  of  concealment  the  trout  feeding  in 
an  American  stream  has  admired  the  adroitness  with  which  they  work  down 
stream,  raising  with  their  noses  the  up-stream  edge  of  flat  stones  until  the 
current,  catching  underneath,  aids  the  clever  little  forager  to  turn  over  the 
stone  and  expose  the  minute  larvae  and  crustacea  on  which  he  so  voraciously 
feeds.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  process  now  under  consideration  to  raise  by 
artificial  means  these  same  species  of  organisms,  and  in  such  quantities  that 
the  young  fry  may  not  only  be  abundantly  fed  in  tanks  or  small  enclosed 
ponds,  but  ample  supplies  provided  for  enriching  larger  streams  and  ponds 
where,  for  some  reason,  the  natural  supply  may  be  insufficient. 

The  apparatus  is  simple,  and  visitors  properly  introduced  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  the  entire  establishment  at  Gremaz,  which  occupies  a  gently- 
sloping  piece  of  groimd,  about  six  acres  in  extent,  and  watered  by  three 
springs,  which  yield  collectively  about  500  gallons  of  water'  per  minute. 
The  tanks  are  square  excavations,  about  120  feet  long  by  12  in  width,  with 
a  depth  of  five  feet.  The  ground  being  of  a  gravelly  character  it  was  neces- 
sary to  line  the  walls  and  bottom  of  some  of  the  tanks  with  cement  in  order 
to  retain  the  water,  but  in  close,  clayey  earth  this  would  be  ne^less,  and 
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the  natural  dirt  bottom,  if  not  too  muddy,  would  be  preferable  to  cement. 
The  tanks  have  the  same  general  level,  and  are  divided  by  sliding  gates  of 
wire  gauze  sufficiently  fine  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  fry.  Thus  far  all  is 
simple  and  obvious.  The  process  of  Mr.  Lugrin,  which  has  been  patented 
in  several  countries,  consists  in  spreading  upon  the  bottom  of  these  tanks  a 
material  impregnated  with  the  elements  necessary  to  produce  spontaneously 
a  limitless  number  of  daphnictj  cyciopSy  UmnoCy  as  well  as  fresh  water  springs 
and  the  larvae  of  various  ephemera  which  form  the  natural  aliment  of  trout 
and  other  salmonidae  at  all  stages  of  their  growth.  Once  constructed  and 
impregnated  with  this  producing  material  —  which  is  of  trifling  cost  —  these 
tanks  go  on  with  their  work  automatically  and  indefinitely.  The  water,  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  depth,  being  left  undisturbed  two  or  three  weeks,  is 
found  peopled  with  swarming  myriads  of  minute  organisms  of  the  species 
above  named.  Twenty  thousand  trout  a  year  old,  or  three  thousand  two 
years  old — which  last  should  average  nearly  or  quite  a  pound  in  weight — are 
considered  a  sizable  flock  for  a  pasture  of  that  size,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  they  rush  to  occupy  and  ravage  their  new  feeding  ground  is  a  delight 
to  the  pisciculturist.  If  the  propagation  has  been  ordinarily  abundant  these 
20,000  young  fry  or  3,000  year-olds  will  subsist  royally  in  a  tank  of  the  size 
indicated  for  an  entire  month.  They  will  eat  on  an  average  20  to  25  pounds 
of  food  per  day,  or  600  to  800  pounds  per  month.  Careful  experiment  has 
demonstrated  that  each  tank  at  Gremaz  will  produce  650  to  900  pounds  of 
crevettes  (fresh-water  shrimps),  to  say  nothing  of  the  myriads  of  daphnicty 
cychps  and  other  species  produced  in  the  same  water  during  the  same  time. 
When,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  the  tank  has  become  depleted,  the  gate  is 
opened  and  the  fish  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep  to  a  new  and  similar  pasture. 
The  first  tank,  being  closed  and  left  in  quiet,  immediately  begins  the  process 
of  reproduction,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  is  swarming -again 
with  the  varied  minute  organic  life  which  far  surpasses  in  value  as  food  for 
fish  anything  that  has  been  yet  devised  by  man.  Thus  the  simple,  inex- 
pensive process  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  the  fish  always  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous and  larger  at  two  years  old  than  those  artificially  fed  are  at  the  age  of 
three  years.  Yearlings  bred  in  this  way  are  strong,  and  capable  of  making 
their  way  in  any  open  stream  or  pond  supplied  with  food  and  suitable  for- 
their  existence.  One  thousand  of  such  yearlings  have  been  found  more 
effective  in  stocking  a  depleted  trout  stream  than  fifty  thousand  young  fry 
turned  in,  as  has  been  so  often  done  heretofore,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them 
at  the  tender  age  when  artificial  feeding  first  becomes  not  only  necessary  but 
difficult  and  troublesome.  For  these  tender  nurslings  all  open  waters, 
particularly  when  inhabited  by  older  trout  or  other  voracious  species,  are 
beset  with  a  thousand  dangers  which  the  vigorous  yearling  is  able  to  escape. 
It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the  system  practiced  at  Gremaz  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  industrial  raising  of  trout  and  other  fish  for  market,  and 
to  the  restocking  of  streams  and  ponds  for  purposes  of  sport.  In  the  first 
case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  a  series  of  tanks  or  small  ponds  from 
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one  to  another  of  which  the  fish  can  be  changed  monthly,  as  hereinbefore 
described,  until  they  reach  a  marketable  size ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
trout  raised  by  this  method  have  the  natural  firmness  and  flavor  of  wild  fish, 
and  not  the  flabby,  degenerate  character  of  those  which  have  been  fed  on 
liver,  oflial,  and  other  unnatural,  degrading  food.  Once  prepared,  a  tank  or 
pond  is  permanently  productive.  However  voracious  the  young  fish  may 
be,  they  leave  the  bottom  of  the  water  still  peopled  with  myriads  of  parent 
organisms  which  reproduce  so  rapidly  that,  before  the  end  of  a  month,  the 
placid  water  becomes  clouded  with  swarming  millions  of  their  progeny. 
The  fecal  matter  dropped  by  the  fish  during  their  month  of  occupancy  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  bottom,  and  thus  the  system,  once 
established,  becomes  automatic  and  self-sustaining. 

A  single  attendant  can  have  the  care  of  a  large  establishment,  his  only 
duty  being  to  drive  the  fish  periodically  from  one  feeding  ground  to  another 
and  close  the  gate  behind  them,  as  a  farmer  changes  his  flocks  firom  one 
pasture  to  another. 

It  remains  to  be  explained  that  while  the  daphnia,  niais^  cyclopSj  and 
other  extremely  delicate  species  can  be  profusely  grown  only  in  still  water, 
the  fresh-water  shrimp  (^grammarus  pulex)  grows  abundantly  in  living 
streams.  At  Gremaz,  rivulets  are  provided  which  flow  from  the  springs  into 
the  tanks  and  carry  away  the  overflow.  These  rivulets,  the  bottoms  of 
which  have  been  impregnated  by  the  Lugrin  system,  are  filled  with  cresses 
and  other  water  plants  and  produce  the  minute  shrimps  in  such  abundance 
that  they  are  gathered  daily  in  pansful  by  a  few  sweeps  of  a  gauze  scoop-net 
and  fed  to  the  fish  in  the  swarming  tanks.  This  part  of  the  process  is  easily 
applicable  to  natural  streams  where  a  sufficiency  of  food  does  not  already 
exist. 

As  to  the  applicability  of  this  system  to  American  pisciculture,  there  is 
apparently  no  room  for  doubt  or  question.  Th^  same  natural  conditions 
which  exist  at  Gremaz  can  be  found  in  nearly  if  not  quite  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  same  food  which  is  produced  there  may  be  used  in  growing 
nearly  every  species  of  fish  which  is  artificially  reared  in  the  United  States. 
American  brook  trout,  the  rainbow  trout  and  California  salmon  thrive 
admirably  in  the  tanks  at  Gremaz. 

To  conclude  with  the  verdict  of  Prof.  Francis  Day,  who,  in  October 
last,  came  specially  from  England  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  system 
which  has  been  so  successfully  established  there: 

When  I  remark  that  in  fifteen  days  a  tank,  35  meters  long  by  3  brood,  and  40  centi- 
meters deep,  and  capable  of  containing  20,000  yoang  trout,  can  be  fuUy  stocked  with  food 
in  fifteen  days,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  residents  for  one  month  without  any  additioDal 
supply^  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Lugrin  has  solved  a  difficult  problem,  and  that  his 
mode  of  cultivating  the  natural  food  of  fishes  will  prove  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  fish 
culturist,— MaRSWLUS,  February  2^,  i8S3, 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Cmsuf, 
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San  Domingo  Cable  System.  —  Consul  Astwood  writes  from  San 
Domingo  under  date  January  16,  1888: 

I  have  to  report  the  important  information  that  this  Republic  is  about  to  be  placed  in  cable 
communication  with  the  world.  The  cable  ship  has  already  arrived  at  this  port  with  the 
material  for  laying  the  line  between  this  city  and  the  Island  ot  Cura^oa.  Operations  have 
already  begun  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  offices,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  the  cable  will  be  laid 
within  the  next  sixty  days. 

Another  cable  will  be  laid  between  the  ports  of  Puerto  Plata  and  Santiago  de  Cuba;  the 
tel^;raph  line  overland,  connecting  Puerto  Plata,  Santiago  and  other  inland  towns  with  this 
city,  will  reach  here  in  a  few  weeks. 

These  several  enterprises  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  commercial  prospects  of  this 
Republic. 


GERMAN  UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION  FOR  PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS. 


The  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D,  C 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  copy  and  translation  of  a  letter, 
dated  the  9th  instant,  from  the  President  of  the  German  Universal  Exposi- 
tion for  Prevention  of  Accidents,  begging  me  to  make  known  in  the  United 
States,  among  those  whom  it  may  concern,  the  objects  and  aims  of  the 
Exposition.  Accompanying  the  letter  were  three  pamphlets  (programmes), 
which  I  also  enclose  herewith. 

GEO.  H.  PENDLETON. 

[Translation.] 

WiLHELM  Street  55,  Berlin,  March  9,  j888. 

Bis  Excellency  the  Envoy  Extraordmary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America^  The  Honorable  George  H.  Pendleton. 

The  undersigned  board  of  directors  has  the  honor  to  give  notice  that  a  German  Universal 
Exposition  for  Prevention  of  Accidents  will  be  held  in  the  months  from  April  to  July,  1889. 
The  Exposition  is  to  contain  apparatus  and  appliances  meant  to  protect  workmen  against  the 
dangers  which  threaten  them  in  the  industrial  occupations,  from  the  knowledge  and  introduc- 
tion of  which  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  may  be  expected. 

The  humanitarian  views  which  prompt  this  Exposition  have  won  the  full  sympathy  and 
support,  not  only  of  the  principal  representatives  of  industry  and  agriculture  in  Germany,  but 
also  of  the  German  Imperial  and  Royal  Prussian  state  officials. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  three  copies  of  the  enclosed  programme,  the  Exposition  aims  not 
only  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  apparatus  and  appliances  calculated  to  prevent  accidents, 
but  also  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  their  further  development  and  to  furnish  the  inventors 
of  similar  protective  contrivances  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  practical  utility.  The 
Exposition  will  therefore  have  much  of  the  character  of  an  industrial  exposition,  differin.q; 
only  from  Hat  purely  industrial  expositions  in  that  such  articles  only  will  be  admitted  whose 
whole  aim  or  make  has  a  demonstrable  relation  to  the  prevention  of  accidents.     Such  articles 
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and  appliances  shall  also  be  admitted  whidi  tend  to  the  workmen's  protection  and  general 
welfare,  and  are  therefore  adapted  to  lead  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  diminuation  of  industrial 
accidents. 

As  the  workmen  and  handicraftsmen  of  all  lands  have  an  equal  concern  in  the  decrease 
of  accidents  in  the  industrial  occupations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Exposition  will  also 
be  of  interest  for  other  coimtries,  especially  as,  according  to  the  "  Conditions  for  Exhibitors  " 
found  in  the  progranmie,  foreigners  are  allowed  to  enter  their  exhibits. 

The  undersigned  board  of  directors  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  respectfully  beg  your 
Excellency  to  make  this  projected  undertaking  known,  in  the  manner  that  may  seem  most  fit 
to  you,  among  those  whom  it  may  concern,  but  especially  among  the  makers  and  inventors 
of  safety  apparatus  in  the  States  whose  Government  your  Excellency  represents. 

The  undersigned  board  of  directors  will  be  happy  to  give  further  information,  and  begs  a 
gracious  acceptance  of  the  assurances  of  most  profound  esteem  with  which  it  signs, 

Your  Excellency's  most  humble  Board  of  Directors  of  the  German  Universal  Exposition 
for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents, 

REIMANN  ROESICKE, 

Chairman, 


COMMERCIAL    TREATY  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  SWITZERLAND. 


A  commercial  treaty  has  just  been  signed  between  Italy  and  Switzerland 
which  places  the  latter  among  '*the  most  favored  nations." 

As  all  efforts  to  renew  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Italy 
have  failed;  it  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  briefly  the  most  important 
consequences  of  this  failure.  Among  these  are  an  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
in  the  duty  on  textiles  imported  from  France  into  Italy,  and  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  duty  on  minerals  and  manufactures  of  metals,  and  wines — 
including  brandy.  The  result  will  probably  be  that  Italy  will  import  her 
textiles  from  England,  and  that  a  stimulus  will  be  given  to  iron  manufjBu:tures 
in  Italy.  Of  much  more  importance  to  Italy  is  the  large  increase  in  the 
duties  imposed  by  France  upon  wines,  raw  silk,  and  cattle  imported  into 
France  from  Italy.  Hitherto  Italy  has  supplied  the  Lyons  silk  mills  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  raw  material,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  mills  will 
now  be  obliged  partly  to  suspend  their  operations.  Immense  quantities  of 
cheap  Italian  wines  have  hitherto  been  sent  to  France  to  be  converted  into 
"Bordeaux  wine,"  and  the  importation  of  Italian  cattle  has  been  very  large. 
Italy  will  now  have  to  send  her  cattle  to  England,  and  will  greatly  extend  her 
silk  manufactures*  The  Italians  have  now  the  opportuity  to  improve  their 
own  wines  instead  of  selling  them  as  material  to  French  winemakers,  and 
should  this  be  done  Italy  could,  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years,  rival 
France  as  a  producer  of  wines  of  all  classes. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  tariff"  war  between  France  and 
Italy  will  extend  the  market  for  American  cattle  in  France  and  for  American 
textiles  in  Italy. — Rome,  March  2,  1888. 

W.  L.  ALDEN, 

Consul  General. 
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RAILROAD    FRANCHISE    IN    MEXICO. 


Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  railroad  concession  having  been 
granted  on  December  5,  1887,  for  a  line  to  commence  at  the  port  of  Mazat- 
Ian  (Consular  District  of  Mazatlan),  State  of  Sinaloa,  to  extend  to  the 
northwest,  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  line  of  the  Gulf  of  California  into 
Sonora,  to  connect  with  the  Sonora  railway  at  some  convenient  point  north 
of  Guaymas;  this  franchise  or  contract  was  not  formally  confirmed  by  the 
President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  until  February  23d  of  this  year,  and  is  a 
modification  of  the  franchise  or  contract  of  the  Sinaloa  and  Durango  line 
which  was  signed  on  July  5,  1886. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  line  shall  pass  through  Culiacan,  the  State  capital 
of  Sinaloa  into  Sonora,  touching  at  Alamos,  and,  as  before  stated,  connect- 
ing with  the  Sonora  railway. 

The  contract  also  includes  a  road  from  Culiacan  or  Mazatlan  to  some 
point  instate  of  Durango  with  right  to  continue  the  line  through  the  State 
of  Coahuila  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  construct  branches  from  either  side 
of  the  lines,  each  branch  not  to  exceed  62.14  statute  miles  in  length,  the  said 
branches  to  be  designated  to  the  executive  within  five  years  from  date  of  sig- 
nature of  the  franchise. 

From  the  pdrt  of  Altata  to  the  city  of  Culiacan  a  railway  35  miles  in 
length  is  in  operation.  This  piece  of  road  was  constructed  imder  a  conces- 
sion granted  to  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa  on  15  th  August,  1880. 
The  time  allowed  for  commencement  and  completion  of  the  surveys  and  con- 
struction of  the  line  is  the  same  as  that  stipulated  by  the  concession  of  July 
5,  1886,  but  extended  so  as  to  coimt  from  February  23d  of  this  year. 

The  concession  confers  right  to  construct  and  operate  dodcs,  wharfe, 
warehouses,  telegraphs,  etc.,  as  is  usual  in  such  contracts. 

The  road  to  be  standard  gauge,  the  maximum  of  grades  to  be  four  per 
cent,  and  the  minimum  radius  of  curves  to  be  3  25  feet.  The  weight  of  rails 
to  be  60  pounds  to  the  yard. 

The  company  formed  to  carry  out  this  contract  can  issue  bonds  at  not 
less  than  115,000  nor  more  than  ^25,000  per  kilometer,  and  can  mortgage 
the  line  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  1150,000  per  kilometer.  The  subsidy  giVen 
by  Crovemment  to  be  |8,ooo  per  kilometer  (equal  to  112,874  a  statute 
mile)  in  bonds  denominated  **  railway  subsidy  bonds,"  bearing  6  per  cent 
interest  payable  by  the  Treasury  every  six  months. 

At  the  end  of  99  years  the  road  and  all  its  equipments  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Government. 

Referring  to  a  franchise  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year,  mentioned  in  my  general  report  of  that  year,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  railroad  from  Guaymas  to  Alamos  240  mile§  distant,  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  route  has  been  made  but  no  work  of  construction  has 
yet  been  commenced  nor  has  any  material  arrived. — Guaymas,  Mexico, 
March  19,  1888.  A.  WILLARD, 

Consul 
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THE    RAILROADS    OF   TRINIDAD. 


There  are  54^  miles  of  railway  on  this  island,  all  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. ,  The  dates  when  the  various  lines  were  opened  fpr  use  were  frona 
1876  to  1886.  The  line  from  Port  of  Spain  to  "Armia"  extends  about  16 
miles  in  an  easterly  direction;  that  from  Port  of  Spain  to  "San  Fernando" 
reaches  about  31  miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  the  one  from  San  Fer- 
nando to  Princestown  has  7  miles  in  an  easterly  direction. 

Th^se  railways  extend  through  fertile  plains,  and  along  the  sugar  and 
cocoa  plantations.  The  crown  claims  the  right  of  way,  but  pays  a  compen- 
sation to  private  property  of  about  ;;^2o  per  acre,  on  the  average.  The 
materials  for  constructing  these  railways  were  mostly  brought  from  England. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  communications  are  established  along  the  lines. 
Farms  and  villages  are  appearing,  and  the  population  —  principally  negroes 
and  coolies  —  is  rapidly  increasing.  Manufactures  are  in  demand,  and 
are  imported  from  England. — ^Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.,  February  2g,  1888. 

MOSES  H.  SAWYER, 

Consul, 


MEXICAN    AND   CALIFORNIA   STEAMSHIPS. 


Referring  to  my  dispatch  dated  September  7th  of  last  year,*  respecting  the 
maugund  voyage  of  the  first  steamship  of  the  Mexican  International,  Pacific,, 
and  Gulf  of  California  Steamship  Company,  in  compliance  with  a  contract 
made  with  the  Mexican  Government  by  Luis  HuUer  &  Co.,  in  1886,  which 
called  for  monthly  steamers  from  San  Diego  (U.  S.)  to  San  Jos^  de  Guata- 
mala,  to  touch  at  all  intermediate  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico^ 
including  Guaymas,  I  beg -leave  to  add  that  only  three  irregular  voyages 
have  been  made  by  the  steamships  of  this  company,  and  it  is  now  reported 
that  the  company  will  not,  for  the  present,  continue  to  despatch  steamers  on 
the  route  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  remunerative  traffic. 

The  steamers  of  the  California  and  Mexican  Steamship  Company,  making 
voyages  from  San  Francisco  (U.  S.)  to  Guaymas  and  intermediate  Mexican 
ports,  "laid  off"  their  steamers  since  the  first  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  sup- 
posed permanency  of  the  voyages  of  the  Mexican  International,  Pacific,  and 
Gulf  of  California  Steamship  Company's  steamers,  before  mentioned. 

This  month  a  steamer  of  the  California  and  Mexican  Steamship  Company 
will  commence  making  regular  voyages  to  Guaymas,  touching  at  the  inter- 
mediate Mexican  ports  of  Ensenada  de  Todos  Santos,  Magdelena  Bay,  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  Mazatlan,  and  La  Paz,  as  formerly. — Guaymas,  March  20 y  1888. 

A.  WILLAkD, 

Consul, 

■"Printed  in  Consular  Rkports,  No.  88,  January,  1888,  p.  164. 
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MEXICAN    TRADE    WITH    EUROPE.* 


Our  daily  contemporary,  La  Patria,  greatly  fears  that  the  people  c»f  this 
country  will  become  **  the  commercial  subjects  of  the  United  States"  for  the 
reason  that,  while  trade  with  the  Northern  Republic  is  daily  increasing,  com- 
mercial dealings  with  Europe  are  decreasing  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
completion  of  the  cen.tral  railway,  our  contemporary  reasons,  dealt  a  power- 
ful blow  at  European  commerce  with  this  country,  aqd  when  the  second 
trunk  line  connecting  us  with  the  United  States  shall  be  completed  next 
autumn,  the  Patria  considers  that  the  absorption  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country  by  the  Americans  will  be  completed.  It  is  not  the  American  people 
of  the  United  States  against  which  our  contemporary  inveighs,  but  against  a 
commercial  monopoly  which  it  believes  will  bring  political  and  industrial  dis- 
aster upon  this  Republic.  Our  contemporary  asks  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
article:  "But  how  could  this  American  commercial  invasion  be  stopped?*' 
And  its  reply  to  its  own  query  is;  **  By  favoring  European  trade  in  everyway 
possible,  since  our  principal  products  find  their  market  in  Europe.*'  En 
tassant  we  may  remark  that  the  market,  of  the  principal  products  of  this 
country  is  shown  by  Government  statistics  not  to  be  Europe  but  the  United 
Sutes.  While  we  desire  to  see  trade  with  Europe  increase,  believing  it  for 
the  interests  of  the  country  to  have  as  many  markets  as  possible  open  to  it, 
the  fact  remains  that  neither  France  nor  Italy,  Spain  nor  Germany,  Belgium 
nor  Austria,  show  any  desire  to  trade  extensively  with  this  country.  The 
^orts  of  the  Patria  to  extend  the  trade  of  Mexico  to  Europe  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  practical  attempt  of  Europeans  to  buy  the  characteristic 
produces  of  Mexico.  The  truth  is  that  the  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
give  this  country  the  cold  shoulder;  they  do  not  build  the  railways  that  are 
opening  up  formerly  inaccessible  but  rich  sections  of  the  Republic;  they  do 
not  invest  in  mines,  or  lands,  but  content  themselves  with  selling  as.  much  as 
possible  here  and  buying  as  little  as  possible  of  our  national  products.  The 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

England  and  the  United  States,  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  have 
placed  in  this  country  enormous  sums  of  money,  have  built  railways,  operated 
mines  and  bought  vast  tracts  of  lands,  conducting  all  their  enterprises  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  country.  In  the  creation  of  wealth  on  Mexican  sod  the 
English  and  the  Americans  have  expended  a  vast  ^ount  of  capital  and  energy. 
It  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  otjier  nationalities  have  done  the  same.  By 
encouraging  the  building  of  railways,  connecting  with  the  system  of  trans- 
portation in  the  Northern  Republic,  Mexico  has  identified  her  commercial 
interests  with  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  both 
her  natural  and  most  easily  accessible  markets,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
the  contrary  it  will  be  found  that  economic  no  more  than  political  revolu- 
tions go  backward. — Matamoros,  Mexico,  February  14,  1888. 

•  The  brief  article  on  "  Trade  with  Europe  "  is  taken  from  the  Mexican  Financier  of  January  14, 1888.  It 
15  of  interest  as  showing  how  Amencau  commercial  interests,  aided  by  the  new  railways,  are  steadiiy  gaining 
the  trade  of  Mexico. — [Consul  General  Suiton.] 
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COPYRIGHT    REGULATIONS  OF   JAPAN, 


[  Transmittbd  by  ^imsTBit  Hubbard.  ] 


We  hereby  give  our  sanction  to  the  present  ordinance  relating  to  the  copyright  regulation  $» ' 
and  order  it  to  be  promulgated.     [His  Imperial  Majesty's  Sign-Manual,  Privy  Seal.]     Dated 
the  28th  day  of  the  12th  month  of  the  20th  year  of  Meiji.    Countersigned — Count  Ito  Hiro- 
bumi,  Mmister  President  of  State ;  Cbunt  Yamagata  Aritomo,  Minister  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs ;  Count  Yamada  Akiyoshi,  Minister  of  State  for  Justice. 

Imperial  Ordinance  No.  77— Copyright  Re(;ulations. 

Article  I.  The  term  "  cc^yright"  shall  mean  the  right  by  virtue  of  which  an  author  shall 
be  able  to  have  the  exclusive  enjoyments  of  benefits  arising  out  of  the  publication  of  a  literary 
work  or  of  a  picture  or  drawing  of  whatever  sort.  The  term  "  counterfeit "  shall  mean  a  liter- 
ary work  or  a  picture  that  has  been  published  without  the  consent  of  the  holder  of  the  copy- 
right 

Art.  II.  Any  person  who  shall  publish  a  literary  work  or  a  picture  or  drawing  of  what- 
ever sort,  in  accordance  with  the  Publication  Regulations,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  protec- 
tion for  his  copjrright  according  to  the  present  Regulations. 

Art.  III.  Those  who  desire  to  receive  protection  for  their  copyright  must,  previous  to  pub- 
lication, apply  to  the  Department  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  for  the  registration  of  their  copy- 
right, at  the  same  time  transmitting  to  the  said  Department  of  State,  a  sum  of  money  corre- 
sponding to  the  money  value  of  six  finished  copies  of  the  work  in  question. 

Art.  IV.  When  a  Government  office  intends  to  publish  a  literary  work  or  a  picture  or 
drawing  of  any  sort,  and  desires  to  obtain  registration  of  cop3rright  for  the  same,  the  fact  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  Department  of  State  of  Home  AiTairs. 

Art.  V.  During  the  period  of  protection,  the  words  "copyright  secured"  {hanken  shoyH)^ 
shall  be  inscribed  upon  the  literary  work  of  the  picture  or  drawing,  for  which  the  r^;istratioii 
of  cc^yright  has  been  obtained.  In  case  the  aforesaid  words  are  not  so  inscribed,  the  regis- 
tration shall  lose  its  effect.  ^ 

Art.  VI.  In  the  Department  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  there  shall  be  kept  a  copyright 
registration  book,  in  which  entries  shall  be  made  whenever  application  shall  be  made  for  regis^ 
tration ;  and  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  issued  to  applicants  for  the  same. 

Notices  of  literaiy  works  and  of  pictures  or  drawings  for  which  registration  has  beea  ob- 
tained, shall  be  published  upon  every  occurrence  thereof  in  the  Official  GoMette  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  Home  Affairs. 

Art.  VII.  The  cap3rright  shall  belong  to  the  author,  and  after  the  aqthor's  death,  to  his 
heir. 

The  copyright  of  reports  of  lectures  and  of  speeches  collected  in  a  book  form  shall  belong 
to  the  lecturer  himself  or  to  the  speaker;  but  when  the  reporter  thereof  has  published  them 
with  the  consent  of  the  lecturer  or  speaker,  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  reporter,  and 
afler  his  death,  to  his  heir. 

The  copyright  for  translation  shall  belong  to  the  translator,  and  after  his  death,  to  his  heir. 

The  copyright  of  literary  works  and  of  pictures  or  drawings  published  under  the  author- 
ship of  a  Government  office,  of  a  school,  company,  association,  or  of  the  like,  shall  l:>elong  to 
the  Government  office,  school,  company,  or  association  whatever,  under  whose  authorship  the 
same  may  be  published. 

The  copyright  of  literary  works  or  of  pictures  or  drawings  that  have  been  compiled  from 
th^  works,  lectures,  or  speeches  of  more  than  one  person,  shall  belong  to  the  compiler,  and 
after  his  death,  to  the  heir.  But  the  relation  between  the  compiler  and  the  original  author, 
lecturer,  or  speaker,  or  their  heirs  shall  be  arranged  by  mutual  agreement. 

Art.  VIII.  A  copjrright  may  be  sold  or  transferred  with  or  without  conditions. 
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Art,  IX.  When  the  certificate  of  the  r^;istration  of  a  copyright  has  been  injured  or  lost, 
application  may  be  made  to  the  Department  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  for  its  duplication  by 
stating  the  drcnmstances  attending  the  injury  or  loss.  The  applicant  shall,  however,  pay  a 
fee  of  50  sen  for  the  same. 

Art.  X.  The  period  of  the  protection  of  copyright  shall  be  for  the  life  of  the  author  and 
fcr  five  years  more.  When,  by  calculating  the  number  of  years  from  the  month  in  which  the 
copyright  has  been  registered  to  the  month  in  which  the  author  has  died  and  adding  five  years 
to  the  result,  it  is  found  that  the  whole  number  of  years  falls  short  of  thirty-five  years,  the 
period  for  which  the  cop3rright  shall  hold  good  shall  be  fixed  ^t  thirty-five  years  fix>m  the 
month  in  which  the  copyright  was  registered. 

In  the  case  of  a  joint  authorship,  the  period  during  which  the  copyright  shall  run  shall  be 
computed  with  regard  to  the  author  who  shall  die  last. 

In  the  case  of  literary  work^  and  of  pictures  or  drawings  published  under  the  authorship 
of  a  Government  ofiice,  school,  company,  association,  or  the  like,  or  in  case  of  literary  works 
and  of  pictures  or  drawings  published  after  the  death  of  the  author  of  the  same,  the  period 
during  which  a  copyright  shall  run,  shall  be  thirty-five  years  firom  the  month  in  which  the 
registration  thereof  was  made. 

Art.  XI.  In  the  case  of  literary  works  and  of  pictures  or  drawings  issued  in  a  series  of 
iucceeding  numbers,  the  period  of  copyright  ^hall  be  computed  for  each  number  fix>m  the  month 
of  its  publication.  But  on  each  occasion  the  process  mentioned  in  Article  lU  shall  be  gone 
through.  In  the  case  of  magazines,  the  process  mentioned  in  Article  III  may  be  omitted  with 
the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affairs. 

Art.  XII.  The  protection  of  copyright  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  change,  addition,  or 
abridgement  made  in  any  literary  work  or  picture  or  drawing;  nor  by  the  addition  of  notes,  of 
an  appendix,  of  drawings,  etc.;  nor  by  a  change  in  the  style  of  binding;  nor  by  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  number  of  volumes  composing  it. 

Art!  XIII.  In  the  case  of  literary  works  or  of  pictures  or  drawings  that  are  of  special 
benefit  to  society,*  but  that  have  not  repaid,  during  the  validity  of  the  copyright,  the  labor  and 
expenses  of  the  author,  the  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Afiairs  may,  on  the  application  of  the 
cop]nright-holder,  extend  the  period  of  copyright  for  10  years  longer. 

Art.  XIV.  When  a  copjrright-holder  has  died  during  the  period  of  efficacy  of  his  copy- 
right, and  when  any  one,  believing  there  is  no  successor  to  the  copyright-holder,  desires  to 
publish  the  literary  work  or  picture  or  drawing  copjrrighted,  he  shall  advertise  the  fact  for 
more  than  seven  days  in  the  Official  GatetUm  more  than  four  leading  newspapers  in  Tdkyd, 
and  in  a  newspaper  at  the  place  where  the  original  holder  of  the  cop3Tight  has  resided.  When 
no  successor  is  found' to  the  copyright  within  six  months  firom  the  last  day  of  advertisement, 
the  advertiser  may  publish  the  literary  work  or  picture  or  drawing  and  succeed  to  the  posses- 
non  of  the  copyright  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affiurs. 

In  the  case  of  any  unpublished  work,  the  author  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  nor  yet 
can  his  heir  be,  the  said  work  may  be  published  and  protection  for  the  cop3nright  may  be  ob- 
tamed  by  the  process  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  clause. 

Art.  XV.  Essays  or  other  articles,  or  novels,  which  have  been  completed  in  two  or  in 
more  than  two  numbers  of  the  same  newspaper  or  magazine,  cannot  be  compiled  into  a  book 
form  and  published  within  two  years  fhnn  the  month  in  which  the  said  essay,  article,  or  novel 
was  completed,  unless  the  consent  of  the  author  of  the  essay,  article,  or  novel  in  question  has 
been  first  obtained. 

Even  if  two  years  shall  have  elapsed,  such  essays,  articles,  or  novels,  as  have  already  been 
published  in  a  book  form  and  for  which  copyright  registration  has  been  obtained,  cannot  be 
oompiled  for  publication  a  second  time. 

Art.  XVI.  Any  person  who  shall  have  counterfeited  a  literary  work  or  a  picture  or  draw- 
ing, for  which  a  copyright  has  been  obtained,  shall  be  liable  to  a  claim  for  damages  that  may 
be  brought  against  him  by  the  copyright  holder.  The  violation  of  cop3rright  by  sale  of  manu* 
script  copies,  shall  be  visited  by  the  same  penalty  as  in  the  above  case. 
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Art.  XVII.  Upon  the  institution  of  a  case  of  counterfeit,  the  judge  may,  if  the  institntor 
of  the  case  so  requests  it,  temporarily  stop  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  work  in  queslioQ. 
But  whei^  after  trial  it  is  decided  that  such  work  is  not  a  counterfeit,  the  institutor  of  the  case 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  damages  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the 
said  work. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  obligation  to  pay  damages  in  relation  to  a  counterfeit  shall  extend  to 
the  heir  of  the  counterfeiter. 

Art.  XIX.  Any  i>crson  who  shall  make  a  translation  of  a  copyrighted  literary  work  or 
picture,  or  drawing,  shall  make  additions  thereto,  or  abridgements  therefrom,  shall  add  notes, 
an  appendix,  drawings,  etc.,  thereto,  or  shall  complete  the  unfinished  portion  thereof  and -shall 
publish  the  same  without  the  consent  of  the  copyright  holder ;  and  any  person  who  shall 
have  violated  Article  XV.  of  the  present  Regulations,  shsdl  be  dealt  with  as  a  counterfeiter. 

Any  person  who  shall  have  published  the  reports  of  lectures  or  speeches  without  the 
consent  thereto  of  the  lecturer  or  speaker,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  proceding  clause. 

Art.  XX.  The  cop3rright  of  a  translation  shall  belong  to  the  translator,  but  no  case  of 
counterfeit  can  be  brought  against  a  person  who  has  made  an  independent  translation  from 
the  original.  But  it  will  be  different  with  a  translation  which  is  proved  to  have  been  made 
by  pilfering  from  another  transladon  already  published. 

Art.  XXI.  Any  person  who  injures  the  copyright  of  another,  by  intentionally  mak- 
ing use  of,  or  by  imitating  the  title  of,  a  copyrighted  literary  work  or  by  combiniag  a  similar  ' 
name,  a  similar  name  of  a  company,  or  a  similar  name  of  a  firm,  etc.,  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
a  counterfeiter. 

Art.  XXII.  Any  person  who,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or  his  heir,  publishes  a 
literary  work  or  a  picture  or  drawing,  which  has  not  yet  been  published,  or  any  person  woo 
publishes  a  literary  work  or  a  picture  or  drawing  not  intended  for  sale  by  the  author,  shall  be 
treated  as  a  counterfeiter. 

Art.  XXIII.  When  photographs  of  a  literary  work  or  of  a  picture  or  drawing  are  taken, 
to  [for?]  the  infringement  of  a  copyright  of  the  same,  the  punishment  for  the  offence  shall  be 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  counterfeit. 

Art.  XXIV.  Any  person  who  shsJl  import  and  sell  foreign  counterfeits  of  a  literary  work 
or  of  a  picture  or  drawing  which  has  been  copyrighted  in  this  country,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
counterfeiter. 

Art.  XXV.  When  in  a  case  of  counterfeit  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  literaiy 
work  or  picture  or  drawing  in  question  is  counterfeited  or  not,  the  court  in  which  the  case  is 
tried  may  appoint  at  least  three  assessors  and  order  them  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

Art.  XXVI.  The  term  of  prescription  for  the  obligation  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  damages 
in  connection  with  a  counterfeit,  shall  be  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  t&e 
copyright  of  the  original  work. 

Art.  XXVII.  Counterfeiters  and  such  printers  and  book-sellers  as  may  know  the  truth  as 
to  the  counterfeit  of  the  work  in  hand,  shall  be  liable  to  a  major  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  one  month  and  not  more  than  one  year,  or  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  20  yen  and  not 
more  than  300  yen.  But  the  penalty  shall  be  meted  out  upon  the  mstitution  of  a  suit  by  the 
injured  party.  The  plates  and  impressions  of  a  coimterfeit  shall  be  confiscated  in  whatsoerer 
hands  they  may  be  found.  As  to  the  copies  already  sold,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof 
shall  be  confiscated  and  shall  be  given  to  the  injured  party,  together  with  the  aforesaid  plates 
and  impressions. 

Art.  XXVIII.  Even  in  the  case  of  literary  works  and  of  pictures  or  drawings  which 
have  not  been  copyrighted,  it  is  prohibited  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  author  by  mutilating 
the  work,  to  change  the  title,  to  conceal  the  name  of  the  author,  or  to  publish  the  work  under 
the  false  authorship  of  another  person.  Infraction  of  any  of  these  prohibitions  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  2  yen  and  of  not  more  than  100  yen.  The  penalty  shall, 
hmvever,  be  mete<l  out  upon  suit  by  the  injured  party. 
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Art.  XXIX.  Any  person  who  publishes  a  literary  work  or  a  picture  or  drawing  bearing 
the  words  *•  copyright  secured"  {hanken  shoyH)  without  having  gone. through  the  process 
mentioned  in  Article  III.,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  lo  yen  and  not  more  than 
loo  yen. 

Art.  XXX.  The  provisions  mentioned  in  the  Criminal  Code  for  the  mitigation  of  penal- 
ties on  account  of  voluntary  confession,  for  the  aggravation  of  penalties  on  account  of  repeti- 
tion, and  for  the  concurrence  of  several  infractions  committed  by  the  same  person,  shall  not 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Regulations. 

Art.  XXXI.  The  term  of  prescription  for  the  institution  of  public  prosecution  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  Regulations,  shall  be  two  years,  and  shall  be  computed  from  the  time 
when  the  literary  work  or  picture  or  drawing  in  question  was  sold  and  distributed  for  the 
last  time.  In  case  the  literary  work  or  picture  or  drawing  in  question  has  not  been  sold  and  dis- 
tributed, the  term  of  prescription  shall  be  computed  from  the  time  of  the  last  printing  thereof. 

Art.  XXXII.  The  period  of  copyright  obtained  under  the  existing  Publication  Regula- 
tions shall  be  computed  according  to  the  existing  Publication  Regulations. 

Dramatic  Copyright. — Imperial  Ordinance  No.  78. — Regulations  for  Plays  and 

Musical  Compositions. 

Article  I.  Play;^  and  musical  compositions  may  be  published,  and  copyrights  may  be 
obtained  for  the  same,  in  conformity  with  the  Publication  Regulations  and  the  Copyright 
R^ulations. 

Art.  II.  Any  person  who  has  published  a  play  or  a  musical  publication  and  holds  the 
a^yright  for  the  same,  may,  during  the  period  of  copyright,  also  possess  the  right  of  per- 
formance thereof  {i.  e.  of  the  performance  of  them  before  the  public  for  the  sake  of  profit). 
But  when  the  right  of  performance  is  reserved,  the  words  "  right  of  performance  is  reserved  " 
{kdgydken  shoydt)  shall  be  inscribed  upon  the  play  or  musical  composition  published. 

Art.  III.  The  right  of  performance  of  a  play  or  musical  composition  may  be  sold  or 
transferred,  with  or  without  conditions. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  who  violates  the  right  of  performance  of  a  play  or  of  a  musical 
composition  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  damages  to  the  holder  of  the  right  of 
performance  thereof.  Any  person  who  produces  in  public  an  unpublished  play  or  musical 
composition,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  thereof  or  his  heir,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalty  as  is  provided  for  in  the  above  case.  ^ 

Art.  V.  The  term  of  prescription  for  the  obligation  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  damages  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  a  play  or  of  a  musical  composition,  shall  be  one  year 
from  the  laSt  month  in  which  the  right  of  performance  was  violated. 
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The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  launched  in  this  country  during  the  year  1886 
was  473,000,  the  lowest  output  for  many  years.  The  tonnage  built  during 
1887  was  578,000,  showing  an  increase  of  105,000.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  much  of  the  building  during  1887  was  of  craft  for  special  trades. 

There  is  also  little  doubt  that  the  cheapness  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion helped  to  increase  the  demand  for  vessels.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  class  of  vessels-  built  during  the  past  year  has  been  of  a  better  type ; 
built  of  a  material  believed  to  be  more  enduring,  and  with  engines  capable 
of  working  more  economically,  with  a  lessened  use  of  fuel. 

^The  tables  transmitted  by  Conr,uI  Smith  were  substantially  those  that  were  printed* in    Cons   lar 
Rbport  No.  8q.  p.  276- 
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At  the  present  time  most  of  the  shipyards  in  this  district  are  fairly  well 
employed,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  trade  for  this  year  are  more  cheerful 
than  they  were  twelve  months  ago  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 

Most  of  the  vessels  now  on  the  stocks  are  of  large  carrying  capacity. 
An  important  fact  affecting  the  prospects  of  shipbuilding  is  that  the  number 
of  vessels  lying  idle,  especially  steamships,  is  very  small.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  vessels  are  now  in  course  of  construction  on  the  T)aie,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  is  being  energetically  pushed  forward.  A  fact  which 
favors  shipbuilding  is  that  for  some  time  past  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  colonies  has  been  .diminishing.  The  returns  of  the  regis* 
trar  general  show  that  there  were  removed  from  the  registries  by  loss  and 
sale  during  the  year  1887  497,000  tons,  and  that  there  were  added  to  the 
same  403,000,  showing  a  decrease  of  94,000  tons.  This  decrease  is  said  to 
be  mostly  in  sailing  vessels.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  increase  of  tonnage 
.  shows  a  large  proportion  of  tugs,  yachts  and  other  river  craft  and  fishing 
vessels. 

Of  steamships  there  is  an  increased  proportion  of  large-sized  vessels  for 
the  great  lines  —  passenger  rather  than  cargo-canying  vessels. — Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  February  3  y  1888, 

JOSEPH  SMITH, 

Consul, 

[Nbwspapbx  Extract.] 
We  have  given,  in  successive  issues,  retains  of  shipbuilding  at  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
yards,  and  also  those  of  a  few  representative  foreign  yards;  and  it  is  now  evident  that  in  1887 
there  was  some  recovery  from  the  depression  which  had  been  deepening  on  the  industry  yearly 
since  1885.  There  are  ports,  such  as  Bairow,  which  have  done  less  thb  year  than  in  its  pre- 
decessor, but  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  more  generally  the  tonnage  is  increased.  It  may 
be  well  to  give  and  extend  a  diagram  which  has  previously  been  given  in  the  Daily  Chronicle^ 
and  which  shows  roughly  at  a  glance  the  position  of  shipbuilding  at  the  chief  British  ports 
since  1879.    Jt  is  as  follows : 
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C— Qyde;  T  — Tyne;  W— Wear;  H  — Tees  and  West  Hartlepool. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  centers  the  year  1S87  has  surpassed  its  predecessors  in  extent 
of  tonnage.  In  1886  the  decrease  of  tonnage  brought,  roughly  speaking,  the  position  of  the 
ports  down  to  what  they  had  started  from  m  1879  J  ^^  the  increase  this  year  is  not  as  great  as 
that  of  1880. 

The  ports  we  have  named  build  by  far  ^e  largest  part  of  the  tonnage  of  the  nation.  The 
Clyde  has  launched  in  1887  a  splendid  fleet  of  324  vessels,  184,963  tons;  from  the  stately 
liner  down  to  the  small  yacht.  Our  own  Tyne  has  built  74  vessels,  104,296  tons — an  increase 
of  21,536  tons  on  its  predecessor.  The  Wear  takes,  as  on  previous  occasions,  the  thfrd  place, 
enlarging  its  total  of  the  previous  year;  and  fourth  on  the  list  comes  West  Hartlepool,  which 
has  more  than  trebled  its  production  of  last  year.  Oui  local  ports  have,  in  nearly  every 
iostante,  increased  their  tonnage,  and  the  net  result  may  be  indicated  in  the  fact  thfii  the  ship- 
building yards  from  Blyth  to  Whitby  have  turned  out  41  more  vessels  in  1887  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  whilst  the  tonnage  was  increased  by  the  large  quantity  of  107,500  tons.    There 

is  another  notable  comparison,  which  may  be  thus  giv^ : 

Tons. 

Average  production  of  northeast  yards ^ 7,600 

Average  production  of  Gyde  yards 4,400 

And  whilst  it  took  324  vessels  to  form  184,000  tons  on  the  Qyde,  at  our  local  ports  17  Z 
Tessels  were  284,833  tons.  Alike,  then,  in  the  aggregate  tonnage,  in  the  yield  of  the  yards 
on  the  average,  and  in  average  size  of  the  vessels,  this  coast  takes  a  much  prouder  i^sition 
than  the  famous  Qyde. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  material.  Our  returns  show  that  there  were  nearly  a  score  of  iships 
built  of  wood,  in  addition  to  boats,  so  that  the  "  wooden  walls  "  of  Ei^land  linger  still ;  iron 
is  used  at  some  ports  largely — the  Wear  constructing  nearly  a  third  of  its  number  of  vessels 
of  iron,  but  generally  that  form  of  metal  is  dwindling  and  steel  is  taking  its  place.  West 
Hartlepool  built  all  its  vessels,  save  one,  of  the  latter  material ;  and  on  the  Clyde  more  than 
half  in  number,  and  considerably  more  than  half  in  tonnage,  were  steel,  whilst  the  Tyne  built 
about  frve-sixths  of  its  vessels  in  1887  of  steel  also. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  **  blue  riband  "  of  the  trade  passes  to  Ireland,  Messrs. 
Harland  &  Wolf,  of  Belfast,  having  constructed  vessels  of  31445  tons,  whilst  Messrs.  W. 
Gray  &  Co.,  of  West  Hartlepool,  take  the  second  place  with  30,243  tons,  and  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Co.,  of  Greenock,  follow  with  27,035  tons.  From  this  the  builders*  tonnage  falls 
fmtil  we  re^h  the  return  of  one  firm  building  a  vessel  of  12  tons. 

Another  feature  which  should  be  named  is  the  increasing  use  of  triple  expansion  engines. 
Many  of  the  returns  show  that  all  the  steamers  built  by  the  builders  concerned  have  had  the 
newei*  fonn  of  engines,  and  "compound"  engines  are  like  iron — givmg  place  to  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  more  economical  form.  "  Quadruple  expansion "  engines  also  make  their 
appearance  in  the  return,  but  rarely  as  yet.  The  tendency,  however,  in  marine  engineering  is 
nmnistakable. — Newcastle  Chronicle, 
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I  enclose  a  translation  of  a  circular  from  the  Spanish  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  the  civil  governors  of  the  provinces  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
embodying  a  Royal  Decree  of  January  30th  last,  directing  prosecutions  to 
be  made  against  the  manufacturers  and  venders  of  adulterated  wines.  — Cadiz, 
February  3 y  1888.  DARIUS  H.  INGRAHAM, 

Consul, 

[Traksi-ation. — Circular.] 
The  Council  of  the  Association  of  Agriculturists  of  Spain,  the  League  of  Contributions  of 
Sanhicar,  the  Association  Viticulture  and  Enological  and  Provincial  Council  of  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Commerce  of  Valadolid  and  other  various  and  special  corporations  have  presented 
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petitions  to  this  Ministry  asking  for  measures  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  wines  and  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  substances  which  are  injurious  to  public  health. 

The  Minister  of  State  gives  information  that  wines  coming  from  Spain  haye  been  landed 
at  Bordeaux  colored  with  extracts  of  the  hulla  pit  oral,  whose  consumption  is  prohibited  in  France. 

In  Hemani,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Government  a  manufactory  of  artificial  wines, 
carried  on  by  a  French  subject,  for  violating  these  laws,  and  in  Vendsell,  more  than  20,000 
liters  of  wine  belonging  to  a  manufacturer  of  the  same  nationality  were  destroyed  on  account 
of  having  contained  noxious  substances. 

These  facts  have  appealed  powerfully  to  the  attention  of  the  Government,  because  they 
present  dangers  threatening  to  the  public  health,  and  demand  relief  from  one  of  the  causes 
that  alcoholism  produces  so  terrible  in  its  consequences  to  the  individual  and  society.  And 
although  the  evils  may  not  as  yet  have  reached  excessive  proportions,  the  fear  that  they  may  is 
sufficient  for  the  Government  to  act,*  emplo3ring  whatever  means  the  laws  provide,  with  the 
firm  purpose  of  not  yielding  until  a  result  alt(^ether  satisfactory  has  been  obtained. 

Besides  these  considerations  there  are  others  involving  the  good  name  of  Spanish  industry 

and  commerce,  which,  above  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  watch,  preventing  greed 

and  bad  faith  from  losing  the  market  of  our  wines,  so  much  sought  for  until  now  for  their 

excellent  qualities,  lest  they  disappear  under  the  manipulations  of  specxilators  for  whom  the 

shortest  means  is  fear  of  vigorous  punishment,  the  only  way  of  guarding  the  public  health,  and 

of  placing  the  grape  and  wine  industries,  so  important  to  Spain,  under  protection  from  frtmd 

and  fabification.  ' 

[Royal  Order.] 

First.  The  governors  of  the  provinces  shall  prosecute  the  sale  of  natural  and  artificial 
wines,  aguardientes  and  beverages  which  contain  noxious  matters,  being  careful  to  guard  fit>m 
consumption  those  that  are  found  in  this  condition,  punishing  the  first  offence  by  fine,  and 
delivering  over  those  repeating  the  offence,  to  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  following^  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the 
Royal  Council  of  Health,  will  be  considered  adulterated:  I.  Natural  wines  which  contain  im- 
pure industrial  alcohol  and  alcohol  from  the  husks,  (cascara)  if  they  are  not  rectified  and  purified. 
2.  Salicylic  acid  and  other  antiseptic  substances.  3.  Foreign  colored  substances,  those  derived 
from  the  products  oipit  coal  (productos  de  la  hulla),  as  well  as  from  vegetable  or  whatever  other 
origin.    4.  Artificial  glucose,  (azucar  de  f6cula),  sugar  from  flour  or  new  wine.    5.  Glycerine. 

Second.  Your  Excellency  will  order  the  mayors  in  compliance  with  the  preceding,  to 
employ  all  means  that  the  laws  provide  to  have  the  wines  analyzed,  particularly  those  made 
in  special  establishments  and  those  intended  for  exportation,  and  especially  those  sold  in  wine 
shops.  The  analyses  shall  be  made  in  the  municipal  laboratories,  where  there  are  any,  or  in 
those  of  the  institutes,  taking  advantage  of  any  other  whatever  of  the  State  or  of  the  province. 
In  towns  not  having  these,  the  analyses  shall  be  made  by  the  sub-delegates  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  and  if  there  is  none,  by  the  town  durectors  and  the  town  chemist.  If  any  suhdelegate 
refuses  to  perform  this  service,  he  shall  at  once  lose  his  ofBce. 

Third.  In  the  visits  that  your  Excellency  considers  it  convenient  to  make  personally  or  by 
means  of  a  special  delegate  as  well  as  whenever  the  mayors  believe  it  convenient,  there  shall 
be  sealed  three  bottles  of  the  wines  to  be  analyzed ;  one  to  be  kept  by  yourself  and  the  second 
by  the  owner  of  the  establishment.  The  third  shall  be  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  analyses, 
while  the  other  shall  be  sent  for  verification  in  case  of  objection  being  made.  The  result  of 
all  the  analyses  shall  be  published  in  the  Official  Bulletin. 

Fourth.  Tne  first  day  of  each  month  the  mayors  shall  render  to  your  Excellency  an  account 
of  the  analyses  made  the  month  preceding.  Those  who  neglect  shall  be  punished  by  your 
Excellency,  who  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  will  send  a  resum6  to  this  Ministry  of  the 
reports  which  have  been  remitted  to  you  by  the  mayors,  and  of  the  punishments  jrou  have 
imposed  on  those  who  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Fifth.  Your  Excellency  will  insert  this  circular  in  the  Official  Bulletin,  having  regard 
above  all  to  the  mediums  which  will  give  it  the  greatebt  publicity.  —  l\\v^W y  January joth,  i888* 

.ALIUREDA. 
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In  closing  a  report  on  the  cattle  industry  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  of 
the  date  of  November  24,  1883,  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion,  if  it  was  not 
in  its  infancy,  it  was  still  in  its  undeveloped  state,  and  that  it  would  hereafter 
assume  far  greater  proportions  and  be  prosecuted  with  far  better  results ;  that 
while  in  the  past  hojmed  cattle  were  only  raised  for  their  hides,  and  in  the 
present  only  for  their  hides  and  the  product  of  their  carcasses,  the  time  was 
coming  when,  with  the  influx  of  intelligent  labor  from  Europe,  to  these 
would  be  "added  also  the  products  of  the  dairy,  but  that  to  this  end  an  im- 
proved breed  would  have'  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  native  animals. 
In  other  reports  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  increased  interest,  by 
means  of  fairs  and  stock  exhibitions,  which  was  manifesting  itself  in  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  and  sheep,  though  in  reference  to  the 
latter  the  business  of  growing  fine-wooled  sheep  had  been  prosecuted  for 
many  years. 

INCREASED   DEMAND   FOR  FINE  BREEDS. 

A  change  for  the  better  in  all  these  branches  of  stock  industry  has  been 
going  on  almost  imperceptibly  for  several  years,  but  recently  there  has  been 
a  very  marked  development  of  a  taste  for  fine  stock  among  those  who  are 
•  engaged  in  this  department  of  industry.  It  is  difficult  now  to  visit  any  jmrt 
of  the  vast  plains  of  the  Argentine  Republic  without  noting  the  wonderful 
improvement  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  quality  of  the  sheep.  Probably 
no  part  of  the  world  can  exhibit  to-day  so  many  ipagnificent  flocks  of  prize- 
wooled  sheep  as  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  horses  also,  esi>ecially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cities  and  large  centers  of  population,  an  im- 
provement in  the  breed  is  becoming  very  preceptible.  The  small  "creoUe,*^ 
or  native  horse,  with  its  ungainly  appearance,  but  wonderful  powers  of 
endurance,  is  gradually  making  room  for  a  cross  which,  while  it  retains  the 
good  qualities  of  the  native  breed,  is  greatly  superior  in  size  and  style. 
There  has  seemed  to  be  less  interest  manifested  in  horned  cattle,  but  now 
very  fine  crosses  of  the  Durham  and  Hereford  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
^  gaunt  and  long-horned  native  stock. 

A   CHANCE   FOR  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

As  the  United  States  have  become  noted  for  the  wonderful  results  which  . 
have  been  produced  there  ii^  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  sheep,  horses,, 
and  homed  cattle — some  of  our  stock  farms  now  not  merely  rivalling  but 
surpassing  the  very  best  of  Europe — it  has  seemed  appropriate  that  I  should 
oflficially  call  the  attention  of  our  stock  breeders  to  the  market  which  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  now  oflfering  for  the  best  grades  of  animals.  For  a 
while  the  growing  demand  for  blood  stock  was  in  great  part  filled  by  special 
orders  sent  to  England  and  the  Continent,  but  more  recently  owners  of  fine 
animals  abroad  have  been  imdertaking  the  importation  on  their  own  account. 
And  now  the  auction  marts  of  this  city  are  constantly  the  recipients  of  no 
inconsiderable  numbers  of  the  very  best  classes  of  horses,  sheep,  and  homed 
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cattle  that  are  produced  abroad,  the  prices  which  they  fetch  being  generally 
satisfactory  and  in  some  cases  quite  extravagant. 

OFFICIAL  FIGURES  OF   IMPORTATIONS. 

The  following  figures,  which  I  have  compiled  from  official  sources,  will 
show  the  importations  of  breeding  animals  for  the  last  four  years : 


7 

'1884. 

.1885. 

x886. 

9  months  of  1887. 
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An  analysis  of  the  statistics  shows  that  for  the  year  1884  the  asses  were 
from  Spain  and  the  hogs  from  Great  Britain ;  of  the  horses,  46  were  from 
Great  Britain  and  22  from  France,  the  rest  coming  from.  Germany  and 
Belgium ;  of  the  sheep,  1,114  were  from  Great  Britain,  281  from  Germany, 
and  87  from  France,  the  rest  coming  from  Spain,  Belgium,  etc. ;  of  the 
horned  cattle,  740  were  from  Great  Britain,  the  rest  coming  from  France 
and  Belgium. 

For  the  year  1885,  the  asses  were  from  Spain  and  the  hogs  from  Great 
Britain ;  of  the  horses,  41  were  from  France  and  38  from  Great  Britain,  the 
rest  coming  from  Belgium  and  Germany ;  of  the  sheep,  573  were  from  Great 
Britain,  326  from  Germany,  117  from  France,  26  from  Belgium,  and  6  from 
Spain;  of  the  homed  cattle,  137  were  from  Great  Britain,  29  from  France, 
and  19  from  Belgium. 

For  the  year  1886,  2  of  the  asses  were  from  Spain  and  3  from  France; 
of  the  hogs,  31  were  from  Great  Britain  and  2  from  the  United  States;  ol 
the  horses,  44  were  from  Great  Britain,  40  from  France,  and  i  from  Belgium; 
of  the  sheep,  659  were  from  Great  Britain,  234  from  Germany,  94  from 
France,  84  from  the  United  States;  of  the  cattle,  229  were  from  Great 
Britain,  7  from  France,  6  from  Italy,  3  from  Belgium,  and  i  from  Germany. 

For  the  year  1887  I  am  not  able  to  state  from  what  countries  the  im- 
ported cattle  were  received,  though  no  inconsi^derable  number  of  sheep  were 
from  the  United  States,  as  were  also  some  of  the  horses  and  cattle. 

In  the  above  table  I  have  given  the  official  or  custom-house  valuations, 
bu^  I  do  not  understand  how  they  are  reached.  As  all  importations  of  blood 
stock  for  breeding  purposes  are  free,  I  imagine  that  the  column  of  *'  official 
values"  is  for  the  most  part  either  fictitious  or  assumed  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  there  should  be  such  a 
difference  in  the  valuations  for  different  years,  unless  each  importer  has  been 
allowed  to  put  his  own  value  on  his  animals. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PIONEERS  IN  THE  BUSINESS.   ' 

The  interest,  which  is  beginning  to  be  manifested  here  for  improved 
breeds,  has  in  a  small  way  stimulated  some  of  the  breeders  in  the  United 
States  to  seek  a  market  in  Buenos  Ayres  for  their  stock.  One  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  business  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Eels,  of  Vermont,*  who  has  now  made  three 
ventures  down  here,  first  with  Vermont  merino  bucks,  and  afterwards  with 
both  sheep  and  horses.  During  the  present  year  several  other  parties  from 
the  United  States  have  appeared  in  the  field,  bringing  merino  sheep  and 
horses  of  the  Vermont  stock.  And  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  herd  of  mag- 
nificent Hereford  cattle,  consisting  of  9  bulls  and  16  cows  from  the  old 
established  Stockfields  breeding  farm,  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  arrived  here  to  find 
a  market  under  the  auspices  Mr.  E.  A.  Sumner.f 

SALES  OF  AMERICAN  SHEEP. 

The  sales  of  imported  breeding  sheep  from  the  United  States  have  thus 
far  produced  very  satisfactory  results.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  length  and 
compactness  of  fleece,  as  well  as  in  fineness  and  •  excellence  of  fiber,  they 
compare  most  favorably  with,  if  they  have  not  surpassed,  the  very  best  which 
have  come  out  from  England  or  France,  where  the  refining  process  is  so 
scientifically  studied.  In  body  they  may  not  be  quite  so  large  as  the  Ram- 
boulet,  but  they  much  exceed  them  in  weight  ot  fleece ;  and  thus  far  I  am 
sure  that  all  who  have  bought,  even  at  very  round  figures,*  are  fully  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  purchases. 

VENTURES  WITH  AMERICAN   HORSES. 

The  first  ventures  with  American  horses  here  found  a  very  ready  market. 
Heretofore  the  reports  of  the  turf  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  consisted  exclusively 
of  running  races,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  English  racers  have  been 
imported.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  taste  here  for  fast  trotters,  the  drives 
to  and  through  Palermo  Park  affording  sporting  gentlemen  fine  opportunities 
for  testing  the  going  qualities  of  their  horses.  Horse  fanciers,  knowing  the 
wonderful  trotting  stock  which  Jhe  United  States  have  developed,  were 
gratified  at  the  opportunities  offered  for  securing  specimens  of  the  breed, 
and  were  ready  to  pay  even  fabulous  prices  for  trotters  which  could  do  their 
il^le  inside  of  ''2.30.''  In  most  cases  the  purchasers  obtained  what  they 
bargained  for,  the  performances  of  the  horses  being  very  satisfactory ;  but 
in  quite  a  number  of  instances,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  complaints  which 
have  been  made  to  this  consulate,  the  credulous  purchasers,  trusting  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  sellers,  have  been  rather  shabbily  treated  in  having  horses 
foisted  upon  them  with  false  pedigrees,  or  which  did  not  correspond  in  age 
to  their  certified  pedigrees,  or  to  the  entries  in  the  *'  stud  book; "  and  when 
they  were  brought  down  to  their  work  were  found  to  be  ordinary  roadsters. 
In  several  trotting  races  lately,  some  American  blooded  importations,  which 

*BCr.  Eels  isfonns  me  that  he  was  induced  to  bring  his  Vermont  breeding  sheep  to  this  maket  by  first 
seeing  my  npon  on  the  "  Sheep  Industry  of  the  Argentine  Republic/'  of  the  date  of  September  30, 1879. 

t  Mr.  Sumner  says  that  his  attention  vras  first  called  to  the  Argentine  Republic  as  a  market  for  breeding 
cattle  by  seeing  my  report  on  the  "Cattle  Industry  of  the  Argentine  Republic/'  published  in  "  Part  II  o< 
Consular  Reporu,  Cattle  and  Dairy  Farming,  1887." 
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were  guaranteed  to  do  most  wonderful  work,  wer^  quite  left  out. in  the  cold 
by  half-breeds  raised  here  in  the  country.  The  result  has  been  disastrous  to 
the  further  sale  of  -such  other  American  horses  as  have  since  been  seeking  a 
market  here,  the  fair  and  conscientious  importers  suffering  for  the  sins  of 
those  who  think  that  "  everything  is  fair  in  a  horse  trade."  The  Argentines 
are  very  confiding;  but  where  they  have  been  "humbugged"  once  they 
become  decidedly  sensitive,  and  in  the  future  they  may  be  less  disposed  to 
buy,  without  something  more  than  the  mere  assurances  of  the  seller  as  to  the 
qualities,  age,  or  possible  achievements  of  a  horse,  lest  they  be  ** stuck" 
with  the  refuse  of  the  New  York  auction  marts.  All  this  is  unfortunate  for 
those  Americans  who  have  in  good  faith  been  seeking  to»  open  and  continue 
a  strong  and  permanent  market  here  for  our  fine  trotting  stock.  As  it  is  well 
known  that  we  ha;ve  the  fastest  trotting  stock  in  the  world,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  American  enterprise  may  yet  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  or  bring- 
ing down  here  such  horses  as  have  a  bona  fide  turf  register,  and  whose 
pedigrees  are  beyond  suspicion.  If  the  horse  is  all  right  the  price  of  the 
animal  is  of  no  consideration  here.  Most  of  the  sales  thus  far  have  run  frona 
five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  per  horse. 

HORNED   CATTLE  —  HEREFORDS   AND   DURHAMS. 

In  regard  to  horned  cattle,  the  only  venture  that  has  yet  been  attempted 
here  is  the  herd  of  Herefords  which  I  have  already  referred  to.  They  were 
offered  for  sale  at  auction,  but  several  circumstances  conspired  against  the 
sale  in  that  way,  and  they  were  subsequently  sold  in  a  lump  at  private  sale, 
and  at  very  fair  prices  considering  that  they  came  at  the  wrong  season  of 
.  ^e  year  for  proper  competition.  Indeed,  so  well  satisfied  were  the  parties 
that  I  understand  they  propose  at  once  to  make  further  shipments  of  the 
saipe  class  of  cattle.  I  think  that  Durhams,  if  of  good  pedigree,  would  also 
do  well.  Nearly  all  the  horned  cattle  thus  far  imported  from  England  have 
been  of  the  Durham  breed ;  though  there  is  a  growing  tendency  towards  a 
preference  for  Herefords,  for  the  reason  that  they  and  their  crosses  are 
thought  to  be  able  to  ** rough  it"  better  during  the  winter  months,  and 
because  their  hides  are  considered  superior. 

KIND   OF  STOCK  TO  SHIP. 

I  may  state  in  conclusion  that  all  shipments  of  sheep,  horses,  or  cattle 
from  the  United  States  for  sale  here  should  be  of  prime  quality  and  have  a 
place  in  authorized  books  of  pedigrees.  It  would  not  be  a  safe  venture  to 
undertake  to  dispose  of  any  other  animals  than  such  as  have  an  undoubted 
record.  For  such  I  think  there  is  now  room  and  a  good  opening,  and  will 
be  for  some  time  to  come,  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  sales  at  the 
public  marts  of  this  city  last  year  of  imported  breeding  stock,  I  am  informed^ 
reached  to  over  ^600,000;  and  they  will  probably  go  beyond  that  figure 
during  the  present  year.  — Buenos  Ayres,  February  6,  i888» 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

ConsuL 
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Gerbian  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor. — Consul  H.  M.  Jewett  writes  from 
SivBSy  under  date  December  21,  1887: 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  pat  into  operation  a  movement  for  the  immigration  to 
Asm  Minor  of  colonists  from  Germany.  There  are  now  some  hmidred  German-  families  at 
Amasia,  a  dty  on  the  river  Iris,  one  hmidred  miles  northwest  of  Sivas.  This  is  due  principally 
to  the  efforts  of  Herr  Krug,  the  German  Consul  there,  who  has  interested  himself  largely  in 
the  new  inmiigration  movement. 

Most  of  the.  colonists  are  mechanics  and  men  of  moderate  means.  They  have  engaged  in 
milling,  wagon-making,  farming  and  other  industries.  Several  flooring  mills  with  improved 
European  machinery  have  been  erected,  and  this  branch  of  business  for  which  Amasia  is  well 
ad^ed,  owing  to  its  fine  water  power  and  being  the  center  of  an  extensive  grain  district,  will 
be  largely  extended  the  coming  season.  It  is  expected  that  next  year  will  see  a  Urge 'addition 
to  the  colony  and  that  several  other  colonies  will  be  located  in  other  parts  of  Anatolia. 

While  this  immigration  is  as  yet  but  small,  it  is  of  importance  as  indicating  the  commence- 
ment of  a  movement  which  will  undoubtedly  turn  a  part  of  the  stream  of  German  emigration 
in  a  new  direction  and  it  can  not  but  be  of  great  advantage  to  this  country  in  developing 
resources  which  are  now,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  population,  wholly  unused. 


RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  FROM  1883  TO  1886.* 

In  continuation  of  my  former  report  upon  this  subject — No.  92  February 
25, 1887 — and  in  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  Russian  petroleum 
industry  and  the  gradual  encroachment  of  Russian  naphtha  upon  markets 
heretofore  exclusively  controlled  by  its  great  American  competitor,  the  follow- 
ing statistical  review  and  observations  covering  the  years  1883  to  1886  both 
inclusive,  collected  and  compiled  by  a  most  competent  authority  and  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal,  may  not  prove  devoid  of  interest  or  value  to  those  of 
our  citizens  engaged  in  this  vast  industry  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Transcausian  Railway  in  1883  great  hopes  were  en- 
tertained for  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  Russian  naphtha  industry, 
for  by  this  means  it  was  conceived  to  be  possible  to  enter  into  competition 
with  its  powerful  American  rival  in  the  European  and  Indian  markets;  and, 
indeed,  a  new  life  seemed  to  animate  Baku,  for  the  facilities  for  extracting 
the  raw  naphtha  were  multiplied,  while  numerous  new  factories  for  its  refine- 
ment were  established,  and  the  production  showed  a  steady  increase  from 
that  period. 

As  compared  with  the  year  1883,  ^^^^  shows  an  increased  production  of 
over  250  per  cent.  Not  taking  into  account  the  local  consumption,  the  ex- 
port in  the  former  year  amounted  to  less  than  30,000,000  pud — 150,000,000 
gallons — (at  5  gallons  per  pud  equal  to  36.113  United  States  pounds);  in 
1884  it  rose  to  261,216,710  gallons;  in  .1885  to  300,149,775  gallons,  while 
in  1886  it  reached  the  total  of  377,006,120  gallons. 

Notwithstanding  these  results  the  expectations  anticipated  from  the  open- 
ing of  a  railway  were  not  fully  realized,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  crossing  the  Suram  pass,  and  other  unforeseen  obstacles  that  tempo- 
rarily interrupted  the  traffic  of  the  Transcaucasian  Railway,  and  perhaps  also 

♦See  the  report  of  Consular  Agent  Chambers  on  p.  4  of  this  number.        /^^  ^^^^^T^ 

No.  92,  April 4  ^'''^^'  '^  <^OOgle 
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because  of  the  continued  insufficiency  of  tank  cars,  so  that  a  large  part  of 
the  increased  yield  of  the  past  four  years  was  again-  forced  back  into  the  home 
markets  by  the  old  route  via  the  river  Volga. 

The  proportion  of  the  exports  to  home  consumption  during  the  four  years 
under  review  might  be  stated  as  follows : 


X883. 


Z884. 


z88s. 


z886. 


Export  via  rail  and  the  Baltic 

Export  ina  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

Total  exports 

Home  consumption 1 


Ptrctnt. 
7 
5 


88 


PiTcent. 
4 
7K 


Perctnt. 
6 


88K 


«7 
83 


Ptrctnt. 
5 
«5 


By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  all  the  Russian  petroleum  has  always  been 
shipped  from  Baku  via  the  river  Volga,  for  its  transportation  more  than  30 
tank  steamers  Besides,  many  other  vessels  are  plying  the  waters  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea. 

In  the  year  1883,  131,595,605  gallons  or  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
yield  of  the  Russian  oil  wells  were  sent  by  way  of  Astrachan;  in  1884,  242, 
700,915  gallons  or  about  92  per  cent;  in  1885,  271,165,995  gallons  or  about 
90  per  cent;  and,  finally,  in  1886,  270,845,010  gallons  or  about  72  per  cent., 
from  which  figures  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  not  imtil  the  year  1886  that  the 
Transcaucsian  Railway  succeeded  in  securing  an  appreciably  greater  share  of 
the  total  transportation  of  Baku  naphtha;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that 
in  the  future  this  share  will  not  only  be  fully  maintained,  but  vastly  augmented 
for  the  presence  of  ice  interrupts  the  traflSc  during  about  four  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  prevents  the  entry  of  the  steamers 
plying  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  necessitates  transshipment  to  smaller  craft. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  Russian  home  market  was  glutted  with 
petroleum,  due  partly  to  the  many  new  refineries  that  were  called  into  ex- 
istence in  Baku  after  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Transcaucasian  Rail- 
way, which  eagerly  bought  up  and  prepared  for  the  market  the  extraordinarily 
cheap  raw  naphtha,  but  also  because  of  the  want  of  sufficient  means  of  trans- 
portation, so  that  in  the  beginning  of  1886  the  accumulation  of  oil  in  the 
Russian  Empire  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  40,000,000  gallons,  half  of  this 
was  stored  in  Zarizyn,  the  other  half  in  Domnino,  (the  principal  depot  of  the 
refineries  of  Nobel  Brothers  near  Orel,)  in  Moscow,  in  St.  Petersburg,  in 
Warsaw,  etc.,  mostly  in  tanks. 

In  the  year  1886,  115,000,000  gallons  more  were  added  to  this  supply,  so 
that  the  stock  for  the  market  amounted  to  no  less  than  155,000,000  gallons, 
only  80,000,000  of  this  enormous  quantity  are  said  to  have  been  disposed  of 
during  the  year,  so  that  there  was  carried  over  into  1887  astock  of  75,000,000 
gallons,  distributed  as  follows:  In  Zariz}^!,  25,000,000 gallons;  in  Domnino, 
20,000,000  gallons,  and  the  remaining  30,000,000  gallons  in  various  points 
in  the  Russian  Empire. 
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A  St.  Petersburg  newspaper  in  April  of  last  year  stated  that  the  associa- 
tion known  under  the  firm  of  Nobel  Brothers,  the  largest  refiners  of  raw 
naphtha  in  Russia,  at  the  moment  of  the  reopening  of  the  water,  had  i6,$6o,' 
GOO  gallons  of  their  own  raw  naphtha  on  hand,  and  that  in  their  reservoir  at 
Baku  there  was  a  stock  of  not  less  than  6,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum; 
1,675,000  gallons  of  lubricating  oils  and  residue,  and  1,500,000  gallons  al- 
ready loaded  and  ready  for  transportation  awaited  a  market. 

It  is  not  very  diflScult  to  realize  that  under  such  conditions  the  price  of 
raw  naphtha  has  been  very  much  depressed;  it  fluctuated  between  i^  and 
i}i  copecks  (a  copeck  is  7.77  cents)  per  pud  of  5  gallons  at  the  wells;  the 
cost  of  transporting  it  to  the  refineries  by  rail  is  i}i  to  2  copecks  (11. 3  to 
15.5  cents)  per  pud,  or  }^  to  J^  copecks  (.38  to  .59)  by  pipe  Ime,  making  its 
net  cost  at  the  refinery  i  J^  to  3}^  copecks  (1.3  to  2.6  cents)  per  pud. 

As  3^  gallons  of  raw  naphtha  yield  i  gallon  of  refined  petroleum,  and 
as  the  employment  of  the  residue,  besides  affording  the  requisite  heating  ma- 
terial, produces  also  lubricating  oil,  etc.,  in  sufficient  quantity  and  value  to 
about  cover  the  expenses  of  refining,  it  follows  that  the  net  cost  of  a  pud  of 
Russian  petroleum  in  Baku  is  about  from  6^  to  1 2^  copecks  (5  to  9. 7  cents.) 

The  market  price  of  prime  quality  refined  petroleum  in  Baku  shipped  to 
Russia  via  Astrachan  was  12  to  15  copecks  (9.3  to  11. 6  cents)  in  the  latter 
part  of  1886,  while  in  former  years  it  ranged  between  22  to  27  copecks  (17 
to  20.9  cents)  then  gradually  fell  to  20  to  24  copecks  (15  to  18.6  cents,)  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1886  declined  to  14  to  16  copecks  per  pud  (10.8  to  12.5 
cents.)  Second  quality  petroleimi  in  the  latter  part  of  1886  sold  at  8  to  1 2  co- 
pecks (6  to  9.3  cents,)  while  in  the  winter  of  1885-86  it  still  commanded  12 
to  13  copecks  (9.3  to  10  cents,)  and  during  the  period  of  navigation  in  1885 
readily  sold  for  18  to  21  copecks  (14  to  16  cents.)  It  will  be  observed  from 
the  foregoing  that  imder  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  margin  on  re- 
fined Russian  petroleum  is  merely  nominal. 

Lubricating  oils  of  prime  quality  sold  at  from  70  to  130  copecks  (53  to 
$1.01)  the  pud  aj  the  end  of  1886,  while  in  former  years  130  to  150  copecks 
di.oi  to  $1.16)  were  realized.  Second  quality  has  fallen  from  70  to  100 
(50  to  77  cents)  to  50  to  90  (38  to  70  cents)  copecks.  Naphtha  residue  cost 
in  1886,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  4  to  6  copecks  (3  to  4.6)  per  pud, 
while  during  the  winter  months  it  was  sold  for  from  i^  to  3  copecks  (i.i  to 
2.2  cents.) 

Owing  to  the  immense  stocks  on  hand  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  as  has 
already  appeared,  the  price  of  refined  petroleum  in  Zarizyn  is  even  lower 
than  in  Baku;  the  freight  between  these  two  points  is  15  copecks  (11  cents) 
per  pud;  but  notwithstanding  this  oil  at  Zarizyn  is  offered  at  25  copecks  (19. 
4  cents)  the  pud  with  no  takers,  this  may  also  account  for  the  fact  that  in 
18S6,  5,000,000  gallons  less  petroleum  were  shipped  via  Astrachan  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  spare  use  made  of  the  water  routes  within  European 
Russia  and  the  high  railway  tariflf,  the  quantity  of  petroleum  broujgjht  into 
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Russia  via  Astrachan,  that  was  subsequently  exported  to  foreign  markets,  was 
comparatively  limited;  it  is  calculated  that  in  volume  it  amoimted  to  9,138,- 
175  gallons  in  1883;  8,466,825  in  1884,  and  12,950,000  in  1885,  and  for 
1886  the  exact  figures  are  not  yet  at  hand;  the  destination  of  these  exports 
in  1883  and  1884  was  principally  Germany,  and  since  1885  also  Great  Britain. 

It  would  appear  that  owing  to  the  withdrawal  from  traffic  of  the  tank 
steamers  of  the  Batoum-Odessa  line,  the  Russian  naphtha  products  have 
recently  been  shipped  in  tank  cars  via  the  Prussian  frontiers  and  the  Baltic 
seaports,  at  a  considerable  saving  in  freights  it  is  said. 

According  to  custom  house  exhibits,  the  average  prices  per  pud  of  petro- 
leum in  the  St.  Petersburg  market  in  December  1885  and   1886  were  as 

follows: 

. 1885 »  , 1886 . 

Copecks.  Cents.  Copecks.  Cents. 

Russian  p^toleum no  to  120  85.5  to  93.2  no  to  112  85.5  to  87.5 

In  tanks 90  70  80  to  82  61.  to  61.2 

American 240  |i.86.6  240  ^1.86.6 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  Russian  naphtha  costs  but 
about  one-half  of  American  refined  petroleum  in  the  St.  Petersburg  markets. 

The  following  table  shows  the  transportation  of  Russian  naphtha  via  the 
Transcaucasian  Railway: 


X883. 

1884. 

1885. 

z886. 

Petrofeum « 

Lubricating  oil « 

Residue - 

Gallons. 

«3, 585,100 

500,000 

Gallons. 

i9»4i4,87o 

9,660,000 

5,250^000 

205,000 

Gallons. 

36,761,240 

425,000 

5,095,000 

2,520,530 

GiUUms. 

69,661,495 
5, 101,690 
7,869,170 

«3.4i7,68S 

Raw  naohtha -,.■. ,.,,.,-,, 

725,000 

Total « 

14,8x0,100 

27,539,870 

44,801,770 

96.043,970 

While  this  exhibit  looks  favorable  enough  so  far  as  the  increase  in  the 
traffic  of  the  Transcaucasian  Railway  is  concerned,  the  water  route  via  the 
Black  Sea  is  not  yet  fully  assured,  owing  to  the  lack  of  means  of  transporta- 
tion, which  is  equally  true  of  the  Transcaucasian  railway. 

As  a  result  of  the  latter,  contracts  made  by  refining  companies  to  deliver 
their  manufactured  naphtha  products  at  the  Black  Sea  ports  at  certain  fixed 
periods  becomes  therefor  almost  next  to  impossible,  notwithstanding  a  mixed 
commission  has  been  charged  with  the  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  tank  cars 
of  the  Transcaucasian  Railway  among  the  different  refining  firms.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  houses  having  contracts  to  fulfil  and  being  in  want 
of  more  tank  cars  than  their  pro  rata  shares  are  obliged  to  lease  them  from 
their  neighbors  and  competitors,  paying  therefor  a  premium  of  from  10  to  15 
copecks  (7  to  10  cents)  per  pud. 

That  by  this  uncertainty  in  the  delivery  of  petroleum  at  the  Black  Sea 
ports  the  commerce  is  greatly  injured  is  obvious,  and  it  is  of  no  rare  occur- 
rence that  foreign  markets  are  very  often  overstocked  with  Russian  naphtha, 
while  at  other  times  there  may  be  an  actual  scarcity.     In  addition  to  this 
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freight  rates  of  the  Transcaucasiaiji  Railway  are  very  high.  One  pud  ot 
naphtha  product  by  tank  car  from  Baku  to  Batoum  costs  i6^  copecks  (12.8 
cents);  tiie  distance  is  but  839  versts,  or  556  miles.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment, it  is  understood,  has  recently  taken  this  matter  in  hand  with  a  view  to 
remedying  the  existing  defects,  and,  it  is  said,  proposes  to  substitute  a  tunnel 
for  the  steep  grade  of  one  to  twenty  of  the  road  over  the  Siuram  Pass,  while 
pending  its  construction  and  completion  work  on  one  or  more  pipe  lines  is 
to  be  immediately  commenced. 

Another  formidable  project  is  to  connect  the  Caspian  with  the  Black  Sea 
by  a  pipe  line,  with  vast  refineries  to  be  established  at  Batoum;  while  yet 
another  proposition  is  to  lay  the  line  to  Poti  instead. 

Of  the  naphtha  products  carried  by  the  railway  by  far  the  greatest  part  is 
exported,  notably  via  Batoum.  The  increase  in  this  traffic  has  been  a  most 
decided  one,  and  no  pains  or  expense  are  being  spared  to  find  new  markets 
Outside  of  Russia. 

In  1883  the  total  exports  via  Batoum  to  a  few  countries  was  6,241,070 
gallons;  in  1884  it  had  already  reached  18,273,525;  in  1885,  3i>943>89o, 
while  in  1886  it  had  grown  to  54,216,455  gallons,  an  increase  of  over  750 
per  cent.,  distributed  among  the  following  countries: 


Petroleum. 

Lubricating 
oil. 

Residue. 

Raw 
naphtha. 

Total. 

In  the  month  of  January 

Gallons. 
£,469,065 

765,000 

259,000 

2,337,650 

75,000 

335,750 
1,165,000 
1,708,400 

64X,79o 
1,087,500 
2,2«6,48o 

Gallons. 
1,096,950 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

The  balance  of  the  year: 

Eevot. 

AJgeria. „ „ 

BeUrium 

1,004,650 

1,758,365 

Bulgaria. „ 

Denmark 

Gennany „ 

France...... ...u.. ..  ii...x...   .  . 

850,000 

',264,335 

1,795 

1,919,  "5 

293,400 

120,000 

«4X,75o 

127,700 
971,490 

Greece 

245,000 
785,500 

Italy 

HolfAnd 

5,810,880 
3,x8z,ioo 
4,472,460 
308,000 
XX, 310, 470 
6,930 

3,803,170 

F^t  India ; 

Roumaaia. .  ,,,, 

58,650 

22,800 

Spam 

Turkey „ „ 

9,055 

4,410 

Timl, 



Total  via  Batoum 

38,167,525 

6,760,500 

7,718,435 

1,560,000 

54,216,460 

Among  the  new  markets  into  which  Russian  petroleum  has  recently  made 
its  entry  may  be  mentioned  Syria,  Egypt,  Algeria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and 
East  India. 

The  number  of  steamers  carrying  the  naphtha  products  from  Batoum  has 
lately  been  greatly  increased.  Freights  by  tank  steamers  from  Batoum  to 
Trieste  is  10  copecks  (7.7  cents)  per  pud,  and  to  Hamburg,  15  copecks. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  exports  via  the  Russo-Austrian  and  Russo- 
Roumanian  frontiers,  and  by  sea  via  Odessa: 


Year. 


Petroleum. 


Lubricating 
oil. 


Residue. 


Raw 
laphtha. 


Total. 


S883 
1884 
1885 


Gallons, 
470,050 

X, 038, 6x5 
8x5,380 


Galtont. 
139,660 
x44,xao 
993,600 


Gallon*. 

5,575 

85 


Gallons. 

«97.^5 

«,38a,3«5 

4,439,6ao 


Gallons. 
1,313,960 
3>S65i335 
5,540,500 


In  the  year  1886  the  traffic  via  Odessa  was  greatly  augmented. 

Freight  from  Batoum  to  Odessa  is  8  to  9  copecks  (6  to  7  cents)  per  pud, 
which  is  considered  a  high  rate  for  such  a  short  distance. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  it  has  been  maintained — with  what  degree 
of  veracity  I  cannot  state — that  the  repeated  pumping  of  petroleum  from 
reservoirs  into  tank  steamers  and  tank  cars,  and  vice  versa^  does  not  only  not 
occasion  any  material  loss,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  reason  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  air,  is  said  to  improve  the  oil.  It  would  seem  necessary  to  make  such 
statements  the  subject  of  a  special  and  thorough  study  and  investigation 
before  it  can  be  positively  determined  in  how  fiau*  compressed  air  will  have  an 
influence  on  its  illuminating  power. 

The  extension  of  the  Transcaspian  Railway  and  the  consequent  opening 
up  of  new  markets  has  developed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  petroleum  in  the  region  traversed  by  the  railway,  and  a  still  greater  demand 
for  Russian  naphtha  is  therefore  expected,  all  the  more  so  as*  it  is  proposed  to 
complete  the  construction  of  the  road.  The  figures  for  the  years  preceding 
1886  are  not  at  hand,  but  in  that  year  the  total  transactions  in  the  Trans- 
caspian region  amounted  to  6,917,045  gallons. 

The  exports  to  Persia  are  continually  assuming  larger  proportions. 

The  following  tables  have  been  published : 


Year. 


Petroleum. 


Solar  oQ. 


Residue. 


Raw 
naphtha. 


Total. 


1883 
X884 
1885 
x886 


Gallons. 
476,655 
69«,935 
810,770 

x,474,M5 


Gallons. 


185 


Gallons. 
283,045 
t8,ooo 
168,645 
334, 7«> 


Gallons. 
443.670 
599,565 
665,1x5 
806,900 


Gallons. 
»,ao3,370 
1,369,500 
«,  644, 530 
3,616,630 


The  naphtha  deposits  in  the  Kuban  region  yield  on  an  average  yearly 
about  2,500,000  gallons.  Half  of  this  is  sent  overland  to  northern  Caucasia, 
while  the  rest  is  exported  by  sea  from  Novoorossysk. 

In  1885  the  following  quantities  were  transported  coastwise: 

GalloQs. 

Petroleum 47>5oo 

Residue « 1,218,000 

Raw  naphtha 90,000 

Total x»35S.5<» 
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For  the  first  six  months  of  1885  the  exportation  was  only — 

Gallons. 

Pfetrolemn ; 180,000 

Residne 70,000 

Raw  naphtha ^    55,ooo 

Total ^ 305/XX) 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  exportation  amounted  to  805,000  gal- 
lons, bringing  the  total  of  1SS6  up  to  1,110,000  gallons,  or  a  decrease  of 
245*500  gallons. 

Between  the  proprietors  of  the  larger  refining  establishments  and  their 
smaller  competitors  there  appears  to  exist  considerable  rivalry,  and  the  former 
often  accuse  the  latter  of  disposing  of  their  naphtha  products  at  prices  that 
are  prejudicial  to  the  general  markets;  on  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  refiners 
retort  by  asserting  that  their  more  fortxmate  competitors  are  flooding  the 
markets  with  such  immense  quantities  of  oil  that  they  can  only  hope  to  secure 
a  footing  by  offering  inducements  in  the  way  of  prices. 

A  movement  has  lately  been  inaugiwated  by  which  it  is  expected  and 
hoped  to  concentrate  the  sale  of  the  raw  naphtha  to  a  few  firms,  or  entrust  it 
to  brokers,  by  which  method  it  is  hoped  the  demand  and  supply,  as  well  as 
prices,  noay  be  harmonized  and  regulated. — Beirut,  February  8, 1888. 

ERHARD  BISSINGER, 

Consul, 

THE   RUSSIAN    PETROLEUM     EXHIBITION. 


[CORKBSPOHDBNCB  OP  THE  GLASGOW  HbrALD.  ] 

If  ten  years  ago  an3rone  had  ventured  to  predict  that  in  the  present  year  Russia  would  be 
holding  a  Petroleum  Exhibition,  and  that  the  oil  industry  would  be  well  established  and  have 
a  world-wide  reputation,  he  would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn,  not  simply  by  incredulous 
Americans,  but  also  by  the  Government  and  press  of  this  country.  Yet,  in  the  interval,  the 
petroleum  trade  of  Russia  has  expanded  so  rapidly,  and  has  startled  so  often  the  public  by  its 
marvels,  thac  it  is  already  regarded  as  commonplace,  and  excites  but  little  interest  except  in 
coomiercial  and  official  circles.  For  years  the  Government  took  no  notice  of  it  whatever.  The 
industry  enjoyed  absolute  free  trade,  and  from  the  moment  the  oil-borer  paid  the  Government 
stan^  on  the  lease  of  the  land  he  hired  from  the  Baku  proprietors  to  the  time  he  fixed  the 
receipt  stamp  on  the  invoice  of  the  refined  oil  sold  to  the  customer  at  Astrakhan,  Moscow,  and 
St  Petersbuig  he  paid  no  dues  or  taxes,  and  was  wholly  free  from  official  supervision.  Until 
1887  ^c  petroleum  industry  enjoyed  quite  a  unique  condition  of  freedom  among  Russian  in- 
dustries. Things  have  now  begun  to  change.  The  Government  has  suddenly  commenced  to 
display  an  affectionate  interest  in  its  career,  and  the  petroleum  industry  is  becoming  the  sport 
of  conmiissions,  committees,  and  Hchittovniks  of  every  kind.  The  industry  has  been  placed 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Ministry  of  Crown  Domains,  and  the  Minister,  Senator 
Ostrovsky,  has  been  twice  to  Baku.  The  Governor-General  of  the  Caucasus  has  also  been  to 
see  the  oil  welb,  and  the  Minister  of  Railways  as  well  as  the  Minister  of  Finance ;  while,  since 
the  Petroleum  Exhibition  was  opened,  most  of  the  Grand  Dukes  have  visited  the  display,  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  have  had  the  entire  exhibition  a  whole  night  to  themselves  the 
heir-apparent  has  paid  a  visit  with  a  gorgeous  suite  of  generals  and  senators,  and  the  Czar 
himself  has  expressed  his  intention  of  following  his  son*s  example  before  the  end  of  the 
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Petroleum,  for  the  moment,  b  quite  a  fashionable  topic  in  select  court  drdes.  Those 
officials  and  officers  who  years  ago  had  grants  of  oil  lands  given  them  by  the  late  Emperor^ 
and  have  not  sold  or  mortgaged  them,  are  regarded  with  universal  envy.  Every  functionary 
who  has  happened  to  pass  through  Baku  in  the  course  of  his  career  is  treated  as  an  authority 
ca  oil,  and  has  to  submit  to  a  cross-examination  in  regard  to  crude,  kerosene,  pipe  lines,  tank 
steamers,  liquid  fuel,  etc.,  which  would  tax  the  knowledge  of  the  cleverest  writer  on  petroleum. 
So  far  so  good.  The  interest  in  Government  circles  excited  by  the  exhibition  b  bound  to 
benefit  Baku,  but  at  the  same  time  there  b  a  drawback  to  the  affection  dbplayed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  an  industry  neglected  so  long.  Already  a  body  of  inspectors  have  been  appointed 
to  supervbe  the  industry,  to  support  whom  the  refiners  have  to  pay  a  slight  tax ;  while  an  im- 
post has  just  been  established  on  the  refined  article,  which  b  a  bad  augury  for  the  future. 
True,  excise  duty  b  refunded  if  the  article  be  exported,  but  all  the  same  it  affects  foreign  trade. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  kerosene  invariably  suffers  fi-om  leakage  in  transit,  par- 
ticularly in  baireb.  The  duty  has  to  be  paid  before  the  oil  quits  Baku,  at  the  rate  of  one  co- 
peck a  pood  (nearly  a  farthing  per  4^  gallons,)  and  no  allowance  b  made  at  Batoum  or  any 
other  outport  for  leakage.  Hence,  if  100  copecks  be  paid  on  100  poods  at  Baku,  and  in  tran- 
sit 20  poods  happen  to  leak,  the  officiab  refund  money  only  on  80  gallons,  and  the  exporter 
loses  20  copecks  by  the  transaction.  On  thb  account  the  new  impost,  although  intendwl  not 
to  interfere  with  foreign  trade,  really  does  affect  it,  and  the  Minbter  of  Finance  reflises  to 
remedy  the  defect.  Up  to  now  he  b  reported  to  have  netted  three  million  roubles,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling,  on  the  kerosene  tax  that  came  into  force  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

The  Petroleum  Exhibition  was  intended  to  have  been  of  an  international  character,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  merit  the  designation.  America  b  not  represented  at  all,  nor  yet  Burmah, 
Galicia,  Roumania,  or  any  other  oil-producing  country.  Scotland  sends  nothing  whatever, 
not  even  an  oil  pipe,  notwithstanding  that  the  Glasgow  firm  of  A.  &  J.  Stewart  has  in  its  time 
despatched  more  miles  of  oil  piping  to  Russia  than  any  other  foreign  firm.  The  jealousy  of 
rival  countries  at  the  development  of  the  Russian  industry,  which  b  injurious  to  their  own,  is 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  refusal  to  send  samples  of  oil  and  oil  products ;  while  as  prizes 
were  only  offered  for  lamps,  manufacturers  of  pipes,  tank  steamers,  and  oil  machinery  had  no 
great  inducement  to  send  models.  Yet  even  of  the  200  or  300  lamp-manufacturing  firms  of 
England  and  Scotland  only  four  have  sent  a  display  of  lamps ;  and  Continental  firms  have  not 
been  a  whit  more  enterprbing.  On  thb  account  the  exhibition  b  really  more  a  national  than 
an  international  one,  and  owes  its  interest  not  to  any  comparative  display  of  the  progress  of 
the  world's  oil  industry,  but  to  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  development  of  that  of  Russia.  If 
longer  time  had  been  given,  and  the  exhibition  had  been  better  advertised  abroad,  the  result 
might  have  been  different,  although  in  any  case  St.  Petersburg  lies  too  much  out  of  the  diosen 
h^hwa]^  of  the  world  to  attract  many  visitors,  above  all  in  winter,  when,  however  pleasant 
the  Russian  capital  may  be,  traveling  to  and  fit>m  it  is  not  at  all  agreeable.  On  thb  occasion 
the  winter  b  the  severest  ever  recorded  at  St.  Petersburg  since  Peter  the  Great  founded  it  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  and  has  kept  many  would-be  visitors  away. 

Not  that  the  exhibition  is  not  warm  enough.  Hie  display  is  held  in  the  building  con- 
structed for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1870,  and  in  the  gas  and  lamp  section  a  nightly 
temperature  b  maintained  of  firom  100  to  120  degrees  Fahrenheit.  To  pass  fix)m  thb  equa- 
torial temperature  into  the  Arctic  climate  outside,  where  the  record  has  been  night  after  night 
for  two  and  a  half  months  firom  zero  Fahrenheit  to  32  degre^  below  zero,  is  a  transition  which 
only  a  Russian  can  enjoy.  It  b  true  that  everybody  sheds  his  pelisse  and  overshoes  on  entering 
the  place,  and  that  a  good  buffet  lies  between  the  Equator  and  the  North  Pole,  thereby  enabl- 
ing one  to  do  quarantine  between  the  two  temperatures.  Still,  the  sensation  on  getting  into 
the  cold  b  very  curious,  reminding  one  of  a  hot  flat-iron  being  gently  drawn  over  the  face  and 
a  pair  of  hot  curling-tongs  inserted  into  the  nostrils.  In  the  exhibition  itself  the  greatest  in- 
equality of  temperature  also  prevaik.  The  display  b  divided  into  three  sections — the  lamp 
and  gas  section,  to  which  b  attached  the  department  devoted  to  petroleum  engines  and 
modeb  of  lighthouses;  the  scientific  section,  containing  a  display  of  photometers,  electrical 
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apparatns;  and  finally  the  section  devoted  to  electric  lighting.  The  first  is  oppressively  hot, 
the  second  disagreeably  chilly,  while  to  reach  the  third  one  has  to  pass  underground  through 
the  damp  model  of  a  coal  mine,  attaining  afterwards  the  cold,  violet  glare  of  the  electric  liglit, 
which  is  not  at  all  inviting.  The  exhibition,  besides  containing  pelroleimi,  illustrates  also 
every  kind  of  light.  It  might  have  been  better  in  some  respects  if  the  Imperial  Technical 
Society  had  stuck  to  petroleum  only,  and  worked  that  thoroughly;  but  the  presence  side  by 
side  of  oil,  gas,  and  the  electric  enables  one  to  effect  a  usefiil  comparison  between  the  rival 
methods  of  lighting  and  note  the  progress  made  in  recent  years  of  each. 

The  keen  competition  between  the  three  which  prevails  in  England  is  reflected  also  at  the 
exhibition.  Among  Russian  experts  who  are  not  fanatically  attached  to  any  one  system  of 
lighting  the  opinion  is  dominant  that  a  useful  future  exists  for  all  three.  None  the  less,  al- 
though, speaking  generally,  more  money  has  been  spent  on  special  displays  of  electricity  and 
gas  than  has  been  the  case  with  oil  (several  Russian  petroleum  firms  have  imitated  foreign 
booses,  and  not  exhiUted  at  all,)  it  is  impossible  for  any  unprejudiced  person  to  go  through 
the  exhibition  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  if  the  exhibition  really  does  represent 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  Russia,  gas  and  oil  maintain  an  ascendency  in  progress  over  elec- 
tricity, and  that  oil  is  a  most  formidable  competitor  of  gas.  And  that  the  exhibition  does  rep- 
resent what  prevails  in  Russia  in  regard  to  lighting  no  one  acquainted  with  the  relative  pro- 
gress of  oil,  gas,  and  electricity  of  late  years  in  Russia  can  doubt.  I  shall  have  some  official 
statistics  to  give  on  this  score  later  on*  Meanwhile,  suffice  it  to  mention  that  notwithstanding 
JaMochkoff  was  a  Russian,  and  that  the  Government  and  the  municipal  councils  of  Russia 
hare  ghren  a  warmer  support  to  the  various  methods  of  electric  lighting  than  any  administra- 
tkn  abfoad,  only  a  few  streets  and  buildings  here  and  at  Moscow  are  lit  with  the  electric 
li^bij  while  quite  recently,  after  weeks  of  discussion  as  to  the  rival  merits  of  electricity,  gas, 
and  kerosene,  the  Municipal  Council  of  St.  Petersburg  decided  against  the  former  two  in  re- 
gard to  lighting  certain  portions  of  the  city,  and  ordered  instead  the  installation  of  8,000  kero- 
sene lamps.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  electric  light  display  at  the  exhibition  is  not  a  com- 
plete one,  but  this  is  a  defect  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  display  of  gas  and  oil.  Speak- 
ing impartially,  it  is  quite  as  representative  of  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Russia  as  the 
other<  two,  whatever  may  be  its  imperfections  fi-om  the  international  standpoint.  One  has  only 
to  go  along  the  Nevsky,  the  Bolshoi  Mor  Skoi,  and  one  or  two  other  main  thoroughfares  to 
realize  that  although  they  are  illuminated — and  illuminated  very  well — with  the  electric 
light  as  an  experiment,  the  chief  enemy  of  gas  is  oil;  this,  too,  in  spite  of  coal  gas  being  al- 
most as  cheap  at  St.  Petersburg  as  in  London.  It  is  true  that  many  shops  are  brilliantly  lit 
with  the  Siemen's  regenerative  gas  lamp,  and  that  the  Wenham  and  Albo  carbon  lights  are  in 
vogue,  but  to  one  shop  that  has  abandoned  the  ordinazy  gas  jet  for  those  novelties  quite  half  a 
dozen  have  abandoned  gas  alt(^[ether  for  oil ;  and  yet  the  annual  consumption  of  gas  shows 
little  sign  of  diminutM>n.  The  tendency  prevails  here  that  has  been  remarked  at  home — that 
as  light  becomes  chei^)er  people  use  more  of  it.  Moreover,  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  illu- 
minate shops  and  houses  more  brilliantly  every  year.  A  shop  on  the  Nevsky  using  a  Siemen*s 
regenerative  gas  lamp,  or  two  or  three  So  candle-power  kerosene  lamps  of  German  manufac- 
ture, compels  its  neighbors,  by  the  relative  gloom  it  occasions  in  their  windows,  to  either  fol- 
low its  example  or  else  increase  the  number  of  gas  jets  or  ordinary  kerosene  lamps.  As  one 
who  has  repeatedly  visited  St.  Petersburg  during  the  last  15  years,  I  must  confess  to  have 
never  observed  such  progress  in  lighting  as  during  the  last  three  years,  particularly  in  regard 
to  oil.  In  the  ordinary  thoroughfares  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  in  the  leading  streets,  shops 
are  lit  with  lamps  of  a  size  and  intensity  that  would  astonish  shopkeepers  at  home.  It  would 
do  those  good  who  are  downcast  about  the  future  of  paraffin  oil  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Pecers- 
borg  and  see  how  oil  can  be  rendered  a  favorite  method  of  lighting,  arid  an  increasingly  popu- 
lar one  by  means  of  good  lamps.  This  is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  at  any  time  in  St.  Petersburg, 
bat  at  the  exhibidon  it  is  forced  upon  one  by  the  way  the  lamp  exhibits  hold  their  own  against 
the  latest  novelties  in  gas.  Without  thinking  of  the  heat  they  would  occasion  the  committee 
placed  the  g^  and  oil  exhilnts  in  one  hall.    This  mistake,  however,  has  the  advantage  of 
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lenablingone  to  institate  a  comparison  between  Siemen^s  regenerative  gas  lamps,  Wenham  and 
Albo  carbon  lights,  Sugg  burners,  and  Welsbach  incandescent  lights  blazing  brilliantly  on  one 
side  of  the  hall  and  mineral  oil  lamps  of  the  Defries,  Kumberg,  Schnoor,  and  other  firms  blaz- 
ing with  equal  brilliancy  on  the  other.  On  a  long  table  at  the  end  of  the  gas  exhibits  are  dis- 
played alight  nearly  loo  lamps  competing  for  the  prizes  for  safety  and  brilliancy  of  light  The 
cheapening  of  oil  the  last  few  years  has  caused  a  perfect  revolution  iu  the  trade.  It  is  not 
simply  that  a  score  or  more  of  lamps  have  been  invented,  but  an  infinite  variety  of  chimnies 
and  globes  have  come  into  existence,  representing  inventions  for  rendering  them  more  dunible> 
for  enlarging  the  flame,  and  for  giving  beauty  to  the  light ;  while  there  are  all  manner  of  pat- 
ents in  the  shape  of  flame  spreaders,  extinguishers,  and  safety  appliances  of  various  kinds.  Im- 
provements made  by  glass  and  metal  manufacturers  march  side  by  side  with  the  advances  in 
the  burner  itself;  and  that  the  co-operation  of  both  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  success  of  a 
lamp  is  demonstrated  at  the  exhibition,  where  certain  German  lamps  with  burners  of  consid- 
erable candle-power  are  hardly  looked  at  because  no  taste  is  displayed  in  their  manufacture; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Russians  turn  up  their  nose  at  the  duplex  lamp,  in  spite  of  the  beauty 
of  many  of  the  lamps  displayed,  because  the  burners  do  not  give  light  enough.  This  is  an 
important  lesson  to  be  learnt  at  the  exhibition,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  lamp  manu-* 
facturers  in  England.  More  than  one  Continental  firm  has  established  a  good  business  in 
Russia  by  keeping  this  in  view,  and  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  their  lamps  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  remarkable  development  in  the  demand  for  oil  that  has  taken  place  here  the  last 
two  years,  and  which  has  reacted  beneficially  upon  the  industry  at  Baku. — St.  Petersburg, 
March  8,  1888.  

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  a  foreign  visitor  on  entering  the  Petroleum  ExhilntioQ 
is  the  display  of  photographs  on  the  walls,  accompanied  by  maps  of  the  petroleum  districts  of 
Russia  and  tabular  statements  of  the  progress  of  the  industry  from  the  time  Baku  was  seized 
from  the  Persians  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  photographs  are  not  many, 
nor  are  they  particularly  good,  but  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  illustrating  the  growth  of  oU 
depots  in  the  principal  Russian  towns,  and  can  not  but  convince  the  most  sceptical  critic  of 
the  wonderful  copiousness  of  the  petroleum  wells  of  Baku.  During  the  last  five  years  the 
European  public  has  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  bursting  forth  of  a  new  fountain  of  oil  on 
the  Apsheron  peninsula.  Many  of  the  photographs  show  these  fountains  in  course  of  eruption, 
and  a  wonderful  sight  they  are,  spouting  200  or  300  feet  high,  forming  huge  shoals  of  sand 
round  about  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  dropping  oil  and  sand  for  hundreds  of  yards  away. 
Here  can  be  seen  huge  lakes  of  oil  round  about  the  fountains,  large  enough  for  boats  to  run  a 
race  in,  while  a  fountain  on  fire — one  of  the  incidents  of  last  year — has  the  aspect  of  Vesu- 
vius in  a  state  of  eruption.  Other  photographs  show  the  rows  of  reservoirs,  holding  already 
nearly  20,000,000  gallons  of  kerosene,  that  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  at  Batoum  the 
last  two  years.  A  whole  series  illustrate  the  actual  condition  of  the  town  of  Baku,  displaying 
long  lines  of  handsome  streets  solidly  built  on  a  site  that  ten  years  ago  consisted  only  of  desert 
sand  and  camel-thorn.  The  Nobel  firm  shows  a  picture  of  a  little  town  they  have  created  at 
Domino,  near  Orel,  where  they  have  established  their  central  oil  depot  for  European  Russia. 
On  one  side  of  the  extensive  station  built  by  them  are  8  groups  of  tanks,  4  in  a  group,  or  32 
altogether,  holding  collectively  over  20,000,000  gallons  of  oil.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
numerous  houses  built  for  the  employes.  The  maps  are  equally  striking.  A  new  one  of  Baku 
shows  a  whole  fi-inge  of  piers  jutting  out  into  the  bay  from  the  refineries,  and  allowing  over  a 
hundred  steamers  to  take  in  caigoes  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  these  piers  are  connected  also 
with  the  railway  that  runs  away  west  to  Batoum.  Sprinkled  among  the  refineries  are  such 
small  trifles  as  a  reservoir  containing  6,000,000  gallons  of  asiaikiy  or  oil  refuse,  belonging  to 
the  Shibaeff  firm;  another  of  the  same  capacity,  the  property  of  the  Caspian  Company;  while 
Nobel  Brothers  are  shown  to  have  a  couple,  each  holding  8,000,000  gallons  of  liquid  fuel. 
The  map  further  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  the  new  refinery  town  at  Baku — Bieli  Gorod,  or 
White  Town,  \jmg  northeast  of  the  older  refinery  town  known  as  Tchomi  Gorod,  or  Black 
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Town.  It  is  in  this  new  White  Town  that  the  huge  refinery  of  the  Rothchilds  is  situated, 
side  by  Mt  with  the  colossal  establishment  of  Shibaeff  &  Co. — a  firm  only  now  becomix^  ' 
known  in  Ekutxpe,  but  which  has  for  years  turned  out  6,000,000  gallons  of  oil  per  annum,  in- 
cluding lubricating  oil  unrivalled  in  Russia.  Another  map,  sent  by  the  authorities  of  Batoum, 
shows  many  a  petroleum  pier  stretching  into  the  harbor  which  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  was 
declaring  ten  year$  ago  could  only  hold  seven  men-of-war,  while  a  red  streak  indicates  the 
new  fort  Russia  is  constructing  there  at  a  cost  of  ;^300,ooo;  and  which  is  to  be  protected  by 
a  turret.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  this  official  map  the  Turkish  forts,  which  were  to 
have  been  rased,  are  shown  to  be  intact. 

Looking  at  these  maps  and  photographs,  so  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  wonderfiil  growth 
of  the  Russian  oil  industry  during  the  last  decade,  the  visitor  who  has  not  followed  closely  the 
growth  of  the  trade,  and  kept  himself  clear  of  conflicting  controversies,  can  not  understand  the 
pessimist  wail  that  from  time  to  time  has  proceeded  from  Baku  and  encouraged  the  hope  that 
the  Russian  bladder  might  burst  and  leave  free  the  oil  industries  of  Scotland  and  America 
from  the  depressing  effects  of  severe  competition.  The  most  careless  and  superficial  stroller 
in  the  exhibition  can  not  but  be  convinced  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  rapid  growth 
of  the  trade,  and  that  the  growth  is  still  continuing.  Yet  if  he  mixes  with  the  petroleum  ex- 
perts and  tJie  representatives  of  the  petroleum  firms  who  visit  the  exhibition  almost  every  even- 
ii^,  and  find  the  buffet  the  most  congenial  place,  he  will  constantly  hear  melancholy  opinions 
expressed  that  would  appear  more  fitting  in  the  mouths  of  the  hard-pressed  oil  refiners  of 
Scotland  nnd  America.  This  anomaly,  however,  is  susceptible  of  easy  explanation.  The 
present  tendency  at  Baku  is  for  great  firms  to  crush  out  and  supercede  small  ones,  and  the 
expiring  groans  of  the  latter  make  themselves  heard  all  over  Russia.  Then  most  of  the  larger 
Anns,  in  their  eagerness  to  push  the  trade,  work  up  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  capital^  and 
occasionally  get  hard  pressed.  Finally,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  persuade  the  Transcaucasian 
and  other  railway  companies  to  increase  the  transport  facihties,or  induce  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways to  force  them  to  do  so,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  without  representing  the  Baku  in- 
dustry in  t\e  blackest  colors  as  bemg  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Moreover,  there  has  been  raging 
for  two  years  a  war  between  the  rival  firms  and  capitalists  interested  in  the  kerosene  pipe  line 
over  the  Suram  Pass  and  those  whose  money  is  staked  on  the  crude  pipe  line  from  Baku  to  « 
the  Black  Sea;  and,  in  order  that  each  might  win,  all  manner  of  distracting  statements  have 
been  purposely  circulated,  which  only  those  behind  the  scenes  can  clarify  and  appreciate  at 
their  proper  value.  Many  of  these  controversies  have  been  echoed,  and  many  false  statements 
cofned  innocently  in  the  European  press,  arousing  expectations  of  an  abiUty  on  the  part  of 
Ameiica  and  Scotland  to  cope  with  the  competition  of  Russia,  and  by  combined  action  over- 
come iL  To  deal  with  them  in  detail  would  be  to  fill  columns  with  matter  of  very  little  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  do  so.  Far  better  to  de- 
scribe how  the  industry  actually  stands,  what  the  aims  of  its  leaders  are,  and  what  further  de- 
velopments of  the  industry  may  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future.  I  shall  do  my  very  ut- 
most to  be  impartial  in  the  matter,  and  perhaps  may  be  able  to  drop  a  suggestion  here  and 
there  which  may  enable  Scotch  oil  refiners,  if  not  to  repel  Russia's  competition,  at  least  to 
manage  to  mb  along  in  spite  of  it. 

The  first  point  to  determine  is  the  question  of  the  copiousness  of  the  present  supply,  and 
how  long  it  is  likely  to  last.  In  the  exhibition  are  displayed  samples  of  oil  and  ozokerit  from 
Ferghana,  Transcaspia,  the  Island  of  Tchelekon,  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  government  of  Tiflis, 
the  Kuban  promontory  of  Cis-Caucasia,  and  the  Crimea,  as  well  as  from  Baku ;  but  although 
these  are  all  very  interesting,  and  attract  much  attention,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  deal  with 
them  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Baku  supply  will  maintain  for  years  its  present  copiousness. 
This  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter.  The  supply,  in  the  first  place,  is  several  thousand  years 
old,  and  the  earliest  references  in  history  to  the  Zoroastrian  worship  of  fire  in  Old  Persia  con- 
nect Baku  with  the  adoration  of  the  blazing  petroleum  gas,  issuing  from  the  rocky  ground  of 
the  Apsheron  peninsula,  which  earned  the  place  the  well-known  title  of  the  "  R^on  of  the 
Eternal  Fire."     >imost.  every  traveller  for  ages  past  whose  peregrinations  have  led  him  to 
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Baku  speaks  of  the  amazing  copiousness  of  the  oil  flowing  from  the  ground,  and  even  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  the  Persians  used  to  work  the  springs  and  export  oil  from  the 
spot.  Since  boring  on  a  large  scale  was  introduced  ten  years  ago  the  quantity  of  oil  yielded 
by  the  wells  has  been  prodigious.  The  records  of  some  of  them  beat  the  most  famoos 
**  gusheis  **  known  in  the  United  States.  Repeatedly^  single  well  1^  spouted  for  weeks 
more  oil  than  ^as  being  produced  by  all  the  25,000  wells  of  the  United  States  put  together. 
The  circumstances  of  most  of  the  petroleum  on  such  occasions  being  wasted  has  led  to  a 
clamor  being  raised  that  the  Baku  oil  producers  were  recklessly  draining  the  Apsheron  penin- 
sula dry.  But  although  the  cry  is  a  very  useful  one,  in  so  far  as  it  is  gradually  leading  to  re- 
strictive measures  against  an  infamous  waste  of  one  of  Russia's  most  lucrative  resources;  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outpour  of  oil  is  exercising  but  little  appnreciable  efiect  on  the  supply, 
and  even  if  increased,  is  not  likely  to  do  so  for  generations  to  come.  This  is  proved  clearly 
enough  by  the  fact  that  both  last  year  and  the  year  before,  in  spite  ot  the  preceding  clamor, 
the  fountains  were  even  more  numerous  and  powerfrd  than  before,  while  there  was  not  only 
no  very  serious  effort  required  to  produce  the  oil — the  spouting  wells  being  very  little  deeper 
than  previous  ones,  and  in  some  cases  not  so  deep ;  but  some  of  the  fountains  broke  forth  in 
quite  a  new  district  where  a  copious  supply  had  not  been  expected,  and  experts  had  even  de- 
clared no  large  '*  spouters "  could  occur  at  all.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  area  of  oil- 
saturated  country  of  the  Apsheron  Peninsula  is  1,600  square  miles,  and  that  only  five  or  six 
miles  have  yet  been  pricked  for  oil,  it  is  really  only  prejudiced  or  ill-informed  persons  who 
can  imagine  the  Baku  supply  likely  to  give  in  before  the  next  century.  Accuracy,  as  Sir  Jas. 
Paget  has  been  recently  pointing  out,  is  a  quality  as  valuable  in  commerce  as  in  science.  It 
may  suit  Transatlantic  capitalists  interested  in  the  American  oil  fields  to  seek  to  discredit  the 
Baku  petroleum  supply  by  circulating  stories  of  an  impending  impoverishment;  but  the  Scot- 
tish oil  trade,  let  alone  the  American,  can  not  be  revived  by  these  means,  and  it  is  far  better, 
therefore,/to  accurately  define  the  worst,  and  ascertain  whether  the  Russian  competition  can 
be  met  or  not,  than  persist  in  dwelling  in  a  fool's  paradise.  Against  the  three  cardinal  fapts — 
that  the  supply  has  been  naturally  a  copious  one  for  countless  ages,  that  only  5  out  of  1,600 
^les  of  oil  country  have  been  yet  worked,  and  that  the  fountains  last  year  were  even  more 
Vemarkable  than  the  previous  ones,  can  only  be  set  the  single  counterpoise  that  the  wells  have 
to  be  pushed  a  trifle  deeper  every  year.  This,  however,  is  capable  of  an  explanation  that  de- 
prives it  of  all  significance.  Nearly  all  oil  wells  in  every  part  of  the  world  have  to  be  deepened 
time  after  time  as  the  supply  slackens.  The  exceptional  cases  of  a  well  yielding  oil  year  after 
year  from  the  original  depth  are  very  rare,  and  there  are  not  parallels  to  the  career  of  the  cele- 
brated Konnilitza,  or  "Wet  Nurse,"  well  at  Baku,  which  for  twelve  years  gave  every  day  a 
supply  of  32,000  gallons  of  oil,  or  Mirzoeff's  No.  5,  which  has  given  40,000  gallons  of  oil 
every  day  for  six.  As  a  rule,  after  a  while  the  supply  slackens,  and  the  owner  pushes  the 
bore  deeper  till  be  gets  a  fresh  yield  of  a  copious  character,  the  process  going  on  until  the 
American  oil  producer  sometimes  penetrates  nearly  3,000  feet.  The  Russians,  however,  are 
a  long  way  off  that.  At  Baku  a  well  of  800  feet  is  considered  a  very  deep  one,  and  the  aver- 
age is  still  under  500  feet  It  will  be  quite  time  to  talk  of  Baku  drying  up  when  the  present 
wells  reach' the  American  depth  of  2,000  or  3,000  feet.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is  nothing 
out  of  the  common  in  the  wells  being  sunk  deeper — the  rate  is  very  slow — because  't  is  ob* 
viously  cheaper  for  a  man  who  has  a  tube  800  feet  down  to  push  his  bore  20  or  30  feet  deeper 
for  fi-esh  oil  than  to  abandon  the  well  and  start  a  new  one  alongside,  even  though  he  may  feel 
certain  of  getting  oil  at  400  or  500  feet.  Hence  the  circumstances  of  there  being  now  wells 
800  feet  deep  where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  only  wells  700  feet  deep  does  not  in  the  least 
prove  that  the  general  supply  is  becoming  scarce,  although  more  than  once  persons  ignorant 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  and  having  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  well-sinking 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  put  forth  this  erroneous  assumption.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
no  sound  expectations  can  be  entertained  of  the  prodigious  copiousness  of  Baku  abating  for 
many,  many  years  to  come.  If  Professor  Mendelaeff 's  delightfiil  theory  of  the  origin  of  pe- 
troleum be  correct  one  can  hardly  expect  it  at  all.     It  is  a  great  misfortune  that,  owio^  to  a 
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misunderstanding  between  the  professor  and  the  committee,  this  eminent  savant  has  held  aloof 
from  the  exhibition  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  This  is  a  pity,  for  the  Pro- 
fessor is  'one  of  the  greatest,  if  nqt  the  greatest,  living  authority  on  petroleum,  and  his  absence 
from  the  exhibition  is  a  serious  drawback.  Years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
eminent,  he  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  petroleiun  fields  of  America,  and  has  repeatedly 
'  visited'Baku  since.  England  not  long  ago  conferred  upon  him  the  Davy  Medal,  and  his  name 
is  held  in  high  esteem  among  English  scientific  men,  although  many  of  his  works  yet  remain 
mitranslated  from  the  Russian  language.  Briefly,  Professor  MendelaefT,  afler  long  research, 
particularly  during  a  prolonged  stay  at  Baku  last  year,  has  formulated  the  theory  that  petro- 
leum owes;  its  origin  to  water  sinking  through  crevices  in  the  earth's  crust  to  the  molten  inte- 
rior, where  it  undergoes  a  chemical  change  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxides  of  metals, 
and  is  ejected  again  towards  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  gas,  which  gas  parts  with  petroleum 
in  passing  through  the  cooler  strata,  and  either  issues  through  the  pores  of  the  surface  in  due 
coiirse  or  remains  below  until  liberated  by  the  boring  rod,  when  it  shoots  up  accompanied 
with  oil,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  natural  gas  "  wells  of  America,  without  it.  Opinions  vary 
at  the  exhibidon  as  to  the  tenability  of  this  theory;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Lisenko 
or  Mr.  Gnlishambaroff  perhaps,  there  is  really  no  one  competent  to  cridcise  it,  certainly  not 
the  oil  producers  themselves,  whose  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  extremly  limited* 
To  discuss  the  views  put  forth  for  and  against  it,  however,  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and 
would,  moreover,  be  of  very  little  value,  since  the  question  of  the  practical  inexhaustibility  of 
the  copious  Baku  stq}ply  for  many  years  to  come  rests  not  upon  any  theory,  but  upon  facts  be- 
yond the  reach  of  criticisuL 

No  attempt  has  been  made  at  the  exhibition  to  show  any  boring  instruments  nor  the  op- 
eration of  bcmngy  except  by  means  of  a  few  diagrams  displayed  by  the  Nobel  firm.  The  cost 
of  sinking  a  well  ranges  from  ;f  locx)  to  £isoo.  What  can  be  obtamed  for  such  an  expendi- 
ture may  be  illustrated  by  the  result  of  boring  the  Droojba  well,  which  cost  /'isoo.  This 
spouted  for  115  days,  the  yield  being  3,400  tons  a  day  for  43  days,  1,600  tons  a  day  for  31 
days,  900  tons  for  30,  and  600  tons  for  11  days.  The  well  was  then  capped  over,  and  the 
supply  kept  underground  for  further  wants.  The  total  amount  of  oil  spouted  by  this  well,  ac- 
cording to  the  lowest  estimate,  was  220,006  tons,  or  55,000,000  gallons,  and  according  to  the 
h^hcst,  500,000  tons,  or  125,000,000  gallons.  Had  the  oil  been  in  America,  it  would  have 
realized  a  million  sterling.  At  Baku  the  bulk  of  it  was  lost.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
great  Markoff  fountain  last  year,  which  spouted  oil  and  sand  400  feet  high — a  veritable  vol- 
cano. On  windy  days  the  oil  spray  was  carried  8  miles  away.  The  Markoff  fountain  was 
situated  not  far  off  the  Droojba,  which  pessimists  had  prognosticated  erroneously  would  drain 
the  whole  area.  On  this  occasion  the  Russian  Government,  which  had  been  angered  by  the 
waste  of  oil  from  the  Tagioff  fountain — which  spouted  11,000  tons  a  day  the  previous  year, 
and  endangered  the  town  of  Baku  by  raining  oil  upon  it,  although  three  miles  away — gave 
permission  to  the  other  Baku  firms  to  lynch  the  *< gusher"  at  the  owner's  expense.  Accord- 
ingly they  sent  their  best  engineers  to  the  spot,  and  after  several  unsuccessfril  attempts  the  well 
was  finally  capped  over,  and  a  stop  put  U>  the  disgraceful  waste  of  oil.  All  the  same,  no  law 
exists  to  prevent  any  foreigner  or  Russian  repeating  the  same  destruction  to-morrow.  Large 
firms,  like  Nobel  Brothers,  mostly  manage  to  have  good  engineers  and  the  best  appliances  on 
the  ^x>t  to  check  a  **  gusher  *'  at  the  outset,  and  allow  the  supply  to  flow  as  they  want  it ;  but 
the  native  firms  bore  heedlessly,  and  for  want  of  "  caps  "  at  the  right  moment,  all  control  is 
lost  over  the  well,  and  it  belches  forth  millions  of  gallons  of  oil,  forming  rivers  that  flow  away 
to  the  Caspain  Sea  or  sink  into  the  earth  again.  To-day's  telegrams  from  Baku  announce 
that  such  a  one  is  spouting  at  the  present  moment,  causing  the  price  of  crude  oil  to  fall  to  20 
gallons  for  a  penny.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  slight  rise  in  the  price  of  oil — i.  e.,  if  it  rises 
above  a  penny  for  10  gallons — the  laige  firms  build  reservoirs  and  catch  some  of  the  oil,  for 
which  they  pay  a  xnere  trifle;  but  if  oil  is  plentifiil  at  the  moment  no  attempt  is  made  to  store 
it  at  alL  Since  1871,  when  the  first  well  was  sunk,  500  bores  have  been  made,  of  which  200 
are  in  operation,  producing,  irrespective  of  fountains,  500,000,000  gallons  of  oil  every  year. 

Thii  unoant  of  petrolettm  is  won  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  could  be  increased  tenfold,  or  a 
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hundredfold,  if  there  were  transport  enough  for  the  oil,  and  a  sufficient  demand  iii  Europe. 
When  one  reflects  on  the  trouble  and  toil  which  Scotland  has  to  exert  in  order  to  get  sixty  or 
seventy  million  gallons  of  crude  oil  from  shale  eveiy  year,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  so 
&r  as  concerns  the  power  of  producing  enormous  quantities  of  cheap  crude  oil  Scotland  has 
not  got  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  competing  with  Baku.  All  the  advantage  of  the  start  rests* 
and  will  continue  to  rest,  with  Baku.  Any  attempt  at  competition  that  ignores  this  (act  is 
bound  to  prove  unsuccessful.  Rivalry  must  be  established  on  other  grounds — by  better 
methods  of  refining  and  a  cheaper  system  of  transport. — St.  Petersburg,  March  23 ^  j888* 
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Colonel  Stewart  has  recently  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  a  preliminary  report  on  the  result  of  his  researches  in  the 
petroleum  district,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  recommends  experi- 
mental borings  to  the  north  of  "  Jebel  Tor/'  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  where  he  claims  to  have  discovered  many  indications  that 
justify  the  conclusion  that  good  results  will  eventually  be  obtained. 

His  proposals,  it  is  understood,  will  be  given  due  consideration  as  soon  as 
a  supplementary  report,  with  details  as  to  cost,  etc.,  can  be  prepared  and 
examined. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that,  nowithstanding  the  many  disappointments 
that  threatened  to  end  with  failure  to  which  the  Egyptian  Government  has 
been  subjected  in  its  experiments  at  "Jebel  Zeyt"  and  "Gimsah,"  it  is 
nevertheless  disposed  to  venture  additional  sums  in  prosecuting  the  search 
for  petroleum  in  the  hope  of  finding  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  compensate 
it  for  the  enormous  expenditures  already  incurred. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  confidently  hoped  and  maintained  that 
oil  in  remunerative  quantities  was  more  than  likely  to  be  encountered  at 
a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet;  but  the  limit  has  long  since  been  reached,  and 
passed  by  many  hundred  feet,  and  the  long  and  much  wished  for  expecta- 
tions are  yet  to  be  realized.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Government,  having 
lavishly  expended — not  to  say  wasted — extravagant  sums  in  the  develop- 
ment of  what  promised  to  prove  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  its  greatly 
depleted  and  needy  exchequer,  does  not  appear  to  be  willing  or  feel  justified 
in  relinquishing  its  exertions  and  labors  until  all  hope  of  success  mtist  be 
finally  abandoned. 

Of  the  presence  of  petroleum  over  a  vast  area  there  exists  no  longer  any 
doubt,  but  whether  its  extraction  will  ever  yield  a  proper  remuneration  or 
return  is  yet  problematical.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  present  generation 
will  have  to  follow  the  example  of  those  that  preceded  them  thousands  of 
years  ago,  who,  from  indelible  traces  left  to  posterity,  were  fully  aware  of 
the  existence  of  petroleum,  but  appear  to  have  abandoned  its  exploitation  as 
an  unprofitable  task. — ^Beirut,  March  7, 1888. 

ERHARD  BISSINGER, 
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RAILWAY   TUNNEL   FROM    LA   GUAYRA   TO    CARACAS,    VENEZUELA. 


[Translation. — Transmittxo  by  Consul  W.  S.  Bird.] 

(General  Guzman  Blanco,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy  of  Venezuela 
at  Tuioas  courts  of  Europe,  on  one  part,  and  the  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company,  by 
its  attorney  in  matters  of  fact,  Mr.  T.  W.  Tyrer,  on  the  other  part,  have  celebrated  the  follow- 
ing contract,  to  wit : 

Akticus  I.  The  National  Goyemment  of  Venezuela,  by  these  presents,  concedes  to  the 
La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company,  to  its  successors  and  assigns,  the  exclusive  right  to 
construct,  maintain  and  q)erate  a  cable  road  between  the  cities  of  Caracas  and  La  Guayra, 
which  shall  be  constructed  by  tunnel  through  the  mountains  directly  between  the  two  cited 
cities. 

Akt.  2.  The  National  Government  of  Venezuela,  by  these  presents,  concedes  to  the  La 
Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company  the  exclusive  right  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  a 
cable  road  between  the  cities  of  Caracas  and^  La  Guayra  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  and 
will  not  make  a  similar  concession  to  any  other  company  or  person,  nor  any  amendment  to  any 
grkring  ccmtzact  that  may  in  any  way  abridge  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  privil^es 
that  are  hereby  conceded. 

Art.  3.  The  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company  hereby  promises  to  construct  a  tunnel 
and  cable  road  from  Caracas  to  La  Guayra  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  all  the  busi- 
ness that  may  be  offered  it,  and  to  always  maintain  it  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair  for  traffic, 
saving  and  excepting  every  interruption  that  may  occur  on  account  of  the  breaking  of  ma- 
chincry^  obstruction  of  the  way  by  inevitable  causes,  by  insurrection,  by  militaiy  force  or  hy 
judicial  proceedings. 

Akt.  4.  The  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  a 
tunnel  between  Caracas  and  La  Guayra  of  such  dimensions  as  may  appear  necestary  for  the 
foil  and  convenient  discharge  of  the  business  provided  for  in  this  contract. 

Akt.  5.  The  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  a 
cartway  in  said  tunnel  for  the  service  of  vehicles,  cattle,  horses  and  all  other  objects  for  which 
it  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Art.  6.  The  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable -Company  shall  have  the  right  to  collect  for 
each  person  that  passes  over  its  line  between  Caracas  and  La  Guayra  the  sum  of  three  bolivais 
(57.9  cents)  for  each  second-class  seat  and  five  bolivars  (96.5  cents)  for  each  6rst-class  seat; 
and  provided  that  a  cartway  is  built  there  may  be  collected  the  sum  of  a  half  bolivar 
(9.65  cents)  for  each  foot  passenger  over  the  line;  two  bolivars  (36.6  cents)  for  each  cart  with 
hocse  or  mule,  and  one  bolivar  (19.3  cents)  for  each  donkey,  cow,  horse  or  other  animal  not 
hitched  to  a  vehicle. 

Art.  7.  The  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  <^n  a  way  of 
communication,  to  go  and  return,  with  the  wharf  and  breakwatdr  of  La  Guayra,  and  the  right 
to  construct  depots  and  warehouses  in  La  Guayra,  in  the  locality  that  may  be  most  convenient 
for  the  public,  and  that  will  assure  die  greatest  facility  for  the  works  that  may  be  required  of 
it,  and  said  cable  company  shall  have  the  right  of  way  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  following  the 
streets  by  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  extend  its  line  as  far  as  North  avenue  and  Thirteenth 
street,  and  to  construct  in  Caracas  the  edifices,  warehouses,  depots,  machine  shops  and  side- 
tracks that  may  be  necessary  for  the  best  convenience  of  the  public  and  of  its  business. 

Art.  8.  The  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  the  public 
lands  that  may  be  situated  on  each  side  of  their  line  to  the  distance  of  500  meters,  except 
within  500  meters  of  the  seacoast,  or  within  50  meters  from  rivers,  because  the  law  forbids  it. 
In  case  that  the  company  may  need  a  greater  amount  of  public  lands  it  may  buy  them  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  established  in  the  law  of  June  2, 1882.  In  respect  to  the  minerals  that  may 
be  found  in  the  public  lands  conceded  by  this  contract,  or  bought  by  the  company,  it  shall 
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eDJoy  the  tights  conceded  in  the  law  of  mines  now  in  force  to  denod&ce  them  and  to  obtain 
judgment  against  them. 

Art.  9.  The  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  import,  free 
of  duty,  all  the  materials,  tools,  machinery  and  other  necessary  articles  actually  employed  in 
the  construction,  maintenance  and  service  of  said  cable  road  and  the  depots  and  offices  per- 
taining to  it. 

AlLT.  10.  The  payment  of  no  national,  state  or  municipal  impost  shall  be  demanded  from 
the  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company  for  its  railway  property  during  the  said  period  of 
ninety-nine  years. 

Art.  II.  During  the  aforesaid  period  of  ninety-nine  years  the  La  Guayra  and  Caracas 
Cable  Company  shall  place  its  line  at  the  service  of  the  National  Govomment  whenever  it 
may  be  demanded  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  materials  of  war,  and  other  provisions  and 
purposes  of  the  Government,  which  service  shall  have  preference  over  all  other  business  over 
the  line,  and  in  compensation  for  said  service  the  Government  will  pay  to  the  aforesaid  com- 
pany the  half  of  the  fare  that  is  at  that  time  prescribed  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  general  merchandise. 

Art.  12.  The  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company  shall  begin  the  work  of  construc- 
tion of  said  cable  road  within  nine  months,  to  count  from  the  day  in  which  this  concession 
may  have  been  ^ratified  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  in  conformity  with  law,  and  thus 
completed,  and  it  must  finish  said  cable  road  in  three  years,  counting  itom  the  day  when  the 
work  is  begun. 

Art.  13.  The  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  Cable  Company  shall  havfi  the  right  to  deposit  on 
the  seashore  the  stones  and  earth  excavated  in  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  for  its  railway, 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  breakwater  now  being  built,  conunencing  at  the  point  of  intersection 
of  said  breakwater  with  coast  line,  and  extending  to  the  north  aitd  east  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  injure  the  port  of  La  Guayra;  and  all  land  thus  formed  by  said  company  shall  i>ertaiii 
to  it,  and  may  be  appropriated  to  such  purpose  as  the  company  may  deem  proper,  and  the 
said  land  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  in  the  same  manner  as  b  disposed  in  respect  to  the 
property  of  the  cable  company. 

Art.  14.  This  contract  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  company  or  person  after  doe 
notice  given  to  the  Government. 

Art.  15.  The  doubts  or  controversies  that  may  arise  under  thb  contract  shall  be  settled 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Repubhc  and  by  its  proper  tribunals,  in  view  of  which  the  con- 
tractors will  in  no  case  have  the  right  to  international  reclamation. 

Art.  16.  This  contract,  celebrated  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conceded  by  the  Government 
to  General  Guzman  Blanco,  shall  be  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Government. 

Made  in  duplicate  in  Paris,  on  December  2,  1887. 

Guzman  Blanco. 
T.  W.  Tyrer. 

United  States  of  Venezuela,  Minister  of  Pubuc  Works, 
Direction  of  Ways  of  Communication,  Acqueducts,  and  Accounts, 

Caracas,  AfarcA  ij,  1888. — 24  and  ;jo. 

resolution. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  vote  of  the  Federal  Council,  has  thought  proper 
to  ratify  in  all  its  parts  the  contract  celebrated  in  Paris,  December  2,  1887,  between  the 
illustrious  American,  General  Guzman  Blanco,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Venezuela  to  various  courts  of  Europe,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is 
invested,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Tyrer,  attorney  in  matters  of  fact  of  the  La  Guayra  and  Caracas 
Cable  Company,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  cable  road  between  Caracas  and  La 
Guayra,  wWch  shall  be  constructed  by  tunnel  directly  through  the  mountains  between  the 
two  mentioned  cities. 

Communicate  and  publish  it. 

By  the  National  Executive,  J.  C.  DE  CASTRO. 
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EXPORTS   FROM    THE   CONGO   STATE 

DURING    THE    MONTHS    OF    JULY,    AUGUST,    AND    SEPTEMBER,    1887. 


Products. 

General  coi|unerce. 

Quantity. 

Value.    , 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Anchidcs /. 

KUogrkfiu. 
5,a94 

Fr.    a. 
1,588  20 

Kiiegrams. 

25,997 

319,977 

»03,544 

22,020 

625,797 

26,626 

1,633,474 

14,780 

11,648 

7,870 

50,116 

26,365 

Fr.    a. 

7,799  «o 
479,965  50 
362,40400 
38,53s  00 
281,608  65 
53«,5aooo 
326,69480 

4,138  40 
12,812  80 

Coffee .'. 

8,078 

759 

363,951 

12,085 

1,082,2x7 

t,532 

1,188 

28,273  00 

1,328  25 

163,777  95 

241,700  00 

216,443  40 

42896 

1,306  80 

Copal 

Palmkemeb 

Sfnm^ --  - 

White  wax ,.., r, 

Rawhides 

8,657  00 

8,519  72 

55,36650 

20,000  09 

Fibers „ ~. ~.... 

Wax - 

Miaoelboeonf 

**' 

Total .    .'.. ., 

654,846  56 

2,i39,oai  47 

ADULTERATION    OF   SPANISH    WINES.* 


During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1887,  wines  shipped  from  this  con- 
sular district  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  ^624,037. 75,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  invoices  of  Cadiz,  Jerez,  and  Port  St.  Mary's  shows  that 
2,470^  butts,  or  326,144  gallons,  were  invoiced  at  prices  varying  from  I55 
to  |7S  a  butt  of  132  gallons;  or,  excepting  in  the  lowest  instance,  which  was 
at  12  cents,  from  38  to  56  cents  a  gallon.  Of  the  remainder  shipped  to  the 
United  States  75  per  cent,  were  invoiced  under  $1  a  gallon,  and  prices  were 
in  many  cases  named  at  I3  to  $$  by  first-class  houses,  who  export  only  the 
higher  grades  to  well  known  houses  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Old  houses 
admit  that  the  demand  for  low-priced  wines  compels  them  to  yield  reluctantly 
and  compete  for  the  market  by  using  Berlin  spirits  for  rectification  at  one- 
half  the  cost  of  Spanish  grape  alcohol^  which  is  sold  at  I125  to  f  150  a  butt, 
according  to  the  vintage,  while  German  alcohol  (never  so  low  as  now)  is  sell- 
ing at  $6$  a  butt  under  sharp  competition  and  on  long  credit. 

In  1886,  11,000  butts  of  the  latter  were  importecTinto  Cadiz,  whose  mar- 
ket for  them  is  chiefly  in  Port  St.  Mary's,  Jerez,  Chiclana,  Rota,  Chipiona, 
and  Sanlticar,  all  wine  producing  towns  in  this  province,  having  a  total  aver- 
age vintage  of  some  75,000  butts.  Wine  made  at  Sanl6car  is  not  sherry, 
and  quantities  of  the  low  wines  shipped  to  Cette  and  Bordeaux  are  from  the 
vineyards  of  Chiclana,  Chipiona,  and  Moguer,  in  the  adjoining  province  of 
Huelva. 

The  sherry  district  is  included  within  the  towns  of  Jerez  and  Port  St. 
Mary's,  a  territory  about  a  dozen  miles  square,  and  all  wines  produced  out- 
side have  no  relation  to  the  true  product — Manzanillo,  a  fine  light  wine  from 
the  adjoining  district  of  Sanlicar,  not  excepted. 


No.  92,  April ^5  •See  page  43  of  this  Tohme. 
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I  have  made  inquiries  in  Cadiz,  as  well  as  in  the  sherry  district,  and  , 
although  I  hear  rumors  and  partial  and  interested  statements,  and  find  small 
quantities  invoiced  as  "Port"  or  "Madeira,*'  and  one  lot  at  12  cents  a  gal- 
lon, I  have  Jiot  been  able  to  obtain  evidence  further  than  what  appears  from 
the  invoices  and  the  statements  already  made,  that  any  shipments  to  the 
United  States  are  adulterated,  within  the  view  of  the  royal  order,  unless  the 
use  of  German  spirits  distilled  chiefly  from  the  potato,  grains,  and  the  beet 
should  be  considered  as  adulteration. 

The  royal  decree  adopts  the  definition  that  natural  wines  shall  be  consid- 
ered adulterated  which  contain  impure  industrial  alcohol,  unless  rectified  and 
purified;  and  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  that  imported  into 
Cadiz,  I  have  made  inquiries  of  the  town  chemist,  whose  duty  it  is  to  analyze 
t?hem,  and  am  informed  that  under  a  law  of  November  loth  last  he  analyzed 
those  already  in  the  depot,  as  well  as  the  importations  since,  finding  only  one 
lot  that  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  purity,  and  which  were  allowed  re- 
exportation ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  localities  most  likely  to  import  impure 
alcohols  are  those  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Valencia,  and  Alicante.  He 
further  informs  me  that  no  other  chemical  laboratory  exists  in  this  province 
except  the  one  at  this  capital,  and  that  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  under 
the  royal  order  of  January  30,  1888,  to  analyze  wines  manufactured  and  sold 
in  the  province.  The  governors  are  obliged  each  month  to  forward  a  r€sum6 
of  what  the  mayors  have  done  to  the  Ministerio  de  la  Gobemacion. 

As  to  the  view  taken  in  Jerez  respecting  industrial  spirits  for  fortifying 
wines,  the  letter  of  its  mayor  (published  in  Consular  Report  No.  Z^^  page 
332)  and  the  address  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Jerez  to  the  Minister 
of  State  (same  reports.  No.  81,  page  42)  agree  as  to  the  deleterious  qualities 
of  German  spirits  and  its  deplorable  influence  on  the  wine  trade.  The  for- 
mer declares  that  their  misfortimes  arise  chiefly  from  its  importation  and  use ; 
that  the  cellars  are  "  mysterious  laboratories,  whose  secrets  no  one  is  allowed  . 
to  penetrate ' ' ;  that  the  spurious  usurps  the  genuine,  and  denominating  those 
as  "liquids  '*  which  are  sold  from  ;^io  to  ^^15  a  butt  The  chamber  con- 
siders the  absolute  alcohol  by  every  means  unfit  for  improving  and  strength- 
ening wines,  and  distillations  from  grains,  potatoes,  beets,  and  all  so-called 
industrials  containing  more  or  less  injurious  substances,  and  that  all  wine 
should  be  considered  adulterated  that  contains  substances  foreign  to  the  must 
of  the  grape. 

Nearly  all  the  11,000  butts  of  Berlin  spirits  imported  yearly  into  Cadiz  is 
sold  chiefly,  in  this  province,  which  does  not  now  produce  75,000  butts  of 
wine  a  year,  more  than  half  being  of  Jerez.  If,  as  is  claimed,  only  about  4 
gallons  are  used  to  a  butt,  of  wine,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  it  all  goes,  espe- 
cially as  Spanish  alcohol  is  also  used,  and  Cadiz  imports  only  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  total  value  that  is  yearly  brought  into  Spain.  —  Cadiz,, .^/arM 
24, 188S. 

DARIUS  H.  INGRAHAM, 

Consul, 
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I  would  remark,  with  regard  to  the  wines  and  alcohols  introduced  into 
this  city  from  places  outside  of  this  district,  no  idea  can  be  formed  there- 
upon as  a  data  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  wines,  in  assimulation  with  those 
of  this  district,  that  may  be  used  in  blending  after  to  appear  and  be  shipped 
as  sherry  wine ;  inasmuch  as  much  of  those  wines  which  enter  this  city/ from 
beyond  its  district  is  destined  to  the  alembiques  (stills)  to  be  Converted  into 
spirits^  which  as  such  spirits  is  admissible  for  fortifying  true  sherry  wines. 

As  regards  alcohol,  the  amount  which  may  bi  introduced  into  this  city 
can  not  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  what  is  used  for  fortifying  wines,  inasmuch 
as  large  quantities  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs,  of  which  a  number 
of  manufactories  exist  in  this  city. 

Referring  to  your  observations  with  regard  to  the  non-adulteration  by 
use  of  Berlin  spirits,  when  the  decree  of  January  30  is  complied  with,  I 
would  remark  that  not  only  can  those  wines,  invoiced  at  40  and  60  cents  per 
gallon,  be  considered  not  adulterated,  but  even  lower-priced  wines  can  come 
under  that  head.  If  the  theory,  as  established  by  decree  of  January  30,  is 
admitted,  that  tl^e  use  of  industrial  spirits  in  fortifying  wines  does  not  con- 
stitute adulteration  when  the  spirits,  through  having  been  clarified  and  depur- 
ated (as  it  is  presumed  all  to-day  are  in  compliance  with  said  decree),  are 
not  injurious  for  consumption.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  I  consider 
all  and  any  wme  fortified  with  industrial  spirits  to  be  adulterated ;  inasmuch 
as  such  spirit  not  being  produced  from  the  wine — in  any  of  its  stages,  either 
as  must  or  wine — it  is  a  different  article  from  wine.  The  following  are  the 
definitions  I  find  in  the  Spanish  encyclopedia : 

Palsificacum.  —  La  alteracion  de  alguna  cosa,  hecha  con  animo  de  engafiar. 

Adulieracum. — Afiadiendo  cosas  extrafias  en  alguna  cosa. 

The  latter  definition  supports  me  in  my  assertion,  that  fortifying  wines — 
no  matter  what  wines  they  may  be — with  industrial  spirits  constitutes 
adulteration  ;  albeit  such  spirits,  when  ^jlarified  and  depurated,  may  not  be 
considered  injurious  to  the  health.  Although  under  the  opinion  of  chemical 
authority  the  analysis  shows  the  basis  of  all  alcohols  or  spirits  to  be  of  the 
same  chemical  components,  the  point  can  not  be  refuted  that  spirits  pro- 
duced by  burning  must  or  wine  and  industrial  spirits  are  not  conscientiously 
the  same  thing.  If  in  all  senses  they  are  the  same,  why  are  the  consequences 
produced  by  using  wine  fortified  with  spirits,  produced  from,  or  as  a  product 
of  the  grape,  and  the  use  of  wine  fortified  with  other  spirits  so  different  ? 
No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  the  Associ- 
ation of  Shippers,  of  this  city  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  decree  of  January 
30,  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  to  be  not  beneficial  to  the  wine  trade  if  com- 
plied with.  Regarding  the  recent  order  of  the  French  Government, 
respecting  the  introduction  into  that  country  of  Spanish  wines,  the  opinion 
of  the  wine  trade  is  unanimous  that  not  only  would  the  carrying  out  of  said 
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order  completely  ruin  (he  Spanish  wine  trade  in  its  export  to  France,  but 
that  said  order  constitutes  a  direct  violation  of  the  Franco-Spanish  treaty 
in  re  wines  for  importation  into  France.  In  a  day  or  two  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  this  city  will  meet  to  discuss  petitioning  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment to  protest  against  the  order  in  question  of  the  French  Government. 
The  object  of  the  French  Government  is  clearly  obvious,  it  simply  being  a 
proteq^ionist  act  in  support  of  the  Algerian  spirits.  The  tenw  of  the 
drder,  or  its  interpretation  by  the  French  customs,  is  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  wines  shipped,  fortified  from  the  Spanish,  to  compete 
with  those  fortified  with  the  Algerian  spirits.  By  said  order  the  Spanish 
wines  are  either  qualified  by  their  alcoholic  strength  as  piure  alcohol, 
and  so  subjected  to  be  imported  into  France  under  the  extremely  high 
alcohol  tariff,  by  which  competency  on  their  part  is  not  possible,  or  they 
are  denounced  as  unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage.  With  regard  to  what  artificial 
or  chemical  matter  may  be  used  as  coloring  in  the  preparation  of  wines, 
I  am  completely  ignorant^  and  where  such  is  employed  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
complete  secret  wiUi  the  preparer. 

Without  doubt  where  falsification,  bona  fide,  of  wines  «ent  out  firom 
this  city  as  sherry  wines  takes  place,  it  is  principally  with  those  for  consump- 
tion in  Spain.  From  my  own  experience  I  can  frankly  say  that  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  other  than  where  the  fortif)ring  wines  with  Berlin  spirits  can 
be  considered  as  adulteration,  no  falsification  or  adulteration  bona  fide  is 
practiced  with  wines  exported  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In 
answer  to  your  question  regarding  the  laboratory  that  should  exist  in  this  city 
in  compliance  with  decree  of  Spanish  Government,  I  would  submit  for  yoiu- 
persual  the  enclosed  communication  of  the  mayor  of  this  city  in  answer  to 
my  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

From  other  and  good  authority  I  am  informed  that  the  instructions  of 
the  decree  of  January  30  are  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  local  authorities  of 
this  city.  Although  it  is  presumed  the  Berlin  spirits  are  analyzed  at  port  of 
entry,  those  arriving  at  this  city  are  examined  and  analyzed.  Besides 
official  visits  are  made — imprpmptu — to  liquor-selling  establishments, 
and  samples  of  the  articles  obtained  are  analyzed. 

Considering  they  may  interest  you,  as  referring  to  the  wine  trade  of  this 
district,  I  would  mention  the  following  particulars:  The  vintage  of  1886 
produced  from  50,000  to  60,000  butts  of  must,  and  that  of  last  year  was 
very  little  less.  The  vineyards  produced  last  year  more  or  less  must,  as 
follows:  Arenas,  about  80,000  arrobes;  and  Afueras,  100,000  arrobes. 
The  proportion  of  must  produced  last  year  was,  as  an  average.  Arena  vine- 
ards,  4  butts  per  arransada ;  Afueras,  fully  3. 

The  average  alcoholic  strength  of  last  year's  must  was  13^  degrees,  and 
in  many  cases  15  degrees  were  obtained.  Nevertheless,  the  crop  was  weak  in 
alcoholic  strength. 

JAMES  A.  HALL, 

Consular  Agent, 
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Letter  of  the  Mayor  of  Jerez  on  the  establishment  of  a  chemical  laboratory  for  analyzing 
*  alcohols  and  Tvines. 
In  reply  to  jour  note  of  the  20th  instant,  I  would  inform  you  that  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  rigorous  rules  last  made  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Government,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished in  this  city,  at  municipal  expense,  a  chemical  laboratory  for  anal3rzing  alimentary  sub- 
stances, and  more  especially  industrial  alcohols. 

As  the  said  Ministry  has,  by  virtue  of  a  Royal  decree,  declared  that  it  is  the  province  of 
^e  Mayor  to  have  examined  goods  intended  for  public  consumption  entirely  independent  of 
the  custom-house.laboratoriesy  and  would  further  inform  you  that  this  laboratory  analyzes  and 
will  analyze  industrial  spirits  which  are  brought  in,  and  will  energetically  repress  the  intro- 
duction of  aloohois  noxious  to  health,  and  other  adulterated  or  poisonous  substances.  — Jerez, 
March  22y  j888. 

E.  FREYNE, 
Mayor  ad  int, 

PORK    IN    DENMARK. 


Two  orders,,  relating  to  the  transportation  and  exportation  of  hogs,  have 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Danish  Government  and  published  in  the  papers 
here.     The  first  of  these,  issued  March  10,  is  as  follows : 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior's  order,  of  November  25, 1887,  relative  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  or  other  exchange  of  hogs  or  pigs  at  fairs  or  on  market  days,  as  well  as  the  said 
Minister's  order  of  November  29,  1887,  relative  to  prohibition  of  the  transportation  of  live 
hogs  or  pigs  between  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  hereby  repealed  so  far  as  Jutland, 
Funen,  together  with  their  adjoining  islands — Samsd  included — and  Bomholm  are  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orders  named  remain  in  force  as  regards  Sealand  and  Lolland-Falster, 
together  with  their  adjoining  islands,  until  further  notice.  In  accordance  herewith  the  Inter- 
district  transportation  of  hogs  and  pigs  among  the  districts  first  named,  as  well  as  the 
tnuisp(»lation  of  same  from  these  districts  to  Sealand  and  Lolland-Falster,  together  with  their 
adjoining  islands,  is  for  the  future  allowed,  while  all  inter-transportation  of  hogs  and  pigs 
between  Sealand  and  LolUmd-Falster,  together  with  their  adjoining  islands,  as  well  as  all 
transportation  from  these  districts  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  still  prohibited  until  further 
notice. 

The  second  order,  issued  March  13,  1888,  provides  that : 
The  prohibition  of  the  transportation  of  hogs  and  pigs  from  Sealand  and  Lolland-Falster 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  contained  in  the  Minister  of  the  Interior's  order  of  November 
29, 1SS7,  ^^^  repeated  in  the  order  of  March  10,  1888,  shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  transportation  through  other  parts  of  the  country  of  such  hogs,  from  Sealand  and 
Lolland-Falster  with  the  adjoining  islands,  as  are  intended  for  exportation  via  Esbjerg,  pro- 
viding such  transportation  take  place  under  the  following  conditions,  viz : 

1.  The  transportation  to  take  place  either  direct  by  railway  to  Esbjerg,  or  by  steamer  to    . 
Kolding,  and  thence  by  railway  to  Esbjerg. 

2.  The  hogs  under  way  not  to  be  unloaded  from  the  cars  or  steamers  in  which  they 
are  transported. 

-  3.  No  other  hogs,  intended  for  unloading  at  any  station  on  the  route,  to  be  loaded  upon 
the  same  cars  or  steamers  together  with  the  hogs  designed  for  exportation ;  and 

A-  The  cars  and  steamers  used  in  the  transportation  to  be  disinfected  in  the  usual  manner 
before  being  used  ad  transports  for  other  hogs. 

^       From  this  latter  order  it  will  be  seen  that  every  possible  precaution  is  to 
be  taken  against  the  spreading  of  the  hog-diptheritis  in  Denmark  by  the 
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transportation  through  the  country  of  hogs  from  the  Sealand  and  Lolland- 
Falster  districts  intended  for  export  to  other  countries  (viz.  England).  As 
the  English  markets  are  closed  against  Danish  pork  and  its  products,  I  can 
only  explain  this  phenomenon  by  the  inference  that  living  hogs  are  allowed 
to  be  landed  in  that  country,  but  are  inspected  and  slaughtered  on  the  spot, 
an  explanation  which  is  supported  by  the  advertisement  of  a  large  steamship 
company  of  this  city  to  the  effect  that  living  liogs  will  be  received  for  trans- 
portation to  llull  and  stating  the  animals,  "  according  to  English  law,"  will 
be  subject  to  slaughter  at  the  place  of  landing. — Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
March  75-,  1888, 

R.  B.  ANDERSON, 

Consul'  General, 


PORTUGUESE    INFLUENCE    IN    AFRICA. 


An  expedition  of  land  and  sea  forces  under  the  command  of  Seftor  Joan 
Antonio  de  Brissac  das  Neves  Ferreira,  Captain  of  Frigates,  Governor  of 
Congo,  has  taken  military  occupation  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
of  a  tract  of  land  north  of  Loando  and  Ambriz,  in  the  neighborhood  of  par- 
allel 7  degrees  south  and  known  as  Ambrizette. 

Though  the  strong  natural  limit  of  Angola,  /.  e,,  as  regards  climate,  fauna 
and  ethnology  is  from  the  Congo  River  to  Cape  Frio,  yet  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Portuguese,  until  this  later  addition,  was  only  from  Ambriz  to 
Mossamedes. 

The  natives  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  coast  are  called  *'Mussurongos." 
The  natural  effect  of  the  slave  trade  was  to  encourage  them  into  indolen'ce, 
but  since  all  hope  of  it  being  again  established  has  passed  away,  the  develop- 
ment of  produce  in  this  district  and  from  the  interior  has  been  great,  and 
promises  to  become  much  greater  and  very  important  in  amount.  At  present 
most  of  the  produce  comes  from  the  interior.  The  system  of  trade  differs 
from  that  of  other  points,  and  is  complicated  and  curious.  All  produce,  ex- 
cept ivory,  on  being  brought  to  the  trader  is  weighed  and  price  agreed  in 
English  "longs  '*  or  Portuguese  **pecas.*'  The  peca  or  long  is  the  unit  of 
exchange  to  which  all  articles  of  barter  are  referred.  For  instance,  3,000 
blue  glass  beads,  6  yard^  common  cotton  cloth,  etc.,  are  equal  to  a  long  or 
peca,  articles  of  greater  value  are  more  longs  each. 

Being  unwise  to  allow  the  natives  to  enter  the  factories,  the  buyer  gives 
the  seller  a  paper  with  the  number  of  longs  or  pecas  written  on  it,  which  the 
holder  presents  at  a  window  of  the  store  when  he  receives  its  value  in  goods. 
It  can  be  imagined  what  shouting  and  noise  there  must  be  when  hundreds 
are  gathered  before  one  window  each  clamoring  to  be  paid  first ;  but  practice 
has  enabled  the  trader  to  become  so  expert  in  the  handling  of  these  people 
that  the  chattering  crowds  seem  to  melt  away.  The  principal  products  are : 
coffee,  pea  nuts,  fiber,  sesamum  seed,  red  gum  copal,  white  angola  gum,  In- 
dia-rubber, palm  kernels,  palm  oil  and  ivory. 
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Several  mii^^tid  deposits  of  more  or  less  value  are  known  the  most  import- 
ant are,  one  of  mineral  pitch  and  anotker  of  malachite,  but  the  natives, 
through  fear  of  annexation,  have  made  these  deposits  ''fetish,*'  and  as  they 
are  reached  via  the  beautiful  Ambrizette  River,  unfortunately  navigable  only 
by  canoes,  the  natives  allow  no  white  men  to  go  further  toward  its  source 
than  a  few  miles. 

This  expression  of  the  policy  of  the  Portuguese  is  in  accord  with  their 
many  eflbfts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  province  giving  them  an  added 
influence  in  the  Congo  and  making  Angola  mor^  interesting  to  the  commer- 
cial world. 

HENRY  F.  DOWNING, 

Consu/, 


RAILROADS    IN    VENEZUELA. 


On  the  i6th  ultimo  the  railroad  between  this  port  and  Valencia  was 
formally  opened  by  President  Hermogenes  Lopez. 

Th«  Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  jRailroad,  as  it  is  called,  was  commenced 
a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  by  Perry,  Caruthers  &  Co.,  of  London,  con- 
tractors. On  the  ist  of  April  it  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  company,  of 
which  Mr.  W.  Mallon  is  general  manager.  The  gauge  is  3  feet  6  inches — 6 
inches  wider  than  the  track  between  I^aguayra  and  Caracas. 

The  distance  is  54  kilometers.  Valencia,  the  southern  terminus,  is  a  city 
of  some  40,000  people,  and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  regions  in  the  coimtry.  In  fact,  it  is  admitted  that  the  States  of 
Carabobo  and  Lara  are  the  first  in  agricultural  development  in  the  entire 
republic.  Another  railway,  from  Caracas  to  Valencia,  about  300  kilometers 
in  length,  is  in  process  of  construction  by  an  English  company.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Krupp,  of  Krupp  gun  fame,  has  a  concession  for  still  another 
railway  between  the  two  cities  mentioned  above. 

Another  railway  is  projected  between  this  port  and  Aurare,  which  is  not 
for  from  the  Apure  River,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  on 
the  north.     This  is  also  about  300  kilometers  in  length. 

There  is  still  another  line  of  railway — already  commenced — in  this  con- 
sular district,  extending  from  La  Luz  to  Barquisimeto,  a  distance  of  85  kilo- 
meters. 

These  lines  will  open  up  a  great  agricultural  and  mineral  district,  facili- 
tating greatly  the  movement  of  merchandi^  to  this  port,  and  will  doubtless 
build  up  and  develop  the  country's  resources  more  largely,  and  materially 
improve  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  people  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  will  be  the  best  means  of  placing  the  government  on  a  much  more 
stable  basis  than  it  has  ever  had. — Puerto  Cabello,  March  /j,  1888. 

DAVID  M.  BURKE, 

Consul, 
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NORWEGhAN    HERRING    FISHERIES. 


The  winter's  herring  catch,  which  commsnced  in  the  middle  of  January, 
is  now  finished  and  the  fishing  hands  are  returning  home.  According  to  the 
official  report,  the  whole  return  of  this  season  only  amounts  to  61,000 
barrels,  valued  at  222,000  crowns,  against  a  catch  in  1887  o^  i75>ooo  barrels, 
worth  325,000  crowns,  and  is  the  smallest  one  for  the  last  six  years- 
The  principal  cause  for  this  decline  is  generally  attributed  to  the  unfavor- 
able, very  frosty  weather,  and  partly  to  the  very  decreased  number  of  fishing 
hands  collected  at  the  banks.  The  greater  part  of  the  herring  caught  early 
in  the  season,  about  35,000  barrels,  was  all  cured,  but  after  the  close  of  the 
catch  on  the  Swedish  coast,  the  principal  quantity  was  exported  fresh  on  ice 
and  also  smoked  mostly  to  England,  and  small  lots  to  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Hambiurg.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  the  size  was  small 
and  not  suitable  for  curing.  It  wa^  fortunate  to  have  the  English  markets  so 
near  at  hand  for  the  sale  of  the  fresh  and  smoked  article. 

The  prices,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  producers,  advanced  during 
the  season  from  4  to  7  crowns  per  barrel,  and  the  shipments  have  given  to  the 
merchant  as  well  as  exporters  a  satisfactory  profit.  During  the  two  last  years 
the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  article  has  been  more  careful,  and  on  the  whole 
improving,  and  the  six  large  establishments  for  smoking  herring,  near  Hauge- 
sund,  have  been  busily  engaged  during  the  whole  season  for  the  English  mar- 
ket, where  the  article  has  brought  good  prices.  — Bergen,  March  22,  1888, 

F.  G.  GADE, 

Consul, 

INDUSTRIES   OF   MORRISBURG,   ONTARIO. 


This  consular  district  comprises  the  united  counties  of  Dundas,  Stormont,  and  Glengany, 
embracmg  an  area  of  777,347  acres  of  fertile  and  productive  land.  Ninety-three  cheese  and 
a  number  of  butter  factories  are  established  within  its  Ihnits,  the  products  of  which  go  to 
Liverpool.  The  chief  exports  to  the  United  States  are  eggs,  sheep  and  lambs,  bariey,  luty» 
hides,  cattle,  and  horses,  the  latter  in  large  quantities,  there  being  a  great  diversity  of  blood, 
style,  and  some  of  which  is  very  superior  stock.  The  village  of  Morrisburg,  in  which  this 
commercial  agency  is  established,  contains  two  thousand  inhabitants,  being  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  has  also  a  few  small  mills  and  shops 
which  give  employment  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons.  A  daily  steam  ferry 
between  here  and  Waddington,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  facilitates  business  and  travel. 
With  one  exception  it  is  the  only  steam  winter  ferry  on  the  St  Lawrence  River.  The 
inhabitants  are  well  to  do,  and  u^ially  treat  Americans  with  great  kindness  and  respect 
Cornwall,  a  consular  agency  under  this  commercial  agency,  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  vil- 
lage, containing  a  population  of  seven  thousand,  and  b  also  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  St 
Lawrence  River,  28  miles  east  of  Morrisburg.  It  contains  two  cotton  mills,  one  woolen 
and  ttne  paper  mill,  which  give  employment  to  fifteen  hundred  hands,  and  also  several  smaller 
establishments  that  furnish  additional  emplo3mient  to  two  hundred  persons.  There  are  located 
in  this  district  several  smaller  villages,  some  of  which  are  growing  rapidly. 

Railroads. — The  Canada  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Canada  Atlantic  Railroads  inters^ 
this  consular  district.    The  Canada  Pacific  having  been  completed  through  here  the  past 
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EmtgrUion. — Eighty-six  pek^ons,  many  of  whom  had  families,  emigrated  from  here  to' 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year. 

Exports, — The  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1887,  are  as  follows: 


Value. 

A&kes ^ l99'Oo 

Barley 2,906.69 

Beans 1,753.28 

Cattle >,3fi9-So 

Dressed  poultry 911.20 

E«Bs - 181,795.93 

Hay , 8, 722.98 

Horses 75,2x4.00 

Hides  and  skins 8,225.46 

Live  poultry 257. 53 

Lumber 4,069.97 


Value. 
$50.00 
382.55 
30.00 
225.12 


Machinery 

Miscellaneoas , 

Musical  instruments 

Oats 

Personal  and  household  effects 21,0x3.90 

Railroad  ties 1,250.00 

Sheep  and  lanibs„ 37,127.02 

Swine 38.00 

Woolen  cloth '>530. 71 


Total 34^,982. 84 


The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  to  this  consular  district  are  coal  and  petroleum. 
The  following  are  the  imports  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887 : 

i3«8s5  tons  anthracite  coal l^»357>oo 

1,706  tons  bituminous  coal 6,530.00 

65.976  gallons  kerosene 5»59S-oo 


Total 75,482.00 

Even  at  a  considerable  advance  in  price  American  petroleum  is  preferred  by  consumers ; 
the  quality  being  better,  it  being  free  from  smoke  and  the  disagreeable  odor  that  accompanies 
the  Canadian  oil.  The  quality  imported  is  what  is  commercially  known  as  150°  prime  white. 
If  the  American  refiners  would  push  the  sale  of  oil  in  Canada  they  could  greatly  increase 
thch-  sales. — Morrisburo,  Oki^^xo,  January  24,  1888. 

SELLAR  LEISHMAN, 

Commercial  Agent. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CHINA  IN   LIMOGES. 


China  is  selling  at  a  lower  rate  now  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  in  Limoges,  the 
reasons  being  that  the  price  of  labor  has  decreased  10  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years ; 
machinery  has  in  many  instances  replaced  hand-labor ;  and  one  class  of  workmen,  the  saucer- 
makers,  has  entirely  disappeared  since  the  strike  of  1883.  The  rates  of  interest  and  insurance 
greatly  favor  the  manufacturer.  The  price  of  coal  and  wood  is  lower  than  in  previous  years, 
the  former  costs  fixjm  25  to  35  francs  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  factory ;  the  price  for  the  latter 
is  from  10  to  12  francs  a  st6re,  which  is  about  one-third  of  a  cord.  The  year  1887  shows  a 
decided  increase  in  the  production  of  china;  there  was  a  steady  decline  from  1882  t6  1886. 
The  following  table,  carefully  compiled,  shows  the  decline  and  rise  in  the  manufacture  of 
china  at  Limoges  and  vicinity  since  1882,  which  gives  1,945  furnaces,  i.e,  the  number  of 
firings  or  baking  in  1887,  against  1,851  for  18S6,  when  the  minimum  was  reached.  The 
increase  last  year  was  nearly  100  furnaces,  amounting  to  half  a  million  francs. 


Year. 


Coal 

Wood 

furnaces. 

furnaces. 

2,599 

507 

2,339 

544 

1,895 

448 

1,560 

"'335 

1,528 

323 

1,621 

324 

Total. 


i88a... 
■883... 
884... 
1885... 
886.. 
1887.., 


3,106 
2,783 
2,343 
1,895 
1,851 
»,945 
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From  these  statistics  it  will  be  noticei  that  some  manufacturers  bum  wood,  although  it  is 
more  expensive  than  coal.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  think  the  sulphurous  fumes  from 
the  coal  injure  the  color  of  the  china.  Few  colors  have  yet  been  discovered  that  will  resist 
the  gases  of  coal,  so  wood  is  used  exclusively  to  heat  the  "  moujles^''  the  furnaces  l^rhere 
the  paintings  are  fired.  Limoges  china  is  in  demand  all  over  the  world,  but  by  far  the 
greatest  share  goes  to  the  United  States.  The  production  last  3rear  amounted  to  over 
8,000,000  francs,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  exported  to  our  country.  Freight  chai^ges 
arc,  from  Limoges  to  the  United  States,  from  83  to  120  francs  per  ton.  The  exporters  as  a 
rule  speak  hopefully  of  business  and  report  better  prospects  this  year  than  they  have  for  a 
number  of  years. — Limoges,  France,  March  5, 1888, 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Ageni. 


EMIGRATION  FROM  AND  IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1887- 


[Report  of  Mr.  Gipprn.] 

In  presenting  the  accompanying  tables  relating  to  emigration  and  immigration  from  and 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1887, 1  desire,  as  in  former  years,  to  call  attention 
to  the  general  features  of  this  movement,  so  far  as  they  are  disclosed  by  the  returns  collected 
by  this  department.  In  view,  however,  of  the  attention  which  has  lately  been  directed  to 
European  immigration  into  this  country,  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  again  point  out  that  no 
information  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  following  tables,  which  relate  solely  to  the 
movement  of  passengers  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  places  out  of  Europe  and  not  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean. 

Examining  first,  then,  the  gross  amount  of  such  emigration,  it  appears  that  the  expansion 
in  volume  of  this  outward  current  which  occurred  in  1886,  as  compared  with  1885,  has  been 
continued  during  the  year  just  ended,  the  numerical  increase  being  very  nearly  the  same. 
The  figures  are : 

Emigration  in  i88s^  1886,  and  1887. 


Total,  includ- 
ing foreign- 
ers. 


Emigrants  of 
British  and 
Irish  origin 
only. 


Number  of  emigrants  in  1887, 

"      '*           ♦'         "  1885, 
Increase  in  1887 


39^*494 
330,801 
864,385 


281,487 
333,900 
ao7,644 


65,693 
66,416 


48,587 
25,356 


As  will,  however,  appear  fk»m  this  table,  the  expansion  of  /o/a/  emigration,  though  con- 
siderable, has  proceeded  at  a  diminished  rate,  the  figures  for  1887  showing  an  increase  of 
rather  less  than  20  per  cent,  over  the  numbers  given  for  the  previous  year,  while  the  1886 
figures  represent  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  over  1885. 

In  1 886  the  increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants  was  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  those 
of  foreign  orig^in,  while  in  1887  i^  occurred  chiefly  among  the  British  and  Irish  emigrants,  the 
numbers  of  these  rising  fix>m  232,900  in  1886  to  281,487  last  year,  an  increase  of  nearly  21 
per  cent.,  as  against  12  per  cent,  only  in  1886.  The  total  number  of  foreigners  who  emigrated 
from  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1887  was  108,572,  as  against  94,370  in  1886,  an  increase 
of  only  15  per  cent.,  while  the  advance  of  this  class  of  emigrants  in  188^  as  compared  with 
1885  was  one  of  75  per  cent. 

The  number  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants  in  1887  (281,487)  is  the  largest  yet  reached  in 
any  year  since  the  nationality  of  emigrants  has  been  distinguished,  with  the  exception  of  1883, 
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when  the  number  was  320,1 18.  Taking  the  population  of  the  Xlnited  Kingdom  at  the  middle 
of  1887  as  37,091,564  (according  to  the  estimate  of  the  registrar  general),  the  proportion  of 
emigration  (of  British  and  Irish)  thereto  was  for  that  year  .76  per  cent.,  a  higher  rate  than  that 
of  any  previous  year  since  1854,  except  the  year  1882,  when  it  was  .79  per  cent.,  and  the  year 
1883,  when  it  was  .90  per  cent. 

Of  the  gross  number  of  passengers  from  the  United  Kingdom  (hitherto  dealt  with)  many 
are,  of  course,  not  emigrants  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  travelers  on  business  or 
pleasure.  The  great  majority  of  cabin  passengers  no  doubt  belong  to  the  latter  class,  and  some 
idea  of  the  proportion  borne  by  such  travelers  to  the  emigrants,  strictly  so  called,  and  of  the 
development  in  recent  years  of  this  passenger  movement,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
statement : 

Number  of  cabin  and  steerage  passengers  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  for  places  out  of 
Europe  in  each  of  the  years  from  1876  to  1887  y  inclusive. 


Years. 


Cabin 
Passengers. 


Steerage 
Passengers. 


Total. 


1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
x88i. 
1882. 
1883. 
X884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


43,168 
43,938 
50,734 
54,270 
56,739 
55,840 
57,403 
51,438 
59,S8a 
60,754 


96,33a 

82,824 
»04,495 
173,335 
381,560 
338,244 
356,547 
341,317 
346,498 
312,957 
371,4x9 
335,740 


X38,S32 

119,971 
147,663 
317,163 
333,294 
393,514 
413,288 

397.  »57 
303,901 
364,385 
330,801 

396,494 


From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  number  of  cabin  passengers  is,  in  the  main,  steadily 
increasing,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  fluctuations  nodceable  in  the  numbers  of  steerage  passengers. 

Some  small  pan  of  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  has  ot 
late  years  been  effected  by  way  of  the  continental  ports — Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Amster- 
dam— and  of  such  passengers  no  account  is  taken  in  the  appended  set  of  tables.  The  figures 
for  last  year  are  subjoined,  and  may  be  compared  with  similar  figures  in  previous  reports.  It 
will  be  seen  that  emigration  by  this  indirect  route  is  small,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  increase. 
Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  in  1887  ma  continental  ports. 


Nationality. 


I 


1^ 


u 


I 


EngCsh 

Scotch  « 

Irish.- 

Total 

ForeigBefS 

Grand  total 

Corresponding  i^res  for  x886 

Total  British  and  Irish 

Foreigners 

Grand  total 


449 
35 
25 


273 
x6 


700 
38 


ISO 
»9 


148 

4 


X69 
18 
37 


,297 
77 
64 


592 
53 
72 


509 
277 


313 

161 


766 

446 


191 


163 
74 


314 

99 


1,438 
797 


717 
3|8 


786 


473 


3«9 


237 


313 


407 
239 


3" 
170 


1,027 
582 


329 
168 


'73 
104 


',579 
903 


7«3 
442 


646 


481 


X.609 


2,482 


»,>55 
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The  return  cmrent  of  immlgratioii  fells  next  to  be  considered.    The  total  amount  of 
immigration  is  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Immigration  in  i88s,  1886,  and  1887. 


Total,  includ- 
ing fordgn- 


Immtgrants  of 
British  and 
Irish  origin 
only. 


Number  of  immigrants  in  1887 ., 
"      *'  "  "  1886 . 

"      "  "  "  X885. 


119,013 
108,879 
"3,549 


85,4^5 
80,0x8 

85.468 


Increase;  In  1887 .... 
Decrease  in  x886... 


XO.X34 
4,670 


5,457 
5,4So 


This  shows  an  increase  in  nmnber  both  of  foreign  and  of  British  immigrants  in  place  of 
the  decrease  noticeable  last  year.  This  increase  in  immigration,  coupled  with  a  continued 
increase  in  emigration,  b  in  exact  accord  with  the  rule  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in 
previous  reports:  «An  increase  of  immigration  iccompanies  generally  an  increase  of  emigra- 
tion, and  reaches  its  mftTimnm  in  those  years  when  the  emigration  begins  to  f)Ul.  off  from  the 
maximum  it  has  itself  reached,  and  then  in  the  succeeding  years  emigration  and  immigration 
both  decline;  the  minunum,  however,  in  the  case  of  emigration  preceding  the  minimum  in 
the  case  of  immigration,  which,  as  a  rule,  occurs  in  the  first  year  after  the  emigration,  having 
declined,  begins  again  to  increase." 

The  importance  of  a  record  of  immigration  is  obvious,  as,  in  order  to  properly  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  a  transfer  of  population  takes  place  in  any  year  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
other  countries,  the  number  of  immigrants  should,  of  course,  be  deducted  from  the  gross  num- 
ber of  emigrants.    The  net  emigration  for  the  last  three  years,  as  thus  calculated,  is  seen  frcmi 

the  following  table: 

Excess  of  emigrattts. 


Total  number 
of  passen- 
gers. 


Passengers  of 
British  and 
Irish  orig^ 
only. 


Number  of  emigrants  in  1887....... 

**      "  immigrants     '*    «.... 

Excess  of  emigrants  in  1887 . 
Corresponding  excess  in  1886...... 

"   *«  1885 


39^,494 
1x9,0x3 


981,487 
85,475 


877,481 
sax, 93a 
x5o,836 


x96,oxa 
X5a,88a 
xaa,x7. 


The  total  surplus  emigration  (f .  e.^  including  f<»%igners)  has  thus  again  increased  during 
1887,  though  not  to  the  extent  observable  in  1886,  when  the  effect  on  the  balance  of  popula- 
tion of  an  increase  of  emigration  over  1885  was  enhanced  by  a  simultaneous  small  decline  of 
immigration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  net  emigration  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin 
only  has  increased  even  mx^  than  in  1886,  the  1887  figures  representing  an  advance  of  28  per 
cent,  over  those  for  1886,  while  these  again  showed  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  over  the  num- 
bers returned  for  1885.  The  proportion  of  net  British  and  Irish  emigration  to  the  total  esti- 
liUted  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  middle  of  the  year  was  (for  1887)  .53  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  42  per  cent,  in  1886,  and  .34  per  cent,  in  1885,  which  was  the  last 
minimum  year  of  emigration.  This  net  emigration  proper  was  composed  of  93,626'  adult 
males,  64,628*  adult  females,  and  37,756  children  (unda*  twelve  years),  males  being  thus 
39,000  in  excess  of  females,  while  children  were  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  20  per  cei^. 
This  excess  of  males  occurs  chiefly  amoc^  the  English  and  Scotch  emigrants,  the  sexes  being 
nearly  equal  in  number  among  the  Irish. 
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To  the  gross  British  and  Irish  emigration  the  Irish»  in  1887,  contributed  28  per  cenu,  a  pro- 
poftion  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  jear;  but  still  below  the  average  pcx>poftioQ 
for  the  bst  three  quinquennial  periods— 1871- 75>  i876-'8o,  1881-85— 7 and  far  below  the 
h^  rate  observable  in  the  years  preceding  1869-*  70.  Scotch  emigrants  maintain  about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  fonner  years,  viz.,  X2  per  cent.,  leaving  60  per  cent,  to  be  accounted  far 
by  th6  English  emigrants. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  emigrants  still  select  the  United  States  as  their  country  of  des- 
tination, the  proportion  going  thither  of  the  total  number  of  British  and  Iridi  emigrants  being 
72  per  cent  in  1887,  ^  against  66  per  cent  in  1886;  34,183  (12  per  cent.)  went  to  the  Aus- 
tralasian colonies,  as  against  43,076  (or  18  per  cent.)  in  the  previous  year;  while  32,025  (or  il 
per  cent.)  proceeded  to  British  North  America,  the  proportion  being  unchanged  from  that  of 
1886,  though  the  number  is  higher  by  7,280.  Taking  English  emigrants  separately,  the  pro- 
portion going  to  the  United  States  in  1887  was  63.6  per  cent. ;  to  Britbh  North  America,  14.6; 
and  to  Australasia,  14.9;  while  of  Irish  emigrants  no  less  than  87.6  per  cent,  were  bound  for 
the  States.  During  the  thirty-five  years  from  1853  to  1887,  neglecting  the  return  cuirent  of 
imiaigration,  of  which  for  the  early  part  of  this  period  there  is  no  account,  nearly  4,250,000 
persons  of  British  and  Irish,  origin  have  left  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  United  States^ 
2,165,532  of  these  being  Irish.  Some  idea  of  the  efiect  which  this  movement  from  our  shores 
still  exerts  on  the  population  of  the  United  .States,  Canada,  and  the  Australasian  colonies  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  census  tables  of  each  of  the  countries 
named  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table,  in  which  the  figures  relate  to  the  census  year  i88i» 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  1880. 

Number  of  persons  bom  in  the  Untied  Kingdom  for mii^  part  of  the  population  of  the  countries 
named,  and  proportion  of  such  persons  to  the  total  population  of  those  countries. 


Country. 


'4 

s 

f 

1 

1 

Total    bora     in 
the     United 
Kingdom. 

j 

1 

1 

50,155.783 

747,463 

170,136 

1.854.571 

3.778,169 

4,324,810 

«69,504 

1x5,062 

185,536 

470,092 

751,468 

1x0,674 

25,079 

69,19a 

304,945 

863,346 

M7.453 

48,153 

86,733 

382,339 

a86,aii 

59,«5« 

10.637 

18,246 

88,034 

a»3,5a5 

37,390 

9.9*9 

37.995 

75,614 

33.054 

6,760 

73a 

3,975 

10,467 

"5,705 

«7,307 

3.744 

7,193 

38,243 

534.030 

121,387 

5a. 753 

49,363 

333,303 

II 


04 


United  States 

Canada.. .» 

Australasia: 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Queensbuid «». 

Western  Aostxalta. . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


5-5 
10.9 

27.3 

33.7 
30. 8 
35.4 
32.6 
34.4 
41.8 


To  these  ^ures  it  may  be  added  that  the  total  German  bom  population  of  the  United  States 
at  the  census  of  1880  was  returned  as  1,966,742,  or  3.92  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  a 
propoftioo  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Irish  origin,  who  formed  3.70  of  the 
population.  It  may  assist  in  realizing  the  meaning  of  these  figures  to  remember  that  the  total 
number  of  foreign-bom  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  census  was  only  135,640, 
or  mther  less  than  .39  per  cent,  of  the  population.  This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  the  foreign  element  distributes  itself  over  the  United  States,  as  to  which  some  inter- 
esting paiticulars  are  contained  in  the  census  tables  for  that  country;  it  may,  however,  be  men- 
tiooedMhat  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  of  New  York,  numbering  5,082,871,  no  less 
than  1,211,379,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  are  returned  as  foreign  bom,  while  even  this  proportion 
is  exceeded  in  the  States  of  Nevada,  Minnesota,  and  California,  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona 
and  Dakota,  in  each  of  which  the  foieign-bom  settlers  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
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In  the  city  of  Nciw  York  itself,  out  of  a  total  population  in  1880  of  1,206^99,  there  were 
237,935  iretumed  as  bom  m  the  British  Isles,  viz.,  30,657  in  England,  8,683  ui  Scodand,  and 
198,595  in  Ireland — the  Irish  element  thus  amounting  to  16.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  city. 

The  decrease  in  emigration  to  Australia  noticeable  in  1887  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  reports  which  have  reached  England  of  the  overstocking  of  the  labor  market.  It 
has  also  to  be  remembered  that  free  passages  are  at  present  not  granted  to  any  of  these  colonies 
except  Queensland,  and  that  assisted  passages  are  only  granted  to  Queensland,  West  Atistralia, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  these  under  stHct  limitations.  It  has  frequently  been  noticed  in  former 
reports  that  emigration  to  Australia  has  been  largely  an  assisted  emigration,  and  has  risen  or 
fallen  as  assistance  has  been  given  or  withheld. 

The  general  increase  in  emigration,  and  especially  the  increase  in  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  may  no  doubt  be  considered  as  an  additional  sign  of  the  revival  of  trade.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  there  is  an  oscillation  in  the  amount  of  annual  emigration 
hoadly  corresponding  to  variations  in  general  trade  prospects,  and  particularly  to  such  varia- 
tions in  the  countries  of  destination.  Emigration  rises  or  falls  as  trade  is  brisk  or  dull.  The 
last  minimum  point  was  reached  in  1885,  and  in  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
expansion  in  emigration.  There  are  signs  of  the  revival  of  trade  being  likely  to  make  progress 
for  some  time  to  come,  .and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  hope  will  be  realized  and  whether 
a  continued  develq>ment  of  emigration  will  take  place  in  the  current  year. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  in  the  question  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  regarding  pauper  aliens,  the  board  of  trade  requested 
their  principal  officers  at  the  different  ports  to  obtain  returns  from  the  shipowners  of  the  number 
of  emigrants  rejected  by  the  United  States  authorities  and  sent  back  to  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  likely  to  become  public  chazges.  During  the  4ast  two  years  the 
returns  thus  obtained  are  believed  to  have  been  complete,  and  the  general  results  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Number  of  emigrants  who  were  rejected  by  the  United  States  authorities  and  sent  back  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1886  and  1887* 


NationaUty. 

1 

c 

I 

1 

1 

\M 

^ 

1 

• 

M 

1 

i 

I 

I 

1 

1886. 

British  and  Irish 

Forcisncrs .........* 

27 

37 

43 
29 

4 
15 

5 
10 

31 
5a 

48 

79 

Total 

64 

7a 

>9 

15 

83 

87 

X887. 
Btidsh  and  Irish « 

3a 
S 

89 

7 

9 
3 

JO 

3 

41 
8 

19 
10 

80 
18 

Total 

37 

3<5 

12 

«3 

49 

49 

98 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  emigrants  rejected  and  returned  in  1886  was  170, 
and  in  1 887  the  number  was  98.  The  number  of  British  and  Irish  included  was  in  each  year 
about  the  same,  viz.,  79  in  1886,  and  80  in  1887,  while  the  number  of  foreigners  included 
amounted  to  91  in  1886,  and  to  18  only  in  1887. — Commercial  Departme.nt,  Boajid  op 
Trade,  February  6, 1888. 

R.  GIFFEN. 
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The  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  dairy  drift,  fully  as  much  as  the  low 
prices  of  grain,  have  been  weighing  heavily  on  Danish  agriculture.  The  milk 
production  in  the  past  year,  speaking  comparatively,  has  been  of  an  unsatis- 
fiwrtory  character,  mainly  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of  general  lack  of 
pasturage,  caused  by  the  unusually  long  drought.  Butter  prices  have  been 
bad — lower,  indeed,  for  a  time  than  had  been  experienced  for  many  years; 
and  swine,  which  make  a  large  share  in  promoting  dairy  profits,  have  also 
been  a  source  of  great  disappointment,  more  especially  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  the  plague  of  swine  fever  first  made  its  appearance.  On  the 
other  hand,  prices  of  flour,  which  now  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  all 
dairies,  have  ruled  low  throughout  the  year;  and  milk,  excepting  in  the 
scant  grazing  season,  has  been  produced  relatively  at  smaller  cost,  so  that 
the  poor  butter  prices  have  been  made  more  endurable  than  when  butter  had 
to  be  produced  at  former  prices.  Thanks,  also,  to  the  large  number  of  union 
dairies  which  were  established  in  the  course  of  last  year,  many  of  the  small 
proprietors,  notwithstanding  the  dull  butter  prices,  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  better  returns  from  their  cow  keeping  than  had  been  known  to  them 
in  previous  years.  The  steady  increase  in  the  kingdom's  butter  exports  may 
also  be  said  to  be  due  to  these  dairiesi. 

PRICES. 

The  year  1887  opened  the  same  as  in  1886,  with  a  price  of  I27.87  per 
100  pounds  Danish  weight  (iio^  pounds  American  weight)  for  best  export 
butter,  but  at  the  close  of  January  prices  had  declined  considerably,  so  that 
up  to  the  first  two  weeks  in  February  it  stood  at  only  ^24. 12.  It  shortly 
advanced  again,  maintaining  during  five  weeks  in  February  and  March  the 
price  of  $26.26.  At  the  close  of  March  a  decline  again  set  in,  and  prices 
receded  week  by  week  until  the  close  of  May,  when  the  minimum  point  was 
reached  of  I18.76,  remaining  at  this  low  figure  during  two  weeks.  In  June 
an  advance  commenced,  only  by  small  steps,  but  continuing  steadily,  without 
any  retrogressive  movement,  until  prices  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  ot 
October  attained  the  maximum  point  of  ^28.94.  During  five  weeks  it  was 
enabled  to  maintain  this  position,  when  a  decline  again  took  place,  and  the 
year  closed  with  the  price  of  ^26. 26 — $1.61  below  that  of  the  year's  com- 
mencement. In  comparison  with  1886  the  last  year  will  be  found  to  have 
stood  54  cents  lower  both  in  maximum  and  minimum  prices;  but  taking  an 
average,  it  is  seen  to  have  been  almost  exactly  the  same  in  both  years,  viz. , 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  average  prices  of  best  export 
butter  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  following  official  notings  of  the  but- 
ter coQunittee  for  those  years  are  given  on  the  succeeding  page. 
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1887.: $2$  32  1879 ^27  34 

1886 25  19  1^8 30  28  . 

1885 f. 26  80  1877 31  90 

1884 29  20  1876 34  04 

1883 30  02  1975 31  90 

f882 31  36  1874 32  96 

1881 32  16  1873 2975 

1880 31  36  1872 27  34 

The  average  price  for  these  sixteen  years  iS  thus  seen  to  have  been  about 
Jt30.io,  or  ^4.78  above  that  of  last  year,  and  in  one  of  these  years  was  about 
$8.70  higher  than  in  the  year  1887. 

The  prices  for  ordinary  and  best  export  butter  during  last  year  have  kept 
their  relative  positions  fairly  well,  although  the  good  advance  in  the  late 
summer  months  and  in  the  autumn  was  not  equally  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
class;  and  while  the  price  difference  between  the  two  classes  in  the  months 
of  April-June  was,  as  a  rule,  no  more  than  an  average  of  I2.70,  this  in  the 
autumn  amounted  to  an  average  of  17.50.  The  average  price  for  ordinary 
butter  for  the  entire  year  was  |2o.io,  or  I5.22  below  that  for  export  butter. 
The  highest  price  obtained  for  the  ordinary  class  was  1 2 1.98  (during  five 
weeks),  and  the  lowest  $i6.oS  (for  two  weeks),  a  difference  of  ^5.90.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  poorer  the  quality  of  the  butter,  so  much 
fewer  variations  in  the  price  has  it  been  subjected  to.  Only  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May  were  any  changes  of  price  to  be  noted  for  this  poorer 
grade  of  butter,  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  showing  no  change  worth 
mentioning.  The  highest  price  obtained  in  the  year  for  this  class  was 
$i6,oS,  and  the  lowest  I13.40,  so  that  the  difference  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  year  was  only  $2,68,  This  description  of  butter  has  also  been  paid 
somewhat  better  than  in  the  year  1886,  when  it  never  reached  higher  than 
I15,  and  for  several  months  was  not  above  ^10.72.  The  average  price  for 
1887  was  I14.47,  or  $2  above  that  of  1886,  and  in  the  latest  preceding  years 
the  average  price  for  this  poorest  grade  of  butter  may  be  said  to  have  fluc- 
tuated between  the  figures  I17.15  and  I14.34. 

On  the  ist  of  January  of  the  present  year  the  new  margarine  law  went 
into  force  in  England.  There  are  thus  good  grounds  of  hope  that  this  may 
be  the  means  of  creating  a  more  lively  demand,  together  with  a  tendency  to 
higher  prices,  for  export  butter,  even  though  there  may  be  no  great  prospects 
of  such  good  prices  as  were  known  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  decade  of 
this  century.  The  fate  which  may  attend  the  Artificial  Butter  bill  in  the 
Danish  chambers  will  also  doubtless  exert  much  influence  on  the  future  posi- 
tion of  Danish  butter  in  the  English  markets.  In  every  case,  indefatigable 
attention  and  persevering  work  with  respect  to  the  quality  and  imifbrmity  of 
the  butter  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Danish  butter  to  retain 
the  good  name  which  it  has  by  degrees  obtained  for  itself.  —  Copenhagen, 
February  27 ^  1888. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

QmsuL 
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TRICHINOSIS    IN    SAXONY. 


The  Saxon  Landtag  has  passed  a  law  making  microscopical  examination 
of  swine  and  swine's  flesh  compulsory,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  spread 
of  trichinoe  and  trichinosis.  The  number  of  deaths  from  the  latter  disease  in 
Saxony  has  been  larger  during  the  past  winter  than  for  a  long  time  pre- 
viously. Cunewalde,  a  small  town  near  Dresden,  has  suffered  the  most. 
Quite  a  number  of  deaths  have  occiured,  the  exact  number  I  am  unable  to 
say,  and  about  one  hundred  persons  are  still  sick  with  the  disease.  The 
relief  committee  report  that  they  have  thus  far  received  cash  contributions 
amounting  to  39,000  marks,  and  they  expect  to  relieve  all  distress  with  the 
sum  on  hand.  They  say  they  require  2,000.  marks  weekly.  — Annaberg, 
Saxony,  March  2p,  1888* 

GEORGE  B.  GOODWIN, 
Consul, 
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[Mbssagb  of  Prxsidbnt  Diaz.— Translation.] 

Messrs,  Deputies — Messrs,  Senators: 

Upon  meeting  you  on  this,  the  occasion  of  the  closing  sessions  of  this 
present  Congress,  it  gratifies  me  to  advise  you  that  complete  peace  prevails 
through  all  the  confines  of  the  Republic ;  and  now,  in  compliance  with  the 
duty  assigned  to  me  imder  the  constitution,  I  proceed  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  public  afiairs  of  the  country.  Our  relations  with  foreign 
countries  continue  upon  a  basis  of  perfect  harmony,  and  each  day  finds  the 
links  binding  us  to  them  drawn  closer  and  closer. 

As  I  annoimced  in  my  last  message,  we  are  waiting  for  the  American  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  expenditures  by  the  commission  which,  in  accord  with 
our  own,  is  to  re-locate  the  boundary-marks  dividing  the  two  countries. 
In  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  force  between  Mexico  and 
her  neighbor  on  the  north  touching  the  change  of  channel-course  of  the 
Rio  Bravo,  investigations  have  been  set  on  foot  designed  to  obviate  all 
future  difficulties  from  that  source ;  and  due  presentation  will  be  made  of  all 
measures  necessary  to  guarantee  the  perpetuation  of  national  interests. 

Toward  the  close  of  last  February  our  territory  was  entered  by  three 
police  officers  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  who  came  over  armed,  and  ac- 
companied by  two  Papago  Indians,  all  in  pursuit  of  American  banditti. 
They  were  all  disarmed  in  Janos  and  at  once  set  at  liberty,  it  being  agreed 
that  their  arms  should  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  a  lamentable  occurrence  happened  lately  at 
Paso  de  Aguila.  An  officer,  a  sergeant,  and  two  soldiers,  belonging  to  the 
garrison  at  Piedras  Negras,  passed  over  to  American  territory  in  pursuit  of  a 
deserter.  Opposition  being  made  by  the  police  at  that  place,  some  shots 
were  exchanged,  and  with  evil  consequences  upon  both  sides.  Those  who 
are  adjudged  guilty  have  been  imprisoned,  and  the  matter  is  bein^  investi- 
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gated  by  our  military  authorities,  to  the  end  that  condign  punishment  be 
visited  upon  those  who  are  proven  to  be  responsible  for  that  scandalous  act, 
which  so  much  resembled  the  late  occurrence  at  Nogales,  passed  upon  in  a 
manner  so  justly  severe  by  our  military  courts. 

For  the  purpose  of  arranging,  as  best  adapted  to  the  interests  of  good 
vicinage,  the  pending  claims  of  Mexicans  against  Guatemala,  and  of  Guate- 
malan citizens  against  Mexico,  a  convention  has  been  signed  in  the  capital, 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  which  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  charged  with  the  settlement  of 
those  claims.  Another  convention  is  to  be  also  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
providing  for  the  reciprocal  introduction,  free  of  all  duty,  of  the  national 
products  of  both  coimtries. 

Our  legation  in  Central  America,  after  having  visited  the  Republics  of 
Salvador,  Nicaragua;{^and  Costa  Rica,  in  which  places  it  was  received  with 
marks  of  esteem  very  flattering  to  our  country,  returned  to  its  place  of 
fixed  residence,  Guatemala. 

'  The  executive,  understanding  the  advantages  which  the  Republic  would 
obtain  by  the  extension  of  its  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Empires,  and  in  view  of  the  favorable  advances  made  by  the  latter 
lately,  has  instructed  our  minister  at  Washington  to  treat  with  the  Represen- 
tatives at  that  capital  of  the  said  Emperor,  and  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  with  each  of  them. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  Plenipotentiary  of  France  on  November  27, 
1886,  has  been  ratified  by  the  French  Government,  and  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  will  soon  be  effected  in  this  city. 

By  invitation  of  the  Belgian  Government,  the  Mexican  Minister,  ac- 
credited to  that  kingdom,  has  been  authorized  as  delegate  to  Mexico,  to 
participate  in  the  International  Conference  at  Brussels,  designed  to  secure 
the  publication  of  the  customs  tariffs  of  the  several  nations  composing  the 
conference. 

The  executive  continues  to  devote  its  efforts  toward  the  maintenance  of 
public  peace  and  well-being  and  the  preservation  of  the  best  iiarmony 
between  all  the  general  and  local  powers  of  the  nation,  elements  indispens- 
able to  the  country  in  the  path  of  moral  and  material  progress  into  which 
it  has  passed. 

No  difficulty  has  surrounded  the  elections  in  the  States  of  Chiapas  and 
Sonora,  held  in  pursuance  with  the  provisions  of  their  respective  constitutions. 
The  decree  issued  by  Congress  forming  two  districts  in  the  territory  of 
lower  California,  to  depend  directly  upon  the  federal  executive,  has  com- 
menced to  become  operative  with  great  success  in  both  cases,  and  principally 
to  the  northern  district,  which,  as  is  known,  acquires  increasing  importance 
daily. 

The  reappearance  of  cholera  in  Italy  and  in  the  Republic  of  Chili  has 
forced  the  Government  to  redouble  its  vigilance  and  to  continue  to  take  all 
possible  prec?.utions  to  avert  the  invasion  by  that  terrible  plague  of  our 
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territory.  The  executive  is  proceeding  with  the  greatest  care,  and  his  efforts 
are  happily  seconded  by  the  boards  of  health  of  the  ports  in  all  cases  in 
which  suspicious  ships  and  cargo  appear,  when  they  prohibited  communica- 
tion with,  or  discharge  from,  the  said  vessel,  save  upon  presentation  of  the 
circulars  relative  thereto,  and  always,  when  necessary,  after  due  consultation 
with  the  superior  board  of  health. 

The  proposed  sanitary  code  is  included.  Its  final  adoption,  however, 
has  been  postponed  for  the  purpose  of  amending  it  in  some  points,  in  the 
light  of  new  suggestions  made  by  the  president  of  the  council,  who,  a  few 
months  since,  went  to  Eiurope  to  study  various  matters  appertaining  to 
public  hygiene.  His  investigations  will  doubtless  give  new  life  to  the 
council  and  encourage  its  labors  on  the  microbiological  laboratory  set  up  by 
the  board. 

In  furtherance  of  the  proposed  improvements  in  the  postal  service,  as 
far  as  circumstances  wotdd  permit,  18  new  post-ofl&ces  have  been  established, 
£^  50  agencies  and  58  stations,  which  will  bring  together  places  hitherto  of 
medium  importance  which  have  lain  outside  the  circle  of  postal  communi- 
cation and  shut  off  from  all  mail  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Following  up  the  plan  adopted  to  establish  daily  communication  between 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  exchange  offices  abroad,  situated  on  our 
frontier  and  maritime  points,  daily  mails  were  put  on  during  the  past  month 
to  Acapulco,  Tepic,  and  Colima,  and  very  soon  like  service  will  be  estab- 
lished between  this  capital  and  the  port  of  Mazatlan. 

The  Central  and  International  railroads  having  united  at  the  hacienda 
called  "Torreon,"  it  became  necessary  to  change  the  entire  postal  system  in 
the  States  of  Nuevo  Leonand  Coahuila.  In  due  time  orders  were  issued  for 
the  opening  of  postal  Agencies,  offices  and  of  mail  cars,  and  the  carry- 
ing of  the  correspondence  between  the  respective  stations  and  the  towns 
situated  beyond  the  lines  was  arranged  for,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  branch  from 
Torreon  to  Piedras  Negras  was  opened  on  the  ist  of  March  last  the  postal 
service  began  to  operate  regularly  under  a  new  combination. 

Foreseeing  that,  at  no  far  distant  day,  the  office  at  Nuevo  Laredo  would 
acquire  decided  importance,  a  building  was  purchased  there  and  work  begun 
to  adapt  the  same  to  the  needs  of  the  postal  service. 

The  measures  heretofore  adopted  in  this  branch  have  produced  favorable 
results,  for  mail  movement  has  rapidly  increased.  In  my  message  of  Sep- 
tember i6th  last  I  stated  that,  according  to  the  data  up  to  that  time  collected, 
during  the  year  closing  in  June  more  than  18,000,000  pieces  had  circulated 
through  the  Mexican  postal  service.  It  is  now  necessary  to  modify  those 
data,  and  to  state  that  the  real  total  of  pieces  thus  circulating  during  the  year 
referred  to  approached  24,000,000. 

The  receipts  have  correspondingly  increased,  and  it  caii  be  safely  stated 
that  by  the  close  of  the  current  year  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  that 
important  administrative  branch  will  have  been  levelled  up. 
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It  being  considered  opportune  to  introduce  into  our  mail  service  the  qrs- 
tem  of  domestic  postal  drafts  in  connection  with  oiu:  mail  conmiunication 
with  other  countries,  the  due  measures  are  being  taken  therefor. 

The  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  April  4,  1887.. 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  were  duly  issued,  and  a  notable  in- 
crease has  ensued  in  the  traffic  in  packages  of  merchandise  between  the  two 
countries,  and  it  will  be  further  extended  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  now  under 
consideration  for  the  increase  of  postal  facilities.  In  view  of  this  successful 
experience  another  treaty  is  being  arranged  between  this  Government  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  contract  term  for  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  having 
expired  by  limitation,  the  concession  was  renewed,  as  was  also  that  of  the 
steamer  Campechanoy  running  between  Vera  Cruz,  Progreso,  and  other  inter- 
mediate ports. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  Mr.  John  C.  Furman  for  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  steamers  which  will  make  at  least  monthly  trips  between  New  York 
and  Progreso,  touching  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  said  contract  provides  for  the 
gratuitous  carrying  of  the  correspondence  and  other  small  advantages  with- 
out any  subvention  whatever,  while  in  exchange  the  line  enjoys  only  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  of  ordinary  mail  steamers. 

The  Alexandre  &  Sons  line  of  steamers  for  long  years  has  discharged  the 
postal  service  between  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Havana,  receiving 
therefor  a  heavy  subvention.  Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  with 
Mr.  John  Ritter,  the  agent  of  the  company,  to  continue  the  said  service 
without  subvention. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  law  of  December  11,  1884,  the  executive  has  issued 
a  decree  whose  leading  provisions  are  the  regulation  of  the  payment  of  the 
tax  on  wheeled  vehicles  throughout  the  district  municipalities,  whose  neces- 
sities increase  daily,  as  well  as  the  equitable  scaling  of  mimicipal  contributions. 

Charity  establishments  are  attended  and  improved  as  far  as  the  state  of 
funds  sustaining  the  same  will  allow.  These  embrace  the  proceeds  of  the 
Lottery  of  Public  Charity,  which,  under  a  contract  made  with  the  executive, 
is  to  be  reorganized  and  its  operations  extended,  so  that  not  only  will  its 
contributions  to  the  hospitals  and  asylums  be  increased,  but  the  company 
engage  to  deliver  shortly  a  large  sum  for  the  purpose  of  the  improvement  of 
all  the  charity  establishments,  and  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  district 
penitentiary,  work  on  which  proceeds  with  all  possible  celerity. 

Work  on  the  drainage  of  the  valley,  so  justly  the  subject  of  public  atten- 
tion, lias  received  fresh  impetus.  The  board  of  management,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  faculties  it  possesses  under  the  regulations,  has  made  a  contract 
whereby  this  work  will  soon  have  its  most  important  portion  completed  by 
the  speedy  construction  of  the  tunnel  which  is  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the 
water. 

The  National  Monte  de  Piedad  is  recovering  the  credit  it  lost  during  the 
crisis  which  thn^^tened  its  very  existence.     With  the  object  of  giving  to  that 
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philanthropic  institution  all  possible  development^  arrangements  and  combi- 
nations are  being  made,  which  will  be  t)romptly  realized,  and  which  will 
place  at  its  service  and  in  aid  of  its  important  operations  the  contingent  of  a 
large  capital. 

The  decrees  of  December  29  and  30,  1887,  have  been  promulgated, 
whereby  vacancies  have  been  declared  filled  in  magistrates  and  judges  of  the 
federal  district. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  serving  the  necessities  of  the  public  at  Ensenada 
de  Todos  Santos,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  December  16,  1887, 
a  district  court  was  opened  there,  and  has  commenced  its  duties. 

The  law  designed  to  do  away  with  the  difficulties  attending  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  Territories  of  Tepic  and  Lower  California  having 
been  promulgated,  the  executive  issued  its  corresponding  regxilations  on  the 
2ist  of  that  same  month. 

The  commission  charged  with  framing  the  proposed  code  of  federal  pro- 
cedure has  continued  its  labors,  and  that  part  of  the  work  relating  to  the 
organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  has  been  completed,  for 
the  piupose  of  facilitating  its  study. 

The  commission  appointed  to  revise  the  code  of  commerce  has  its  labors 
well  advanced.  The  executive  was  desirous,  in  this  connection,  to  meet  one 
of  the  more  immediate  necessities  of  the  case,  as  is,  without  doubt,  the  modi- 
fication of  the  part  referring  to  the  matters  of  anonymous  firms  and  of  limited 
responsibility,  and  he  has  given  especial  attention  to  the  proposals  of  the 
commission.  In  the  use  of  the  fimctions  conveyed  to  him  by  congress  in  its 
decree  of  June  4th  of  last  year,  the  new  law  providing  for  the  regulation  of 
the  said  societies  will  soon  be  issued,  and  will  exercise  due  influence  upon 
the  mercantile  and  industrial  interests  of  our  Republic. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  to  be  followed  this  year  in  the  normal  school 
and  in  the  "Annex  of  Primary  Instruction"  has  been  recently  issued.  As 
the  programme  of  the  latter  is  to  be  employed  in  all  other  schools  of  its  class, 
national  and  municipal,  a  great  step  has  been  taken  in  thus  unifying  instruc- 
tion in  all  official  schools. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  circular  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the 
States,  recommending  them  to  detail  certain  pupils  to  the  normal  school  for  the 
purpose  of  making  uniform  professorships  throughout  the  entire  Republic,  the 
governors  of  Colima,  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Oaxaca 
have  hastened  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  executive  in  that  connection,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  other  governors  will  not  long  delay  like  action,  thus 
scoffing  the  ends  sought,  which  will  redound  in  transcendant  good  for  the 
future. 

For  the  greater  financial  convenience  of  the  law  college,  various  provi- 
aons  have  been  ordered,  which  will,  no  doubt,  result  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers in  greater  application,  and  greater  benefit  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  interests  dependent  upon  the  Department  of  Public  Works  have 
notably  developed  during  the  months  which  have  transpired  since  the  last 
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session  of  Congress.  Construction  having  been  finished  on  the  Mexican  In- 
ternational Railroad,  which  unites  the  frontier  town  of  Piedras  Negras  with 
the  Central  Railroad  af  the  Hacienda  of  Torreon,  that  road  was  opened  to 
traffic  on  the  ist  of  last  March,  thus  starting  a  new  line  for  the  frontier  of  the 
North.  The  Central  Railrbad  Company  has  continued  construction  on  the 
severallines,  fromTampico  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  fromPotosi  to  Aguascalientes, 
and  from  Irapuato  to  Guadalajara.  A  line  of  i8o  kilometers  having  been 
finished  on  that  branch,  as  far  as  Ocatlan,  it  was  opened  to  traffic  on  the  19th 
ultimo.  As  the  company  is  actively  engaged  in  the  construction  of  this  road, 
it  is  expected  that  thereby,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  important  city  of  Gua- 
dalajara will  become  linked  with  the  entire  Republic. 

As  regards  the  National  Company,  it  began  reconstruction  last  October 
and  November  at  both  extremes  of  the  line  which  is  to  unite  Saltillo  with  San 
Miguel  Allende.  At  last  accounts  there  were  60  kilometers  of  track  ironed 
on  the  branch  from  San  Miguel  Allende  to  the  city  of  San  Luis.  The  same 
company  is  actively  engaged  in  raising  the  standard  iron  abutments  of  the 
bridge  to  cross  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  which  will  probably  be  concluded  by  next 
May. 

The  companies  who  construct  railroads  with  Mexican  capital  participate 
in  the  general  impulse  given  to  such  enterprises,  and  with  greater  or  less  ac- 
tivity work  of  construction  is  proceedingon  the  respective  roads,  amongwhich 
should  be  mentioned  the  interoceanic  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco,  which 
will  soon  open  up  new  communication  between  this  capital  and  Puebla,  that 
of  the  Hidalgo  Railroad,  that  of  Marquez  to  Timapan,  and  those  of  the 
Yucatan  companies,  which  are  also  somewhat  advanced.  It  can  be  here  ad- 
ded that  the  railroads  constructed  in  the  Republic  now  measure  6,800  kilo- 
meters. The  telegraph  web  of  the  federation  is  being  perfected  alike  in  its 
survey,  the  construction  of  its  lines  and  the  service  thereon.  Various  lines 
have  been  laid  out,  some  of  them  with  a  second  and  even  a  third  wire.  The 
line  is  being  stretched  from  Guadalupe  y  Calvo  to  Parral,  which  will  open 
communication  between  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sinaloa,  while  the  wire 
to  connect  Vera  Cruz  with  Minatitldn  has  been  begim,  the  same  passing  by 
Tlacotdlpam  and  San  Andr^  Tuxtla. 

On  the  8th  ultimo  the  cables  purchased  in  England  were  laid  between 
Jicalango  and  the  city  of  Carmen,  and  between  Puerto  Real  and  Isla  AguadOi 
thus  placing  in  instantaneous  communication  the  States  of  Yucatan  and  Cam- 
peche  with  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  Two  lines  of  the  same  cables  were  laid 
in  the  Grijalva  and  Coatzacoalcos  Rivers,  by  all  of  which  telegraphic  com- 
munication has  been  established  along  the  gulf  coast.  The  extent  of  the 
land-lines  laid  from  September  up  to  the  present  reaches  a  total  of  561  kilo- 
meters. Thirteen  additional  offices  have  been  opened,  while  the  18,000  kilo- 
meters which  constitute  the  Federal  telegraph  system  (aside  firom  the  lines 
temporarily  ceded  to  the  several  States)  have  been  consolidated. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  year  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
has  invited  that  of  Mexico  to  participate  in  the  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held 
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in  Fbxis  next  May.  The  executive  replied  deferring  his  final  decision  until 
December  of  the  same  year  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  elements  at  the 
disposition  of  the  States  and  other  Federal  entities.  Having  gained  that  end, 
and  having  ascertained  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  country  touching  the 
great  International  Exposition  to  which  it  had  been  invited,  and  also  bearing 
in  mind  that  all  the  Republics  of  America  had  already  signified  their  inten- 
tion to  participate,  the  executive  finally  accepted  the  invitation  in  the  name 
of  this  nation,  and  at  once  began  the  labors  necessary  to  the  exhibit  of 
Mexico,  which  were  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The 
executive  trusts  that  congress,  convinced  that  the  participation  by  the  Re- 
pubhc  in  that  exposition  can  not  fail  to  result  in  advantage  thereto,  will  ap- 
prove the  measure,  voting  the  sum  provided  in  the  bill  to  cover  the  expenses 
thereof. 

Mining  industries  have  progressed  remarkably.  According  to  the  data 
up  to  the  present  received  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  during  the 
past  five  months  859  denouncements  of  property  have  been  registered,  in- 
cluding 10  beneficiating  works.  The  partial  reports  resultant  from  visits  to 
the  mines  clearly  set  forth  the  progress  attained  in  mining,  while  the  new 
explorations  made,  and  those  imder  way,  demonstrate  that  there  is  much 
yet  to  develope,  not  only  in  mines  of  silver,  but  also  of  iron,  copper,  gold 
and  coal. 

The  law  of  June  6th  last,  authorizing  the  executive  to  negotiate  contracts 
under  certain  conditions,  and  with  certain  guarantees,  has  produced  excellent 
results.  Under  that  law  36  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  development 
of  mining  properties  in  the  States  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Guerrero,  Michoacan, 
Queretaro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Durango,  Coahuila,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua  and 
lower  California,  it  being  noticeable  that  these  works  were  conducted  on  new 
or  abandoned  mining  properties.  The  guarantees  offered  by  the  concession- 
aires give  promise  that  the  contracts  will  be  carried  out,  for  up  to  the  present, 
they  are  compljdng  with  their  obligations,  while  some  of  them  have  organ- 
ized companies  abroad  and  secured  capital  for  their  undertakings.  As  one 
of  the  obligations  they  assume  is  the  deposit  by  them  within  a  specified  period 
of  a  certain  sum,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  with  those  contracts  and  the  five 
approved  by  congress  before  the  passage  of  the  law  all  of  like  intent,  the  sum 
at  least  of  ^14,000,000  will  be  invested  in  mining  operations. 

The  industry  of  agriculture  has  followed  the  ascendant  course  set  by  the 
industry  of  mining,  it  being  noticeable  that  new  cultivations  such  as  those  of 
the  grape  are  the  subject  of  peculiar  attention  on  the  part  of  private  individ- 
uals who,  following  up  the  advantages  given  by  the  Government,  are  mak- 
ing direct  importations  of  grape  cuttings  from  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  vineyards.  The  industries  in  silk  and  ramie  fiber  participate 
in  this  progressive  movement.  In  connection  with  the  progress  of  agriculture 
the  acquisition  of  waste  lands  is  proceeded  with,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of 
several  property  titles,  hitherto  imperfect.  Surveys  of  waste  lands  continue 
throughout  various  States  of  the  Republic,  which  are  developing  tracts  of 
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more  or  less  extent  of  said  lands,  part,  of  which  become  the  property  of  sur- 
veying companies,  while  the  rest  is  reserved  by  the  Government  for  sale  and 
colonization.  To  the  end  that  the  Government  portion  may  be  unmistak- 
ably defined,  engineering  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  operate  in  the 
States  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Sonora,  Sinaloa  and  Puebla,  in  order  to  sup- 
ervise the  surveys  made  by  the  companies,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  por- 
tion falling  to  the  Government  in  its  name.  In  addition  to  the  lands  sur- 
veyed by  the  companies,  other  lands  have  been  denoimced  and  acquired  by 
private  parties  under  the  law  of  July  22,  1863,  while  many  clouded  titles 
have  been  cleared  up,  and  the  conflicting  claims  for  excess  or  shortage  by  pri- 
vate parties.  This  has  secured  the  possession  of  large  tracts  hitherto  uncul- 
tivated and  unknown,  and  thrown  them  open  to  cultivation  and  development, 
while  it  has  also  ^eatly  contributed  to  raise  the  price  of  property,  and  to  the 
development  and  advance  of  agricultural  industries. 

Upon  the  day  designated  by  the  constitution  the  budget  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  the  accounts  for  the  closing  fiscal  year  are  submitted  to  you. 
As  the  laws  governing  oiu:  financial  system  have  become  more  and  more 
firmly  consolidated,  more  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  alike  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  and  in  the  accounting  therefor. 

It  gratifies  me  to  inform  Congress  that  the  public  revenue  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  closing  Jime  30  last,  experienced  a  very  perceptible  increase, 
exceeding  that  from  1882  to  1883,  which  term  yielded  the  best  revenue  of 
any  year  in  our  financial  history.  The  net  receipts  amounted  to  I31 ,000,000, 
an  increase  of  13,000,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

This  increase  has  allowed  closer  compliance  not  only  with  the  service  of 
the  administration  but  has  aided  in  the  matter  of  public  improvements  and 
various  other  obligations  that  rested  upon  the  public  treasury,  so  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  liabilities  were  less  than  at  any  previous  showing. 
It  thus  appears  that  while  the  last  fiscal  year  showed  an  imprecedented 
amount  for  receipts,  at  the  same  time  it  accoimted  for  unusually  heavy  pay- 
ments. 

Our  system  of  accounting,  closely  related,  as  it  is,  to  the  budget,  is  being 
perfected  every  day;  still  experience,  which  is  a  true  guide  in  matters  of 
administration,  is  apt  to  reveal  imperfections  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
correct.  Thus  it  has  transpired  that  at  times  payments  have  been  made 
which  have  not  been  charged  to  any  specific  fimd,  and  when  three  or  four 
years  later  on  they  have  been  accounted  for  the  present  budget  is  forced  to 
carry  payments  not  effected  now  but  effected  long  since.  To  meet  this 
emergency,  and  to  provide  for  the  accounting  of  payments,  and  their  conse- 
quent application  to  determined  funds,  the  treasury  has  been  instructed  to 
open  a  special  account  therefor.  I  inform  Congress  of  this  proposed  measure 
so  that  if  it  adjudges  the  same  as  expedient  and  adequate  to  the  perfecting 
of  the  treasury's  system  of  bookkeeping,  it  may  be  pleased  to  approve  it. 

The  necessities  of  commerce,  as  indicated  by  the  various  currents  of 
trafl&c,  prevailed  upon  the  Government  to  increase  the  plants  of  several 
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maritime  custom-houses,  such  as  Vera  Cruz,  Progreso  and  Todos  Santos,  as 
well  as  others  of  minor  importance,  and  to  suppress  the  frontier  custom- 
houses of  Presidio  del  Norte,  Quitovaquita,  and  the  local  tax  ofl&ce  at 
Ensenada  de  Todos  Santos.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  inform  you  ^ 
in  detail  of  these  provisions  to  the  end  that  if  you  consider  them  advisable 
they  may  be  included  in  the  budget  of  expenditures. 

The  principal  edifices  of  the  custom-house  have  been  finished  at  Santiago' 
Tlaltelolco,  and  the  railroads  having  their  termini  in  Mexico  have  been 
extended  thereto.  The  final  despatch  of  effects  will  hereafter  be  accom- 
plished there,  which  will  result  in  great  advantage  to  the  Government  as 
well  as  to  commerce,  for  thus  the  handling  of  goods  will  be  expedited  by 
being  concentrated  in  one  place.  At  the  same  time  merchants  have  been 
given  &cilities  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  public  treasury  by  being 
allowed  long  periods  within  which  to  warehouse  their  stores  in  the  new 
customs  buildings. 

The  executive,  in  pursuance  of  his  purpose  to  extend  fiirther  aid  to 
commerce  by  freeing  it  from  unnecessary  restrictions,  has  been  modifying 
the  tariff  now  in  force  in  the  light  of  experience  in  the  operations  of  the 
same.  He  has  ordered  that  additions  and  corrections  may  be  made  in  the 
manifests  without  penalty  of  fine,  provided  they  refer  to  minor  matters  and 
not  to  important  alterations.  He  further  put  on  the  free  list  several  articles 
necessary  to  the  development  of  industry,  and  increased  the  vocabulary  of 
the  r^ulations  with  a  list  of  effects  rated  by  analogy  during  the  past 
months. 

In  questions  of  public  credit  the  executive  has  not  swerved  from  the 
course  he  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  good  reputation  of 
Mexico  at  home  and  abroad.  Payment  has  been  punctually  made  of  the 
annual  instalment  of  ^300,000  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  bonds  issued  to  date  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  June  22,  1885. 

The  operations  for  the  examination  and  conversion  of  the  claims  charge- 
able to  the  nation  are  conducted  regularly  by  the  offices  to  which  these 
delicate  transactions  are  entrusted.  This  has  produced  a  flattering  result 
inasmuch  as  it  has  established  our  credit  and  rendered  Mexican  values  firm, 
and  even  raised  them  to  a  quotation  higher  than  any  heretofore. 

In  virtue  of  the  authorization  conveyed  by  the  law  of  December  13  last, 
to  contract  a  loan  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  our  financial  sys- 
tem, negotiations  were  opened  with  some  European  bankers  led  by  one  of 
the  principal  houses  in  Berlin.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  provisions  set  by  Congress.  The  contract  yfiaa  lately 
signed,  and  as  soon  as  the  Government  cop/ arrives  account  will  be  given  to 
Congress  concerning  this  important  matter. 

As  several  of  the  Yaqui  and  Mayo  Indians,  who  still  elude  pursuit  in  the 
forests,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  the  Government,  have  attempted  various 
assaults  upon  defenseless  farmers  and  upon  unarmed  travelers,  it  became 
necessary  to  push  their  pursuit  and  thus  force  them  into  their  last  hiding 
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The  troops  t:harged  with  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  bandits  in  the 
States  of  Durango  and  Sihaloa  were  reinforced,  and  then  proceeded  to  man 
all  the  mountain  passes,  and  to  extend  their  plan  of  operations.  As  was  to 
be  expected  this  resulted  in  securing  the  most  complete  safety  of  the  locali- 
ties thus  overrun,  the  leader  being  killed,  several  of  his  associates  being 
captured  and  the  rest  of  the  evil  doers  being  completely  dispersed. 

Efforts  have  been  continued  for  the  perfecting  of  the  regime  of  the  army 
and  of  its  departments.  The  military  college,  during  the  last  scholastic 
year,  has  furnished  eight  graduating  officers  to  the  engineer  corps  and  the 
special  staff,  as  well  as  25  to  the  artillery  service  and  other  arms. 

Work  is  constantly  pushed  upon  the  repair  and  construction  of  military 
edifices.  In  the  town  of  Margaritas,  located  upon  our  Guatemala  frontier, 
barracks  were  opened  on  February  5,  last,  for  1,000  men. 

The  floating  dock,  "Pedro  Sainz  de  Baranda,"  has  been  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  public,  and  several  vessels  have  already  been  repaired  there. 

In  order  to  better  the  tactics  of  fixed-artillery  companies  assigned  to 
some  ports  of  the  Republic,  a  battalion  has  been  organized,  to  be  styled 
"coast  and  garrison  artillery,**  and  which  is  to  be  relegated  to  that  sole 
service.  A  museum  of  artillery  is  being  compiled  in  the  national  arsenal. 
The  arm  factory  not  only  suffices  now  for  the  manufacture  of  the  arms  in 
use  and  their  respective  munitions,  but  also  for  the  construction  of  a  great 
part  of  the  new  armament  6f  all  kinds  needed  by  the  army,  even  in  the 
possible  contingency  of  being  placed  upon  a  war  footing.  The  aforesaid 
factory  has  constructed  a  gun,  in  imitation  of  the  Remington  rifle,  calibre  of  9 
milimeters,  with  its  respective  cartridge  and  ball  coated  with  steel,  and 
very  satisfactory  results  have  been  reached  in  experiments  made  as  to  weight 
and  initial  power. 

In  tl^e  national  foundry  new  iron  foundries  have  been  started,  while 
foundries  for  the  working  of  brass,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  materials  are  to 
be  mounted. 

Finally  new  apparatus  for  ballasting  and  for  all  kinds  of  assaying  have 
been  brought  from  abroad,  as  well  as  instruments  indispensable  to  the  efficient 
working  of  the  factories  of  artillery  and  to  studies  in  army  technique. 
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The  information,  obtainable  only  from  government  archives  at  the  capital 
of  the  nation — so  distant  and  so  unapproachable  except  with  a  "golden 
key" — has  rendered  it  necessary  to  rely  on  my  own  observations  and  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  construction  and  management.  I  enclose  a  plan  of 
the  railroad  system,  presuming  it  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  tlie 
present  report.  The  railroad  system  of  the  interior  of  Colombia  is  as  yet  in 
its  embryonic  stage,  and  slow  in  growth. 
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The  capital  that  might  have  built  railroads  and  brought  remunerative 
order  out  of  a  chaotic  realm  of  natural  wealth  has  been  mainly  spent  in 
fostering  and  suppressing  political  revolutions. 

The  internal  resources  of  Colombia  in  precious  metals,  coal,  iron,  copper, 
gums,  dyewoods,  medicinal  plants,  fibers  and  valuable  timber  should  rank  her 
among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  family  of  republics. 

The  only  road  in  this  consular  district  in  actual  service  is  the  ''Bolivar,** 
between  BarranquUla  and  Salgar,  the  port  for  shipment.  A  branch  road  to  ^ 
Puerto  Colombia,  not  yet  completed,  will  terminate  at  the  pier  now  building 
where  steamers  can  discharge  and  receive  freight  in  the  future.  The  rail- 
roads to  be  considered  are  the  Bolivar,  Cauca,  Jirardot,  the  Antioquia  and 
the  Dorado.  I  name  the  Bolivar  first  as  being  the  first  in  importance  in  its 
service  and  aid  to  foreign  commerce,  as  well  as  in  its  perfect  management. 

A  slight  digression  here  may  obviate  a  more  prolonged  explanation  later. 
The  mouth  or  delta  of  the  Magdalena  river,  the  great  commercial  artery  for 
eight  states  of  the  Republic,  is  obstructed  more  or  less  at  all  seasons  by  a 
shifting  bar  formed  by  the  sediment  of  the  Magdalena,  the  Cauca  and  their 
hundreds  of  tributaries.  It  is  and  has  been  a  ''marine  cemetery,'*  so  to 
speak,  for  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years.  Vessels  enter  the  river  sometimes 
with  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  but  a  few  days  later, 
when  cleared  for  departure,  there  may  be  but  nine  or  ten.  Loaded  vessels 
outward  bound  have  waited  sixty  or  seventy  days  watching  for  the  favorable 
combination,  which  seldom  occurs,  of  a  fair  wind,  good  depth  of  water  on 
the  bar,  a  moderate  sea  and  a  reliable  pilot  to  get  safely  out  of  this  aquatic 
trap.  And  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  one-quarter  part  of  the 
sailing  craft  has  been  lost  in  exit  or  entrance.  Vessels  have  been  lost  on 
the  bar  when  in  tow  of  a  powerful  tugboat  and  piloted  by  one  of  the  best 
experts  on  the  coast.  During  the  past  month  an  American  schooner,  the 
F.  G.  French,  of  New  Haven,  could  not  get  out  on  account  of  the  heavy 
sea  on  the  bar,  the  prevailing  northerly  wind  and  uncertainty  of  the  eccentric 
channel,  which  may  or  may  not  be  as  it  was  upon  the  entrance.  A  British 
barkentine  has  been  nearly  two  months  in  the  same  dilemma }  and  on  the 
26th  ultimo  the  German  brig  Enrique  was  lost  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and 
two  of  her  ofl&cer  were  drowned  in  endeavoring  to  reach  the  proper  entrance 
to  this  delta  of  the  Magdalena — a  river  800  miles  in  navigable  length,  ex- 
clusive of  its  tributaries,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  but  without  a 
light-house,  a  beacon,  or  even  a  buoy  to  mark  its  entrance — with  no  land- 
marks, no  pilots,  and  a  channel  as  shifting  and  unstable  as  the  sands  that  bar 
the  entrance.  It  was  to  obviate  this  peril  to  life  and  property  that  the 
Bolivar  railroad  was  constructed. 

AVhen  the  branch  to  Puerto  Colombia  is  completed  steamships  can  lie 
alongside  a  pier  in  smooth  water,  in  a  port  easy  of  access,  to  discharge  and 
receive  freight.  Sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  tons  of 
exports  from  the  interior  have  been  passed  over  this  road  for  shipment  during 
the  year  1887,  *^d  11,848  tons  of  imports  have  been  delivered  at  the  Bar 
noiquiUa  terminus  for  the  interior  trade. 
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The  exports  are  from  the  marginal  towns  and  villages  along  the  rivers 
accessible  by  river  steamers,  and  only  a  fractional  part  of  what  might  be  sent 
to  the  coast  for  foreign  markets  reaches  commercial  channels  through  a  lack 
of  proper  roads  and  the  scarcity  Of  labor.  Seven  steamship  lines  touch  at 
Salgar  to  discharge  and  receive  freight,  mails  and  passengers.  German  line 
from  Hamburg  twice  a  month;  Royal  Mail  twice  a  month,  to  and  from 
Southampton;  West  India  and  Pacific,  English,  twice  a  month  from  Liver- 
^  pool;  Atlas,  English,  from  New  York,  twice  a  month;  Harrison,  English, 
Liverpool  and  New  Orleans,  twice  a  months  '  General  Transatlantic,  French, 
twice  a  month,  and  the  Spanish  line  twice  a  month.  The  passenger  traffic 
over  the  Bolivar  road  from  and  to  the  Salgar  terminus  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  three  years. 

Should  the  Dardo  and  the  Antioquia  roads  be  pushed  to  completion 
there  would  be  four  trains  or  ;nore  daily  to  Salgar  instead  of  only  two  as  at 
present.     But  of  these  roads  we  will  speake  in  the  proper  routine. 

The  Bolivar  is  under  American  management;  is  owned  by  private  parties. 
The  rolling-stock  now  in  service,  of  English  manufacture,  will  be  replaced 
as  the  necessity  arises  with  American.  The  extension  of  the  branch  road  to 
Puerto  Colombia,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Salgar  bay,  makes  the  distance 
from  the  Barranquilla  terminus  to  the  pier  eighteen  miles.  The  Salgar 
terminus  will  probably  be  abandoned  in  the  immediate  future. 

Barranquilla  to  Salgar  wharf  is  fourteen  miles,  and  the  necessity  for 
steamtugs  and  lighters  between  Salgar  and  the  shipping  will  soon  be  abol- 
ished, and  probably  lower  rates  of  freight  will  be  established  to  the  pier  at 
Puerto  Colombia. 

The  rate  for  passengers  at  present  is  $$  per  capita  for  first-class  from 
Barranquilla  to  the  shipping,  or  vice-versa;  I3  for  second-class,  and  freight 
at  the  rate  of  12.50  per  ton. 

77i^  Cauca  Railroad, — ^This  road,  the  construction  of  which  was  com- 
menced in  1878,  was  to  connect  with  Cali  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Cauca 
river,  has  its  present  terminus  at  Cardova,  12  miles  from  Buenaventura.  It 
is  now  government  property;  has  been  surveyed  to  Cali,  but  the  work  has 
been  suspended. 

At  the  time  the  contract  was  made  the  national  government  ceded  to  the 
grantee  500,000  acres  of  wild  land  on  both  sides  of  the  line  in  alternate  lots 
•of  10,000  hectares  each.  During  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  for  five 
years  after  its  completion,  all  the  material  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion— tools,  food,  medicine,  etc.,  were  to  be  free  of  duty,  tax  or  impost. 
The  state  governments  of  Cauca  and  Antioquia  were  joint  shareholders, the 
national  government  agreeing  to  contribute  13,000,000,  one  half  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  road.  An  exclusive  franchise  for  forty  years  was 
guaranteed  by  the  national  government.  The  passenger  tariff  for  the  70 
miles — Buenaventura  to  Cali — was  to  be  ^5  for  first  class,  I3  for  second 
class,  and  one  cent  a  pound  for  freight.  For  way  traffic  a  differential  tariflf 
would  be  established  within  the  specified  limits. 
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An  integral  and  important  part  of  the  contract  was  the  construction  of  a 
pier  at  the  port  of  Buenaventura  to  accommodate  loaded  trains  and  ships 
drawing  twenty  feet  of  water.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  from  unofficial 
sources,  failure  in  payment  of  promised  subsidies  and  revolutionary  troubles 
have  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  work.  The  grantee  on  the  one  part 
and  die  government  on  the  other  made  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  the 
Une  as  far  as  completed  (12  miles)  became  the  property  of  the  government 
of  Cauca  and  the  nation,  and  its  future  is  a  matter  of  vague  uncertainty. 

The  Jirardot  Railroad. —  By  reference  to  the  accompanying  plan  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  line  has  been  completed  to  Portillo,  12  miles.  The  line 
has  been  surveyed  to  Bogota,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment enterprise,  and  presents  engineering  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  char- 
acter. The  work  is  progressing  slowly,  but  owing  to  the  topographical 
features  of  the  route  six  per  cent,  gradients  will  be  necessary  at  several 
points  on  the  line  of  survey;  and  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  the  road 
when  completed  will  ever  pay  its  running  expenses.  Passengers  coming  up 
the  river  en  route  for  Bogota  prefer  to  leave  the  river  steamer  at  Yegnas, 
taking  the  Dorado  railroad  to  Honda ;  then  they  cross  the  river  and  pro- 
ceed by  the  old  mule  road,  consecrated  by  a  century  of  usage.  Comfortable 
hotels,  in  picturesque  locations,  break  the  journey  into  easy  stages,  and, 
whether  for  business  or  pleasure  the  majority  of  travelers  who  have  had  a 
surfeit  of  river  travel  between  Barranquilla  and  Yegnas  do  not  care  to  spend 
two  or  three  days  more  on  a  small  steamer  on  the  upper  Magdalena  for  the 
doubtful  pleasure  of  skirting  mountain  spurs  and  crossing  ravines  on  trestle 
work  among  the  Cordilleras.  Remarks  on  the  future  progress  and  pros- 
pects of  this  line  ivould  be  premature,  its  history  is  a  subject  for  the  future. 

The  Antioquia  Railroad, —  From  Puerto  Berrio  to  Medellin,  125  miles, 
has  been  completed  to  Pavis,  30  miles  from  Puerto  Berrio.  The  first  con- 
tract for  this  road  was  signed  in  February,  1874,  modified  on  the  4th  of 
May  following,  and  in  July,  1876,  a  new  contract  was  made  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  line  at  Barbosa,  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  Puerto  Berrio. 
This  also  is  a  road  of  heavy  gradients.  The  State  of  Antioquia  was  to  con- 
tribute at  the  rate  of  117,700  per  mile,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
^2,000,000,  upon  which  basis  state  bonds  were  issued.  The  state  of 
Antioquia,  as  shareholders  of  one-third  part  of  the  enterprise,  owned  the  right 
to  one-third  of  its  proceeds.  The  grant  was  for  the  period  of  fifty-five 
years,  with  exclusive  privilege  for  thirty  years,  beginning  firom  the  first  day 
of  March,  1883.  The  same  immunities  and  privileges  in  regard  to  duties 
and  taxes,  as  specified  for  the  Cauca  road,  were  also  conceded  for  the  Antio- 
quia. The  maximum  rates  of  fare  and  freight  were,  for  first  class  passen- 
gers 12  cents  per  mile;  second  class,  8  cents;  third  class,  4  cents.  Imports, 
30  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  exports,  25  cents;  and  coffee  and  tobacco,  15 
cents  a  mile. 

With  this  brief  summary  of  the  principal  features  of  the  grant  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  meptipn  some  of  the  di£$caltiest 
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There  are  to  be  22  bridges,  115  trestles,  58  culverts,  4>i3S>288  cubic 
yards  of  earthwork,  and  177,242  cubic  yards  of  retaining  walls.  Tlie  cen- 
tral Cordillera,  to  be  passed  at  its  greatest  depression,  5,177  feet  above  sea 
level,  ".requires  the  adoption  of  six  per  cent,  gradient."  But  in  spite  of  the 
difl5culties  to  be  overcome-^ the  original  design  of  the  projector,  the  grand 
project  of  joining  the  Magdalena  valley  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  union  of 
the  Cauca  and  the  Antioquia  roads  would  open  up  a  realm  of  wealth.  There 
are  580  mines  of  gold  or  silver  constantly  worked,  a  large  number  without 
machinery  within  those  mountain  barriers,  only  accessible  by  bridle  paths, 
rendering  the  transportation  of  proper  tools  and  machinery  impossible.  On 
some  of  the  interior  rivers  marble  in  inexhaustible  quantities  could  be  quar- 
ried, especially  on  the  Claro  and  Nare. 

Coal  belts  have  been  discovered,  alum,  sodium,  calcium,  manganese, 
cobalt,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  arsenic,  and  platinum  have  been  reported  upon ; 
agates,  jaspers  and  variegated  marbles  are  found  in  the  mountains.  The 
population  of  the  more  mountainous  regions  of  Columbia  are  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  nation — hardy,  persevering,  and  industrious — good  herdsmen, 
agriculturists,  or  foresters  in  times  of  peace,  and  brave  and  reliable  soldiers 
in  war. 

Sugar,  cotton,  com,  rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  cocoa,  coflfee,  aniseed  are  some 
of  the  productions  awaiting  an  outlet  from  the  valleys  and  table  lands  of  the 
interior  to  navigable  waters.  The  space  to  which  this  report  should  be 
limited  prevents  a  more  detailed  description  of  domestic  and  forest  products 
intended  to  be  reached  by  the  Antioquia  Railroad. 

7%<f  Dorado  Railroad,  — It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Magdalena  River, 
especially  to  that  portion  of  the  river  between  Honda  and  Yegnas,  unnavi- 
gable  when  the  water  is  low  on  account  of  the  rocks,  shoals,  and  rapids  in 
that  section  of  the  river. 

In  1872  the  State  of  Tolima  granted  on  exclusive  privilege  for  construct- 
ing a  railroad  between  the  waters  of  the  lower  Magdalena,  at  Caracoli,  and 
the  upper  Magdalena,  at  Honda,  and  a  bridge  across  the  river  at  Honda. 
A  series  of  rapids  and  falls  at  this  place  forms  a  barrier  between  the  upper 
and  lower  rivers. 

The  National  Government  guaranteed,  for  twenty-five  years,  7  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  sum  of  ;^42,ooo  sterling — the  estimated  cost  of  the  work. 
The  preliminary  surveys  elicited  adverse  reports.  That  the  capital  so 
guaranteed  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  such  a  short  line  would 
be  expensive  in  working,  especially  in  competition  with  the  time-honored 
mule  train,  that  would  still  absorb  a  good  portion  of  the  traffic  on  the  3 
miles  of  road.  Navigation  being  difficult  and  dangerous  for  at  least  30 
miles  below  Honda,  application  was  made  for  and  a  new  concession  granted 
with  exclusive  privileges.  English  capital  could  not  be  found  for  the 
original  plan,  as  the  cost  was  estimated  at  ;;^i6,6oo  sterling  per  mile. 
Taken  by  itself  this  seemed  excessive,  but  in  conjimction  with  27  miles,  on 
which  the  cost  would  be  exceptionally  low,  the  average  cost  did  not  seem 
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SO  great.  The  projected  plan  for  the  extra  concession  was  to  connect  a  port 
below  'El  Dorado  with  Honda,  and  the  bridge  to  cross  the  river  at  that 
place — about  30  miles  along  that  part  of  the  river  most  obstructed  by 
shoals  and  rapids.  The  road  has  been  completed  to  Yegnas,  about  18  miles. 
Owing  to  revolutionary  disturbances,  additional  time  wag  granted  (to 
August,  1885)  ^o  extend  the  road  to  Conejo. 

The  National  Government  grants  a  subsidy  of  ^5,833  per  mile,  as  com- 
pleted, and  an  exclusive  privilege  for  eighty  years,  at  which  period  it  is  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Nation.  Seven  per  cent,  annual  interest  is 
allowed  for  any  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  promised  subsidy.  The  road 
between  Caracoli,  below  Honda,  and  La  Noria,  above  Honda,  has  been  in 
service  since  June  i,  1882,  efifectually  imiting  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
between  the  waters  of  the  lower  and  the  upper  Magdalena.  This,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  road,  cost  ^64,000,  and  the  engineers  have  estimated 
the  remainder  of  the  road  at  a  cost  of  1 16,000  per  mile. 

The  bridge  across  the  river  at  Honda  will  probably  be  built  in  the  future, 
but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  towards  its  construction.  Some  five  years 
ago  a  Colombian  railroad  enterprise  was  inaugurated  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  Puerto  Wilches,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Magdalena  Rver,  to  follow 
the  valley  of  the  Sogomosa  River  and  reach  Bueurmauga.  The  line  was 
surveyed  and  a  short  section  of  track,  less  than  a  mile,  was  laid. 

Both  the  State  and  the  National  Government  contributed  aid  to  the 
project.  Presumably  the  revolution  of.  1884-85  caused  its  suspension. 
Rumors  of  a  new  contract  are  current,  but  no  official  data  has  come  to  hand 
in  regard  to  its  prospects.  Before  closing  this  report  mention  should  be 
made  of  a  projected  railroad  scheme  to  connect  Santa  Marta  with  one  of  the 
up-river  ports.  There  are  20  miles  of  road  completed  from  Santa  Marta  to 
the  Cienega  station,  and  the  line  is  being  surveyed,  it  is  reported,  to  Banco. 
As  a  large  section  of  the  line  south  of  the  Cienegas  is  on  alluvial  lands 
subject  to  overflow,  and  the  main  portion  is  through  swamp  jungle  and 
across  various  lagoons  and  water-courses  of  promising  difficulties ;  it  would 
be  premature  to  express  any  positive  opinion  as  to  its  future.  There  are 
said  to  be  copper  mines  in  course  of  development  within  reach  of  the  line 
that  may  be  largely  remunerative  in  the  future,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
profits  derived  solely  from  such  a  source  would  be  able  to  cover  the  interest 
on  sufficient  capital  to  build  such  a  road — through  a  district  very  sparsely 
populated — and  in  competition  with  the  steamboat  lines.  — Barranquilla,  , 
March  10, 1888.  S.  M.  WHELPLEY, 

Vtce-CansnL 
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New  mines  are  being  opened,  particularly  copper,  lime,  and  asbestos. 

Old  works  are  being  enlarged,  a  better  class  of  machinery  is  being  put  in 

place  with  all  of  the  modem  appliances  for  carrying  on  the  business,  and,  as 

might  be  expected,  the  annual  production  is  increased,  and  as  the  United 

States  is  the  great  market  place  for  the  surplus  output  for  all^f  thesa  in- 
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dustries,  the  natural  result  is  a  yearly  Increase  in  Canadian  exports  to  the 
States,  although  there  is  no  great  increase  in  manufacturing  industries. 

The  principal  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year,  dutiable  and  non-dutiable,  as  herein  indicated,  are  as  follows: 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  tons  crude  asbestos,  free,  valued 
at  |i33,o2o;  8,993  cords  of  hemlock  bark,  free,  value,  ^3,725;  5,527 
tons  bituminous  coal,  dutiable,  value,  ^26,189;  raw  hides,  free,  value, 
^30,058;  4,009,560  pounds  wood  pulp,  dutiable,  value,  174,938;  21,753 
lambs,  dutiable,  value,  ^32,357;  112,445  bushels  of  lime,  dutiable,  value, 
^19,394;  1,682  tons  railroad  iron,  dutiable,  valuation,  135,513;  telegraph 
poles,  railroad  ties,  and  other  free  lumber,  value,  ^36,403 ;  dutiable  lumber 
of  all  kinds,  valued  at  1286,387.  Of  the  total  value  of  declared  exports, 
^283,387  are  free  of  duty;  ^563,072  are  dutiable,  yielding  an  income  to 
the  treasury,  approximating  1150,000;  and  ^65,53 7  in  value  were  goods  of 
American  production  imported  into  Canada  and  returned  to  the  United 
.  States  for  one  cause  and  another,  duty  free.  The  principal  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  this  port  are  products  of  the  soil,  mines,  the  forests,  and 
live  stock. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  there  are  scarcely  any  manufactured  articles 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  this  place  with  the  exception  of  lumber, 
principally  spruce,  which  is  manufactured  only  to  the  extent  as  it  comes  from 
the  saw  in  its  rough  conditions,  including  clapboards,  lath,  and  shingles, 
also  lime,  which  is  sold  by  the  bushel,  the  bushel  being  the  unit  quantity. 
About  35  per  cent,  of  all  the  lime  produced  in  this  district  finds  a  market  in 
the  United  States,  principally  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts, 
in  which  cases  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  paper  manufacturers  on 
accoimt  of  its  great  superiority  in  color,  purity,  and  strength. 

Wood  pulp  is  manufactured  quite  extensively  here,  upwards  of  2,000  tons 
having  been  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  during  the  past 
year,  nearly  the  whole  production  finding  a  ready  market  among  the  New 
England  paper  manufacturers.  At  present  capital  is  finding  a  safe  and  re- 
mimerative  investment,  and  there  never  appears  to  be  a  demand  for  such 
investments  but  what  ready  capital  can  always  be  secured. 

There  seems  at  all  times  to  be  a  supply  of  both  artisan  and  day  labor, 
equal  to  the  demand,  at  such  prices  as  capital  may  establish  from  time  to 
time,  which  may  be  said  as  a  rule  to  range  a  little  lower  than  is  paid  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  service.  Apparently  labor  and  capital  are  on 
reasonably  friendly  terms,  and  no  immediate  danger  of  a  conflict  between 
workmen  and  manufacturers  is  apprehended,  although  it  is  quite  evident 
that  at  no  distant  day  the  same  complication  in  the  labor  question  that  is 
making  the  whole  economic  industry  of  the  United  States  insecure  and 
uncertain  at  the  present  time  will  present  itself  here,  in  fact  it  is  already  felt, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  demoralize  capital  and  derange 
business. — Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  March  ?,  1888. 

p.  M.  WHITE, 
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Consul-General  Greathouse  transmits  the  following  taUe,  showing  the 
total  vahies  of  commodities  exported  to  and  imported  from  the  following 
named  countries  from  and  into  Japan  during  the  years  1885,  1886,  and 
1S87: 


Countriei. 

Exports  from  Japan. 

Imports  into  Jaima. 

X885. 

x886. 

1887. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

United  States ^. 

Great  Britain 

Katt  India  and  Sbm    . 

VtH. 

15,613,869 

a,4xx,979 
49a,o84 

6,735,9" 

463,933 

7,655.769 

«,778,757 

19,988,3x7 
4,195,336 

649. X43 
9,639,703 

864,459 
9,394,907 
«,  4x6, 736 

Km. 

ax,  539,869 
3,478,7*9 
459,389 
6,5*8,397 
93x,7€3 
10,5x0,033 
3,663,70a 

ytm. 
a, 7*6, 185 
13,4x5,433 
3,396,965 
x.3>9.866 
1,665,653 
5,763,650 
3,048,339 

3,358,987 
",703,849 
3,56t,3«9 
x,330,9«4 
3,3x3.659 
7,"3,85x 
1,776,453 

Km. 

3, "83,098 

18,970,544 
5,433,609 
8,3x3,346 
4,010,919 
7,985,881 
«,  3*7,9x7 

Fnnce 

Germany ~ 

n.»« .,, 

AB  other  coitotries 

Total «„ 

36,153,003 

47,34»,7ax 

50,091,343 

•9,345,380 

38,x68,43« 

44,304,351 

FREE  IMPORTS  INTO  CANADA. 


The  proclamation  issued  on  April  4  by  the  Canadian  Government  is  sup- 
erceded by  the  following: 

Now  know  ye  that  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council  for  Canada  we  do  hereby 
csncel,  annul,  and  supercede  our  said  hereinbefofe  in  pait  recited  Letters  Patent,  and  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  us  by  the  said  act,  and  by  and  with  such  advice  as  afore- 
said, we  do,  by  these  presents,  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  following  articles,  that  is  to  say : 

Green  fruits  and  edible  hemes,  in  their  natural  condition,  viz:  Apples,  i^cots,  bananas, 
cherries,  olives,  peaches,  pineapples,  plantains,  plums,  pomegranates,  quinces  and  shaddocks. 
Blackberries,  cranberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries  and  strawberries. 

Seeds,  viz :  Qover,  grass  and  flower,  canary,  chia,  cotton,  jute,  mustard,  (brown  and  white) 
sesame,  sugar  beet,  sugar  cane  seed,  and  seeds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  not  edible.  Seeds  aro- 
matiCy  which  are  not  ediUe  and  are  in  a  crude  state,  and  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition 
fay  lefimqg  or  grinding  or  by  any  other  process  of  manufacture  (in  addition  to  those  already  on 
the  fr«e  list)  viz:  Anise-star,  caraway,  cummin  seed  and  tonquin  beans. 

Trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  viz :  Aj^le,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  all  other  fruit 
trees  and  the  seeding  stock  of  the  same.  Blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry  and  rose 
bushes.    Shade,  lawn  and  ornamental  trees  shrubs  and  plants. 

Vegetables,  viz:  Citrons,  mangoes,  melons  and  yams  may  hereafter  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided be  imported  into  Canada  free  of  duty.  And  we  do  fruther  by  and  with  the  like  advice, 
proclaim  and  declare  that  these  our  letters  patent  shall  have  and  take  effect  from  and  after  the 
Imith  day  of  April  instant. 

TRAMWAYS    IN    VIENNA. 


All  of  the  tramways  of  Vienna  are  upon  the  surface  of  the  streets.  As 
yet  I  have  heard  of  no  project  for  high  or  elevated  or  subterranean  tram- 
ways. As  regards  the  return  made  by  the  tramway  company  for  the  use  of 
the  streets  of  Vienna,  I  am  informed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  that  under 
the  original  contract  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the  city,  unde^ 
date  of  March  7,  1868,  the  company  was  bound  to  pay  5  per  cent,  of  i^ 
gross  Teceipts.  Subsequently  an  agreement  was  entered  into  fixing  a  sum 
>B  gross  to  be  paid  by  th^  tj^mway  company,  which  mw  ftrnQH^J^j  \n  th« 
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year  1886,  to  135,000  florins.  In  April,  1S87,  ^^^  original  contract  was 
again  amended,  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  city  for  the  use  of 
the  streets  by  the  tramway  company  was  fixed  at  the  annual  sum  of  2,220 
florins  per  kilometer,*  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the  compensation  was 
in  no  event  to  be  less  than  125,000  florins  per  annum. 

I  beg  leave  to  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  original  contract  of  March, 
1868,  and  a  copy  of  the  contract  of  April,  1887,  amending  the  original 
contract  in  many  important  particulars.  ^ 

The  main  provisions  of  these  contracts  cover  the  following  pomts: 

The  plans  of  the  construction  of  the  tramways  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  common  council,  the  council  reserving  the  right  to  order  any  changes 
it  may  deem  expedient. 

All  lines  of  tramways  to  have  double  tracks,  with  a  space  of  at  least  1 1 
feet  between  the  tracks  and  between  track  and  sidewalk.  In  narrow  streets, 
a  single  track,  with  switches. 

The  quality  of  the  material  of  which  the  tramway  is  built  is  prescribed 
by  the  contract.  No  tramway  can  be  opened  to  the  public  until  its  construc- 
tion is  approved  by  the  competent  municipal  authorities. 

Right  of  way  to  cross  established  tramways  to  be  granted  to  new  lines. 

The  tramway  company  is  held  to  clean,  keep  in  order,  etc.,  8  feet  of 
street  for  each  track.  The  models  for  tramway  cars  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  common  coimcii. 

The  company  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  guards  for  the  safety  of 
the  public  and  for  the  operation  of  the  road.  The  instructions  for  these 
guards,  as  well  as  for  the  conductors  and  drivers,  to  be  approved  by  this  com- 
mon council.  The  contract  prescribes  the  fare  and  time-table,  limits  velocity, 
number  of  passengers  for  each  car,  etc.,  etc. 

The  company  is  held  to  great  care  to  avoid  collisions  with  wagons,  etc., 
passing  upon  the  streets,  and  is  made  liable  for  all  damages  arising  from 
such  collisions.  (The  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  seems  to  have 
been  disregarded.) 

New  inventions  and  improvements  in  tramways  to  be  adopted  at  request 
of  common  council.  The  franchise  of  the  Tramway  Company  to  present 
holders  is  not  transferable  without  the  consent  of  the  common  council^  and 
is  limited  to  thirty-five  years. 

For  each  seat  of  cars  in  use  the  company  pays  in  advance  i  florin  annu- 
ally into  the  pauper  fimd. 

The  company  is  not  entitled  to  claim  damages  for  interference  with  its 
traffic  by  means  of  movements  of  troops,  public  feasts,  etc. 

At  the  termination  of  the  franchise  the  mimicipality  may  elect  to  either 
take  possession  of  the  tramway  or  to  cause  its  removal,  and  the  restoring  of 
the  respective  streets  to  their  original  condition  at  the  cost  of  the  tramway 
company. 

In  the  first  case,  the  company  must  deliver  the  tracks  to  the  city  in  good 
condition  and  without  any  compensation  whatever.    The  stables,  depots, 
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etc. 9  are  to  be  transferred  at  their  appraised  value;  but  the  municipality  is 
not  entitled  to  claim  nor  bound  to  accept  the  transfer  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation (transportmittel  cars.) 

The  company  is  obliged  to  deposit  as  security  for  the  proper  observance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  contract^he  sum  of  300^000  florins  in  city  securities. 
In  case  the  company  fails  to  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract^  the 
common  council  reserves  the  right  to  declare  any  portion  of  the  indemnity 
found  forfeited  in  its  own  motive,  and  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  judicial  tribunals  or  administrative  authorities.  — Vienna,  April  7 ^  1888. 

EDMUND  JUSSEN, 

Consul"  General. 


THE    SUGAR-BEET    INDUSTRY    IN    GERMANY. 


To  raise  the  price  of  sugar  beet  in  Germany,  which  had  sunk  so  low  that 
the  producers  could  scarcely  realize  any  profit  whatever  in  raising  beets,  the 
cultivation  in  the  year  1885  ^'^^^  limited  in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible. 
However,  in  1886  the  cultivation  was  again  increased,  when  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  the  stagnation  in  the  sugar  market  would  soon  be  relieved;  and 
besides  it  was  a  settled  conviction  that  the  cultivation  of  beet  root  as  com- 
pared with  other  crops  offered  a  more  certain  and  profitable  return.  Large 
transactions  in  *' futures"  were  entered  into  at  high  prices,  which  likewise 
stimulated  and  contributed  to  the  increased  cultivation.  The  crop  of  1886 
was  a  middling  one,  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  beets  never 
before  yielded  so  much  sugar.  The  seed  was  sown  in  April,  in  warm,  dry 
weather,  and  the  cool  and  rather  moist  temperature  of  May  materially  aided 
the  giowth,  and  the  hot  spell  from  July  up  to  September  was  most  favorable 
towards  the  formation  of  sugar  producing  elements  in  the  beets.  Thus  the 
crops  were  gathered  in  an  excellent  condition — a  condition  which  was  due 
in  the  first  place  to  the  very  favorable  season,  and  secondly  to  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  seed  and  the  mantures. 

The  beets  were  sold  mostly  by  their  bulk  weight,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  were  the  prices  regulated  according  to  the  percentage  of  sugar.  Prices 
varied  from  1.30  to  2.50  marks  (generally  1.50  to  1.80  marks)  per  100  kilo- 
grams, being  a  slight  advance  on  the  prices  which  obtained  in  the  previous 
campaign. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  campaign  year  1 886-' 8  7  in  the  technical 
working  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  were  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
simplifjring  the  separation  and  purifying  processes,  as  also  in  the  saving  of 
material  and  work.  Especially  the  treatment  of  the  juice  with  sulphuric  acid 
found  great  use,  and  improved  methods  of  filtration  were  more  frequently 
adopted,  while  the  use  of  bone  coal  has  been  almost  given  up.  In  the  cam- 
paign year  i886-*87,  137  factories  (against  162  in  the  preceding  campaign) 
prepared  fifom  molasses  sugar,  of  which  55  worked  with  the  osmose  process. 
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But  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  sugar  and  the  proportionate  high 
cost  of  molasses  this  process  has  not  found  use  by  a  number  of  the  &ctories 
supplied  with  the  required  apparatus^  on  account  of  its  not  being  sufficiently 
remunerative.  In  iSSs--'S6,  78  factories  worked  with  the  osmose  process, 
79  in  1884-85,  115  in  1883-84,  124  in' 1882- 83,  and  135  in  1881-S2; 
by  the  eltUions  process  of  making  sugar  from  molasses,  46  factories  w«:e  oc- 
cupied in  i886-'87,  51  in  1884-85,  46  in  1883-84,  50  in  1882-83,  «*^  44 
in  1881-82;  by  the  substitution  process,  10  in  i886-'87,  10  in  1885-86 
and  1884-85,  13  in  1883-84,  8  in  1882-83,  and  4  in  1881-83;  by  the 
precipitation  process,  2  in  i886-'87,  4  in  1885-86,  5  in  1884-85,  4  in 
1883-84,  6  in  1882-83,  and  4  in  1881-82;  by  the  eUmination  process,  17 
in  i886-'87,  16  in  1885-86,  13  in  1884-85,  and  2  in  1882-83;  by  the 
strontium  process,  4  in  i886-'87. 

According  to  an  estimate  the  following  quantities  of  molasses  were  worked 
by  the  different  processes  by  the  above  mentioned  factories  during  the  cam- 
paign year  i886-*87 : 

Kilognuns. 

By  the  osmose  process....^ 470,962 

By  the  elution  process 850,811 

By  the  aulxtitatioD  process 116,766 

By  the  separation  process 323P65 

By  the  strontiom  process 64,428 

Other  processes » 91O98 

Total i,837»X30 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  factories  in  the  German  Empire, 
the  different  methods  employed  for  extracting  the  juice,  and  the  quantity  of 
beets  worked  during  the  campaign  years  1871-72  to  i886-*87  inclusive: 


Campaign  years. 


I 


B 


li 


3,  s. 


Beets 


.871-' 
x87»-' 
X873-' 
1874-' 
«875-' 
1876-' 
X877-' 
1878-' 
1879-' 
z88o-' 
z88i-' 
1889-' 
1883-' 
1884-' 
X885-' 
1886-' 


3" 
3*4 

337 
333 
33a 
338 
3*9 
3«4 
3*8 
333 
343 
358 
37<S 
408 

399 
401 


5a 

63 

80 

"3 
«57 
«97 

224 

asS 
391 

309 
3*4 
343 
368 
403 
395 
397 


ar6 

930 

ai4 
r8i 
«37 
98 
8z 
50 


16 
la 
6 

4 
3 
3 


43 
4X 
43 
39 
38 
33 
a4 
16 

9 

4 
3 
3 


T01U. 

MS,  091 

3iS»«55 
352,876 
275,674 
416,  m8 
355,«>3 
409.096 
4«a,>74 
480, 5«6 
63a, aao 
«a7,i94 
8w.T»5 
891,8x3 
z,04o,a68 

r>7»osx 

830^167 
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The  {woducdon,  imports,  and  exports  of  raw  sugar  for  the  campaign  years 
1871-73  to  i886-'87  inclusive  were  as  follows: 


Campaign  yttat. 


287i-'7a 
i87»-'73 

x874-'75 
i87s-'76 
i876-'77 
1877.' 78 
x87S-'79 
x879-'8o 
i88o-'8x 
i88i-'83 , 
i8la-'83 , 
i883-'84. 
i884-'8s , 
1885-86, 
iB86-'87. 


Production 


Tmt, 
18,644 
«6,a55 
09,  Kn 
as,6it 
35,804 
■8,94a 
37#8oo 
4a,6x5 
40,94» 

59»97» 
«3#«99 
94,0x0 
xxa,303 
80,8x0 
98. 5& 


Tms. 

i#«73 
x,a48 
1,6x4 
1,4x0 

770 
49« 
390 
•98 
8a6 
aao 
axo 
«55 
xa6 

"3 
146 


la 


7>$u. 

3,«58 
975 
84t 
891 
a45 
xox 

XI6 

«53 
167 
xa6 
X50 
237 
187 
906 
963 
156 


Tmt. 
566 

8x7 

t,x8o 

988 

4.589 

4.6ax 

7,xao 

«>»347 

9,5x6 

2a,x44 

■5,393 

39»o70 

49,"7 

55,379 

40,407 

48,968 


SELECTION  OF  THE  SEED. 

Taking  the  varieties  in  the  same  order  as  below  given  the  following  are 
the  results  of  the  experiments: 


Varietka. 


^ 


Emi  Pntt8iaa...,...» » »... 

Knataer'a  Mangold  II ^.... 

Dippe'a  Sugar  Richest 

Kxuuier's  Mangold  I .» 

Kaaner'a  Improved  lBq>crial  (while), 

Dippe'a  Improved  Imperial... 

Kmner'a  Improved  Imerlal  (rooe) 

Kl.  Wandebea  Or^^nal 

Knaoer'a  EledoraL.....^... 

MlhriBch. «.. 

KoMer'a  Imperial 
FacHtjSead 
Knaoer'a  .^.. 
HandH's..^^ 


x8.8 
X9.X 
x8.8 
X8.4 
X8.7 
x8,5 
x8.a 
X7.8 
X7.a 
17.  a 
X7.a 
X7.a 

X7.3 
X7.X 
X6.9 
x6.6 


X6.86 
x6.8a 
X6.57 
16.40 
x6,38 
x6.a4 
X5.95 
»5.47 
X4.99 
X4-94 
X4.89 
X4.88 
X4.78 
14.78 
X4,74 
14.18 


89.35 
87.78 
88.16 
89.00 
87.63 
87.63 
87. 5X 
86,90 
87.75 
87.03 
86.86 
86.48 
85.56 
86.73 
86.94 
85.07 


X6X.64 
XTi.Ta 
X54.08 
axa.94 
X8684 
X84.X3 
X76.58 
X95.xa 
aao.  68 
838.33 
835.08 
852.78 
847.26 
867.  xa 
825.00 
■67.89 


Grossman  reports  the  following  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried 
out  in  1886  with  different  kinds  of  beets:  r^^^^T^ 
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There  were  sixteen  diflferent  kinds  of  beets  selected  for  the  experiments, 
namely :  East  Prussian,  Knauer's  Mangold  II,  Dippe's  Sugar  Richest,  Knauer's 
Mangold  I,  Knauer*s  Improved  Imperial  (white),  Dippe's  Improved  Impe- 
rial, Knauer's  Improved  Imperial  (rose),  Kl.  Wanzleben  Original,  Knauer's 
Electoral,  Aumiihle,  Mahrisch,  Koenigsberg,  Knauer's  Imperial,  Factory 
Seed,  Knauer's,  Heucke's  Seed. 

In  latter  years  great  care  and  attention  have  been  given  in  Germany  to 
the  selection  of  the  best  beet  seed.  Professor  Maercker,  director  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  at  Halle,  Province  of  Saxony,  conducted  in 
recent  years  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  variety  of  seed.  The  seed  selected 
consisted  of  26  different  sorts,  which  were  divided  among  21  different  experts 
for  experiments.    The  following  are  the  results  obtained : 


Denominalkm  of  seed. 


U 


A.  Sugar  btei.     VUmorin  race. 

Qnkst.  Dippe't  improved  best  white  quality 

VUmorin  blaache  amilior6e,  original » 

Grmshoff  (Quedlinburg),  VUmorin,  second  raising 

SchSper  (Rotsla),  Barborossa,  second  raising.. , 

Schreflyer  &  Son  (Heringen),  VUmorin 

Schlitte  &  Co.  (AumOhk),  Vilmorin,  second  rabing.. 

Homwig  &  Co.  (Frankenhausen),  Vilmorin,  second  raising 
Sugar  manu&ctory,  K5rbisdorf,  Vilmorin,  second  raising... 
B.  Sugar  beet.    Kl.  WauMleben  race. 

Kl.  Wanideben,  original,  old  raising 

Ki.  Wanileben,  original,  new  raising 

Dippe's  improved  Kl.  Wanzleben,  best» 

Grosshoff  (Quedlinburg),  Kl.  Wandeben 

Braune  (Bieodorf)  improved,  Kl.  Wanzleben„ 

SchreU>er  &  Son  (Heringen),  Kl.  Wenzleben... 

Schlitte  &  Co.  (AumOhle),  improved  Kl.  Wanzleben 

WUke  (Gr.  MShiingen),  Altmirker,  Kl.  Wanzleben 

Homung  &  Co.  (Frankenhausen).  Kl.  Wanzleben 

Rabbethge  (Einbeck),  Kl.  Wanzleben 

Weinschenk  (LnUcau),  Kl.  Waneleben 

C.  Vilmcrin  and  Kl.  IVanzleben.     Cross. 

Braune  (Biendorf ),  VUmorin  and  Kl.  Wanzleben,  cross 

Strandes  (Zehringen),  VUmorin  and  Kl.  Wanzleben,  cross... 

Bibrans  (Uefingen),  VUmorin  and  Kl.  Wanzleben,  cross 

/>.  Various. 

VUmorin  coUet  rose,  originaL 

Gebr.  Mette  (QuedUnburg) 

Gebr.  Mette  (Quedlinburg,  improved  white  imperial 

Strandes  (Zehringen),  improved  smooth  leaf 


X48.8 

X57-7 
X77.0 

«44.5 
»4«-4 
147.  a 
153.8 
163. 9 

90X.6 

189.4 

183. 4 
X79.0 
aoz.5 
905.3 

X84.9 
909.5 
x66.9 
X83.X 
X96.9 

197.9 
X64.4 
«74-4 

904.0 
X98.X 
X85.0 
X93.3 


6.98 
5.59 
4.89 
5.93 
539 
6.45 
5.93 
6.06 


4.74 
5.38 
;6.x6 
4.99 
»4.75 
4.89 
5.71 
4.34 
5.40 

5.9X 

4.84 

5.98 
4.79 
3.81 

3.74 
4.98 
4.6X 
4.99 


7.86 
7.05 
6.04 

739 
[6.9Z 

7.77 
7-47 
7.39 

16.00 
6.39 
7.5X 
5.36 
5.84 
5.96 
7.0a 
[6.05 
6.93 
;6.X7 
5.76 

6.35 
6.07 
4.9a 

X4.60 
16.30 
X5.78 
Z5-44 


86.9 
85. 5 
84.7 
85.8 
85.1 
87.6 
86.7 
85.6 

85.8 
86.6 
87.S 
84.9 
85.9 
86.0 
86.4 
S4.4 
86.7 
85.5 


86.x 
84.9 
83.5 

84.4 
86.9 

84.7 
83.6 


34.94 
94.19 
96.99 

93.  xs 
9X.83 
94.30 
94.56 

96.99 

99.78 

99.  xo 
a9-55 
«5.55 

■9-57 
30.86 

•9.ca 

30.09 
•5.»« 

97.79 
99.39 

30.06 
a4.S5 

94.  ox 

98.03 
99.66 

•7.09 

«7.79 


The  field  on  which  the  experiments  were  made,  being  a  good  second-class 
humus  beet  soil,  with  a  loamy  and  marly  subsoil,  had  been  manured  in  the 
early  part  of  spring  with  factory  compost,  rich  in  lime.    A  few  days  previ- 


*  Morgen  equal  to  .63  of  an  acre. 
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ous  to  the  planting  the  soil  had  been  supplied  with  100  pounds  each  of  Chili 
saltpeter  and  nitrogenous  phosphatic  meal  to  the  acre. 

The  question  of  manuring  the  soil  is  one  that  requires  the  greatest  atten- 
tion in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet.  Careless  and  injudicious  use  of 
manures  is  more  or  less  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  beet.  In  order  to 
determine  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  manures  to  be  used  it  is  neces- 
sary to  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the  physical  character  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  soil  and  the  beets.  The  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
certain  kinds  of  manures — such,  for  example,  as  saltpeter — seems  to  be 
unjust.  But  its  abuse  is  detrimental,  and  therefore  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  employing  it.  With  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  percent- 
age of  sugar  in  the  beets  is  determined  by  saltpeter  manuring,  the  eminent 
Professor  Wagner,  of  Darmstadt,  makes  the  following  observations: 

If  it  has  been  ibrmeriy  observed  that  by  strong  saltpeter  manuring^  notwithstandiDg  that 
the  sane  had  been  done  in  oonjnnction  with  phosphoric  add  manuring,  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  beets  showed  a  decrease  of  from  >i  to  i  per  cent  or  more,  with  a  considerable  rednc- 
tioQ  in  the  quotient  of  purity,  the  latest  experiences  furnish  the  satis&ctory  result  that  beet 
cuhirators  have  succeeded  in  establishing  more  uniformity  in  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
nnous  kinds  of  beets,  which  is  not  at  all,  or  only  very  slightly,  diminished  by  manuring  with 
200  pounds  of  Quli  sal^ter  per  morgen.  A  great  number  of  experiments  have  proved  that 
by  strong  8alQ>eter  manuring  a  considerable  increase  in  the  crops  of  beet  was  obtained  without 
showii^  any  inqKVtant  reduction  either  in  the  percentage  of  sugar  or  quotient  of  purity  in  the 
juice.    But  to  obtun  such  favorable  results  the  chief  conditions  to  be  observed  are  the  fol- 

1.  Cultivate  excellent  sugar-rich  varieties  of  beets. 

2.  Ftocmt  the  seed  from  the  best  and  most  reliable  quarter. 

3.  Use  irith  Chili  saltpeter  a  sufficient  quantity  of  phosphoric  add,  in  order  that  the  rq>en- 
ing  of  the  beets  is  not  retarded. 

4.  Apply  the  sal^)eter  before  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  do  not  use  it  as  a  top  dressing. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  from  a  series  of  manurial  experiments 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  agricultural  society  on  the  light  and 
dark  beet  soils  of  the  province  of  Posen,  which  show  the  average  increase 
per  100  pounds  of  beets  in  the  crop: 

Average  increase. 

200  pounds  snpeipho^hate. 7.8 

aoo  pooods  sopeipho^)hate  and  100  pounds  Chili  sal^ter 27.3 

aoo  pouDds  siipeiphoq)hate  and  200  pounds  Chili  sal^jcter. 37.6 

100  pouDds  siqxtphosphate  and  200  pounds  Chili  salver 28.0 

200  pouDds  Chili  sal^>eter. 17.2 

200  pooDdsammoniated  superphosphate 5.3 

A  mere  glance  at  the  above  figiures  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Germany  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  the 
campaign  year  of  1871-72  the  production  of  raw  sugar  was  only  18,644 
tons,  while  in  that  of  1884-85  it  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  112,303 
tons,  showing  an  increase  in  twelve  years  of  about  500  per  cent. 

Cologne,  Jfarck  17, 1888.  ,WM.  D.  WAMER, 

Gmsu/. 
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For  many  years  a  diflference  has  existed  between  the  Netherland  Govern- 
ment and  the  French  Government  in  relation  to  the  ownership  of  certain 
gold  mining  territory  at  Surinam.  The  difference  appears  to  be  founded 
upon  the  following  circumstances : 

Since  1816  the  river  Marowyne  has  been  recognized  by  the  Dutch  and 
French  authorities  as  the  boundary  line  between  Dutch  and  French  Guiana. 
It  appears  that  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  coast  the  Marowyne  divides  into 
two  branches,  and  that  in  186 1,  owing  to  disputes  arising  as  to  which  of  the 
two  branches  constituted  the  principal  river  or  boundary  line,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  French  and  Netherland  governments  to  examine 
and  dispose  of  the  question.  In  the  month  of  November,  1861,  the  com- 
mission decided  the  question  in  a  sense  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  Dutch 
Government.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  until  the  present  time  no  con* 
vention  has  been  concluded  between  the  two  countries  looking  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  work  of  the  commission;  consequently  the  question  still 
remains  an  open  one. 

So  long  as  the  disputed  territory  was  scarcely  populated  and  regarded  as 
a  sterile  tract  the  question  of  ownership  was  of  inconsiderable  importance. 
Recently,  however,  the  situation  changed,  owing  to  the  reported  discovery 
of  large  quantities  of  gold  within  the  disputed  territory. 

Great  numbers  of  gold  searchers  from  French  Guiana  have,  it  is  alleged, 
recently  settled  within  the  disputed  territory,  and  caused  no  little  dissension 
among  the  Dutch  explorers,  who  now  insist  that  the  Netherland  Government 
shall  take  energetic  measures  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  definite  solution  of 
the  disputed  boundary  question. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  this  question  will  be  the  subject  of  an  interpella- 
tion to  the  Government  at  the  opening  of  the  new  chambers,  which  will 
probably  occur  next  month. 

I  enclose  a  statement  showing  the  value  of  the  gold  exported  from  Suri- 
nam during  the  years  1 876-* 86  inclusive.  These  figures  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  and  pronounced  correct. 

Florins.  Florins. 

1876 49*900       188a 784,726 

1877 293.380       1883 903,943 

1878 407,059       X884 1^505.698 

1879 679,914      1885 1,331,774 

1880 918,672      1886 1,032,767 

1881 849435  

Total 8,557,268 

In  1884  there  was  exported  967,271  grammes,  representing  a  value  of 
1,305,698  florins.     Of  this  quantity  there  was  exported  to— 

Granunes.                                                                      Grammts. 
The  Netherlands 379,833      France m 76435 

England 312,757      Cayenne 43403 

United  States 153,257      Other  countries 1,584 

Caracas. *............•  2 
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Ib  18S5  there  was  found  in  Sorinam  667,087  grammes;  in  Saramaca, 
56»Jo7  grammes;  aDd  in  Marowyne,  22,603  grammes,  a  total  of  745^397 
grammtSb  This  quantity,  valued  at  1.36^  florins  per  gramme,  represented 
a  value  oi  1,016,284.66  florins. 

in  1885  there  was  exported  983,039  grammes,  representing  a  value  of 
i'S3^9774  florins.     The  exportations  were  to  the  following  countries: 


Tk«  KethedMids. 665,50a  Cvyeimt M78 

Fjigland 126,283  Dcmcran 306 

United  States „ 152,702  Other  countries I3»3I9 

France 23,449 

In  1886  the  quantity  found  was  711,514^  grammes,  of  which  the  aver> 
age  value  was  1.37  florins,  and  the  total  value  974,774.86^  florins.  Of  this 
quantity  there  was  found  in  Surinam  640,832  grammes;  in  Saramaca,  38,178 
grammes,  and  in  Marowyne,  32,504^  grammes. 

There  was  exported  in  1886  753,845  grammes,  representing  a  value  of 
19032,767.65.     The  exportations  were  as  follows: 

Grawmw.  Grammes. 

The  Netherlands 5851296      Demerara : 16,000 

England. 107,629      France 15490 

United  States 25,197      Other  countries 4,233 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1887  there  was  foimd  in  Suri- 
nam 125,067  grammes;  in  Saramaca,  139776  grammes;  and  in  Marowyne, 
7,243  grammes. 

There  is  no  data  at  hand  to  show  the  production  for  any  period  later  than 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1887.  — The  Hague,  March  ;?p,  1888. 

ISAAC  BELL,  JR. 

AMERICAN    STOVES   AND    HARDWARE. 


The  kitchen  arrangements  in  Spain  for  cooking  are  of  the  most  primitive 
character,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Adam  must  have  cooked  with  exactly 
the  same  **  homillo  "  that  are  used  at  the  present  time  in  Andalusia,  which 
I  will  try  to  explain,  viz :  In  all  Spanish  kitchens  there  is  built  at  one  side 
or  end  a  formation  of  brick  and  mortar,  in  the  top  of  which  are  inserted  a 
series  of  round  holes  about  9  or  1 2  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  opening 
below  each,  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  brick-kiln,  in  which  only 
charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  the  fire  being  made  to  burn  by  fanning  in  front  of 
the  lower  opening,  causing  a  current  of  air  to  flow  through,  as  a  draught  to 
the  fire.  On  my  arrival  in  Spain  it  was  almost  impossible  to  realize  that, 
in  this  age  of  progress,  no  improvements  had  been  introduced  beyond  what 
everyone  used  here. 

When  I  mentioned  to  my  friends  that  I  was  thinking  of  ordering  an 

American  cooking  stove,  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  unable  to  hire  a  cook 

-   who  would  be  willing  to  remain  in  service  where  it  was  used,  besides,  none 

would  use  stove  coal,  which  was  necessary,  as  it  caused  headaches  and  other 
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injurious  effects  which  Malaga  cooks  would  not  '^  put  up  "  with;  however^  in 
October,  1886,  I  ordered  one  with  a  full  set  of  stove  furniture,  and  had  it 
shipped  via  Gibraltar  for  Malaga.  Unfortunately,  on  its  arrival  here,  hav- 
ing been  badly  packed,  it  was  broken  in  many  places.  I,  however,  found 
an  Englishman  here  who,  being  a  good  workman,  by  making  some  thin 
iron  bands,  succeeded  in  riveting  the  broken  pieces  togeUier,  and  it  was 
made  serviceable  for  a  time,  the  cost  for  repairing  being  almost  as  much  as 
the  original  price  of  the  stove.  I  then  wrote  to  New  York,  claiming  that 
the  breakage  had  occurred  through  bad  packing,  and  asking  the  firm  to 
replace  the  broken  plates,  this  they  refused  to  do,  but  under  compromise 
furnished  the  necessary  pieces  at  cost  price  for  cast  iron,  and  in  due  season 
the  box  arrived  in  Malaga,  but  the  freight  and  charges  on  same  equaled 
those  originally  charged  upon  the  stove  itself. 

I  will  now  relate  my  experience  in  the  use  of  this  stove,  at  first  my  cook 
looked  with  perfect  disdain  upon  the  new  comer  and  made  every  objection 
to  its  use,  but  it  was  not  more  than  a  month  before  it  was  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  all  the  cooks  in  Malaga,  when  it  became  necessary  to  clean  the 
chimney,  stove,  and  pipe ;  we  ordered  our  cook  not  to  light  the  stove  the 
following  morning  but  to  use  the  "homillos,"  to  this  the  woman  protested, 
saying  she  could  not  now  use  anything  but  the  "Estua  Americano,"  even 
in  the  heat  of  the  past  summer  nothing  could  induce  our  Spanish  cook  to 
give  up,  even  for  a  day,  the  use  of  this  American  stove. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  fame  of  this  stove  was  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion with  all  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  our  "  Cocinera,"  and  in 
October  last  two  other  families  here  ordered  one  of  these  stoves,  eadi  from 
the  same  firm  that  shipped  mine.  I  sent  the  order  myself,  reminding  them 
of  the  disastrous  plight  in  which  mine  arrived,  instructing  them  to  spare  no 
pains  or  expense  in  packing ;  when  they  were  received  in  Malaga  they*  were 
in  a  much  worse  condition  than  mine  was,  being  all  broken  to  pieces.  They 
had  been  paid  for  and  there  was  no  redress.  The  stoves  are  almost  worthless, 
and  the  parties  who  made  the  pturchase  feel  that  it  is  a  "  forlorn  hope  *'  to 
attempt  to  have  them  delivered  in  good  condition  at  Malaga.  Two  or  three 
other  families  here  have  expressed  a  desire  to  buy  and  use  these  stoves,  and 
have  been  waiting  to  see  the  condition  in  which  the  last  two  ordered  should 
arrive,  with  the  results  as  stated  above  they  now  decline  to  order. 

Instead  of  packing  them  as  these  were,  put  together  complete  for  trans- 
portation, they  ought  to  be  packed  each  part  separately,  viz:  One  box 
containing  say  6  top  plates ;  i  box  containing  say  6  bottom  plates ;  2  boxes 
containing  say  6  side  plates  each ;  2  boxes  containing  say  6  end  plates  each; 
I  box  containing  lids  and  other  parts.  All  well  packed  with  plenty  of 
straw  or  hay  to  keep  them  from  breaking,  and  the  stoves  ought  to  be  put 
together  here.  No  single  box  with  contents  ought  to  be  so  heavy  but  that 
three  or  four  men  could  readily  handle  it,  for  when  boxes  are  of  an  tmusual 
weight,  when  carrying  them,  instead  of  letting  them  down  easily  the  men 
simply  '* let  go"  and  drop  them,  and  when  they  contain  light  castings  such 
as  stoves  they  are  sure  to  break.  ^  j 
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Again,  the  greatest  drawback  in  the  introduction  of  American  manufac- 
turers is  the  fact,  as  in  stoves,  a  plate  being  broken  by  any  accident  the 
stove  becomes  worthless  because  there  is  no  way  to  replace  the  broken  part 
here.  The  same  trouble  exists  in  bringing,  for  instance,  American  petroleum 
lamps,  the  wicks,  chimneys,  and  other  portions  being  of  a  peculiar  shape  or 
make,  can  not  be  replaced  as  they  wear  out  or  break,  and  necessasily  the 
article  becomes  worthless.  I  know  one  firm  here  who  supplied  these  houses, 
offices,  warehouses,  etc.,  with  American  lamps  four  years  ago,  with  a  barrel 
full  of  extra  chimneys,  the  same  having  all  been  broken,  the  lamps  are  thrown 
aside,  for  none  can  be  purchased  here ;  it  is  too  far  to  send  to  the  United 
States  for  chimneys. 

American  houses  may  send  illustrated  circulars,  but  Spaniards  want  to 
see  the  article  itself.  An  agent  can  readily  be  selected  in  almost  any 
location  who  will  receive  consignments  and  who,  with  a  full  supply  of  every- 
thing where  every  part  can  be  replaced  in  case  of  necessity,  could  introduce 
any  good  American  cooking.stove,  but  they  must  draw  and  have  ovens  that 
will  bake  well  I  know  of  no  better  opportunity  than  this  part  of  Spain 
where  this  class  of  stoves  could  be  disposed  of  to  advantage,  and  the  firm 
who  first  introduces  any  particular  make  of  stoves  will  control  in  the  future 
the  business  here,  for  once  satisfied  the  Spaniard  never  likes  to  change. 

There  is  here  also  a  splendid  opportimity  for  the  introduction  of  all  kinds 
of  American  hardware,  for  our  manufactures  beat  the  world,  especially  in 
the  finish  of  the  article.  English-made  goods  imnecessarily  contain  more 
than  double  the  quantity  of  metal,  are  heavy,  cumbersome,  and  uncouth  in 
appearance,  while  otirs  have  all  the  required  strength  for  diuubility,  with  the 
additional  "  finish,"  which  English  make  does  not  possess.  There  is  not 
an  American  hatchet  for  sale  in  Malaga,  and  yet  nothing  that  will  take  its 
place. — Malaga,  Spain,  February  77,  j888, 

H.  C.  MARSTON, 

Consul, 

'  TOBACCO    MANUFACTURE    IN    ALGERIA. 


If  I  am  correctly  informed  a  bill  which  will  certainly,  if  adopted,  con- 
tribute to  extend  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Algeria,  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  French  Legislature. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  the  protection  of  the  local  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing industry  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco 
imports. 

Algeria  itself  is,  as  the  following  table  will  show,  quite  a  large  tobacco 
producing  country. 
Years.  Hectares.  Kilograms. 

i88>-82 8,663  5499,054 

"8«2-'83 8,694  5,227.738 

'883-'84 7,957  4,923,742 

"884-'85 8,333  4,654,612 

»885-'86 10,999  ^,63 
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P&rt  of  this  tobacco  is  bought  by  the  French  Government^  part  is  ex- 
ported>  and  the  remainder  is  used  by  the  local  industry.  Tobacco  growing 
and  manufacturing  are  in  the  colony  entirely  free,  subject  to  no  goyemment 
control  nor  internal  revenue  taxation.  This  tobacco  is  not  as  a  rule  of  ^e 
finest  brand,  requiring  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  foreign  tobacco 
to  improve  the  flavcM*.  In  spite  of  all  the  advantages  it  may  enjoy  the  local 
industry  can  not  compete  with  the  German  and  Swiss  manufactories  for  die 
following  reasons: 

1.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  price  of  labor  i3  much  lower  than  in 
Algeria.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  the  fabrication  of  i,ooo  cigars  costs 
from  ^i.oo  to  ^1.20,  while  in  Algeria  it  costs  from  ^2.45  to  ^2.60. 

2.  Leaf  tobacco  is  introduced  into  Germany  in  bond  with  temporary  ad- 
mission. If  duty  has  been  paid,  the  manufacturer  enjoys  not  only  the  benefit 
of  drawback  on  his  product  exported,  but  he  is  allowed  a  bonification  of  8 
per  cent,  for  waste.  The  Algerian  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of 
23.80  francs  per  hundred  kilograms.  Thus  ta  put  in  market  1,000  cigars 
costs  the  Algerian  manufecturer  from  ^1.90  to  ^2.00  more  than  his  German 
or  Swiss  competitor,  and  when  we  consider  that  about  40,000,000  cigars  are 
annually  imported  from  these  last  mentioned  countries  it  will  be  seen  to  what 
a  disadvantage  the  colonist  is  placed  when  compared  with  his  rivals.  To 
obviate  this  state  of  inferority  the  bill  proposes  the  following  duties: 

1.  On  cigars  and  cigarettes  150  francs  or  ^30 

2.  Snuff  and  chewing  tobacco  100  francs  or  ^20  per  hundred  kilograms. 
But  you  notice,  sir,  that  these  duties  only  apply  to  manufactured  tobacco, 

those  on  leaf  tobacco  remaining  as  before  13.80  francs  per  100  kilograms. 
Under  the  conditions  thus  created  the  importation  of  manufactured  tobacco 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland  will  be  checked,  and  the  Algerian  manufac- 
turers will  have  to  supply  the  market  and  make  good  for  the  difierence. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  now  imported 
in  order  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  native  plant,  a  large  proportion  of  that 
which  is  now  introduced  into  Germany  and  thence  exported  as  cigars  into 
this  country  will  become  the  object  of  direct  transactions  between  foreign 
tobacco  growing  countries  and  this  colony.  American  dealers  would  thence, 
I  think,  do  well  to  give  their  immediate  attention  to  this  matter.  Open 
commercial  relations  with  this  and  the  other  important  places  of  Algeria,  and 
secure  the  market  before  their  competitors  come  into  the  field.  — Algiers, 

March  20.  1888. 

CHAS.  E.  GRELLET, 
Consul. 

CAMPHOR    MONOPOLY   IN    FORMOSA. 


[  Thb  Forbicn  Opficb  to  Mr.  Dbnst.] 

Your  Excellency:  Upon  the  25th  January,  nltimo,  the  FHnce  and  ministers  had  the  honor 

to  receive  a  communication  from  your  excellency  in  the  matter  of  the  camphor  trade  in 

Formosa,  in  which  you  requested  that  the  rules  agreed  upon  in  the  eighth  year  of  Tung  Chix 

(1869)  governing  the  trade  in  this  article  still  be  continued  in  force,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
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canied  on  as  a  Government  moncpdy.  In  r^ard  to  this  case  the  Yamen  has  sent  repeated 
commnications  to  the  governor  of  Formosa,  in  which  the  question  at  issue  has  been  discuised. 
During  the  ssmmer  of  X887  the  Yamen  received  a  report  from  the  governor  of  Fonnosa,  as 
follows :  «  Shoi  Ti  Liao  is  over  300  li  from  the  o^ital  of  Formosa,  and  conterminous  with  the 
borders  of  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  aborigines.  The  passes  issued  by  the  customs 
authorities  clearly  stipulate  that  foreign  merchants  in  purchasing  can^hor  must  not  proceed 
to  places  in  close  proximity  to  the  country  occiqpied  by  the  aborigines  and  their  trade,  to  the 
end  that  trouble  may  be  avoided.  In  the  present  case  of  the  German  merchant,  Tui  Hsing 
(hants  and  Haesloc^),  proceeding  to  the  said  place  to  trade — this  was  a  violation  of  the 
stipulations  of  treaty  set  forth  in  the  customs  passes.  In  a  word,  Formosa  camphor  is  not 
produced  in  the  outer  mountainous  region  inhabited  by  the  Chinese.  Since  the  tenth  year 
of  Kuangtsii  no  exportation  of  camphdr  has  been  made,  and  as  evidence  of  this  feet  there  is 
the  customs  return,  which  can  be  examined.  The  provincial  monopoly  in  camphor  is  in  that 
produced  in  the  inner  mountainous  region  inhabited  by  the  aborigines,  which  has  been  bvot^ht 
under  subjection  by  the  governor.  The  provincial  government  has,  at  its  own  expense, 
established  military  stations  there  as  a  means  of  protecting  this  business.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  lihe  present  condition  of  affairs  is  not  the  same  as  formerly.  Foreign  merchants  are  still 
permitted  to  purchase  camphor,  if  procurable,  near  the  sea  potts,  the  same  as  the  German 
finn,  Tui  Hsing,  who  have  also  made  purchases  at  Lu  Chiang,  a  place  settled  and  free  from 
disturbances.  But  to  places  contenninous  to  the  region  settled  by  the  aborigines  foreign 
merchants  should  not  proceed,  in  due  observance  of  the  conditions  specified  in  the  customs 
passes. 

<<  As  to  Shui  Ti  Xiao,  this  is  a  place  where  the  aborigines  appeax  and  disappear.  A  feud 
exists  between  the  Chinese  and  aborigines  there ;  they  kill  each  other,  and  there  are  re- 
peated cases  of  murder.  There  can  be  no  harm  by  the  fore^  mininsters  at  Peking  instruct- 
ii^  thdr  respective  oonaular  officers,  in  conjunctfon  with  the  local  authorities,  to  proceed  to 
said  place  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  is  contenninous  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  aboriginal  region.  Whether  or  not  Chinese  as  well  as  foreign  merchants  formerly 
bought  camphor  there  it  is  not  convenient  to  accept  the  one-sided  statements  of  foreign 
merchants  and  there  alone  as  authentic.  The  present  system  of  conducting  the  camphor 
trade  in  Formosa  is  not  in  violation  of  the  treaty  and  agreement." 

The  Yamen  wouM  observe  that  from  the  above  report,  at  places  near  the  seaports, 
camphor,  if  procurable  there,  can  still  be  purdiased  by  foreign  merchants  without  regard  to 
whether  it  is  official  or  not,  but  in  the  inner  mountainous  regions,  settled  by  aborigines, 
recently  brought  under  subjection  by  the  governor  of  Formosa,  as  the  trade  has  been  opened 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  makes  it  another  matter,  and  the  action  taken  by  the 
Formosa  authorities  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  treaty  or  of  the  agreement  in  their 
placing  the  trade  in  question  under  official  control.  Disturbances  easily  arise  in  the  districts 
settled  by  the  aborigines,  and  in  not  wishing  foreigners  to  fMXiceed  kac  into  the  interior  is 
purely  from  a  desire  of  complete  friendlmess.  The  action  taken  m  the  premises  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaties. 

The  Bince  and  ministers  believe  that  your  excellency  will  with  a  ^irit  of  impartiality 
look  mto  the  matter  and  regard  the  statements  made  in  this  communication  as  being  in  order. — 
Peking,  February  j6,  1888. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


It  is  reported  to  me  that  the  trade  in  this  article  has  resulted  very  satis- 
fectorily  during  the  year  1887.  The  imports  of  it,  especially  from  the  United 
States,  have  been  much  larger  than  in  former  years,  as  will  \>t  shown  herein-, 
ifter.    It  is  also  stated  in  print ; 
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That  the  figures  representing  the  i]iq)orts  and  the  stock  on  hand  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter  was  greater  than  in  previous 
years,  and  thus  that  the  consumption  of  this  properly  and  highly  valued  substitute  for  natural 
butter  has  considerably  increased. 

It  is  further  stated : 

That  all  measures  devised  and  taken  in  certain  quarters  to  suppress  the  article  or  rather  en- 
Urely  to  annihilate  its  existence,  have  only  served  to  make  it  better  known,  more  popular,  and 
to  enlarge  the  consumption  of  the  same.  The  law  in  Germany,  relating  to  artificial  butter,  for 
instance,  it  is  claimed  has  had  no  other  effect  than  the  extension  of  existing  "butter  fiictories," 
and  that  others  are  about  to  be  established  in  that  country.  It  is  probable,  and  to  be  wished, 
that  the  new  law  concerning  butterine  in  England,  and  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1888,  will  have  a  similar  result. 

The  quotations  clearly  show  what  is  felt  or  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
all  laws  anywhere,  and  which  are  intended  or  calculated  to  curtail  the  pro- 
duction of  a  substitute  for  natural  butter,  and  its  sale  and  consumption  by 
interested  parties  in  this  country.  The  year's  (1887)  trade  began  with  very 
little  stock  on  hand  and  a  considerable  demand,  so  that  the  first  or  earliest 
imports  were  eagerly  looked  for,  still  the  holders  of  them  on  account  of  the 
then  rather  low  ruling  butter  prices  could  not  realize  above  65  to  67  florins 
per  100  kilograms,  prime  American  brands.  As  somewhat  later  on  imports 
increased  and  demands  slackened,  prices  about  middle  of  February  came 
down  a  few  florins;  but  imports  continuing  to  pour  in  so  largely  increased 
th^  stock  as  to  cause  prices  in  April  to  recede  even  to  52  and  53  florins  for 
prime  goods.  Afterwards  changes  in  the  prices  occurred  but  unimportant 
until  in  June  a  quite  noticeable  improvement  in  the  demand  again  brought 
them  up  to  59  and  60  florins;  but  in  August  butter  manufacturers  and  specu- 
lators making  large  purchases,  operations  based  upon  the  poor  condition  of 
the  grass  crop,  prices  advanced  to  as  much  as  70  and  72  florins,  even  as  high 
as  79  florins  was  paid  for  the  mark  "Harrison"  in  one  instance.  Thereupon 
followed  a  reaction,  prices  fell  and  closed  in  December  at  about  64  to  65 
florins.  I  see  it  remarked  that  full  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  rise  and  . 
fall  in  prices  for  "oil"  can  in  most  cases  not  be  stated,  as  that  is  influenced 
by  too  many  factors. 

According  to  a  statement  published  by  a  firm  in  Rotterdam,  which  is 
prominently  identified  with  and  entirely  competent  to  furnish  authentic  in- 
formation regarding  the  trade  in  the  article  in  question,  the  imports  of  Ameri- 
can margarine  were  in  1887,  as  follows: 

111,000  tierces  about  17,800,000  kilograms  at  Rotterdam.  66,600  tierces 
about  10,000,000  kilograms  at  Amsterdam.  Total  184,600  tierces  about  27-, 
800,000  kilograms,  against  a  total  of  imports  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam 
of  121,480  tierces  or  about  18,300,000  kilograms  in  1886,  and  121,287  tierces 
or  about  18,280,000  kilograms  in  1885. 

The  entire  stock  on  hand  on  the  31st  of  December,  1887,  is  reported  to 
have  consisted  of  only  about  4,200  tierces  or  6301000  kilograms. 

European  Margarine,  — The  principal  production  of  this  article  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  located  in  Austria,  Hungary,  France  and  Russia. 
These  countries  participate  more  or  less  extensively  every  year  in  supplying 
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the  wants  of  the  butterine,  or  artificial  butter  manufacturers  in  Holland. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  *' European  oil,"  which  is  imported  into  this  country, 
does  not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  regular  trade,  but  is  shipped  directly  to 
difierent  butterine  manufacturers.  It  is  claimed  to  be  chiefly  on  this  account 
that  no  statistics  showing  the  quantities  imported  during  any  given  period 
can  be  procured.  However,  a  commission  merchant,  one  very  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  in  ''American  oils,"  and  who  is  well  informed  on  all  op- 
erations in  the  article,  reports  to  me  as  follows : 

The  imports  of  European  margarine  into  Holland  in  1887  ^^^^  also  very 
large,  and  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
nearly,  if  not  fully,  an  equal  quantity  imported  during  the  same  period  from 
the  United  States.     He  made  to  me  the  further  interesting  statement: 

That  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  butter  in  Holland  never  in  any  one 
yesu:  turned  out  so  large  a  product  as  in  1887;  that  it  is  estimated  to  have 
amounted  in  value  to  about  75,000,000  of  florins,  and  that  the  artificial  but- 
ter making  industry  is  now,  so  far  as  value  of  product  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  largest  if  not  the  most  important  manufacturing  interest  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

BACON  AND   LARD. 

The  imports  of  and  trade  in  American  bacon  and  lard  in  Holland,  which 
up  to  four  or  five  years  ago  were  of  rather  considerable  importance,  have  since 
finom  year  to  year  so  greatly  declined  as  to  be  now  or  for  the  year  1887  looked 
upon,  I  regret  to  say,  as  no  longer  deserving  the  notice  of  those  engaged  in 
wholesale  operations  in  those  articles.  For  illustration  I  would  mention  that 
a  few  days  ago  I  was  told  by  a  dealer  in  hog  products  of  this  city  that  he  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  1880  nearly  3,500  cases  of  bacon,  only  900 
cases  in  1886,  and  in  1887  hardly  300  cases.  There  remain  only  such  im- 
ports as  from  time  to  time  take  place  in  small  lots  by  retailers. 

The  chief  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  market  being  now  almost  closed 
against  the  American  hog  product  consists  hereof  that  for  a  number  of  years 
last  past  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  gone  and  are  from  year  to  year 
more  and  more  going  into  the  pursuit  of  hog  raising,  which  it  said  they  can 
now  manage  to  make  tolerably  renumerative  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
ruling  for  rye  and  other  swine  fattening  substances. 

This  in  turn  has  reduced  prices  for  pork  and  hog  products  generally  to 
such  a  d^ee  as  to  almost  entirely  exclude  for  the  present  at  least  competi- 
tion fix>m  the  United  States.  From  Holland  there  are  now  a  days,  as  I  am 
informed,  r^;ular  and  large  shipments  made  of  slaughtered  hogs  and  other 
hog  products  to  England  and  to  Germany,  or  at  least  to  Hamburg.  — Amster- 
dam, TomorK  21^  1888. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

CansuL 
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STATE    OF   CX)AHUILA, 


ITS  SITUATION,    LIMITS  AND   PHYSICAL  ASPECT. 

According  to  the  general  statistics  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the  State 
of  Coahuila  is  located  in  longitude  west  of  Mexico  between  o®  37'  and  4® 
4',  and  in  north  latitude  between  24®  31'  and  29*^  55'.  Its  territorial  extent 
is  estimated  at  131,800  square  kilometers,  or  an  area  of  11,060  square  leagues 
as  claimed  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  northwestern  portion  of  the  State  called  "  El  Desierto,"  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Indians,  who  made  frequent  incursions  on  the 
villages  bordering  on  this  section,  so  that  it  has  not  only  remained  unsettled 
but  comparatively  unknown,  until  within  the  past  few  years.  It  has  recently 
been  thoroughly  surveyed,  and  an  authentic  map  will  eventually  be  published. 

The  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Grande  (**Rio  Bravo  del  Norte"). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo  Leon ;  on 
the  South  by  San  Luis  Potos*  and  Zacatecas ;  and  on  the  West  by  Durango 
and  Chihuahua.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and inhabitants. 

In  the  central  and  southwestern  portions  are  extensive  prairies  and  fertile 
valleys,  adapted  to  profitable  cultivation  and  stock  raising.  The  **Laguna" 
district  especially,  is  a  section  of  the  most  prodigal  exuberance,  and  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  portions  in  the  State,  and  even  of  the  Mexican 
Republic.  Its  alluvial  soil,  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  with  an  admixture 
of  calcareous  substances,  renders  it  of  easy  cultivation  and  preserves  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  nutritious  moisture  for  the  prompt  germination  of  seeds  and 
a  rapid  growth  of  the  plant.  From  a  bushel  of  com  three  hundred  bushels 
may  be  easily  grown,  and  one  bushel  of  wheat  will  produce  a  hundred ;  while 
cotton,  which  is  the  chief  industry  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  gives  a  net 
profit  of  from  75  to  150  per  cent,  according  to  its  proximity  to  the  "Rio 
Nazas."  With  the  exception  of  the  plantations  of  "Hornos  ■'  which  were 
foiroerly  the  property  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  "Colegio  de  Parras,'*  this  exten- 
sive tract  of  land,  at  one  time,  belonged  in  most  part  to  the  Marquisate  of 
Aguayo. 

For  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  twelve  and  a  half  cents, 
(1250.12^)  the  Royalty  of  Spain  granted  to  the  Marquis  of  Aguayo  and 
** Santa  Olaya*'  ii5//  "sitios"  of  sheep  grazing  lands  and  28  "sitios"  of 
cattle  pasture,  (in  all  about  246,287  acres),  of  which  D.  Juan  de  Ortosum 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Marquis  Don  Francisco  de  Urdifiola,  Sr., 
styled  also  Captain  of  Mazapil  and  conqueror  of  this  portion  of  Mexico. 

The  surveys  which  were  made  in  April,  1731,  by  D.  Prudencio  de  Bas- 
terra,  raayoi  of  Parras,  began  in  the  Valley  known  as  "Espiritu  Santo,"  and 
terminated  200  chains  beyond  the  ancient  bed  of  the  "  Rio  Nazas,"  touching 
the  foot  of  the  Fortress  of  Mapimi.  r^  ^^^T^ 
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The  northwestern  portion  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  may  be  classified, 
topographically,  under  four  principal  heads,  viz:  Mountains,  table  lands, 
hills  and  plains,  which  will  be  treated  separately. 

MOUNTAINS. 

There  are  six  distinct  chains  of  mountains  ihat  bound  or  traverse  the 
northern  territories  of  the  State;  they  are  the  "Serranias  del  Carmen," 
**Serranias  de  la  Catedral,**  **Cerros  de  San  Geronimo,"  "Serranias  del 
Nevado,"  **  Sierra  del  Consuelo,"  and  "  Sierra  del  Bravo  " ;  the  last  men- 
tioned five  ranges  bearing  local  or  state  names. 

Las  Serranias  del  Carmen, — This  range  forms  the  southern  limit  of  this 
country  from  the  peak  of  the  "Centinela"  to  the  "Boquillas,"  a  distance 
of  35,320  meters,  or  eight  and  a  half  leagues.  'It  lies  nearly  in  an  eastern 
and  western  direction.  It  is  the  highest  range  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
and  has  several  blades  or  small  ranges  extending  in  a  northerly  direction, 
between  which  are  fertile  valleys  covered  with  grass  and  well  supplied  with 
water  by  numerous  springs  and  ponds.  Especially  notable  are  the  table 
lands  near  the  "Centinela,"  known  as  the  Garden  (Jardin),  for  their  exu- 
berant vegetation.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  grass  to  their  summits, 
where  groves  of  pine,  cedar  and  oak  are  found.  Fibrous  plants — lechuguilla 
and  zotol — are  found  in  abundance. 

Its  area  is  about  twenty  ''sitios  mayores"  (86,700  acres).  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  small  stock. 

Serranias  de  la  CatedraL — This  range  is  situated  about  four  leagues  from 
the  preceding.  Its  highest  peak  is  known  as  the  "Pico  Et^reo.*'  It  is 
composed  of  a  collection  of  high  precipitous  and  rocky  peaks,  short  irregular 
r^ges  of  hills,  without  vegetation  of  any  kind  except  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  valleys  and  pasture  lands  formed  by  these  ranges  abound 
in  water  and  grass,  and  in  consequence  of  their  accessibility,  and  the  protec- 
tion against  inclement  weather  afforded  by  the  surrounding  hills,  they  axe 
adapted  to  stock  raising  of  all  kinds.  Its  area  is  about  three  sitios,  or  thir- 
teen thousand  acres. 

Cerros  de  San  Geronimo, — Situated  two  leagues  from  the  last  mentioned 
range.  It  is  a  long  low  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  covered  with  grass  and  zotol  to  their  summits.  It  contains  fine 
grazing  lands,  but  lacks  the  amount  of  water  necessary  for  a  large  number  of 
stock,  as  it  has  no  permanent  streams  and  but  few  water  holes  of  small 
capacity.  Artificial  supplies  could  however  be  easily  provided  with  but 
little  cost.     Its  area  is  about  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Serranias  del Nevado.-^ln  some  of  the  Government  maps  this  range  is 
called  *^  Serranias  del  Burro  f^^  though  in  this  State  the  preference  is  given  to 
the  former,  it  being  the  name  of  its  highest  peak  which  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  range.  It  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  "  Rio 
Grande."  It  is  composed  of  irregular  chains  of  mountains,  and  varies  in 
width  from  5  to  10  leagues.  Its  various  branches  have  also  distinct  names, 
of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  detail :  *  *  Las  Flores  * '  are  high  cordilleras. 
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noted  for  their  rounded  summits.  They  are  traversed  by  deep  gullies,  which 
uniting,  form  large  streams  and  water  holes  in  the  valleys  below.  These 
mountains  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  pines,  piHones  and  cedar,  which 
are  also  seen  extensively  in  the  valleys.  The  valleys  abound  in  grass  and 
are  dotted  over  with  springs  of  water.  The  three  most  valuable  peaks  of  this 
sub-range  are  the  "Cerro  de  los  Arboles,'*  "Cerro  de  Huashua,"  and  the 
"Cerros  de  las  Labores.*'  This  latter  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  Indians 
in  early  times  having  dammed  up  the  water  in  this, vicinity  and  used  it  for 
irrigating  the  small  farms  which  they  cultivated. 

Water  is  found  high  up  in  the  mountains  in  great  abundance,  and  here 
grow  in  vast  quantities  the  famous  "maguey'*  plant.  Its  area  is  about  7 
"sitios  mayores"  30,345  acres.  **Las  Cierras  del  Cibolo"  extend  irregu- ' 
larly  from  the  "  Puerto  de  Riesgo  "  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Forest  trees,  fibrous 
plants  and  grass  are  abundant  throughout  this  range,  and  stock  of  all  kinds 
find  abundance  of  grazing  and  water.  The  springs  are  comparatively  few, 
but  the  water  is  found  in  "tinajas"  water  holes,  of  which  the  most  notable 
are  the  "Agua  Nueva,"  "Monos,"  "La  Palma"  and  the  famous  "Tinaja 
Bonita,'-'  anciently  called  by  the  Indians  "La  Tinaja  Colorado"  on  account 
of  the  red  sand-stone  which  forms  its  sides  and  bottom.  Long  deep  valleys 
divide  and  traverse  these  ranges,  one  of  which  called  the  "Puerto  del  Cibolo*' 
passing  through  a  rift  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  forms  a  natural 
road  from  the  most  southern  extent  as  far  north  as  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
forming  a  junction  with  another  from  the  village  of  Muzquiz  to  Bavia  and 
Piedra  Blanca  (White  Rock),  at  the  last  named  village.  Its  area  is  73  sitios 
316,450  acres.  The  total  area  of  the  "  Serranias  del  Nevado  *'  range  is  about 
80  "sitios"  or  346,800  acres. 

Sierra  del  Consuelo. — This  range  lies  north  of  the  "  Sierranias  del  Cibolo" 
(Buffalo  Range).  It  is  a  narrow  low  chain  of  mountains  covered  with  grass 
fibrous  plants,  and  easily  accessible  to  herds. 

The  valleys,  whose  streams  run  easterly  to  the  Rio  Grande,  are  abundant 
in  pasture  lands  and  conveniently  accessible  water  holes.  In  this  section 
"zotol"  is  notably  abundant  and  of  large  growth.  Its  area  is  5  " sitios  "  or 
20,675  acres. 

Sierra  del  Bravo. — This  range  lies  west  of  the  Cibolo  chain,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  gateway  and  extends  westwardly.  The  valleys  or 
gullies  formed  by  this  range  are  wide  and  deep,  with  high  perpendicular 
walls  or  palisades  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Rio  Grande,  and  forming 
the  rockiest  portion  of  the  State.  It  abounds,  however,  in  water,  grass  and 
zotol  (the  latter  a  species  of  palm  much  used  for  brooms  and  floor  matting), 
and  has  an  area  of  about  17,340  acres. 

There  are  isolated  chains  of  mountains  in  this  region,  the  principal  ones 
known  as  the  "  Cerro  del  Burro,"  "Cerro  del  Colorado,"  and  the  "Loma 
del  Mosquito."  They  are  in  general  well  supplied  with  pasture  and  water, 
and  covered  with  groves  of  oak,  pine  and  cedar. 
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HIGH  PLAINS   OR  TABLE  LANDS. 


From  that  broken  and  ^mountainous  tract  of  country  extending  from  the 
highest  peak  of  the  "Burro"  range  to  the  river,  including  the  before-men- 
tioned ranges,  known  as  "Flores"  and  "  Cibolo,"  is  an  extension  of  some 
151,725  acres  of  high  plains  or  table  lands.  It  is  cut  up  by  deep  ravines 
which,  commencing  in  narrow  gullies,  widen  out  into  fertile  valleys. 

This  extension  of  plains  is  covered  with  grass  and  spotted  with  abundant 
water  holes.  The  second  portion  of  this  divisbn  is  located  between  **Bravo," 
"Rio  Grande"  and  the  "Cibolo"  ranges,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about 
86,700  acres.  It  is  much  broken  by  deep  precipitous  gullies,  abundant  in 
immense  quantities  of  grass  and  plenty  of  water  in  all  parts.  The  entire 
area  of  these  plains  being  about  fifty-five  "sitios,"  or  238,425  acres. 

HILLS. 

Included  under  this  are  three  grand  portions  of  hilly  country — the  first 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  "Mojonera  del  Caracol,"  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  river  and  "Loma  del  Mosquito,"  has  an  area  of  about 
43*350  acres,  in  which  the  water  is  scarce,  but  might  be  rendered  abundant 
by  means  of  artificial  water  holes.  It  is  covered  with  grass,  "zotol"  and 
"  lechuguilla "  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  small  stock.  The  second 
extends  along  the  Rio  Grande  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles,  and  from 
three  to  six  miles  in  width.  It  has  about  the  same  character  as  the  former, 
with  the  exception  that  the  water  is  abundant,  being  contained  in  large  and 
accessible  water  holes.     Its  area  is  about  65,025  acres. 

The  third  part  of  this  class  of  country  is  located  between  the  "Pico 
Et^reo"  and  the  "Boquillas"  ranges. 

They  are  low  hills  whose  vegetation  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  and 
sufficient  water  supplies  in  creeks,  water  holes  and  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
in  this  section  is  everywhere  accessible.     Its  area  is  about  65,000  acres. 

PRAIRIES. 

This  heading  comprehends  all  the  territories  not  comprised  under  the 
preceding  divisions.  It  is  covered  in  all  parts  with  grass  and  zotol,  and 
in  some  by  "lechuguilla,"  "maguey"  and  "nopal."  It  is  for  the  most 
part  destitute  of  permanent  water,  though  traversed  by  a  multitude  of 
creeks  or  shallow  river  beds  originating  in  the  mountain  ranges  from  which 
in  the  rainy  seasons  permanent  deposits  of  water  might  be  secured  at  small 
expense  by  artificial  preparations  in  addition  to  permanent  Supplies  by 
means  of  wells. 

These  lands  can.  not  be  considered  fully  adequate  except  as  pasture  lands 
or  stock  ra^iges,  in  which  capacity  they  are  unsurpassed  along  the  northern 
frontier. 

All  kinds  of  grass  are  found  throughout  its  entire  area,  except  oil  the  sum- 
mits of  a  few  mountains.  All  its  mountains  are  easily  accessible  and  adapted 
to  grazing  purposes.  Water  at  whatever  point  may  be  obtained  by  the 
means  heretofore  indicated.    The  zotol  and  lechuguilla  are  of  the  largest 
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species,  the  former  producing  a  head  of  from  i  to  2  ^eet  in  diameter,  and 
the  latter  a  filler  long  and  fine. 

Considering  these  lands  in  this  agricultiural  aspect  the  only  irrigable  parts 
are  those  near  the  river,  which  are  not  extensive,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
exclusively  dedicated  to  agriculture  with  profit. 

Any  pf  the  low  land  would  serve  for  short  crops,  and  in  rainy  years  pro- 
duce abundant  crops  of  all  kinds,  the  land  being  a  rich  sandy  loam.  The 
groves  comprise  pine,  pifion,  cedar,  and  oak,  of  which  the  best  are  found  in 
the  *'  Flores  '*  and  **  Carmen  "  ranges. 

The  formation  of  the  mountains  is  primary  and  secondary,  the  rock 
being  composed  of  granite,  syenite,  lime,  and  sandstone. 

Indications  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  found  in  the  Carmen  range 
and  near  the  Nevada  peak ;  iron  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  ranges.  That 
portion  of  the  extensive  valley  of  the  Sabinas  River  in  which  are  located 
the  farms  called  the  Nacimiento,  San  Juan,  Soledad,  and  the  village  of  Santa 
Rosa,  with  its  numerous  surrounding  farms,  about  a  league  distant,  and 
covering  a  breadth  of  some  3  leagues  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  range  of 
some  3,500  feet  high,  extending  northwest  to  southeast,  is  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and.**  tazcate,"  and  on  the  west  with  the  rocky 
ranges  of  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana,  which  at  tlie  point  of  the  Cojos 
joins  that  of  Santa  Rosa.  On  the  north  we  have  first  the  place  called 
"Sierrita,''  which  in  part  borders  on  the  great  plain  of  the  Nacimiento 
and,  touching  the  river  at  the  **Rincon,"  forms  the  dividing  line  of.  the  < 
Nacimiento  country,  nmning  first  northwest,  thence  making  a  turn  a-.d 
joining  the  **  Sierra  de  las  Borregos,'*  which  range  runs  parallel  with  the 
gateway  of  the  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana  range,  extending  to  the  cafion 
of  the  "Cabezones*'  Creek — a  peak,  seen  at  a  great  distance,  forming  its 
highest  altitude. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierrita  lie  the  two  valleys  of  the  Sabinas  and 
the  Alamo,  separated  by  some  low  hills,  and  their  great  low  lands  extending 
to  the  foot  of  the  Lomas  de  Olguin,  more  than  6  leagues  from  the  Sabinas 
River. 

On  the  east  of  the  point  of  Olguin  commence  the  low  lands  of  the  Alamo, 
which  here  reach  their  widest  part,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de 
San  Diego.  Toward  the  south  rise  the  table  lands  of  the  Soledad,  Cacanapo 
and  Jabali,  approaching  and  retreating  from  the  river  by  turns,  and  forming 
in  their  meanderings  some  very  rich  bottom  lands. 

The* Sabinas  River  rises  among  the  branches  which  separate  from  the 
Sierra  de  Santa  Ana  (originating  in  a  sort  of  dry  gully  that  extends  to  the 
Sierras  de  Santa  Rosa),  entering  at  once  into  the  great  valley  that  here, 
almost  at  its  commencement,  has  a  breadth  of  neatly  8  leagues  of  plain, 
•  uninterrupted  except  by  a  few  hills  that  cross  it.  These  low  lands  are  com- 
posed principally  of  vegetable  clay  loam,  which  possesses  all  the  requisites 
for  a  rich  vegetation  and  adaptability  for  agricultural  purposes. 
,  Without  much  expense  hydraulic  works  couki  be  made  to  conduct  the 
river  W2iter  for  irrigating  purposes. 
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The  tributaries  that  enter  the  Sabinas  River  from  the  north  are  Santa 
Ana,  which,  proceeding  from  the  basin  of  Mapimi  in  the  Serr&nias  del  Car- 
men, brings  at  times  great  quantities  of  water ;  the  springs  of  Chilepepin 
and  Anderson,  and  the  permanent  waters  of  the  Moras  creek ;  on  the  south, 
the  creeks  called,  respectively,  Ojo  Azul,  Cafion  and  Palma,  which  latter 
forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  Nacimiento  country.  The  river  forms 
from  Buena  Vista  to  Rincon  the  division  between  the  farms  of  the  Naci- 
miento and  those  in  the  district  of  Santa  Rosa,  crosses  these  latter  as 
far  as  the  Pass  of  Oca,  and  thence  divides  the  farms  of  San  Juan  and 
Soledad.  The  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  water. 
The  numerous  and  abundant  springs  that  originate  in  this  range  are  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  be  easily  utilized  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  their  force 
is  of  great  importance  for  industrial  works.  The  Santa  Rosa  spring,  which 
rises  half  a  league  southwest  of  the  village  of  Santa  Rosa,  forms  at  its  rise  a 
stream  of  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  orchards  and  a  large  extent  of 
,  farmiiig  country  in  its  course.  The  Realitos,  San  Juan  and  Garzas  springs 
form  at  their  very  commencement  streams  of  sufficient  quantity  and  force  to 
operate  all  classes  of  machinery.  All  the  low  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  will  average  in  its  width  about  three  and  a  half  leagues,  and  is  com- 
posed wholly  of  alluvial  deposits,  partly  from  the  river  and  partly  from 
the  mountain  freshets,  which  in  time  of  rains  are  abundant.  The  soil  is 
black-clay  loam,  varied  in  places  by  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam ;  so  that  it 
offers  all  that  is  required  for  agriculture. 

Notwithstanding  these  very  important  natural  elements,  the  valley  is  but 
little  cultivated  and  is  sparsely  populated,  which  in  part  may  be  attributed 
to  Indian  invasions,  which  in  times  past  were  repeated  with  frequency  and  on 
a  grand  scale.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  an  adequate  immigration  this 
section  would  soon  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  country.  Mining, 
another  important  branch  of  industry,  wbuld  thus  also  be  given  a  correspond- 
ing impulse  in  this  section,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  especial  study  of  the 
metallic  formation  of  Santa  Rosa. 

The  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa  has  occupied  for  centuries  the  attention  of 
miners.  It  is  in  general  composed  of  blue  mountain  lime,  whose  caps  in  the 
center  of  the  Sierra,  nearly  horizontal,  incline  slightly  to  the  southwest ;  while 
approaching  the  foot  of  the  range  it  becomes  more  and  more  perpendicular 
until  it  assumes  a  vertical  position. 

Here  in  the  plain  it  follows  the  carboniferous  formation,  rising  equally 
at  its  sides  and  composed  at  its  point  of  contact  of  a  calcareous  clayish  slate, 
sandy  carbonate  and  two  layers  of  stone  coal  very  close  one  to  the  other,  of 
which  one  rises  to  the  surface  with  a  thickness  of  about  four  feet.  The  coal 
is  of  the  first  quality,  and  produces  good  coke.  Then  follow  slate,  ^d 
sandstone  j  and  in  this  manner  continues  the  carbonic  formation,  with  few 
interruptions,  from  the  Nacimiento  to  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  Sabinas, 
some  eight  leagues  below  Santa  Rosa,  and  also  at  Piedras  Negras,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Fort  of  Rio  Grande,  at  Laredo  and  various  other 
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places,, layers  of  coal  run  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  southern  boun- 
daries of  the  great  coal  basin  appear  to  be  the  Sierras  of  Agua  Nueva, 
Parras,  Patos,  Alamo,  Encinas,  Hermanas  and  the  Mota,  as  well  as  the 
valleys  of  Saltillo,  Patos  and  Parras,  form  parts  of  the  coal  field.  The 
coal  found  in  Parras  is  very  bituminous,  and  probably  belongs  to  a  more 
modem  formation. 

This  formation  extends  in  a  northern  direction  towards  the  basin  of 
Mapimi,  and  between  San  Jos^  and  Noche  Buena,  and  San  Antonio  del 
Alamo  and  the  Animas  are  found  slate  and  sand  carbonates.  Near  Presidio 
del  Norte  exists  a  bed  of  coal  i  J^  yards  in  thickness.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  north  this  immense  deposit  of  coal  extends.  Perhaps  it  will  be  developed 
as  being  a  continuation  of  the  northern  Texas  coal  beds,  in  which  case  it 
would  occupy  a  place  among  the  largest  coal  fields  in  the  world.  Its  more 
detailed  study  will  be  for  science,  and  more  especisjly  for  industry,  one  of 
transcendent  interest. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  Sabinas  River,  from  the  Pass  of  Oca,  divides 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  farming  country  of  Soledad  from  those  appertain- 
ing to  San  Juan.  The  great  plain  surroimding  Soledad  is  boimded  on  the 
south  by  the  high  table  land  of  the  same  name,  which,  beyond  **  Agujita  de 
Arriba,"  extends  to  the  river.  And  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
pulverization  of  volcanic  rocks  produces  the  most  fertile  soil,  we  may 
presume  that  the  portion  of  the  valley  south  of  the  river  is  by  far  richer 
than  the  northern  portion.  Below  the  "Agujita  de  Arriba"  the  valley 
opens  out  gradually  to  a  mile  in  width ;  thence  it  narrows  again  until  it 
reaches  the  Mezquite,  where  the  eastern  point  of  the  Soledad  table  land 
touches  the  river  in  a  pointed,  rocky  ledge,  extending  a  longitudinal  distance 
of  3  leagues.  The  said  plain  communicates  at  the  "  Boquillas"  with  the 
valley  of  the  Mezquite,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Soledad  table 
land,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Cacanapo,  and  has  a  width  of  2  leagues, 
and  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  "  Piloncillos,"  the  ranch  of  the  Mezquite 
forming  its  western  limit.  The  latter  is  situated  on  a  lime  hill,  in  which  the 
petrifactions  characterize  the  period  of  stone-coal. 

Below  the  jointure  of  the  Mezquite  valley  begins  the  table  land  of  Caca- 
napo, which  forms  the  southern  limit  as  far  as  the  "  Cafiada  Honda,"  and 
in  some  places  approaching  the  river  so  closely  that  it  divides  the  valley  into 
two  parts  of  half  a  league  in  width.  The  pass  of  the  **  Cafiada  Honda  " 
creek  is  between  the  table  lands  of  the  Cacanapo  and  Jabali.  Below  its 
mouth  the  valley  narrows  suddenly,  the  river  approaching  little  by  little  it 
touches  the  table  land  at  the  point  of  the  Angostura.  Here  commence  the 
fanning  lands  of  the  Alamo.  A  straight  line  from  the  Angostura  to  the 
Jabali,  and  thence  to  the  "  Mesilla  de  Berroterar  "  divides  the  countries  of 
the  Alamo  and  Encinas  from  that  of  the  Soledad.  The  portion  of  this 
farm  which  is  located  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  table  land  of  the  Jabali  and  those  of  Cacanapo  and  Soledad,  and  is 
watered  by  the  permanent  streams  of  "  Mezquite,  Bonito,  Sauz,  Rosita,  and 
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Berroteran,*'  all  oi  which  rise  in  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa.  All  its  bed 
belongs  to  the  stone-coal  formation  in  which  exists  basalt,  followed  by 
conglomerate  and  carbonate  of  sandstone. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  lie  the  farming  lands  of  San  Juan,  com- 
mencing at  the  Pass  of  Oca,  extending  west  as  far  as  the  Piedras  road, 
taking  in  all  the  lower  part  of  the  Alamo  River.  The  valley  of  this  river  k 
separated  from  that  of  Sabinas,  first,  by  a  low  range  of  hills,  which  soon 
ends,  and  both  rivers  course  along  the  same  wide  plain  to  their  place  of 
imion.  This  great  plain  has  been  but  little  cultivated,  although  nearly  all  of 
'  it,  from  its  situation  between  two  important  rivers,  is  specially  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes.  The  Alamo  River  originates  in  the  basin  of 
Mapimi,  formed  by  the  Cerranias  del  Carmen,  passes  along  the  Bahia  and 
receives  many  tributaries  from  the  west.  In  the  rainy  season  it  carries  a 
large  amount  of  water,  but  during  very  dry  weather  its  bed  becomes  dry,  and 
it  contains  water  only  at  intervals  in  its  large  water-holes.  At  a  distance 
from  its  union  with  the  Sabinas  the  valley  is  confined  by  the  hills  of  the 
Pinal,  Chata,  Aire,  Alejandro,  and  Retama,  inclosing  a  site  of  half  a  league 
in  width,  affording  commodious  advantages  for  colonization.  A  straight 
line  from  the  mouth  of  Blanco  Creek  to  the  Punta  de  Olguin  separates  it 
from  the  Alamo  country. 

Below  the  ranch  of  San  Felipe  there  is  another  beautiful  plain,  whose 
mesquites  extend  toward  the  east  to  the  large  creek  of  the  river,  and  theifce 
comes  down  another  forest  of  mezquite,  -both  following  its  course  until 
reaching  the  Sabinas  River  after  running  along  a  table  land,  which  only  at 
considerable  cost  could  be  reduced  to  profitable  cultivation.  The  circum- 
stances are  more  favorable  on  the  opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  river. 
Commencing  at  the  Angostura,  where  the  Jabali  table  land  touches  the  river, 
it  extends  about  a  mile  south  and  runs  parallel  to  the  river  as  far  as  the 
water-hole  creek,  embracing  a  plain  of  exceptional  richness  of  soil.  Another 
plain  stretches  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  last-named  creek,  which  continues 
until  the  union  of  the  two  rivers,  occupying  a  superficial  area  of  6j4  leagues 
in  length  by  i  in  breadth ;  and  as  the  river  has  various  points  at  which  the 
water  may  be  easily  diverted  for  irrigation,  this  tract  of  land  is  under  all 
aspects  well  adapted  to  colonization  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  agriculture  would  here  produce  any  good  results  without  irrigation, 
for  the  reason  that  all  this  section  lies  in  the  region  of  an  unvaried  tempera- 
ture; in  other  respects  this  region  has  a  climate  very  favorable  to  the 
raising  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cane,  and  its  cultivators  having  all  along 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  raising  of  cotton  is  good  proof  of  its  adapta- 
bility to  this  profitable  branch  of  industry  as  well  as  to  the  raising  of 
tobacco,  and  principally  to  the  production  of  mezcal,  which  at  the  foot  of 
these  basaltic  hills  finds  a  climate  par  excellence.  Even  rice  would  thrive 
abundantly  in  the  valleys.  In  no  part  as  along  the  Sabinas  is  shown  the 
beneficial  climatic  effects  of  the  proximity  of  moimtains  covered  with 
forests.     At  the  foot  of  the  Santa  Rosa  range  vegetation  develops  tapidly 
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without  artificial  irrigating;  and  the  farms  of  the  JMacimiento  and  Santa 
Rosa  frequently  receive  copious  showers  of  rain  while  the  Soledad  and 
San  Juan,  as  well  as  all  the  lower  country,  are  bathed  in  bright  sunshine. 

There  the  vegetation  is  of  extraordinary  growth  and  trees  of  high 
altitude  are  found.  Beautiful  cypress,  walnut,  and  chestnut  trees  embellish 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  plains  are  covered  with  forests  of  mezquite. 
The  hills  are  green  with  all  classes  of  verdure,  offering  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Below  San  Juan  and  Soledad  the  forest  groves 
diminish,  particularly  as  they  recede  from  the  river,  and  their  place  is 
occupied  'by  underbrush  only,  although  the  grass  is  abundant  and  stock 
thrives  well  The  lower  part  of  the  Salinas  valley,  from  the  union  of  both 
rivers  to  the  Burro  pass  and  the  mouth  of  the  Aura  River,  is  bounded ,  on 
the  north  by  the  Guates  Mountains  and  a  few  ranges  that  separate  this  valley 
from  the  Sabinas  valley  and  the  table  land  of  the  Jabali ;  on  the  west  it  is 
bounded  by  the  table  land  oi  the  Chapote  range,  and  a  few  adjoining  hills 
with  the  Santa  Cruz  range  and  the  table  land  of  the  Quebrada;  on  the 
southwest  by  the  Burras  range,  from  the  pass  of  the  Balukrte  and  that  of 
Candela;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Cartujanos  table  land,  the  great  plain 
of  Lampazos,  and  the  Mesillas. 

The  greater  part  of  the  valley  that  occupies  the  northern  side  of  the 
river  is  traversed  by  the  Animas  sand  hills,  which  belong  to  the  carbonic 
fdrmation,  and  which,  owing  to  the  eccentric  elevation  from  volcanic  forces, 
have  on  the  south  side  a  steep  descent,  while  on  the  north  the  descent  is 
gradual,  losing  itself  almost  imperceptibly  in  the  plain.  This  land  is 
watered  by  the  Delgado  Creek,  which,  above  the  Alamo,  joins  the  river.* 
This  large  plain  of  more  than  130,000  acres  would  all  be  tillable  land  if  the 
water  supply  was  sufficient,  but  at  present  only  a  small  portion  could  be 
profitably  cultivated.  The  general  disposition  of  the  ground  renders  it 
favorable  t6  the  emplo3rment  of  artesian  wells,  and  with  this  auxiliary  all 
the  Delgado  cafion  would  be  adapted  to  agricultjure.  The  dense  ranges  of 
mountains  on  the  west,  as  far  as  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  form  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  two  oceans,  are  for  the  most  part  of  eruptive  or  volcanic 
origin.  Elevated  as  they  were  by  the  powerful  forces  of  subterraneous 
watery  vapors,  caused  by  the  formation  of  caves  that  have  later  become  filled 
by  the  infiltration  of  rain  water.  The  gradual  ascent  from  the  valley  of 
the  Sabinas  to  the  center  or  high  ridge  of  the  Sierra  disposes  a  corresponding 
elevation  of  the  valleys  between  the  successive  mountain  ranges,  like  the 
steps  of  a  staircase,  so  that  these  deposits  of  water  must  be  much  higher 
than  those  of  the  Sabinas,  and  easily  accessible  as  they  exist  near  the  surface. 
The  southern  part  of  the  valley  or  plain  belongs  to  the  Alapio,  and  the 
northern  to  the  Encina  farming  lands,  the  dividing  line  being  indistinctly 
drawn,  nor  is  it  possible  to  state  exactly  how  far  west  the  lands  of  the  latter 
extend.  It  appears,  however,  that  its  limits  extend  to  the  Santa  Rosa  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Obayos  as  far  as  the  Puerta,  in  which  case  it  comprehends 
all  that  part  below  the  Aiura  River.     This  river  has  its  origin  in  the  Mapimi 
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basin,  and  though  its  higher  course  is  ahnost  unknown,  in  consideration  of 
the  vast  amount  of  water  it  carries,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  its  tributary 
basin  must  be  extensive.  Its  course  divides  the  isolated  ranges  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  and  Obayos,  and  its  little  valley  at  its  entrance  to  the  large  one  of  the 
Soledad  reaches  on  the  north  the  Berroteran  hills,  and  on  the  south  the 
Gachupines,  both  sets  of  hills  being  of  carbonic  sandstone,  in  which  abound 
animal  and  vegetable  fossils.  Farther  on  the  valley  suddenly  narrows  and 
forms  only  a  deep  creek  on  the  east  until  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Quebrada 
table  land,  2  leagues  distant ;  on  the  west,  wind  about  various  serpentine 
ranges  of  hills  of  slight  elevation.  Its  crystal  waters  course  along  at  first  in 
a  bed  of  solid  lime  rock  and  sandstone ;  but  below  the  Gachupines  it  enters 
a  limy  permeable  canal,  and  its  waters  are  gradually  lost  until  the  lower  part 
of  the  bed  becomes  entirely  dry. 

The  Alamo  lands  and  the  Villa  del  Progreso  have  but  little  of  their  terri- 
tory under  cultivation  and  the  greater  part  of  the  water  is  therefore  not  util- 
ized. The  southern  part  of  the  valley  is  not  inferior  to  the  northern  in 
quality,  but  only  a  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  Encinas  and  Alamo,  the 
division  being  a  right  line  from  the  Puerta  de  Guerra  to  Boca  del  Jabali. 
The  Encinas  farm  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  south  of 
the  river  beside  a  large  spring  which  with  another  that  descends  from  the 
mountains  is  used  to  irrigate  its  fields.  The  Hermanas  ranch  comprehends 
both  banks  of  the  Sabinas  River  between  the  Burro  and  Burras  passes.  lis 
buildings,  both  dwellings  and  storehouses  are  situated  on  two  hills  of  conic 
French  fonn  called  Las  Hermanas  (the  sisters)  from  which  the  ranch  has 
taken  its  name.  Half  a  league  south  is  a  hot  spring  at  a  point  in  the  Obayos 
range.  These  thermal  waters  are  in  an  elevated  position,  and  on  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  surface  have  a  temperature  of  33®  Reaumur;  that  is,  blood 
heat,  and  hold  in  solution  a  variety  of  mineral  substances  such  as  common 
salt,  lime,  etc.,  and  though  disagreeable  to  the  taste  are  of  great  value  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  All  the  fields  in  cultivation  are  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  and  comprise  about  4,350  acres,  but  another  square  league  of  the  land 
could  easily  be  watered  from  the  same  source,  sugar  cane,  wheat  and  com 
are  harvested  in  excellent  condition,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  cotton  and 
tobacco  could  be  raised  with  good  profits. 

The  Oballas  range  whose  "divorcium  aquarum  "  form  part  of  the  western 
limit,  contains  nearly  in  its  center  the  famous  pasture  lands.  Its  plain  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  high  perpendicular  walls,  is  two  and  a  half  leagues 
in  length  by  one  in  width,  and  is  covered  with  succulent  grasses.  This  valley 
has  two  narrow  entrances,  that,  on  the  east  known  as  the  Puerto  de  Oballas, 
and  the  one  on  the  west  as  Borregas.  The  eastern  entrance,  from  its  rocky 
nature,  is  only  servicable  as  a  bridle  path,  while  the  western  has  a  good  wagon 
road.  In  the  midst  of  the  pasture  runs  a  creek  of  brackish  nature  good  only 
for  stock  and  fertilization,  but  at  the  eastern  entrance  is  a  spring  of  sweet 
water  that  supplies  the  ranch. 

The  mouth  of  an  old  silver  mine  abandoned  probably  for  the  water  serves 
as  a  habitation  for  a  part  of  the  population.     The  fields  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
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mountain  in  soil  of  the  iirst  quality,  and  only  cultivators  are  wanting  to  plant 
them.  The  rest  of  the  plain  is  fertile  and  Tevel.  The  unpopulated  portion 
known  as  Tapado,  situated  in  the  western  margin  of  the  Monclova  River, 
which  at  a  short  distance  joins  the  Sablnas,  deserves  particular  mention  for 
the  richness  of  its  soil  and  adaptability  for  colonization. 

A  right  line  from  the  Chorrera  de  la  Rata  on  the  western  side  of  the  high 
mountain  to  the  north  point  of  the  Potrero  de  los  Flores  divides  the  Her- 
manas  from  the  Mota  ranch.  The  latter  takes  in  the  greater  part  of  the  val- 
ley which  on  the  west  reaches  to  the  Gloria  ranch,  and  on  the  east  to  that 
of  Candela,  being  traversed  at  several  places  by  hills  that  belong  to  the  geo- 
logical formation  of  the  stone  coal  period,  the  same  as  the  sandstone  ranges 
of  the  Hormigas  which  rise  gradually  to  a  height  of  thousands  of  feet.  The 
most  curious  of  them  being  the  Rata  whose  immense  ledges  rise  separately 
and  evenly  to  a  height  of  some  4,000  feet,  with  a  length  of  about  3  Ji(  leagues 
by  I  j^  in  width.  South  of  this  at  the  foot  of  a  small  mountain,  in  the  bed 
of  a  dry  creek,  is  the  crater  of  an  active  volcano,  whence  escape  constantly 
sulphuric  vapors.  Its  diameter  is  5  yards  and  its  depth  has  never  been 
soimded,  a  stone  dropped  into  it  being  twelve  seconds  in  reaching  the  water 
that  lies  at  the  bottom.  The  Panuco,  Guadalupe,  Sierra  Colorada  and  other 
ranges  have  dislocated  and  elevated  the  coal  formation,  and  discovered  me- 
tallic views;  for  instance,  in  the  Panuco  range  is  found  a  copper  vein  mixed 
with  silver  and  gold,  which  at  the  surface  is  several  yards  in  thickness. 

These  lands,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  are  better  adapted 
to  stock  raising  than  for  agricultiu*al  purposes. 

The  wild  maguey  constitutes  the  principal  richness  of  the  valley,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mota  Tayunas,  San  Gabriel,  Enramadas  and  adjoining 
ranches,  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  the  production  of  brandy  and  mescal, 
and  these  plants  spontaneously  and  without  any  cultivation^  whatever,  pro- 
duce such  abundant  crops  that  the  wine  factories  in  existence  can  not  harvest 
the  offerings  of  nature. 

The  extraction  of  the  juice  and  the  distillation  of  alcohol  are  practised  by 
ancient  and  imperfect  methods,  therein  causing  a  great  waste  that  might  be 
avoided  by  the  employment  of  modem  distilling  apparatus ;  and  by  cultivate 
ing  the  maguey  plant,  numerous  wine  fiarms  could  be  profitably  established 
that  would  occupy  a  high  place  among  those  of  the  coimtry. 

The  foregoing  demonstrated  in  a  fairly  clear  and  evident  manner,  that  th^ 
valleys  and  lands  described  are  admirably  adapted  to  purposes  of  coloniza- 
tion, while  they  are  easily  accessible  by  good  and  safe  roads,  and  three  im- 
portant railroads  already  traverse  the  State.  The  Mexican  International, 
Mexican  National  and  the  Mexican  Central. 

NOTABLE  RIVERS   IN   THE  STATE. 

The  Rio  Bravo  or  Rio  Grande  bathes  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  It 
rises  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  U.  S.  A.,  receiving  as  tributaries  the  Conchos, 
Puerco,  San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  Escondido,  San  Rodrigo,  San  Antonio  and 
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Sabinas,  aud  passes  along  the  northern  border  of  the  States  of  Chihuahua, 
Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas,  emptying,  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Nazas  commences  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains, 
west  of  the  Partido  del  Oro,  in  the  State  of  Durango,  entering  the  State  of 
Coahuila  at  its  southwest  corner.  Its  waters  fertilize  the  land  all  the  way 
from  the  starting  point  through  the  country  of  Santiago,  Pasaquiaro,  Nazas 
and  Mapimi,  till  they  reach  and  form  the  beautiful  and  famous  Laguna  de 
PaJras,  whose  margins  are  constantly  covered  with  water  fowl.  This  river 
at  an  earlier  date  took  a  more  northerly  course  after  entering  the  State,  form- 
ing at  its  termination  the  Laguna  of  Tlahualila,  but  in  1839  it  changed  its 
course  to  its  present  bed. 

The  Aguanabal  River  is  in  the  Tresnillo  range  in  the  State  of  Zacatecas 
and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  passing  Rio  Grande,  Nieves,  and  San  Juan 
de  Guadalupe,  until  it  reaches  Viesca  where  it  forms  the  Alamo  Lake. 

There  are  other  rivers,  though  not  of  the  importance  of  those  mentioned, 
among  which  are  the  Sabinas  and  Nadadores  before  mentioned  whose  afflu- 
ents are  the  Alamos  and  Salado.  The  Nadadores  rises  at  the  village  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

CLIBIATES  OF  THE  STATE. 

More  than  the  strange  configuration  of  the  soil  of  the  State,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  north  pole  towards  the  equator,  its  elevation  above  the  sea 
level  is  that  which  really  determines  the  variety  of  its  climate,  making  locali- 
ties of  equal  latitude,  and  separated  only  short  distances  from  each  other,  of 
entirely  distinct  climates. 

All  the  territory  of  the  State  is  comprised  without  the  temperate  zone. 
The  climates  of  the  State  may  be  classified  under  three  general  divisions: 
cold,  temperate  and  hot. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  classification  are  those  in  an  altitude  of  2,000 
meters  and  upwards  above  the  sea  level,  the  second  are  those  of  an  altitude 
of  one  to  two  thousand  meters,  and  the  third,  those  localities  of  less  than 
1,000  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

THE    MINERAL    REGION   OF  THE   STATE. 

.  From  the  period  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  began  the  development  of  the 
branch  of  mining,  though  with  equal  risks  and  difficulties,  from  the  frequent 
incursions  of  the  savages,  who  caused  the  mines  that  had  been  discovered  and 
were  being  worked  to  become  unpeopled  and  abandoned,  producing  neces- 
sarily thereby  the  ruin  and  decadence  of  an  important  source  of  wealth,  upon 
which  Coahuila  has  always  largely  depended. 

Already  in  1674  when  the  conquistor  D.  Antonio  Balcdral  effected  his 
entrance  into  this  province,  we  are  told  that  vestiges  of  mineral  workings 
were  found,  as  stated  in  his  report  as  follows : 

On  the  glorious  St.  Clemente*s  anniversary,  I,  first  Alcalde  having  come  within  three 
leagues  of  St  Cecilia  de  Castafto  in  a  plain  of  some  two  leagues  in  drctimference,  which  I 
found  deserted  and  unpopulated,  covered  with  a  dense  underbrush,  and  some'  old  waBs  ci 
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fallen  houses,  in  one  of  which  were  a  lot  of  broken  rocks  and  two  ftirnaces  for  smeltitig  silver 
and  other  apparatus  witd  signs  of  water  condttHs,  etc.,  ei^tending  to, a  rirer  running  from  south 
to  north. 

Another  of  the  most  ancient  mines  of  the  State  is  that  of  Potrerillos  in 
the  Monclova  district. 

Santa  Rosa  mines, — According  to  the  archives  existing  in  the  village  of 
Muzquiz,  it  is  apparent  that  in  very  early  times  there  was  a  period  of  great 
animation  and  activity  in  mining  matters  in  that  region.  There  are  22 
abandoned  mines  that  were  discovered  in  the  past  century,  whose  names  were 
as  follows:  La  mina  del Rosario^  ^whost  metals  produced  12  ounces  to  the 
cargo,  and  was  anciently  considered  the  richest  mine  in  that  range.  La . 
mina  Vieja  which  gave  6  ounces  per  cargo,  La  Cruz  from  4  to  9,  San  Alejo 
6,  Sacramento  i  mark  or  8  ounces,  Jesus  Maria  i  mark,  £1  Carmen  7  ounces, 
Guadalupe,  San  Miguel,  Concepcion,  San  Alenogenes,  San  Nicholas,  El 
Refugio,  Moncaras,  San  Jos^,  Nogalitos,  Las  Higueras  and  San  Bernardo, 
producing  from  3  to  20  ounces.  During  the  present  century  have  been  dis- 
covered the  mines  of  El  Pabellpn,  Santa  Gertrudis,  San  Juan  and  the  one 
called  Bajo. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  made  to  the  State  Department,  relating  to 
the  mining  region  just  mentioned,  there  are  already  32  mines  denotmced  and 
opening,  and  two  sites  for  smelting  works.  Of  those  recently  denounced  in 
the  Alamo  cafion  the  principal  ones  are :  El  Cuarzo  Crande,  of  Messrs  Ord 
and  Treviflo,  and  El  Caballo  Azul,  by  Messrs  Wilkinson,  Owen  and  Swilling. 
In  the  Nogal  cafion  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  at  the  Gwendolen  mine, 
denotmced  by  Smith  &  Co.,  La  Fronteriza,  in  which  latter  mine  a  deep  shaft 
has  been  sunk  and  a  tunnel  excavated,  through  which  rich  ores  are  being 
extracted  that  have  already  attracted  the  attention  of  Americans  through 
the  scientific  assays  made  of  the  metals.  Mr.  Proctor  is  also  excavating  a 
tunnel,  and  Messrs.  Davis  &  Company  possess  a  mine  located  between  that 
of  Mr.  Proctor  and  the  Oso  Grande.  In  the  veins  of  Oso  Grande  and  the 
Rubi  a  shaft  and  tunnel  are  in  operation. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Chism,  the  mining  engineer,  has  reported  on  this  mineral 
district  as  follows : 

FomuUum. — The  formation  of  this  district  belongs  to  the  Silurian  period;  it  is  of  slate 
and  limestone,  and  is  constituted  by  beds  that  I  believe  have  some  800  to  1,000  meters  of 
diidcness.  The  Ume  rock  probably  overlies  granite,  etc,  of  the  primitive  geological  formation 
and  is  surrounded  by  plntonic  rocks  of  those  caUed  brach3rtic  and  porphyritic. 

Veins. — The  beds  of  limestone  form  something  like  an  irregular  island  in  the  midst  of 
plutonic  rocks;  outside  of  tins  island,  which  is  about  10,000  meters  long  by  3,000  wide,  ore 
has  not  been  found.  The  lime  rock  on  the  contrary  is  traversed  by  more  than  20  veins  that 
all  present  indications  of  silver,  while  some  have  it  in  large  quantities.  Besides  the  silver 
veins  there  are  other  veins  or  dikes  of  volcanic  rock  that  do  not  contain  silver.  The  silver 
vein:^  hsve  a  general  dvection  between  south  and  west  inclining  more  to  the  west,  while  the 
dikes  take  a  more  southerly  direction,  or  between  south  and  east  so  that  the  two  systems  of 
veins  cross  each  other  at  various  points.  The  veins  of  this  region  metallic  as  well  as  the  oth- 
CIS  are  true  fissures  well  formed  and  with  every  indication  of  traversing  the  entire  limestone 
bed,  although  it  is  possible  that  they  do  not  extend  through  the  lower  formations.  The  in- 
terior structure  of  the  veins  present  baq^s  or  zoi^e^  pf  sjWer  pre  ?dternating  with  white  or  col- 
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ored  streaks  of  quartz,  white  spu  and  calcite.  At  the  contact  of  the  limestone  and  the  vol- 
(^anic  rocks  we  have  layers  of  iron,  silyer  ore  combined  with  ltd  quartz,  and  the  other  min- 
erals above  mentioned,  but  they  do  not  present  the  same  regularity  of  structure  as  the  other 
veins.  The  minerals  are  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  with  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  the 
same  metal  in  certain  places.'  Of  lead  there  has  been  discovered  some  carbonate  and  a  little 
galena.  As  the  ores  named  are  all  products  of  the  decomposition  of  sulphides,  there  ought  to 
be  encountered  in  the  depths  of  the  veins  a  dass  of  ores  very  different  from  those  at  the  sur- 
face, and  ibmay  be  possible  that  the  greater  pert  of  the  mines  contain  an  abundance  of  lead 
metals  in  depth. 

From  the  v^^tation  and  other  indications  I  suppose  that  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  of  this 
district  b  2,000  meters  above  the  sea  level,  while  the  summits  of  the  mountain  range  must  be 
3,500  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  said  that  the  mean  temperature  of  this  mineral  district  is  61® 
Fahrenheit,  with  an  agreeable  and  unvaried  climate. 

•  The  following  assays  made  of  the  metal  of  the  district  to  which  we  refer 
give  an  exact  idea  of  its  wealth : 


Copper. 


X.  Pinchbcdc 

a.  Copper 

3.  Copper,  red  oxide. 

4.  Carbonates,  blue  and  black 

5.  Sulphides,  black,  blue,  and  dark 
6. '  Carbonates,  green  and  yeUow 

7.  Peari-gray  ore 

8.  Black  iron  ore , 
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The  preceding  assay  has  been  made  by  the  Saint  Louis  Founding  and 
Mining  Company,  and  the  following  by  a  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assayer: 
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Sierra  de  Ramirez.  — This  mining  district  has  also  had  flourishing  epochs, 
in  trhich  great  quantities  of  ores  have  been  extracted.  The  principal  mines 
are  La  Esmeralda,  La  Calavera,  La  Providencia,  San  Acacio,  and  one  anciently 
called  San  Juan  de  Valenciano.  Some  of  these  mines  were  objects  of  noisy 
and  prolonged  litigation  and  questions  of  dispute  with  the  adjoining  State  of 
Durango. 

Sierra  Mojada.  — This  is  the  most  modem  mining  region  of  the  State, 
and  for  many  years  was  unknown  and  ignored.  By  its  present  name  this 
range  has  been  known  from  a  remote  period.  It  is  stated  that  in  1646  a 
captain  of  militia  at  Parras  made  an  expedition  against  the  savages,  pene- 
trating as  far  as  the  present  mining  region,  wher^  twelve  of  his  soW^ers  were 
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killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  and  that  from  that  time  it  has  been 
known  as  the  Sierra  Mojada  (wet  mountain).  In  this  rich  range  of  minerals 
there  arc  32  mines  in  existence,  known  as  the  Esmeralda,  San  Salvador,  La 
Parrefia,  San  Jos6,  Jesus  Maria,  El  Pabellon,  Santa  Elena,  San  Miguel, 
Dolores,  La  Victoria,  La  California,  La  Favorita,  La  Montafia  de  Dick,  La 
Sultana,  El  Regalo,  San  Lorenzo,  San  Rafael,  La  Florida,  La  Huerfana,  La 
Indita  Mexicana,  La  Aurora,  El  Carmen,  La  Filipinas,  Guillermo  y  David, 
San  Dimas,  La  Huajuquefia,  El  Cinco  de  Mayo,  S^  Agustin,  San  Pedro, 
San  Luis,  La  Veta  Rica,  and  El  Siglo  XIX.  The  ores  discoveied  have'  a 
leadish,  ironish,  and  copperish  color  j  they  produce  from  two  to  eight  ounces 
to  the  cargo  (300  pounds).  The  products  from  the  year  1880  up  to  the 
month  of  April,  1882,  were  29,329  marks,  234,632  ounces  of  silver,  besides 
having  extracted  during  the  same  time  for  the  General  Government  25,567 
marks.  The  value  of  the  silver  extraction  is  estimated  at  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  but  owing  to  the  imperfect  smelting  it  results  with  a  loss  of 
more  than  3  per  cent.  The  following*  is  a  scientific  report  of  these  metals : 
The  Sierra  Mojada  mining  region  is  situated  at  about  60  leagues  northwest  of  the  town 
of  Cuatro  Cienegas,  and  according  to  barometric  observations  its  level  above  the  sea  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Saltillo.  The  formation  of  the  bed  of  the  cafion  or  valley  is  a 
conglomerate  of  plutonic  rocks,  as  granite  and  porphyry,  belonging  to  the  Penman  period, 
which  is  well  developed  in  the  cafion  of  the  Tres  Rios,  and  distinguished  by  its  reddish  color. 
It  is  followed  by  a  stratum  of  compact  limestone,  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  magnesian 
limestone.  Above  this  are  deposited  stratum  of  the  Jurassic  period,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
different  petrifications  or  fossils  encountered  in  them. 

The  Sierra  Mojada  range  is  from  6  to  7  leagues  in  length,  from  east 
to  west,  and  at  the  place  of  the  mines  reaches  an  altitude  of  300  meters  (or 
about  1,000  feet),  rising  almost  perpendicularly.  At  the  foot  of  the  Sierra, 
on  the  north  side,  exists  a  vein  of  ore  half  a  league  in  length  by  20  to 
30  meters  in  width  at  the  surface.  The  inclination  of  this  vein  is  about 
30  degrees  south.  On  the  western  side  of  the  vein  are  found  great  masses  of 
red  oxides  of  iron,  with  copperish  metals,  and  in  places  green  silver  (chloride 
of  silver).  On  the  eastern  side  the  character  of  the  vein  is  more  of  limestone 
with  iron  ochre  and  magnesia,  and  lead  ores  predominate,  particularly  the 
carbonate  of  lead  with  silver  ore,  averaging  from  5  to  12  ounces  per  cargo 
of  300  pounds  and  20  to  20  per  cent,  of  lead,  etc. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  mining  section  Is  of  great  unportance,  and  in  time  new  dis- 
coveries v^ill  be  made  as  the  country  becomes  settled. 

The  mineral  localities  herein  described  are  the  principal  ones  of  the 
State,  although  there  are  besides  mines  of  excellent  ores  at  Candela,  Arteaga, 
Ramos,  Arispe,  and  others. 

The  Coal  Region  of  Codhuila, 

A  brilliant  perspective  awaits  this  State  in  its  rich  and  extensive  beds  of 
stone-coal,  whose  incipient  development  has  already  produced  bountiful 
result^.  At  the  west  of  the  village  of  San  Juan  de  Sabinas,  in  the  region  of 
San  Felipe,  exists  j^  extensive  coal  mine  which  the  owners  have  bew 
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working  for  some  time  past  and  disposing  of  the  coal  to  the  Mexican  Inter- 
national Railroad,  for  whose  supply  it  is  nearly  sufficient.  Another  coal 
mine  is  being  worked  in  Santa  Rosa  range,  in  the  district  of  Monclova,  and 
its  products  are  sufficient  for  the  smelting  works  of  Cedral  mines.  Other 
coal  mines  are  being  worked  near  the  towns  of  Juarez  and  Guerrero. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  assayed  the  coal  of  the  San  Felipe  mine  with  the 
following  results:  62.32  per  cent,  of  permanent  combustible,  19.22  per 
cent,  of  volatile,  18.88  per  cent,  of  ashes,  and  00.54  per  cent,  of  water. 
The  scientific  observations  of  Mr.  Koehler  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  richness 
of  this  coal  region  and  are  herewith  appended.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
precious  metals  that  abound  in  the  mountains  of  Santa  Rosa,  Candela, 
Panuco,  etc.;  but  the  most  important  and  valuable  mineral  in  the  future 
wealth  of  this  country,  the  stone-coal,  has  been  passed  over  in  silence.  At 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  well-known  silver  mine  of  Cearal,  situated  2^ 
leagues  southeast  from  Santa  Rosa,  appears  two  coal  beds,  one  of  which 
measures  over  4  feet  in  thickness.  The  formation  of  this  locality,  composed 
of  slate-clay,  alternating  with  stratum  of  sandstone,  is  in  the  mountains  of 
blue  limestone.  The  depression  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  perpendicular, 
separating  itself  more  and  more  towards  the  valley  of  the  Sabinas  River. 
I  shall  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  coal  formation  in  the  north- 
east of  Mexico.  The  point  furthest  north,  where  coal  exists  to  my  knowl- 
edge, is  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  formation 
accompanied,  according  to  the  report  of  the  mining  engineer,  Mr. 
Schucharat,  is  identical  with  that  observed  at  Santa  Rosa.  The  vein  shown 
him  for  inspection,  and  which  measured  i^  yards  in  thickness.  Another 
locality  of  vast  extent  is  the  great  desert  or  plains  of  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi, 
between  San  Jos6  de  Piedras  and  Noche  Buena,  and  although  Mr.  Schuchardt, 
in  his  rapid  trip,  through  this  country,  made  no  discovery  of  coal,  he 
inclines  to  the  belief  of  its  existence  there.  Observing  the  continuance  of 
these  plains  and  of  the  ranges  of  mountains,  the  extension  of  the  formation 
of  coal  towards  the  Rio  Grande  is  apparent.  When  I  passed  through  this 
section  of  the  country,  nearly  all  the  mountains  consist  of  metamorphic 
rocks,  porphyric  and  serpentine,  with  their  numerous  transitions  of  one  into 
the  other.  The  metamorphic  action  may  be  observed  in  the  coal  formation. 
In  some  localities  the  beds  of  slatestone  and  sandstone  are  found  in  their 
natural  state,  but  further  on  they  commence  to  change  and  present  porphyry* 
of  very  different  colors  and  composition,  the  beds  preserving  their  original 
course  and  depth  (about  15**  S.W.).  Small  veins  of  spar  limestone,  of  an 
opaque  appearance  in  the  adjoining  beds,  unaltered  by  slate-clay,  have  been 
transferred  into  beautiful  transparent  Iceland  spar,  with  double  refraction. 
Towards  the  southeast,  i  or  2  miles  on  the  road  from  San  Antonio  de  los 
Alamos  to  Santa  Catarina,  again  cross  for  many  miles  hills  of  slate-coal  not 
in  the  least  changed.  The  chain  of  mountains  in  the  neighberhood  present 
very  little  alteration  from  there  to  the  Puerto  de  Obayos,  no  metamorphisms 
t>eing  noticeable,  here  and  there  being  small  hills  and  table  lands  of  eruptive 
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rocks,  as  basalt,  amygdaloid,  etc.  Further  on  to  the  southeast,  near  Mon- 
clova  and  the  Mota,  the  slate  and  sandstone  appear  again,  and  it  is  said  that 
m  the  table  lands  of  the  Hormigas  the  coal  shows  its  existence,  also  at  th« 
south  of  the  cafion,  where  Saltillo  is  situated.  A  slate  similar  to  that  of 
Santa  Rosa  rests  on  the  base  of  blue  limestone,  near  Parras.  Here  the 
limestone  is  more  bituminous  and  manifests  the  vegetable  texture.  It  is  stil! 
to  be  determined  if  this  carbon  has  any  connection  with  that  of  the  east,  or 
if  it  is  of  a  more  recent  origin  and  belongs  to  some  other  period.  Less 
interrupted  by  the  upheavals  of  the  mountains,  the  formation  of  carbon 
extends  from  the  Nacimiento,  at  the  origin  of  the  Sabinas  River,  to  Piedras 
Negras,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  following  this  river  to  Laredo  and  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabinas  River,  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Patos  mountain 
range.  In  many  parts  appear  these  carbon  crests,  and  the  samples  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  are  of  very  good  qtiality  and  produce  ex- 
cellent coke.  The  extent  of  this  formation  north  of  Piedras  Negras  is  not 
known  to  me,  but  its  connection  with  the  great  coal-bed  of  Texas  is  very 
probable,  and  the  connecting  link  may  be  discovered  later.  A  more  careful 
and  extensive  examination  would  lead  undoubtedly  to  the  discovery  of  many 
new  localities  of  coal  deposits,  at  present  unknown  or  concealed  under 
deposits  of  alluvium.  Before  this  nobody  had  made  use  of  coal,  although 
a  feeble  effort  was  made  to  smelt  lead  ores  with  a  percentage  of  silver.  Not 
knowing  how  to  convert  the  coal  into  coke  furnaces  became  clogged  with 
uncalcinated  coal,  and  good  results  were  not  obtained. 

Near  Monclova,  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Candela,  are  found  also  in 
abundance  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  ores,  also  near  Patos,  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  neighboring  carbon,  may  some  day  be  utilized.  Mag- 
netic iron  is  also  found  that  exhibits  polarizing  qualities.  In  some  veins 
are  found,  near  Castafio,  indications  of  having  been  worked  at  an  earlier 
period,  but  it  is  not  apparent  with  what  object.  Some  of  the  numerous  and 
extensive  copper  veins  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  several  yards,  on 
account  of  the  gold  it  was  supposed  that  they  might  contain,  and  in  the 
crests  are  displayed  carbonate  of  copper,  pyrites  of  copper,  etc.,  with 
granite  for  mould,  that  produce  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  copper.  The 
granite  is  easily  melted  and  forms  at  the  same  time  a  very  good  scoria. 

J^aces  of  the  State, 

The  mixture  of  Spaniards  and  indigenes  is  the  predominant  race 
throughout  the  State,  next  the  Tlaxcaltecas,  who  were  transplanted  here 
from  the  ancient  Republic  of  Tlaxcala  by  the  first  Spanish  conquerers  of  the 
country,  they  were  brought  with  them  for  the  pacification  and  settlement  of 
this  country,  known  at  that  time  as  the  Province  of  Nuevo  Estremadura. 
Of  t!\ose  who  came  with  Don  Francisco  Urdifiola,  a  portion  founded  the 
town  of  San  Esteban,  now  a  part  of  Saltillo,  others  founded  Patos,  Parras, 
Viesca,  and  other  towns  on  the  frontier.  There  exist  also  in  the  State  some 
remnants  of  the  tribes  of  Seminoles,  Lipans,  Kickapoos,  and  Mescaleros, 
who  are  peaceable. 
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Political  Division  of  the  State, 

The  State  of  Coahuila  is  divided  into  five  judicial  districts,  viz :  Saltillo 
de  Ramos  Arispe,  Parras  de  la  Fuente,  Viesca,  Monclova  de  Muzquiz  and 
Rio  Grande  de  Zaragoza. 

Saltillo. 

This  beautiful  capital  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  is  situated  on  the  northern 
descent  of  the  pendant  of  the  table  land  known  as  the  **Ojo  de  Agua." 
Its  topographical  situation  forms  a  beautiful  perspective  from  the  stretch  of 
country  on  the  south  and  the  exuberant  vegetation  in  which  it  is  always 
clothed.  This  table  land  is  formed  in  the  western  branch  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  range,  where  it  makes  a  descent  on  the  northern  side,  which  in  some 
places  is  gradual,  and,  in  others  is  formed  of  hills  and  ranges,  some  of  which 
reach  a  high  elevation.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills  reclines  the  city  of  Saltillo, 
with  the  **Ojo  de  Agua"  table  land  for  its  southern  horizon,  on  the  east 
the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  west  the  Cerro  del  Pueblo,  while  on  the  north  the 
view  extends  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  in  whose  perspective  rise  multi- 
tudes of  hills  surrounding  delightful  valleys.  The  name  Saltillo  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  an  expression  in  the  Chickimeco  language  signifying, 
"high  land  of  many  waters.'*  And  this  signification  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  location  of  the  city.  In  effect  the  city  of  Saltillo, 
reclining  peacefully  above  the  gentle  declivity  on  the  south,  appears  to 
slumber  amidst  the  murmur  of  the  many  rivulets  formed  by  the  springs 
above,  whose  crystal  waters  supply  the  numerous  fountains  of  the  public 
squares  and  private  dwellings  of  the  city.  Besides  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  water  of  these  springs,  that,  called  the  "Ojo  de  Agua,"  from  which 
the  fountains  are  supplied  is  of  a  sufficient  elevation  to  force  the  water 
entering  the  fount  to  rise  to  any  height  desired.  Few  populations  possess 
the  number  of  fountains  that  Saltillo  enjoys,  all  of  which  are  supplied  by 
the  "Ojo  de  Agua,"  leaving  the  rivulets  of  the  other  springs  for  the  benefit 
of  baths,  washing,  and  irrigation,  and  water-power  for  the  mills  and  factories 
of  the  city. 

Settlement, 

The  original  records  of  the  founding  of  Saltillo  can  not  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  this  city,  they  are  supposed  to  exist  in  those  of  Durango,  as  the 
jurisdiction  extended  cast  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Saltillo,  and  comprised  also 
that  of  Parras,  so  there  are  good  reasons  to  conjecture  that  these  interesting 
documents  may  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Durango,  because  of  the  strict 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  to  render  an  account  of  any  new 
locality  settled  by  them.  In  the  year  1829  the  Governor  of  the  State,  D. 
Josd  MaViesca,  endeavored  with,  great  diligence  to  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  the  original  titles,  consulting  with  this  object  the  archives  of  the  Marquiz 
of  Aguayo,  but  without  success.  The  discovery  of  Saltillo  is  due  to  D. 
Francisco  de  Urdifiola,  Senior,  who  was  peaceably  received  by  the .  tribes 
inhabiting  this  region,  and  when  at  a  later  period  he  wished  to  govern  them 
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with  energy^  the  Indians^  revolted,  and  in  the  contest  that  ensued  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  conquests,  and  finally 
died  of  his  wounds  at  Mazapil.  After  a  few  years  D.  Francisco  de  Urdifiola, 
son  of  the  former,  confirmed  his  father's  enterprise,  according  to  the  in- 
structions received  from  him  before  his  death. 

In  the  year  1575,  D.  Francisco  de  Urdifiola,  jr.,  arrived  at  Saltillo  on  the 
23d  of  July,  and  held  conferences  with  the  tribes  of  Huachichiles  and 
Borrados,  who  inhabited  this  territory,  having  their  principal  residence  in 
the  mountain  range  on  the  east  of  the  present  site  of  the  city.  Peace  was 
consummated  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  when  possession 
was  taken  of  the  place  and  the  name  Santiago  del  Saltillo  was  given  it,  in 
consequence,  being  the  calendar  day  of  that  saint  (Saint  James).  Urdifiola 
was  accompanied  by  four  hundred  Tlaxcalteca  families  and  sixty  families  of 
Spaniards,  the  principal  of  whom,  after  Urdifiola,  being  General  D.  Matias 
Aguirre,  Cristobal  Perez,  Diego  Monteomyor,  Diego  Rodriguez,  Alonzo  R. 
Gonzalez,  Pedro  de  Ubergo,  Juan  Navarro,  Alberto  Cant6,  Santos  Rojo, 
Mateo  Perez,  Martin  Solis,  Melchor  Alvarez,  Fortimato  de  Aguirre,  Juan 
Perez,  Jesus  Hernandez,  Alberto  Fernandez,  Francisco  Martifiez,  Roderigo 
Perez,  Alonzo  Fernandez,  and  Pedro  Gentil.  The  first  cure  Saltillo  had 
was  Rev.  Urbaldo  Cortez,  who  accompanied  the  first  settlers. 

Although  the  tribes  of  Huachichiles  or  Cuachichiles  and  Borrados  lived 
in  peace  with  -their  conquerors,  still  they  did  not  unite  with  them,  but  re- 
mained separated  until  the  year  1591,  when  a  certain  Enrique  or  Villaman- 
rique  made  propositions  to  these  Aborigines,  and  through  Caldera,  a 
Chichimeco  chief  of  great  influence,  after  many  conferences  with  the  old  men 
and  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  was  successful  in  inducing  them  to  adopt  civil  life 
and  subject  themselves  to  conditions  proposed  by  the  Spaniards.  By  the 
preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  Urdifiola,  jr.,  was  the  founder  of  Saltillo  and 
Pueblo  de  San  Esteban,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  conqueror  of  Coahuila. 
As  before  said,  D.  Santos  Roja  was  one  of  the  Spaniards  who  came  to 
Saltillo  with  Urdifiola.  He  was  a  merchant  and  a  devotedly  religious  man. 
His  wife  was  Dofia  Beatrice  de  las  Ruelas,  of  Mexico.  From  his  personal 
property  he  constructed  the  chapel  that  forms  part  of  the  parrochial  church 
building  dedicated  to  the  services  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  of  which  he 
was  a  devotoe. 

D.  Jos6  Ma.  Jove,  who  for  several  years  was  administrator  of  Patos, 
Bonanza,  and  Rosario,  in  the  Parras  district,  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
archives  of  the  Marquiz  of  Aguayo,  at  the  instigation  of  the  cure  of  Saltillo, 
who  desired  to  investigate  the  founding  of  the  city.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, discover  any  data  that  indicated  the  whereabouts  of  the  document  of 
settlement,  ascertaining  simply  that  D.  Francisco  de  Urdifiola,  jr.,  captain 
of  Mazapil,  organized  the  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  territories  subse- 
quently known  as  Coahuila,  the  entire  cost  of  the  expedition  being  paid  by 
himself.  He  brought  into  the  coimtry  the  first  herds  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and  the  first  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  distributing  them  m  localities  of 
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good  pasturage  and  water.  The  following  lands  about  Saltillo  were 
distributed  among  the  Spaniards  who  accompanied  Urdifiola,  and  whose 
several  residences  received  the  names  of  their  first  owners.  The  slaves  that 
he  brought  were  sent  to  Patos,  and  the  Tlaxcalteca  Indians  remained,  a  part 
of  them,  at  Saltillo,  founding  the  Pueblo  de  San  Esteban,  and  the  remainder 
were  established  at  Parras. 

Municipality  cf  Saltillo, 

Saltillo  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ramos  Arispe,  on  the  east  by  Artega 
and  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  on  the  south  by  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosi 
and  Zacatecas,  and  on  the  west  by  the  town  of  Patos.  Its  population  is 
about  30,000  inhabitants.  Its  latitude  is  25°  25'  N.,  and  its  longitude  is  i** 
15^  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Mexico,  while  its  altitude  above  the  sea  level  is 
1,597  meters^  or  about  5,200  feet,  according  to  barometrical  estimates  by 
Mr.  Miguel  S.  Maynes.  — Saltillo,  Mexico,  January  25,  1888, 

JOHN  WOESSNER, 

Consul. 


LAND  TENURE  AND  SUCCESSION  LAWS  OF  SWITZERLAND, 


It  is  certain  there  can  be  no  better  security  for  the  stability  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  country  than  by  enlisting  a  large  number  of  the  people  in  their 
support,  by  giving  them  a  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  soil.  There  is  no 
country  in  Europe  where  land  possesses  the  great  independence  and  where 
there  is  so  wide  a  distribution  of  landownerships,  as  in  Switzerland.  Agri- 
cultural industrial  education  and  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  land  have 
produced  skillful  and  thrifty  cultivators,  of  small  holdings  with  security  of 
tenure,  representing  two  thirds  of  the  entire  population.  There  are  no 
primogeniture,  copyhold,  customary  tenures  and  manorial  rights,  or  other 
artificial  obstacles  to  discourage  its  dispersion  among  small  owners.  No 
entails  aggregating  lands  and  tieing  them  up  so  that  no  living  person  shall 
be  full  owner,  but  a  mere  locum  tenens  for  some  unborn  child.  No  family 
settlements  with  *' tenants  in  common  in  tail,"  with  *' cross-remainders"  in 
tail,  by  means  of  which  an  estate  is  tied  up  till  some  tenant-in-tail  obtains 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when  he  is  able  with  the  consent  of  his  father 
who  is  tenant  for  life,  to  bar  the  entail  with  all  the  remainders,  but  as  a  rule 
when  the  dominion  is  thus  acquired  over  the  property,  it  is  usually  exercised 
in  a  re-settlement  on  the  next  generation.  There  is  no  feeling,  that  land  was 
made  to  minister  to  the  perpetual  elevation  of  a  privileged  class,  but  a  wide- 
spread and  deep-rooted  sentiment,  as  Turgot  puts  it,  tiat  "the  earth  belongs 
to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead,"  nor,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  unborn.  The 
natural  forces  of  accumulation  and  dispersion  not  only  have  fair  play  but  are 
in  every  way  facilitated,  being  unhampered  by  building  leases  for  99  years, 
perpetual  and  irredeemable  rent,  heavy  expenses  of  transfer  and  complications 
of  titles.     The  wars  of  the  15  th  and  i6th  centuries  exercised  indirectly  a 
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considerable  influence  on  Swiss  land  tenure,  by  breaking  up  .the  larger 
properties — monastic,  conventual,  and  private — which  for  some  time  had 
been  steadily  accumulating,  and  which  now  became  gradually  redistributed 
among  a  far  greater  number  of  proprietors.  It  is  from  this  period,  in  fact, 
that  the  existing  system  of  land  tenure  in  Switzerland  may  be  said  really  to 
date.  Tlie  feudal  rights  exercised  by  certain  Cantons  over  others,  which 
took  the  form  of  land  charges,  were  all  swept  away  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Helvetian  Republic  in  1798.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  especially  since  the  Constitutions  of  1830  were 
framed,  the  land  throughout  the  whole  of  Switzerland  has  been  completely 
emancipated,  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  working  side  by  side  with 
that  of  small  tenant  farmers.  The  communal  spirit,  it  is  true,  still  prevails 
extensively  with  its  various  property  rights  in  fee-simple  and  usufruct,  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Commune,  but  does  not  interfere  with 
the  laws  affording  facilities  for  the  acquisition  and  transfer  of  land.  The 
general  tendency  of  these  laws  is  to  discourage  centralization  or  the  accumu- 
lation of  landed  property  in  a  few  hands,  the  very  idea  of  which  is  repugnant 
to  the  Swiss  national  character.  And  it  is  certain  that  this  system,  the 
subdivision  of  the  soil  among  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors,  for  the  most 
part  energetic,  industrious  cultivators  of  their  own  holdings,  is  attended  with 
the  happiest  results,  and  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  towards  main- 
taining the  national  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  the  happy  and 
contented  condition  which  so  illustrates  the  country's  peasant-proprietary, 
at  once  the  strength  and  safety  of  the  Republic. 

There  exists  no  Federal  Land  Code  in  Switzerland ;  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  tenure  of  property,  each  Canton  is  completely  sovereign ;  but  the 
Federal  Code  of  Obligations  adopted  in  1881,  contains  twenty-five  articles 
relating  to  the  leases  of  land.  This  exercise  of  a  very  doubtful  power  by  the 
general  Government,  was  claimed  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  by  some  of  the 
best  constitutional  lawyers  to  be  an  interference  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil, 
and  therein  an  infringement  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  cantons.  The 
supporters  of  the  measure  met  this  objection  with  a  very  subtle  and  strained 
distinction  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  law — holding  that  it  merely  had 
to  do  with  the  rights  of  persons.  One  in  reading  its  provisions  must  concede 
they  have  a  very  intimate  and  important  connection  with  landed  property. 
However,  the  operation  of  the  law  has  proven  very  satisfactory,  and  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  meeting  desirable  ends  that  coujd  not  otherwise  be 
so  efl&ciently  done.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  its  leading  features. 
All  contracts  for  leases  are  required  to  be  written.  If  the  farm  be  delivered 
to  the  tenant  in  a  condition  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  hired, 
the  tenant  may  denounce  the  lease.  If  deteriorations  or  restrictions  not 
mentioned  in  the  covenant,  take  place,  without  the  tenants  fault,  he  may 
demand  proportionate  reduction  of  rent  or  denounce  lease,  if  proper  restitu- 
tion is  not  made  within  a  reasonable  time.  Urgent  repairs  of  any  kind, 
needed  during  the  lease,  are  to  be  made  by  the  tenant.     The  lessor  has  the 
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right  to  retain  the  movables  belonging  to  the  farm,  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent  for  the  past  and  the  current  year.  This  shall  not  include 
effects  which  according  to  the  laws  in  reference  to  debt  and  bankruptcy 
cannot  be  included  in  a  forced  execution.  The  lessor  has  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  authorities,  to  compel  a  tenant  who  wishes  to  leave  the  farm  before 
paying  his  rent,  to  leave  property  behind  him  sufficient  as  a  guaranty  against 
non-payment  of  the  same.  A  tenant  cannot  be  relieved  from  rent  when 
through  his  own  fault,  or  even  from  any  accident  in  which  he  was  directly 
concerned,  he  is  unable  to  enjoy  the  use  or  benefit  of  the  lease.  If  implements, 
stock,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  lease,  each  party  must  furnish  the  other  with 
a  detailed  inventory  duly  signed,  with  an  estimate  of  their  va.lue.  The  lessor 
must  bear  the  expense  of  any  repairs  on  a  large  scale  which  may  become 
necessary  during  the  lease,  as  soon  as  he  receives  jiotice  of  such  from  the 
tenant.  The  tenant  must  make  a  conscientious  use  of  the  land,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  lease  and  especially  to  keep  it  in  good  state  of  cultivation  — 
he  cannot  alter  the  existing  mode  of  cultivation  or  cropping  to  the  damage 
of  the  land  or  the  injury  of  a  subsequent  lease — he  must  conform  with  all 
local  laws  and  customs  as  to  paths,  foot-bridges,  ditches,  dykes,  hedges,  roofs, 
aqueducts,  etc.,  and  must  replace  all  implements  and  tools  of  small  value 
which  may  have  become  worn  out.  The  tenant  cannot  underlet  without 
consent  of  landlord.  In  absence  of  special  agreement  as  to  payment  of  rent, 
it  must  be  paid  according  to  the  local  customs,  and  in  event  of  extraordinary 
accidents  by  which  he  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  his  year's  produce,  if 
in  no  way  due  to  any  fault  on  his  part,  and  if  not  covered  by  insurance  or 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  rent,  he  may  demand  a  proportionate 
reduction.  In  the  absence  of  agreement  or  prevailing  customs,  each  party 
has  the  right  to  give  the  other  notice,  which  in  case  pf  the  land  itself,  must 
be  at  least  six  .months  before  the  nth  of  November.  With  this  notice,  even 
in  cases  of  long  leases,  where  circumstances  arise  to  render  its  continuance 
intolerable  to  either  party,  it  may  be  terminated  with  a  just  indemnity  to  the 
other  party;  this  indemnity,  even  when  referred  to  the  courts  for  adjustment,- 
must  not  be  less  than  one  year's  rent.  If  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the 
tenant  remains  in  possession  with  the  landlord's  knowledge  and  without  his 
objection,  the  lease  will  continue  in  force  from  year  to  year,  until  the  six 
months  notice  is  given. by  one  of  the  parties.  When  a  tenant  fails  to  pay 
his  rent  at  the  time  it  falls  due,  the  lessor  may  give  him  notice  that  if  not 
paid  within  sixty  days,  the  lease  will  be  cancelled — in  such  cases  the  tenant 
loses  his  right  to  the  growing  crops,  but  he  must  be  reimbursed  for  the 
expenses  incurred  in  their  cultivation,  to  be  credited  on  arrears  of  rent. 
The  lessor  has  the  right  to  cancel  a  lease  where  the  tenant  neglects  to  keep 
the  farm  in  good  order,  or  if  .after  receiving  notice,  he  fails  to  execute  any 
necessary  repairs  within  the  period  designated  by  the  landlord.  In  event  of 
a  tenant's  bankruptcy,  the  lease  expires  ipso  facto,  when  such  bankruptcy  is 
declared.  At  the  expiration  of  a  lease  the  tenant  must  hand  over  the  farm 
and  everything  specified  in  the  inventory,  just  as  they  are  at  that  moment, 
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with  indemnity  for  any  injury  tesulting  to  want  of  care  on  his  part,  and  no 
compensation  is  due  him  for  improvements  merely  the  result  of  ordinary 
care.  The  tenant  must  leave  on  the  land  the  straw  and  manure  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  year — if  however  it  exceeds  what  he  received  when  taking  possession, 
he  can  claim  compensation  for  the  difference.  The  outgoing  tenant  at  the  . 
expiration  of  his  lease,  has  the  right  to  compensation  for  any  increase  on  the 
original  valuation  of  the  farm  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  outlay  and  labor. 
This  is  sometimes  ascertained  to  a  nicety  by  means  of  a  system  of  chemical 
testing  of  the  soil. 

The  full  text  of  these  provisions  is  remarkable  for  the  patient  and  careful 
consideration  of  detail  that  marks  Swiss  federal  legislation,  leaving  but  little 
room  for  misunderstanding  or  dispute  in  construction  and  enforcement. 

But  it  is  to  the  cantonal  civil  codes  we  must  look  for  the  laws  regulating 
land  tenure  proper  in  Switzerland.  These  codes  appear  to  be  derived  from 
three  distinct  sources,  corresponding  with  the  ethnical  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation, viz.,  the  Roman,  the  old  Germanic,  and  the  Napoleonic  codes. 
The  cantons  of  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  canton  of 
Berne  (known  as  the  Jura-Bemois)^  have  the  Code  Napoleon,  it  may  be  said 
in  its  entirety;  the  codes  of  Vaud,  Fribourg,  Valois,  and  Tessin  are  based 
on  the  old  Roman  law,  harmonized  in  some  features  with  the  Code  Napoleon ; 
the  cantons  of  St.  Galle,  Appenzell,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Qbwalden,  Glarus,  and 
Bale-Ville  are  still  governed  by  ancient  statutes  or  customs,  without  any 
defined  codes;  the  remaining  cantons,  constituting  what  is  known  as  German 
Switzerland,  have  their  land  laws  framed  on  the  old  Germanic  code,  with  an 
admixture  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  There  were  no  cantonal  land  codes  pre- 
vious to  181 9 — the  oldest  one,  that  of  Vaud,  dating  from  that  year.  To 
show  the  practical  working  and  leading  provisions  of  these  codes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  summary  of  those  in  a  few  of  the  representative  cantons. 

The  canton  of  Berne,  the  most  populous,  and  the  seat  of  the  political 
capita],  has  two  separate  codes — the  western  or  Jura  district  having  adopted 
the  Code  Napoleon  in  its  entirety,  while  the  other  portion  of  the  canton  still 
uses  the  old  Germanic  code,  with  alterations  and  improvements  grafled  on  to 
it.  In  both  districts  the  acquisition  and  transfer  of  land  is  of  the  most  sim- 
ple character.  The  sale  of  land  is  absolutely  free  and  unrestricted,  the  only 
formality  consisting  of  a  contract  drawn  up  and  signed  by  both  parties,  and 
deposited  at  the  cantonal  registry  office.  There  is  a  small  registration  fee, 
which  is  divided  between  the  canton  and  the  commune.  The  largest  land- 
owners hold  from  150  to  200  acres;  these  are  very  exceptional,  40  to  50  acres 
being  considered  large  farms,  while  from  5  to  15  acres  are  the  most  common. 
Once  every  ten  years  the  land  throughout  the  whole  canton  is  valued  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  Only  one-third  of  the  landed  property  is  at  the  absolute  , 
disposal  of  the  testator,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  divided  in  equal  por- 
tions among  the  children.  The  only  way  a  testator  may  favor  a  child  is  to 
bequeath  to  him  that  portion  (one-third)  which  he  has  at  his  disposal. 
Should,  however,  the  wife  survive  her  husband,  she  enjoys  the  al»$4ute  use 
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of  all  his  property  for  her  life,  with  no  power  to  alienate  or  deal  with  it  in 
any  way,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  of  Wards,  a  body  to  be 
found  in  every  Bernese  commune.  Failing  wife  or  children,  the  property  is 
divided  equally  among  the  heirs  at  law,  should  there  be  no  will  disposing  of 
the  available  one-third.  There  is  an  exception,  not  embodied  in  the  code, 
but  founded  in  an  immemorial  custom,  which  prevails  in  the  extensive  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Emmenthal  (canton  of  Berne),  where  the  youngest  son 
inherits  by  right  all  the  landed  property  at  the  decease  of  both  his  parents, 
subject  to  an  annual  indemnity  paid  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  in  this 
way  may  be  said  to  hold  a  primary  mortgage  on  the  land.  It  is  this  custom 
which  has  held  together  the  comparatively  large  estates  of  150  to  200  acres, 
above  mentioned. 

In  the  canton  of  Vaud  the  sale  and  acquisition  of  landed  property  is  as 
unrestricted  as  in  that  of  Berne.  One-half  of  the  property  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  testator;  the  other  must  go  to  the  children  in  equal  proportions. 
Failing  issue,  and  if  the  deceased  died  intestate  and  be  unmarried  or  a 
widower,  his  brothers  and  sisters  succeed  to  half  of  the  property,  and  his 
parents  to  the  other  half.  If  none  of  these  members  of  his  family  survive, 
the  property  is  divided  equally  among  the  ascendants  in  the  paternal  and 
maternal  line.  In  this  canton,  where  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle 
forms  so  important  an  industry,  certain  legislation  closely  appertaining  to  the 
occupation  of  the  soil  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  This  is  cheptel — a 
contract  by  which  one  party  undertakes  to  supply  another  with  a  certain 
number  of  cattle  to  tend  and  feed  under  certain  specified  conditions.  This 
*'  chepter*  is  of  various  kinds.  In  one  the  hirer  has  the  right  to  the  milk, 
work,  and  manure  of  the  cattle,  the  wool  and  increase  being  shared  equally, 
the  loss  also  equally  divided.  It  is  illegal  for  the  two  parties  to  enter  into 
any  contract  by  which  the  hirer  undertakes  to  bear  all  losses.  Then  there  is 
'^^ cheptel dmoitie^^  (partial) — where  two  owners  of  cattle  who  do  not  pos- 
sess a  sufficient  number  to  lease  them,  each  on  his  account,  join  together  and 
lease  their  stock  to  a  third  party,  sharing  the  profit  and  loss  with  him  on  the 
same  conditions  and  terms  as  in  the  first  described.  The  third  class  ot 
**  cheptel  *'  is  where  the  tenant  farmer  rents  the  landlord's  cattle  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  farm,  on  condition  of  his  taking  all  risks,  and  that  when  the 
lease  expires  he  shall  leave  behind  him  a  herd  of  cattle  of  the  same  value  as 
that  at  which  they  were  originally  estimated.  All  the  profits  from  these  cattle 
go  to  the  farmer  until  the  lease  expires.  The  manure,  however,  belongs  to 
the  farm,  and  must  be  employed  for  its  exclusive  use.  The  leasing  on 
celpage  of  cattle  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  '* cheptel,**  only 
it  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  being  usually  practised  by  owners  of  one  or  two, 
instead  of  a  large  number  of  cows.  In  this  case  the  hirer  has  only  a  right  to 
the  milk,  and  to  the  calves  which  may  be  born  during  the  lease. 

In  the  canton  of  Basle  the  testator  can  only  dispose  of  that  part  of  his 
estate  which  fialls  to  his  heirs.  If  those  heirs  be  children  he  may  by  will 
deprive  them  of  at  most  one  child's  interest  or  share,  not  in  any  case  to 
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exceed  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  estate.  Jf  the  heirs  be  parent  he  can  dis- 
pose of  one-half  of  the  estate,  or  more  by  virtue  of  a  legally  authenticated 
assent  of  the  latter.  If  the  wife  survive,  she  is  entitled,  in  the  absence*  of  a 
marriage  settlement,  to  two-thirds  of  the  estate.  A  marriage  settlement  may 
entirely  annul  the  operation  of  the  community  of  property  which  otherwise 
prevails.  In  this  case  the  entire  estate  of  a  deceased  husband  or  wife  falls  to 
the  heirs.  Sons  and  daughters  share  alike.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  regarded 
alike  whether  both  or  one  of  the  parents  are  the  same.  In  the  absence  of 
descendants,  parents  share  equally  as  heirs;  if  one  of  the  latter  is  deceased 
the  survivor  takes  the  whole.  Descendants  of  a  deceased  heir  who  are  within 
the  fifth  degree  of  consanguinity  share  equally  the  part  which  would  have 
fallen  to  their  ancestor.  Illegitimate  children  inherit  from  the  mother,  but 
not  from  the  father  unless  legitimated  by  marriage  of  the  parents. 

Canton  of  St.  Galle:  A  testator,  in  case  he  leaves  but  one  child,  can 
dispose  by  will  or  otherwise  of  one-half  of  his  property;  if  two  children,  • 
only  one-third;  and  if  three  or  more,  not  more  than  one-fourth.  In  event 
of  having  no  legal  heirs  he  may  dispose  of  three-fourths  of  his  property,  the 
remaining  one-fourth  passing  to  the  canton.  If  the  heirs  be  father,  mother, 
or  other  near  relatives,  he  is  not  permitted  to  dispose  by  will  of  more  than 
one-half.  If  there  are  relatives  beyond  that  and  within  the  tenth  degree  he 
may  dispose  of  two-thirds  of  his  property.  If  the  wife  survives  she  is  enti- 
tled to  one-half  of  the  estate;  however,  if  there  be  children  also  then  the 
wife  takes  only  a  child's  part.  Sons  and  daughters  take  alike,  with  this 
modification — the  sons  have  the  preference  of  the  real  estate;  tools  and 
implements,  if  they  be  mechanics;  books  or  libraries,  if  they  are  professional 
men — for  which,  however,  they  must  pay  a  fair  price  to  the  other  heirs. 
Two  per  cent  of  all  property  disposed  of  by  will  goes  to  the  canton.  Any 
person  eighteen  years  old  and  of  disposing  mind  may  make  a  will.  Every 
will  must  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  two  of  whom  must  be  able  to  write 
their  names.  A  woman's  property  brought  into  the  marriage  remains  her 
property,  the  interest  only  to  be'  appropriated  by  the  husband  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family. 

Canton  of  Zurich :  No  limitations  as  to  right  of  testator  to  dispose  of  his 
property  by  will,  except  as  to  interest  of  surviving  wife.  When  the  wife 
survives  she  first  is  entitled  to  withdraw  the  property  she  brought  into  the 
marriage,  the  household  furniture  in  case  it  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  net  estate,  and  if  there  be  children  she  takes  the  usufruct  of  one-half  of 
the  estate  or  the  fee-simple  of  one-eighth ;  if  there  be  no  children,  but  parents 
of  the  deceased  living,  she  takes  the  usufmct  of  the  whole  estate  or  fee-simple 
of  one-fourth;  if  only  grandparents  living,  the  fee-simple  of  one-half  and 
the  usufruct  of  the  other  half  If  the  wife  marries  the  usufruct  is  reduced 
one-half.  As  to  sons  and  daughters,  in  the  father's  estate  the  sons  have  a 
preferred  right  to  take  the  real  estate  with  the  appurtenances  against  payment 
of  a  moderate  valuation.  Sons  also  have  a  preferred  right  to  take  the 
property  pertaining  to  the  paternal  industry,  such  as  tools,  professional  imple- 
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ments,  cattle,  etc.,  without,  however,  any  deduction  from  the  actual  value 
thereof.  Sons  take  without  compensation  the  paternal  wardrobe,  arms,  out- 
fit, bedding,  and  seal.  Family  records  go  to  the  oldest  son  without  charge. 
The  common  paternal  inheritance  is  divided  equally  among  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. In  the  maternal  estate,  the  clothing,  house  linen,  and  washing  utensils 
go  to  the  daughters  without  charge;  also  the  jewelry,  valuables,  and  savings 
of  the  mother  if  they  do  not  exceed  in  value  five  one-hundredths  of  the 
estate,  any  excess  must  be  paid  for  by  them.  The  common  maternal  inheri- 
tance is  divided  equally,  but  the  sons  have  the  preference  of  the  real  estate 
against  payment  of  its  full  value. 

In  the  canton  of  Geneva  the  Code  Napoleon  or  Code  Civil  Francis  sub- 
stantially exists,  that  canton  having  been  the  capital  of  the  French  Depart6- 
ment  des  L^man  from  1798  to  1814,  when  it  joined  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
becoming  the  twenty-second  and  last  canton. 

The  notion  of  family  co-proprietorship  predominates  in  the  German  can- 
tons and  testamentary  power  is  much  limited.  In  1865  the  canton  of  Appen- 
zell  went  so  far  as  to  decree  that  it  was  an  anomaly  that  a  free  citizen  who 
enacted  laws  for  himself  should  be  fettered  as  heretofore  in  his  testamentary 
powers,  and  that  he  should  have  thenceforward  the  right  to  dispose  by  will 
of  one-fiftieth  of  his  property  if  he  had  children,  and  of  one-twentieth  if  he 
had  none.  And  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  before  the  Bluntschli's  code,  those 
who  had  children  were  obliged  to  leave  them,  all  their  property,  and  failing 
children,  the  relations  of  whatever  degree,  had  a  right  to  their  legitimate 
share.  In  certain  cantons,  that  of  Claris  for  instance,  the  consent  of  the  heirs 
is  necessary  before  the  smallest  legacy  can  be  made.  In  the  Canton  of  Mid- 
walden,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a  legacy  is  submitted  to  a  jury,  who 
are  empowered  to  decide  whether  such  legacy  is  just  and  in  conformity  with 
the  position  of  the  testator,  the  legatee,  and  the  testator's  children.  Three 
German  cantons,  Schaffhausen,  Thurgovie  and  the  Grisons,  which  place  re- 
strictions on  the  free  disposal  of  the  inherited  property,  are  much  more  lib- 
eral in  the  case  of  acquired  property.  In  Southern  Switzerland,  except  im 
the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and  Valais,  the  law  goes  so  far  as  absolutely  to  for- 
bid special  contracts  made  during  lifetime  with  regard  to  succession,  except 
in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  so  as  to  have  the  testamentary  form  free  and 
untrammelled  with  regard  to  property  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  testator; 
but  in  fact  no  such  thing  as  a  law  of  entail  is  known  in  any  of  the  cantons. 
Some  of  the  canton  laws  evidenced  an  alarm  at  the  infinitisimal  subdivision 
of  land,  and  Argovie,  Thurgovie  and  Soleure  have  passed  laws  fixing  the  limit 
for  subdivision  at  extent  varying  between  5,000  and  20,000  square  feet. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  tendency  to  facilitate  rather  than  to  restrict, 
the  disposal  by  will  of  property  in  general,  in  view  of  the  more  extended  move- 
ment of  the  population  and  the  consequent  dispersal  of  families,  and  the  laws 
of  enforced  succession  are  being  gradually  modified  and  repealed.  At  pres- 
ent as  regards  succession,  as  to  landed  or  any  other  property — for  in  point 
of  fact  no  distinction  or  very  little  is  made  between  the  two — there  is  a  vast 
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dissimilarity  in  the  legislation  and  practice  of  the  various  cantons.  But 
through  all  the  varying  degrees,  in  almost  every  canton  there  is  some  limita- 
tion to  parental  freedom  of  bequest,  intervening  for  the  protection  of  the 
children — in  some  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  goods  and  lands  inherited 
and  those  acquired,  but  it  is  the  same  principle  of  the  **  legitime"  as  the  legal 
portion  of  the  children,  one  which  the  testator  is  not  allowed  to  exercise 
powers  of  disposition,  and  under  the  term  "children'*  by  many  codes  are 
included  descendants  of  whatever  degree,  who,  however,  take  together  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  stock  from  which  they  spring. 

Switzerland  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe  presents  many  striking 
contrasts  to  the  institutions  and  customs  that  surround  her,  and  in  none  more 
so  than  in  her  treatment  of  land  as  a  source  of  national  comfort  and  well- 
being,  instead  of  as  an  instrument  for  maintaining  family  dignity.  No  sort 
of  social  distinction  or  political  privilege  is  associated  with  its  ownership,  and 
the  legal  differences  between  real  and  personal  property  especially  as  regards 
the  simple  and  inexpensive  transfer  being  reduced  to  the  smallest  minimum 
that  practical  convenience  will  allow.  The  cultivator,  who  is  generally  the 
proprietor,  is  shorn  by  neither  rent  nor  taxes,  the  land  fulfills  its  duty  and 
guarantees  the  workers  a  fair  enjoyment  of  the  produce.  As  for  the  security 
of  the  property,  it  should  be  tolerably  well  secured  where  two-thirds  are 
owners.  It  is  certainly  the  best  security  for  anything  to  intrust  the  largest 
possible  number  of  persons  in  its  preservation  and  the  smallest  in  its  destruc- 
tion. The  households  in  Switzerland  each  with  its  little  land  are  said  to 
number  nearly  six  hundred  thousand,  one-fifth  of  the  population.  Even  in 
the  cantons  of  the  large  cities  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
people  live  in  the  towns.  As  an  instance  of  the  minute  subdivision  of  the 
land,  there  is  a  case  reported  of  a  cherrytree  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  that 
was  found  to  belong  to  seven  different  proprietors.  '  *  Three  acres  and  a  cow '  * 
are  literally  exemplified  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a  fortunate  condition.  No  occu- 
pation is  fitted  to  develop  a  morally  as  well  as  physically  healthy  race  than 
husbandry — genuine  husbandry  when  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  at  the  same  time 
the  owner.  Poets,  historians  and  philosophers  who  love  to  dwell  on  the  cor- 
rupted children  of  the  towns  and  the  charms  of  the  simple  virtues  of  the 
staunch  ploughmen,  would  find  their  Utopia  in  Switzerland. 

Blessed  in  not  being  a  great  Power  and  required  to  spend  millions  in  the 
game  of  European  diplomacy,  her  whole  attention  and  ambition  is  directed 
to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  her  people.  And  trace  up  the  solid  ster- 
ling elements  of  Swiss  peasant  character,  and  their  source  will  be  found  in  the 
educative  power  of  property,  especially  property  in  land,  and  the  absence  of 
that  inequality  which  Matthew  Arnold  says,  "materialises  the  upper  class, 
vulgarises  the  middle  class,  and  brutalises  the  lower. ' '  The  Swiss  peasant  has 
not  only  the  responsibilities  of  a  capitalist  on  a  small  scale,  already  a  most 
important  mental  training  to  begin  with,  but  he  receives  and  has  long  received 
the  benefits  of  a  political  education.  The  blue-bloused  son  of  the  soil,  in 
time  perhaps  is  conseiller  municipale  and  mayor  of  the  commune.     He  is 
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^bound  to  know  something  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country.  He 
is  accustomed  to  public  business,  to  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  to  the  give 
and  take  ot  civic  life  generally.  He  indeed  inherits  a  certain  amoimt  of  po- 
litical education,  as  well  as  those  qualities  of  foresight,  thrift  and  sobriety  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable.  His  courtesy  and  intelligence  would  do  credit 
to  any  class  in  any  country.  He  works  hard,  perhaps  fares  hard,  his  bread 
may  be  black,  his  raiment  scanty  and  his  existence  plodding,  but  he  is  a  free 
man  and  independent,  he  has  his  home  with  its  dignity  and  stimulus  of  own- 
ship,  and  he  is  contented  and  cheerful. — Berne,  March  i,  1888. 

BOYD  WINCHESTER, 

Consul  General, 


THE    NATIONAL    LIBRARY    AT    LIMA. 


I  venture  to  lay  before  you  a  brief  abstract  of  a  report  recently  published 
here  regarding  the  condition  of  the  celebrated  National  Library  of  Lima, 
which  at  one  time  held  a  most  important,  and  indeed  an  exceptional  position, 
from  the  value  of  the  treasures  it  possessed.  But  during  the  period  of  the 
occupation  of  Lima  by  the  victorious  forces  of  Chili  the  general  in  com- 
mand permitted  the  sacking  and  spoliation  of  that  magnificent  collection, 
allowing  his  soldiers  to  use  the  building  as  a  barrack,  and  to  dispose  of  its 
precious  contents  to  satisfy  their  most  trifling  requirements.  MaYiuscripts  of 
inestimable  literary  value  were  afterwards  found  in  the  drinking  shops  and 
groceries,  mutilated  and  used  for  wrapping  paper,  where  they  had  been 
exchanged  by  the  troopers  for  their  supplies  of  rum  and  tobacco.  Numbers 
of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  the  library  were  shipped  to  Chili  to  fill 
the  shelves  of  private  individuals  and  those  of  the  national  library  at 
Santiago,  and  with  great  diflSculty  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  them  has 
been  recovered.  Protests  at  the  time  were  made  against  these  depredations, 
the  better  feelings  of  the  despoilers  were  appealed  to  in  vain  by  neutrals  at 
'  Lima,  and  the  minister  of  the  United  States  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  sacriligious  robbery ;  all  to  no  result.  When  the  conquerors 
left  Lima  the  library,  occupied  as  a  barrack  and  military  office,  was  almost 
in  the  condition  of  that  of  Alexandria  after  its  wanton  destruction.  Since 
then  the  efforts  made  towards  re-establishing  it  have  met  with  much  success. 
The  Government,  the  municipality  of  Lima,  and  many  private  persons 
have  been  liberal  and  generous  in  their  donations  of  money  and  books. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  its  different  departments, 
especially  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  has  contributed  a  large  number  of 
valuable  volumes.  The  French  Republic  has  also  enriched  the  stores  of  the 
renascent  library,  and  many  important  exchanges  have  been  effected  with 
institutions  of  a  similar  class  on  this  continent. 

Before  the  spoilation  the  library  contained  56,127  volumes.     When  the 
Chilian  army  departed  there  were  less  than  800  volumes  scattered  on  the 
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ground  amidst  the  burned  shelves,  the  broken  desks,  and  general  ruin  of  the 
building.  The  only  reminiscence  of  the  former  glory  of  the  institution  was 
in  the  portraits  of  the  long  line  of  viceroys,  which  the  victors  regarded  as 
of  little  interest  at  home,  and  of  no  saleable  value  here.  From  the  report, 
of  which  an  abstract  is  enclosed,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  library  at 
present  will  be  readily  apparent.  —  Callao,  March  5,  1888. 

H.  M.  BRENT, 

Consul, 

Thirty  days  alter  the  independence  of  Pern  was  proclaimed  at  Lima,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  182 1,  General  San  Martin  and  his  minister,  Garcia  del  Rio,  issued  a  decree  estab- 
lishing the  National  Library,  and  on  the  17th  of  September,  1822,  it  was  solemnly  inang- 
nrated,  possessing  then  11,256  volumes,  of  which  600  were  donated  by  the  university,  the 
municipality  and  General  San  Martin.  The  basis  of  the  library  was  that  left  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus  when  its  members  were  expelled  from  the  domains  of  Spain,  and  which  numbered 
over  8,000  volumes.  This  was  soon  augmented  by  a  gift  from  Dr.  Juentes  Pacheco  of  7,700 
books,  some  of  which  were  of  great  variety  and  value,  and  in  1830  the  shelves  contained 
20488  volumes  in  alL  Steadily  increasing  under  the  able  direction  of  such  distinguished 
men  as  Davila-Condemarin,  Vidal,  Vigil  and  Odriozola  the  possessions  of  the  library,  afler 
fifty-eight  years  of  existence,  were  56,127  volumes,  when  in  March,  1 881,  the  Chilian  Gen- 
eral Ix^^  ordered  that  its  treasures  should  be  looted  by  his  soldiery.  The  library  possessed 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  editions  of  the  Holy  Bible,  of  the  Divina  Commedie  and  of  Don 
Quiyote.  Over  200  Elzevirs  and  150  incimabula,  dated  up  to  1591,  established  the  library 
among  learned  and  literary  men  as  by  far  the  most  valuable  in  South  America. 

When  the  Chilian  army  of  occupation  retired  from  Lima  in  1883,  the  Government  of  Peru 
named  as  director  of  a  library  which  then  existed  but  in  name  Don  Ricardo  Palma,  one  of  the 
most  erudite  writers  which  Peru  has  produced,  and  whose  poetical  and  quaint  traditions  of 
the  early  Colonial  da3rs  and  of  the  stirring  period  of  the  Independence  have  carried  his  fame 
wherever  the  Spanish  language  is  read  and  spoken.  He  found  less  than  eight  hundred  vol- 
umes scattered  throughout  the  building,  on  the  floors  and  in  the  stalls,  which  the  Chilian 
troopers  had  built  out  of  the  moth-eaten  shelves  of  the  library.  Cart  loads  of  books  had  been 
sent  to  Callao,  and  frx>m  there  shipped  to  Chili,  where  they  enrich  the  national  libraries  of  that 
Republic.  Thousands  of  valuable  volumes  and  inestimable  manuscripts  had  been  disposed  of 
by  the  soldiers  to  gratify  their  taste  for  Peruvian  liquors  and  tobacco.  Fortunately  many  of 
these  works  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  appreciative  persons,  who  only  awaited  the 
departure  of  the  spoilers  to  return  them  to  their  legitimate  owner,  and  Seiior  Don  Ricardo 
Palma  speedily  acquired  from  this  source  nearly  twelve  thousand  volumes  which  had  been 
impressed  with  the  seal  of  the  library.  His  efforts  were  unwear3ring  in  seeking  at  home  and 
abroad  for  further  contributions  to  the  reviving  institution.  Being  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Spanish  Academy,  he  interested  the  potent  directors  of  that  society  in  his  exertion,  and 
soon  by  every  steamer  arriving  at  Callao  came  valuable  contingents  of  books  and  publications 
generously  taken  from  the  stores  of  the  foreign  libraries  and  destined  for  their  unfortunate  sis- 
ter. The  Governments  of  France  and  of  the  United  States  were  liberal  in  their  gilts.  On  the 
shelves  of  the  library  are  many  of  the  official  publications  from  Washington  with  superb  maps 
and  charts,  which  were  most  gratefully  accepted.  Chili  was  appealed  to  to  restore  her  wrongly 
acquired  spoil,  but  the  request  was  not  heartily  responded  to.  Still  by  dint  of  great  exertions, 
and  with  the  basis  of  the  12,000  volumes,  the  former  property  of  the  institution,  Sefior  Palma 
was  enabled  to  formally  open  the  library  eight  months  after  the  commencement  of  his  labors 
in  July,  1884,  with  27,894  volumes  all  of  which  had  been  generously  donated  or  willingly  re- 
stored. Now,  the  number  of  books  reaches  33,000,  or  more  than  half  of  that  it  possessed  when 
the  enemy  took  armed  occupation  of  its  peaceful  halb. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR   BONDING. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs  sent  us  yesterday  the  following  regulations,  which  come  io 
operation  on  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chinese  Government  having  assented  in  the  Revised  German  Treaty  to  the  experi- 
mental establishment  of  bonded  warehouses  at  Shanghai,  the  following  provisional  regula 
tions  have  been  drawn  up.  They  are  divided  into  four  sections,  according  as  they  effect — 
1°,  vessels;  2°,  cargo;  3**,  the  custom  hous€;  4**,  the  bonded  warehouse, 

I**.  —  Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  German   Vessels, 

1.  After  arrival  and  consular  report,  the  import  manifests  of  German  vessels  are  to  be 
lodged  with  the  customs. 

2.  When  the  consul's  report  has  been  received,  the  manifest  handed  in,  and  permits  to 
land  applied  for  and  issued,  the  vessel  will  be  allowed  to  discharge. 

3.  When  import  cargo  has  bee  0  discharged,  export  cargo  shipped,  and  dues  and  duties 
paid,  the  customs  clearance  will  U.'  issued.  The  customs  will  enter  on  the  clearance  the 
amount  of  import  duties  paid  on  foreign  goods  and  the  number  of  packages  of  foreign  goods 
bonded  upon  which  duty  has  not  been  paid. 

4.  The  rules  r^arding  export  duties,  coast  trade  duties,  and  tonnage  dues  remain  as  before. 

2**. — Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Importers, 

5.  A  distinction  is  made  between  a  vessel's  import  foreign  cargo  and  her  native  cargo. 
While  foreign  goods  may  be  bonded  or  not,  at  the  importer's  option,  native  goods  will  be 
treated  as  before — i.  ^.,  released  upon  payment  of  duty — and  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  placed 
in  bond. 

6.  Foreign  goods  may,  at  the  importer's  option,  be  either  treated  as  before — i.  e.^pay  duly 
and  be  released — or  may  be  bonded.  The  importer  must  state  on  his  import  application — 
in  addition  to  the  description,  number  of  packages,  weight,  and  value  of  the  goods — on  which 
goods  he  wishes  to  pay  duty  and  on  which  he  wishes  to  defer  payment,  in  order  that  the  cus- 
toms may  know  whether  to  issue  a  duty  memo,  or  a  bonding  permit. 

Local  Rule  I.  An  application  for  general  discharge  permit  will  be  held  to  be  an  applica- 
tion for  importation  on  payment  of  duty. 

7.  The  importer  must  in  all  cases  obtain  a  bonding  permit  before  landing  his  cargo  and 
placing  it  in  bond. 

Local  Rule  1.  Goods  for  which  a  bonding  permit  is  issued  must  be  taken  direct  to  the 
bonded  warehouse. 

8.  If  the  importer  wishes  to  take  samples  of  goods  placed  in  bond,  he  must  first  obtain  a 
sample  permit  fjx>m  the  customs  before  opening  the  packages.  The  bonded  warehouse  keeper 
will,  upon  production  of  this  sample  permit,  allow  the  packages  to  be  opened  and  samples 
taken,  and  the  original  packages  will  then  be  closed  in  whatever  way  the  importer  and  ware- 
house keeper  may  agree  upon. 

9.  When  the  importer  wishes  his  goods,  or  any  portion  of  them,  to  be  released  from  bond, 
he  must  su{^ly  the  customs  with  a  description  of  the  goods,  number  of  packages,  weight, 
value,  date  of  bonding,  name  of  importing  vessel,  destination,  name  of  exporting  vessel,  etc., 
when  applying  for  duty  memo.,  release  pennit,  or  shipping  permit.  Goods  for  sale  in  Shan- 
ghai, or  for  re-export  to  a  Yangtze  Port,  must  pay  import  duty  before  being  released  from 
bond.  If  intended  for  re-exportation  to  other  tr^^rty  ports,  or  to  a  foreign  port,  they  will  not 
be  required  to  pay  duty  before  quitting  bond, 
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Local  Rule  I.  Goods  for  which  a  permit  to  ship  in  bond  (non-Kluty  paid)  or  a  permit  to 
withdraw  from^bond  for  shipment  is  issued  must,  in  case  of  faihire  of  shipment,  be  taken  durect 
to  the  customs  jetty  lor  examination;  application  to  withdraw  from  bond  for  import  must  then 
be  made  for  such  shut-out  cargo. 

10.  Goods  removed  from  the  bonded  warehouse  without  a  permit  will  be  confiscated,  and 
the  pn^etors  of  the  bonded  warehouse  will  be  responsible  for  the  amount  of  the  duty  leviable. 

11.  Twelve  months  are  proposed  as  the  limit  during  which  goods  may  remain  in  bond.  If 
not  applied  for  by  the  importer  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  proprietors  of  the  bonded 
warehouse  must  pay  the  import  duty  and  remove  the  goods  elsewhere. 

12.  The  insurance  of  bonded  goods,  warehouse  charges,  and  indemnity  for  fire  or  loss,  are 
matters  to  be  arranged  between  the  proprietors  of  the  bonded  warehouse  and  the  importers, 
and  do  not  concern  the  customs. 

3**. — Regulations  to  be  Given  Effect  to  by  the  Customs. 

13.  Seeing  that  German  vessels  will  arrive  with  cargo  which  is,  and  with  cargo  which  is 
not,  to  be  bonded,  the  customs  must  first  receive  the  consular  report  and  import  manifest  be- 
fore issuing  permits  to  discharge,  etc. 

14.  On  application  from  the  importer  to  bond  foreign  goods,  the  custpms  will  issue  the 
bonding  permit  with  the  permit  to  land. 

15.  On  application  from  the  importer,  the  customs  will  issue  a  sample  permit  to  open 
packages  in  bond  for  the  pmpose  of  taking  samples. 

16.  When  the  importer  desires  to  dispose  of  bonded  goods  in  Shanghai,  or  to  re-export 
them  to  a  Yangtze  Port,  the  customs  will,  upon  application,  issue  a  duty  memo.,  and  upon 
production  of  the  receipt  will  grant  a  release  permit,  and,  if  required,  a  Yangtze  export  permit. 

17.  Upon  application  from  the  importer  to  re-export  bonded  goods  to  a  treaty  port,  other 
than  a  Yangtze  port,  or  to  a  foreign  port,  the  customs  will  issu^  a  release  permit  and  an  export 
permit. 

18.  The  customs  will  enter  on  the  clearance  of  each  German  vessel  the  amount  of  import 
doty  paid,  and  the  number  of  packages  placed  in  bond  on  which  payment  of  duty  is  deferred. 

19.  The  form  of  bond  to  be  entered  into  by  the  proprietors  of  the  bonded  warehouse,  the 
books  to  be  kept  there,  the  arrangements  for  either  permanently  stationing  customs  officers  at 
the  warehouse  or  for  periodical  inspection,  as  well  as  the  rule  for  the  daily  routine  of  work  at 
the  warehouse,  will  be  decided  by  the  Shanghai  customs  as  circumstances  require. 

20.  In  the  quarterly  returns  of  revenue  the  duty  paid  on  goods  released  from  bond  is  to  be 
entered  in  the  return  for  the  current  quarter;  and  in  the  annual  trade  returns  such  goods  are  to 
be  entered  under  their  proper  flag.  Goods  remaining  in  bond  are  to  be  treated,  as  regards 
these  returns,  as  yet  not  imported. 

4*'. — Rules  to  be  Observed  by  the  Proprietors  of  Bonded  Warehouses. 

21.  The  proprietors  of  warehouses  appointed  by  the  Shanghai  customs  to  store  goods  in 
bond  must  enter  into  bonds  in  which  they  bind  themselves  to  observe  all  the  regulations  of 
the  Shanghai  customs,  and  engage  that  no  goods  shall  enter  the  warehouse  without  a  permit, 
and  that,  once  in  the  warehouse,  goods  shall  not  be  opened  or  released  without  the  proper  per- 
mit; and  in  the  event  of  goods  being  so  opened  or  released  without  permit,  the  said  proprie- 
tors bmd  themselves  to  pay  a  fine  of  so  many  times  the  duty  leviable  on  the  goods  concerned. 

Local  Rule  I.  Bonded  warehouses  shall  be  exclusively  reserved  for  the  storage  of  bonded 
gpods. 
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Z^iol  Rule  2.  Warehouses  now  authorized  by  the  Shanghai  customs  to  store  goods  in  bond 
are  as  follows,  viz  : 

Warehouse  No.  14  at  the  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Company's  lower  Hoogkew 
wharf,  for  the  storage  of  bonded  cargo  ex  vessels  moored  at  that  wharf,  and  where  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  the  reception,  landing,  and  storage  of  bonded  goods,  water-borne,  from 
vessels  not  moored  at  that  wharf. 

The  bonding  of  other  warehouses  will  be  made  known  to  the  public  by  a  notification  dis- 
played at  the  custom  house. 

Local  Rule  3.  Each  door  of  every  bonded  warehouse  shall  be  marked  in  conspicuous  let- 
ters with  the  word  **  bonded ; "  and  each  such  door  will  be  provided  by  the  customs,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  warehouse  proprietor,  with  a  second  lock,  the  key  of  which  slmll  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  customs  officers. 

22.  The  proprietors  of  bonded  warehouses  must  keep  books,  the  form  of  which  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  customs,  in  which  must  be  recorded  particulars  of  aU  goods  which  enter  and 
leave  the  warehouse,  as  well  as  full  particulars  of  the  opening  of  packages  for  the  purposes  of 
taking  samples. 

23.  Custom  officers,  whether  |>ermanently  stationed  at  the  warehouse  or  coming  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection,  shall  at  all  times  have  access  to,  and  be  at  liberty  to  examine,  both  books 
and  cargo  without  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  bonded  warehouse. 

24.  Goods  for  which  the  in^)orter  has  obtained  a  bonded  permit  will  be  checked  on  ar- 
rival at  the  bonded  warehouse  by  the  warehouse  keeper  in  the  presence  of  the  customs  officer  . 
before  being  stored.    At  the  same  time  an  entry  will  be  made  in  the  warehouse  book,  and  the 
bonding  permit  will  then  be  receipted  and  handed  to  the  customs  officer  to  be  filed. 

25.  On  the  presentaticxi  by  the  importer  of  a  sample  permit  to  take  samples,  the  bonded 
warehouse  keeper  must  inform  the  customs  officer,  in  order  that  both  may  be  present  when  tiie 
packages  are  opened  and  the  samples  extracted.  On  the  packages  being  re-closed,  the  ware- 
house keeper  must  make  a  full  entry  in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  then  hand  the  sam- 
ple permit  to  the  customs  officer  to  be  filed. 

26.  When  the  importer  brings  to  the  bonded  warehouse  a  release  permit  for  goods  to  be 
disposed  of  in  Shanghai  or  re-exported  to  a  Yangtze  port,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  warehouse 
keq)er  to  infonn  the  custom  officer,  in  order  that  both  may  personally  see  to  the  release  of  the 
goods.  The  warehouse  keeper  must  at  the  same  time  enter  the  particulars  in  the  prescribed 
duty-paid  book,  and  then  hand  the  release  permit  to  the  customs  officer  to  be  filed. 

27.  When  the  importer  brings  to  the  bonded  warehouse  a  release  permit  for  goods  to  be 
re-exported  to  a  treaty  port  other  than  a  Yangtze  port,  or  to  a  foreign  port,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  warehouse  keeper  to  inform  the  customs  officer,  in  order  that  both  may  ]x:rsonally  see 
to  the  release  of  the  goods.  The  warehouse  keeper  must  at  the  same  time  enter  the  particu- 
lars in  the  prescribed  re-export  book,  and  then  hand  the  release  permit  to  the  customs  officer 
to  be  filed. 

28.  Twelve  months  is  proposed  as  the  limit  during  which  goods  may  remain  in  bond.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  if  the  importer  has  not  applied  for  his  goods,  the  proprietors  of 
the  bonded  warehouse  must  pay  the  import  duty  and  remove  them  elsewhere. 

29.  The  storage  and  custody  of  goods  in  the  bonded  warehouse,  warehouse  charges,  in- 
surance, etc.,  are  declared  to  be  private  matters  to  be  arranged  by  the  proprietors  of  the  bonded 
warehouse,  and  do  not  concern  the  customs.  The  customs,  however,  are  to  be  kept  infonned 
of  the  warehouse  rules. 

The  above  regulations  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration,  or  cancellation,  as  the  Shan- 
ghai customs  may  from  time  to  time  decide  to  be  necessary.  The  four  main  divisions,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  maintained. 
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IMPORTS   OF    KEROSENE    INTO    INDIA. 

Imports  of  kerosene  to  British  India  for  ten  months  ended  January  31, 
1888:  From  United  States  2i)554f536  gallons,  valued  at  $2,742,862;  from 
Russia  in  Asia  2,857,269  gallons,  valued  at  $406,517;  from  other  countries 
122,696  gallons,  valued  at  $24,996.  In  view  of  the  interest  that  now  exists 
in  Russian  competition  in  the  mineral  oil  trade  of  India,  I  thought  the  fore- 
going additional  fncts  would  be  of  value  to  American  exporters  of  kerosene. 
If  the  values  of  American  and  Russian  oils  respectively,  as  above  stated,  are 
correctly  given  in  the  Government  report  from  which  I  compile  them,  they 
show  the  important  fact  that  Russian  oil  laid  down  in  India  costs  over  14 
cents  per  gallon,  while  American  oil  costs  less  than  13  cents;  and  yet  the 
Russian  article  is  admittedly  inferior  in  quality  and  sells  for  materially  less 
in  this  market  than  good  American  oil, — Calcutta,  March  10, 1888, 

B.  F.  BONHAM, 

Consul-  General, 

URUGUAYAN    WOOL 

Uruguayan  wool  is  quoted  in  the  markets  of  the  world  as  of  the  very 
highest  and  finest  class.  Indeed^  it  is  said  here,  that  the  sheep  farmers  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  as  also  the  finest  Lincoln  and  merino  shearers 
who  visit  Montevideo,  admit  that  they  are  not  able  to  produce  such  superior 
qualities  of  wool,  especially  at  such  small  cost  and  in  such  abundance. 

It  is  also  said  that  these  fine  classes  are  the  sorts  especially  demanded  in 
the  United  States,  and  hence  a  large  increase  in  the  wool  trade  is  anticipated. 

The  fact  that  Uruguayan  wool  is  so  fine  is  still  more  remarkable  when  it ' 
is  considered  that  Argentine  wool,  produced  just  across  the  river,  is  unusually 
coarse  and  dirty. — Montevideo,  March  12,  1888, 

JOHN  E.  BACON, 
Consul, 

THE    WORKING   CLASSES   OF    BARMEN. 

According  to  the  latest  census  the  population  of  the  town  of  Barmen, 
which,  next  to  Aix-la^Chapelle  and  Munich-Gladbach,  employs  the  largest 
number  of  work  people  in  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  amounts  to  109,- 
000,  of  which  17,000  belong  to  the  working  classes.  These  work  people  are 
mainly  engaged  in  textile  factories  and  dye  works,  the  smaller  proportion  in 
belt-twisting  establishments,  hs^rd^yarn,  button,  and  machine  factories.  The 
textile  workers,  ccovstituting  the  large,  majority,  have  this  advantage  over  all 
other  workers  in  tl^  Wiil^  provinces  and  Westphalia — they  receive  the  high- 
est wages,  Accoidil^  to  the  tables  of  the  Statistical  Wage  Report  for  the 
kst  quarter  of  188},  the  woji^k^  in,  Barmen  receives  an  average  wage  of  195 
marks  per  quarter  yev,  ^ga^inst  130  marks  in  Miinster  (Westphalia),  156 
marks  in  Munjich-Gla4bach,  and  139  marks  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  rate  is 
high,  inasmuch  as  nearly  half  of  the  workers  in  Barmen  are  of  the  feminine 
lex,  and  receive  less  wages  than  the  nxen,  whose  capacity  for  work  is  naturallv 
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greater.  Moreover,  in  many  factories  piece  work  is  given  to  the  operatives, 
so  that,  if  capable  and  industrious,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  earning  from 
30  to  35  marks  per  week.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  com- 
plete contentment  prevails  among  the  working  classes  of  Barmen,  and  this 
contentment  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  excellent  relations  existing  be- 
tween employers  and  employes.  An  extensive  number  of  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, both  public  and  private,  prove  how  profoundly  the  employer  has  the 
well  being  of  his  working  people  at  heart.  There  are  in  Barmen  from  forty 
to  fifty  factory  invalid,  saving,  and  annuity  funds,  the  management  of  which 
is  most  carefully  and  generously  conducted  by  manufacturers  themselves,  in 
union  with  their  employes.  These  are  quite  apart  from  the  insurance  insti- 
tutions required  by  law,  in  connection  with  which  all  concerned,  workers 
included,  vie  with  each  other  in  fulfilling  in  the  most  friendly  and  efficient 
manner  the  duties  required  of  them.  The  administration  of  the  poor  reliei 
funds,  the  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes  for  the  aged  is  quite  exemplary 
in  Barmen. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  building  society,  which  had 
made  remarkable  progress  in  the  previous  year,  was  maintained  in  1887.  '^^ 
demand  for  dwellings  by  the  working  people  was  highly  satisfactory,  and 
neither  on  the  ist  of  May  nor  on  the  ist  of  November  were  there  any  unlet 
The  house  seekers  confined  themselves,  indeed,  to  hiring  their  dwellings,  and 
no  increase  took  place  in  the  number  of  houses  which  were  open  for  sale. 
Nevertheless  the  building  society  was  enabled  to  substitute  better  lodgers  for 
those  who  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  the  consequence  being  that  would- 
be  lodgers  presented  themselves  in  fairly  large  numbers.  The  number  of 
working  people's  dwellings  to  be  found  in  Barmen  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  i8o,  against  157  at  the  close  of  the  year  1886. 

In  the  16  schools  for  little  children  spread  over  the  town  the  workingman 
is  given  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  safe  home  for  his  children  during  his 
hours  of  labor.  The  warm  interest  which  is  taken  in  these  institutions  by 
the  Barmen  middle  class,  as  well  as  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  2,400,  are  proofs  of  the  great  success 
which  has  attended  this  system  of  schools  for  little  children  for  a  considera- 
ble length  of  time.  The  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  a  number  of  other  societies  constantly  direct  their  endeavors 
to  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  population,  while  several 
private  institutions  of  some  importance  have  the  same  object  in  view.  It  is 
clear  that  nowhere  can  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  be  of  a 
more  humane  or  peaceful  character  than  in  the  Wupper  Valley.  This  fiact 
finds  additional  proof  in  the  hearty  and  unsophistical  expressions  of  sympathy 
which  any  joyous  or  sad  event  in  the  family  life  of  the  employer  is  certain  to 
call  forth.  The  Barmen  manufacturer  and  man  of  business  is  known  for  his 
highly  developed  sense  of  justice  and  humanity — characteristics  which  are 
seen  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  aged  workers,  incapable  of  further  effort, 
continue  to  draw  their  full  wages  until  their  death — sometimes  for  a  score  ot 
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years — without  any  claims  other  than  those  of  their  helplessness  and  poverty. 
The  lengthy  periods  during  which  the  worker  remains  in  the  service  of  one 
master  prove  that  the  former  is  also  capable  of  recognizing  and  respecting 
the  endeavors  of  his  employer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  Barmen 
worker  remains  in  the  same  employment  in  some  of  the  largest  branches  of 
local  industry. 


fkctoiy. 


Length  of  service. 


b  one  factory 
ha  second.... 
la  a  third 


Rihtatu,  lace,  and  trimmings. 

rBiales.. 
'".* t  Females... 

r  Males.. 
"I  Females... 

r  Males 

(Females... 

(Males , 

In  a  fiMuth  (esubUshed  187  years) j  Pemal 

lo  a  fifth Males  .. 

,       .    ^  r Males.. 

^  •  "^ " {  Females ... 

In  a  belt'twisting  ettailiskmeni. 

r  Males... 
\  Females 


In  one  establishment.. 


Elastic  India-ruibtr  goods. 

.         ,  f  Males 

In  00c  factory |  p^^^ 

In  a  second Males 

In  a  power  weaving  establishment. 

,         ^  (Males 

'"  «*  ^"^^ i  Females ... 

Hand-yarn  factories. 

,         .  ( Males 

■• '»'  ^"^ i  Fenul«  ... 

,  .  ( Males 

Inasecond \  „       , 

(  Females  .„ 

hi  a  third Males  . 

Button  factories. 

In  one  factory Males. 

In  a  second ~. Males . 

(Males. 


18 


Inathird.. 


*  t  Females . 


la  a  fourth ~ Males ., 

In  a  machine  factory. 
In  one  factory Males .. 


In  a 


.Males., 
In  apiece  dye  worhs. 

It Mala 


»3 


«9 


>7 


16 
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A  Turkish-red  yam  factory  is  found  to  have  employed  about  thirty  workeis 
over  five  years,  and  several  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  table  that  a  large  number  of  work  people  are 
employed  for  scores  of  years  in  fsu^tories  of  all  branches,  even  of  those  which 
are  most  subject  to  the  changes  of  fashion.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  worthy 
of  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  great  changes  of  fashion,  to  which  the  indus- 
tries of  Barmen  are  peculiarly  liable,  actually  entail  a  similar  revolution  in 
the  occupations  of  the  work  people,  and  in  the  rate  of  their  wages. 

A  very  important  indication  of  the  general  happiness  of  the  working 
classes  in  Barmen  may  be  detected  in  the  report  of  the  litigation  which  has 
taken  place  before  the  bar  of  the  local  commercial  courts  of  justice.  The 
number  of  cases  which  came  up  for  trial  was  419,  which  were  distributed 
among  the  following  branches  of  industry: 

Ribbon  manufincturen  against  master  workers  of  The  latter  against  the  former ...145 

house  industry  (belt  twisters  and  master  ribbon  Hand  workers  against  journeymen  and  assbtants..  13 

makers) 12       The  latter  against  the  former ^....16$ 

The  latter  against  the  former 13       Master  hand  workers  against  apprentices .~   1 

Manufiicturers,  merchants,  etc.,  against  factory  The  latter  against  the  former ^.   3 

workers,  etc.,  (ribbon  makers,  belt  twisters,  — - 

dye  finishers) 67  Total ».^z9 

Of  these  the  disputed  points  at  issue  were: 

Illegal  desertion  from  woric.l 70  Non-payment  of  wages,  and  compensation  for 

Illegal  dismissal  from  work» 139  wrongful  dismissal ^  z; 

Non  payment  of  wages.. 140  Non-payment  of  contribution  to  invalid  fund 

Non-retum  of  advance  and  non-payment  of  com-  Circulation  of  libels  in  the  filling  of  a  workman's 

pensation 7  certificate ,  t 

Departure  from  terms  of  working  contract 39  Compensation  for  goods  spoiled  by  work  people^ 

Departure  from  terms  of  wages  contract. a  Protested  cases 

Total « .4»1 

The  above  figures  show  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  that  in  Barmen 
the  smallest  amount  of  litigation  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  extent  ot 
the  working  population.  When,  moreover,  factory  industry  is  alone  consid- 
ered and  the  differences  which  arise  among  hand  workers  themselves  are  left 
out  of  account,  the  results  are  even  more  favorable  than  they  at  first  appear. 
Only  237  law  suits  fall  to  the  share  of  the  entire  number  of  factory  hands 
(over  20,000),  than  which  a  more  satisfactory  result  could  hardly  be  possible. 
Of  course,  there  are  certain  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole  the  Barmen  worker 
is  credited  with  the  qualities  of  skillfulness,  sobriety,  and  industry,  and 
although  in  his  political  opinions  he  is  largely  inclined  to  social  democracy, 
the  reason  of  this  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  deep-seated  differences 
which  exist  between  labor  and  wages.  Hatred  or  malice  toward  his  employer 
are  feelings  totally  unknown  to  the  Barmen  worker.  His  views  result  from  a 
belief  that  social  democracy  constitutes  a  more  powerful  force  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  social  position  than  anything  else.  Another  reason  why  the 
great  majority  of  the  Barmen  operatives  belong  to  the  above  mentioned 
political  party  is  that  in  Barmen,  compared  with  other  German  towns,  the 
most  operatives  are  employed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  textile 
industry  in  Barmen  alone  there  are  over  700  factories  in  about  thirty  branches 
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of  industry,  which  give  occupation  to  more  than  16,000  wotk  people.  This 
estimate  is  entirely  apart  from  house  industry  and  all  other  branches,  in  which, 
unfortunately,  no  accurate  statistics  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  universally  excellent  and  friendly  tone  which 
characterizes  the  behavior  of  employers  to  eiftployed,  and  vice  versa,  the 
first-rate  wages,  and  conditions  of  living,  etc.,  that  the  fixed  conclusion  may 
be  come  to  that  the  situation  of  the  laboring  population  in  Barmen  is  the 
most  satisfactory  and  the  best  in  the  whole  of  the  Rhineland  and  West- 
phalia.— Barmen,  March  j/,  1888. 

JOSEPH  FALKENBACH, 
ConsuL 

PROPOSED   CHINESE  CONSULAR   SERVICE. 


I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a 
memorial^  presented  by  the  governor-general  of  the  two  Kuang  provinces  to 
the  Emperor,  concerning  the  establishment  of  consulates  in  the  British, 
Dutch  and  Spanish  colonies. 

In  1886,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  governor-general,  a  commission 
had  been  sent  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  Chinese  residing  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  In  the  enclosed  memorial  the  re- 
sults of  this  investigation  are  given.     They  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

In  Manila  there  are  over  50,000  Chinese  carrying  on  a  most  thriving  busi- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  animosity  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  impossibility 
for  Chinese  to  obtain  justice,  the  civil  and  military  authorities  conniving  at 
the  guilt  of  the  criminals.  The  most  extortionate  taxes  are  moreover  levied 
upon  them,  and  on  the  Chinese  having  prepared  a  petition  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  the  people  united  to  have  the  whole  Chinese 
population  expelled  from  the  island,  and  only  desisted  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Chinese  commission. 

At  Singapore  there  are  150,000  Chinese  who  own  four-fiflhs  of  all  the 
teal  estate — exclusive  of  government  property — in  the  island.  At  Malacca, 
Penang,  Perak  and  Selangor  there  are  large  and  wealthy  Chinese  settlements, 
and  while  the  commission  does  not  mention  any  vexatious  measures  or  dis- 
crimination against  the  Chinese  in  these  localities,  still  it  appears  that  many 
deceptions  are  practiced  by  the  coolie  agencies  on  the  laborers  brought  from 
or  being  sent  back  to  China  from  these  places. 

In  Java  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  was  found  to  be  distressing.  Over 
206,000  Chinese  are  living  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  employers  may  maltreat  them 
with  impunity,  excessive  taxes  are  levied  upon  them,  gambling  is  everywhere 
allowed  among  them,  and  many  Chinese,  it  is  stated,  are  forced  to  become 
nattiralized  as  Dutch  subjects.  At  Batavia,  especially,  does  the  lot  of  the 
Chinese  appear  to  be  hard. 


*Tbe  memorial  is  not  published. 
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In  Australia  the  commission  fomid  a  large  Chinese  population^  which 
tends  to  increase  continually,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  poll-tax  on  all  new 
arrivak,  ranging  from  ;£io  to  as  high  as  /}$o. 

The  memorialist  recommends  that  the  Spanish  Government  be  urged  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  consulate-general  at  Manila,  to  which 
measure  it  has,  until  now,  objected.  The  Chinese  merchants  of  Manila 
are  both  willing  and  able  to  support  a  consular  oflScer.  *' The  first  year 
only  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  advance  any  funds,  and 
this  will  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  out  of  the  fees  collected.  From 
the  second  year  on  no  demand  need  be  made  on  the  national  funds,  but  all 
the  working  expenses  of  the  consulate,  including  the  salaries  of  the  officers, 
will  be  defrayed  out  of  the  fees." 

He  also  recommended  to  establish  a  college  at  Manila,  of  which  the 
consul-general  shall  be  president,  the  funds  of  the  same  to  be  subscribed  by 
the  merchants,  where  the  young  Chinese  may  receive  a  national  education. 
At  Singapore  it  is  desirable  that  the  Chinese  constd  should  have  authority 
to  act  with  the  registrar-general  for  the  prevention  of  the  irregularities  com- 
plained of. 

At  Rangoon  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  consulate,  among  the  duties  of 
which  is  mentioned  the  **  regulation  of  frontier  matters.  * '  Batavia  is  regarded 
as  second  in  importance  to  Manila  alone,  and  should,  like  the  latter  place, 
have  a  consul-general,  and  additional  consulates  may  be  established  later  on 
as  that  officer  may  judge  expedient.  The  governor-general  further  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  consulate-general  for  Australia  at  Sidney,  as 
has  been  done  by  the  United  States  Government.  As  to  consular  officers 
in  the  other  localities  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  they  may  be  taken 
from  among  the  resident  Chinese  merchants  without  incurring  any  further 
expense. 

The  fees,  by  which  it  is  expected  to  derive  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  proposed  consulates,  are  to  come  from  registration,  shipping,  etc.,  *'  but 
should  these  prove  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses,  the  memorialist  will 
raise  the  deficit  by  subscription  among  the  merchants,  upon  whom  official 
titles  will  be  bestowed." 

The  foregoing  document  presents  a  number  of  features  of  great  interest. 
Besides  throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  foreign  countries, 
and  emphasizing  their  generally  prosperous  condition,  notwithstanding  the 
great  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor,  it  furnishes  us,  incidentally,  with 
a  further  proof  of  the  unfitness,  or  dislike,  of  the  present  system  of  Govern- 
ment to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  condition  of  things  brought  about  by  the 
closer  relations  in  which  China  has  entered  with  foreign  countries. 

The  minister-superintendent  of  northern  trade,  resident  at  Tientsin, 
exercises  superintendence  over  the  consulates  in  Korea  and  Japan,  and  has 
them  practically  under  his  sole  control;  the  salaries  of  these  consular 
officers,  the  fees  leviable  by  them,  the  regulations  governing  their  actions 
are  fixed  by  him — probably  with  the  sanction  of  the  throne.    The  new 
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consulates  which  the  foregoing  memorial  contemplates^  will  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  viceroy  at  Canton  or  the  superintendent  of 
southern  trade,  and  he  will  exercise  the  same  authority  as  his  northern  col- 
league in  fixing  regulations,  salaries,  etc.,  without  being  in  an3rwise  obliged 
to  adopt  those  which  he  has  fixed  upon  for  the  consulates  under  his  super- 
vision. — Peking,  March  1888 ,  i. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 


THE    WOOLEN    INDUSTRIES   OF    BELGIUM. 


The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  woolen  thread  and  fabrics 
between  Belgium  and  foreign  countries  for  the  month  of  December  and  the 
entire  year  of  1887 : 


Importaticm. 


1887. 


x886. 


1885. 


Exportation. 


X887. 


X885. 


Woolen  ThrabI^. 

December 

Whole  year 

WOOLSN  Tissuss. 

December 

Whole  year 

FIbavt  Tissun. 

December 

Whole  year.. 

Ljgbt  Tissubs. 
December......... 

Whole  year.. 


Francs. 

68,380 
849.800 

9,842,360 
199,400 


1,043,900 
15,851,060 


Franct. 

•  67,430 
859,950 


aU»S70 
3,365,690 

91,670 
x» 748, 370 

886,050 
15,009,760 


Francs. 

70,090 
980,680 

9x9,470 
3,009,930 

x39,58o 
1,901,580 

789,380 
«7#o43,45o 


Kilograms, 

«, 363* 150 
11,464,040 


X74.450 
X, 436,090 

39,680 
297,730 

49,180 
502,470 


Kilograms. 

1,638,910 
xx,924,94o 

«33,8oo 
',370,400 

99,690 
255, 4ao 


32,140 
464,700 


Ktlcg*ms. 

879,090 
9,380,390 

196,150 
»,439f940 

21,780 
9x4,410 

89,790 
895,900 


The  foregoing  table  suggests  the  following  considerations : 
Woolen  yam. — The  amount  of  importations  during  1887  did  not  vary 
much  from  the  amount  imported  in  1886,  the  importations  for  1886  being 
852,950  kilograms,  and  for  1887,  849,800  kilograms.  There  was  also  no 
great  difference  in  the  proportions  the  different  countries  furnished,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


Country. 


Gufluiuy 

England 

Fnnoe 

Oilier  couiitrics. 

Total 


Kilograms. 

6x,oio 

x56,x7o 

621,590 

11,030 


849,800 


1886. 


Kilograms. 

61,840 

180,440 

601,980 

9,395 


859,950 


Kilograms, 
90,950 
195,640 
753,430 
10,660 


980,680 


France  makes  up  for  a  part  of  the  importations  of  England,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  very  important,  as  they  consist  only  in  a  special  kind  of  yam 
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and  combed  wool  thread,  which  is  less  expensive  when  purchased  in  France 
than  at  the  home  mills.  It  is  not  for  its  quality  they  purchase  it  abroad,  for 
the  manufacturers  succeed  in  exporting  part  of  their  production ;  it  is  only 
a  question  of  the  kind,  or  of  the  pirice,  which  causes  the  manufacturers  of 
Brabant  and  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  those  of  Verviers,  to  make  purchases 
abroad. 

On  the  849,900  kilograms  imported  in  1887  the  customs  received  a  duty 
of  222,033  francs.  This  duty  weighs  heavily  on  the  manufacturers,  espe- 
cially as  the  competition  in  the  foreign  markets  is  growing  more  and  more 
difficult.     So  say  the  n^mufacturers,  and  they  demand  free  trade. 

Exportation  increased,  yet  nevertheless  the  year  1887  was  one  of  the  worst 
ever  experienced  by  the  wool  spinners.  Prices  declined  from  the  month  of 
January  to  the  month  of  December.  As  the  consumers  made  use  of  the 
stocks  they  had  accumulated  in  1886,  and  purchased  only  for  necessary 
wants,  the  spinners  were  obliged  to  restrain  their  production  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. A  great  number  of  them  ceased  working  at  night,  or  worked  only  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  or  reduced  the  number  of  hours  of  work.  Hence 
a  sensible  reduction  in  the  exportation^  was  expected,  and  the  contrary  hap- 
pens!    How  explain  it? 

The  following  table  shows  the  exportations  to  the  different  countries: 


Country. 

1887. 

x886. 

X885. 

Germany  and  Austria 

Kilograms. 

3,487,620 

7,488,680 

219,220 

268,520 

KiUgramt. 

2,928,640 

7,460,500 

527,170 

308,630 

2,922,740 

5,4x6,580 

555,9ao 

484,  xso 

England 

Prance 

Other  countries „ 

Total , 

11,469,040 

11,224,940 

9»379i39o 

The  importations  from  Germany  and  Austria  during  1887  were  augmented 
558,980  kilograms  over  those  for  1886,  and  the  importations  from  England 
only  28,180  kilograms.  The  imports  from  France  show  considerable  dimin- 
ution— from  527,170  kilograms  in  1886  to  219,220  in  1887.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this  result :  First,  the  limited  use  of  carded  wool  thread  compared 
with  the  combed  wool  thread,  (only  an  effect  of  fashion) ;  and  secondly,  the 
extension*  of  wool  carding  mills,  especially  in  the  north,  a  consequence  of 
the  heavy  duties  with  which  the  foreign  yarns  are  charged. 

Woolen  stuffs.  — In  the  importation  of  cloths,  cassimeres,  and  similars 
there  is  a  reduction  of  523,000  francs  on  an  amount  of  3,365,000  francs  for 
1886,  which  year  bore  the  highest  figures  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  this 
diminution  Germany  loses  26,000  francs,  France  43,000  francs,  and  England 
more  than  400,000  francs.  There  is  also  a  decline  in  the  figures  in  the 
importations  of  heavy  tissues.  In  1885  the  imports  amounted  to  1,901,580 
francs,  in  1886  1,748,370  francs,  and  in  1887  1,686,920  francs^ 
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The'follbwing  table  shows  the  exportation  of  cloth  and  similar  goods  to 
the  countries  named : 


Country. 


Z887. 


x886. 


1885. 


GcriMuiy 

Englud 

Bniil 

UnHod  States... 

Fiance 

Netherlands 

LaPfatta , 

Switaerland 

Other  countries, 


Kil^igrams. 

70^600 
169,400 

33,500 

88,600 
518, aoo 
z6i,ooo 
124,600 

76,000 
196,000 


KUograms. 

81,490 
152,800 

49,600 
150,400 
488,900 
143,000 

85,400 

58,500 
178,400 


Kiiegramt. 

99,  aoo 
113,300 

78,900 

78,800 
495*300 
140,890 
109,800 

81,500 
349,900 


The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  of  light  tissues  to  the  coun- 
tries named : 


Country. 


1887. 


1886. 


X885. 


Gcnoany 

England 

Congo 

Frsaee „ 

Hamburg 

Italy 

Nedieriands .... 

la  Plata 

Svitaerland 

Other  countries 


Kilograms. 
a3,»5o 
40,780 
90,320 

130,730 
7,710 
42,690 
81,090 
34»i4o 
19,300 

109,570 


Kilogramt. 
19,470 
21,390 


Kilogrami. 
11,090 
19,950 


162,680 
5,080 
36,330 

147,430 
91,740 
15,340 
42,340 


173,130 
18,990 
96,990 

544,450 
18,860 
14,070 
70,840 


LitGE,  March  j,  1888, 


WM.  S.  PRESTON, 

ConsuL 


UNION    SUGAR    BOILING   WORKS. 


From  published  information  of  the  procedings  at  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing of  the  St.  Croix  Sugar  Boiling  Factory,  held  in  this  city  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  it  would  appear  that  the  factory  had  received  in  the  course  of  the 
year  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  sugar  cane,  having  been  delivered  about  92,- 
250,000  pounds  of  cane.  The  works  commenced  on  the  12th  February  and 
continued  until  the  2d  July  without  any  intermission.  On  an  average 
about  1,000,000  pounds  of  can6  were  daily  worked  up,  and  the  total  product 
40,200  bags  or  about  8,200,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

Prices  during  the  year  have  ruled  very  low,  lower  than  in  any  previous 
year;  and  as  the  chief  part  of  the  factory's  production  had  been  disposed  of 
some  time  back,  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  months  has  not 
yielded  any  profit  to  the  company.     In  all  probability  there  will  be  found  a 
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surplus  of  about  100,000  kroners,*  which  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
interest  and  5  per  cent,  redemption  of  loan  due  to  the  Government.  The 
losses  for  1886  were  106,010  kroners,  to  which  has  to  be  added  the  unpaid 
interest  and  5  per  cent,  due  to  the  Government,  making  a  total  deficit  of 
252,499  kroners. 

At  the  previous  annual  meeting  it  was  specially  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  shareholders  that  the  ten  years  which  contracts  had  been  made  with  the 
sugar  planters  for  the  deliveries  of  cane,  would  expire  at  the  close  of  the 
working  year,  and  on  application  to  the  planters  for  a  renewal  of  these  con- 
tracts it  was  found  that  reliance  could  only  be  placed  upon  little  more  than 
half  of  the  quantity  required  to  keep  the  factory  at  full  work.  The  directors 
lost  no  time  in  informing  the  Ministry  of  Finance  that  under  these  circum- 
stances they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  these  works,  unless  assis- 
tance was  granted  by  the  Treasury.  The  minister  replied  that  he  was  en- 
tirely without  authority  to  promise  aid,  and  negotiations  were  subsequently 
entered  upon  for  taking  over  the  works  by  the  Government.  After  a  some- 
what lengthened  correspondence  an  offer  was  made  to  the  Minister,  that  as 
full  compensation  for  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  the  taking  over 
of  its  works  and  rights  by  the  Government,  (subject,  however,  to  the 
necessary  grants  being  accorded  by  the  chambers,)  all  of  the  outstanding  cou- 
pons for  the  ten  years  ending  with  the  working  year  of  1886-89,  should  be 
redeemed  by  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  guar- 
anteed by  the  Colonial  Treasury,  which  would  correspond  with  the  amount 
offered  in  first  instance  by  the  Minister,  viz :  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  company's 
capital  stock. — Copenhagen,  February  g^  1888. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

Constil, 


PRISON    STATISTICS   OF    DENMARK. 


In  the  Ministerial  Gazette  there  has  lately  been  given  some  statistical 
matter  relating  to  convict  prisons,  embracing  a  period  of  25  years,  from 
1861  to  1885. 

In  Denmark  there  are  at  the  present  time  but  three  convict  establish- 
ments in  which  penal  labor  is  enforced — 

1.  One  at  Christianshaven,  capable  of  receiving  400  prisoners,  which 
is  exclusively  set  apart  for  female  criminak,  whether  they  may  be  sentenced 
to  penal  or  corrective  labor. 

2.  One  at  Vridsloselille,  which  can  contain  400  prisoners,  and  wherein 
are  confined  all  male  criminals  sentenced  to  house  of  correction  labor,  with 
the  following  exceptions,  viz:  (a)  When  they  are  above  the  age  of  sixty 
years ;  (b)  when  they  have  been  previously  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of 
hard  labor,  and  are  above  the  age  of  thirty  years ;  (r)  when  their  state  of 

health  is  such  that  they  may  be  considered  unfit  to  perform  the  daily  labor 

■■'■■■'  '  ' "  ■  ■ 

*  A  krone  b  equal  to  about  7^  cents  American  cunencjr. 
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without  aid,  or  of  supporting  strict  isolation  or  of  taking  part  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  instruction. 

3.  One  at  Horseus,  having  room  for  500  prisoners,  and  which  receives 
all  male  criminals  condemned  to  penal  servitude,  as  also  all  male  criminab 
sentenced  to  house  of  correction,  who  are  not  confined  in  the  Vridsloselille 
establishment. 

In  the  Danish  convict  prisons  there  is  thus  room  for  1,300  prisoners  in 
all.  At  the  commencement  of  the  period  in  question  the  nmnber  of  prison- 
ers was  greatly  in  excess  of  these  figures,  in  respect  to  which  it  should  be 
remarked  that  by  degrees,  as  the  number  of  prisoners  decreased,  consequent 
upon  the  more  lenient  principles  introduced  under  the  new  penal  law  of 
February  10,  1866,  the  number  of  prisons  was  reduced.  One  convict 
establishment  in  Copenhagen  for  300  prisoners  was  abolished  in  187 1 ;  and 
another  in  Viborg  for  400  prisoners  in  1875;  ^  penal  establishment  in 
Odense  capable  of  rooming  100  prisoners  was  closed  in  1865. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  1861  was 
1,694,  while  at  the  close  of  the  period  in  1885  it  was  only  805,  a  decrease 
of  about  52  per  cent.  This  must  not  be  taken  as  the  result  of  diminution  of 
crime  in  Denmark,  but  rather  of  the  more  lenient  provisions  of  the  penal 
law  and  the  shorter  terms  of  imprisonment  for  different  classes  of  crime 
under  the  new  penal  law;.  The  aggregate  admission  of  new  prisoners  during 
the  entire  period  has  been  14,252,  of  which  11,201  were  male  and  3,051 
females,  distributed  in  periods  as  follows:  In  1861-65,  with  19.96  per  cent.; 
i866-'7o,  with  20.64  per  cent. ;  1871-  75,  with  17.48  per  cent. ;  i876-'8o, 
with  20.33  per  cent. ;  1881-85,  with  21.59  per  cent.  While  the  increase  in 
the  first  two  and  the  last  two  periods  has  been  pretty  equal,  that  in  the 
period  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  1871-75,  is  seen  to  have  been 
strikingly  small. 

The  number  of  prisoners  discharged  during  the  same  period  has  been 
15,141,  of  which  11,944  were  males  and  3,197  females;  the  decrease  in  the 
several  periods  having  been  distributed  as  follows:  In  i86i-'65,  with  18.92 
per  cent. ;  i866-*7o,  with  22.56  per  cent;  1871-75,  with  19.27  percent. ; 
i876-'8o,  with  18.79  P^r  cent.;  1881-85,  with  20.46  per  cent.  The  high 
percentage  for  1 866-*  70  may  be  attributed  in  an  indirect  manner  to  the  new 
penal  law.  This  large  release  of  prisoners  being  due  to  the  large  number  of 
pardons  granted  in  this  period,  inasmuch  as  the  administrative  authorities 
were  desirous  of  extending  the  benefit  of  the  new  penal  regulations  to  pris- 
oners sentenced  under  the  older  and  more  severe  law  in  all  cases  where 
their  conduct  in  prison  had  been  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  total 
number  of  pardons  during  the  entire  period  were  1,027,  half  of  which 
fell  upon  the  five-year  period  of  1 866-' 70.  During  the  entire  period  560 
deaths  occurred  among  the  prisoners,  26  being  suicides.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  in  the  last  two  periods,  i876-'8o  and  1881-85,  the  death  rate 
has  tended  to  decrease  owing  in  part  to  the  shorter  term  of  confinement, 
and  in  part  to  different  sanitary  improvements,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction 
of  a  more  liberal  prison  diet.  Among  the  crimes  which  have  led  to  confine- 
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ment  in  these  penal  prisons,  that  of  theft  is  by  far  the  most  common,  the 
cases  of  gross  and  simple  theft  constituting  70.23  per  cent,  of  the  whole  list. 
When  to  this  is  added  other  offenses  against  property,  such  as  receiving 
stolen  articles,  fraud,  coining  and  forgery,  they  will  together  be  found  to 
amount  to  no  less  than  82.09  per  cent,  of  the  crime  list.  Incendiarism  is 
credited  with  5.24  per  cent. ;  offences  against  public  decency  with  5.12  per 
cent;  crimes  against  the  person,  such  as  homicide,  infanticide,  criminal 
abortion,  concealment  of  childbirth  with  5.76  per  cent.  Of  male  prisoners 
46.36  per  cent,  were  sentenced  for  simple  theft,  and  26.05  per  cent,  for 
theft  accompanied  by  violence;  while  of  the  female  prisoners  56.21  per 
cent  for  simple  theft,  and  9.64  per  cent,  for  theft  with  violence;  11. 41  per 
cent,  of  female  prisoners  are  found  to  have  been  sentenced  for  acts  of  infanti- 
cide and  concealment  of  childbirth. 

The  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  during  the  entire  period  in  the 
various  criminal  offenses  are  not  without  interest.  While  the  number  of 
prisoners  who  had  committed  offenses  against  public  authority  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  period  only  amounted  in  all  to  38,  during  the  last  five 
years  they  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  50.  The  number  of  prisoners 
convicted  for  perjury  in  the  period  of  the  last  five  years  has  been  very  small, 
only  10;  while  in  the  first  twenty  years  there  were  sentenced  no  less  than 
103. 

Offenses  against  good  morals  would  appear  to  have  considerably  increased 
In  that  in  1861-65  73  were  imprisoned;  in  1866-70  127  were  imprisoned; 
1871-75,  134;  1876-80,  189;  1881-85,  210,  and  it  is  specially  crimes  of 
rape  and  incest  that  have  led  to  this  increase.  The  crimes  of  infanticide, 
criminal  abortion  and  concealment  of  childbirth  have  also  been  on  the  in- 
crease, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  sentences  for  such  Offenses, 
viz:  In  i86i-'65,  51;  i866-'7o,  75;  i87i-'75,  75;  i876-'8o,  102; 
1881-85,  102. 

For  crimes  of  homicide  and  acts  of  violence  against  the  person  the  num- 
bers given  are  as  follows,  viz : 


Homidde. 


Acts  of 
violence. 
Ini86i-'65 33  45 

In  1866-70* 60  34 

Ini87i-»75 34  34 

In  i876-'8o 34  49 

Ini88i-'85 37  53 

And  for  theft— 

With  Simple 

▼iokoce.  theft. 

In  i86i-'65 396  1,712 

In  i866-'7o 680  1,378 

Ini87i-'75 574  i»ao2 

In  i876-'8o 775  1,249 

Ini88i-'85 787  1,25s 

And,  finally,  for  acts  of  incendiarism:  In  186 1-' 65,  139;  1867-70,  177; 
1S71-75,  123;  i876-'8o,  131;  1881-85,  174-  The  greater  increase  to  be 
seen  in  the  five  years  of  i866-'7o  and  1881-85  is  chiefly  attributed  to  an 
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epidemic  rage  of  incendiarism  which  showed  itself  in  the  Copenhagen  dis- 
trict during  the  second  period,  and  in  the  Veite  district  in  the  fifth  period. 

As  regards  the  term  of  punishment  there  is  shown  by  the  statistical  tables, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  marked  difference  between  the  first  five  years  on  the 
one  hand,  when  the  older  penal  statutes  were  in  use,  and  the  following 
twenty  years  when  the  new  penal  law  came  into  force.  In  the  first-named 
period  the  average  term  of  punishment  of  a  prisoner  was  of  4. 20  years,  while 
in  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  of  2.04  years,  the  average  term  having 
thus  been  reduced  by  52  per  cent. 

A  research  into  the  ages  of  the  condemned  prisoners  shows  a  somewhat 
remarkable  result,  the  following  table  denoting  how  many  of  each  sex  in  the 
various  stages  take  their  share  of  evtry  100  prisoners: 

Male  Female 

prisoners.       prisoners. 

Below  15  years 63.64  36.30 

From  15-20  years 81.01  17.99 

From  20-25  ycara 80.82  19.18 

From  25-30  years , 79.92  20.08 

From  30-40  years - 77*SK>  22.10 

From  40-50  years 75*36  24.64 

From  50-60  years» 75*02  24.98 

Above  60  years 81.23  18.77 

Discarding  the  periods  of  life  under  fifteen  years  and  above  sixty  years, 
in  which  the  numbers  are  relatively  so  small  that  they  have  but  slight  im- 
portance in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  the  relative  proportions  at  the 
different  stages  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  designated  as  follows :  For  male 
prisoners,  the  lower  the  age  the  greater  the  number ;  and  for  female  prison- 
ers, the  greater  the  age  the  greater  the  number,  while  the  period  of  life  of 
15-20  years  is  seen  to  give  4.56  male  to  i  female  prisoner.  This  proportion 
is  seen  to  change  regularly  and  step  by  step  imtil  with  the  period  of  life  at 
50-60  there  are  only  to  be  found  three  males  to  one  female  prisoner.  As 
regards  the  peisoner's  seat  of  residence,  the  statistics  point,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  the  very  unfavorable  position  held  by  the  capital,  inasmuch  as 
the  ratio  between  the  prisoners  and  the  rest  of  the  population  in  the  25 -year 
period  has  been  as  follows :  For  Copenhagen,  i  to  63 ;  for  the  provincial 
towns,  I  to  128;  for  the  rural  districts,  i  to  202;  for  the  entire  kingdom, 
I  to  150. 

When  investigating  the  occupations  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  seen  that  the 
day  laborers  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the  male  prisoners  (37.20  per 
cent);  thereafter  the  various  classes,  of  artisans  (24.50  per  cent),  and  next 
the  class  of  men  servants  with  21.36  per  cent.  With  respect  to  the  female 
prisoners,  nearly  one-half  thereof  (43.66  per  cent.)  are  to  be  found  in 
the  class  of  domestic  servants.  Among  the  class  of  craftsmen  the  blacksmiths, 
without  question,  are  the  most  numerous,  399 ;  butchers  the  fewest,  102. 
When  taking,  however,  into  account  that  in  the  kingdom  are  to  be  found  a 
much  larger  number  of  blacksmiths  than  of  butchers,  namely  about  12,000, 
as  oppos^  to  3,200,  it  may  be  said  that  the  proportions  borne  by  these  two 
classes  of  the  population  is  about  equally  unfavorable.       Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Finally,  in  commenting  upon  the  statistical  information  on  the  state  of 
health  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  these  penal  prisons,  the  daily  average  of 
sick  is  seen  to  have  been  18.49  P^'^  cent,  male  and  7.95  per  cent,  female; 
and  as  the  average  of  prisoners  during  the  whole  period  has  been  898  males 
and  249  females  this  daily  average  of  the  sick  list  will  be  found  to  have  been 
2.06  per  cent,  of  males  and  3.19  per  cent,  of  females.  Still  more  striking 
will  the  proportions  be  found  between  males  and  females  when  examining 
how  the  sickness  has  ranged  itself  in  the  different  epochs  of  the  2S-year 
period.  For  every  100  prisoners  the  daily  average  on  the  sick  list  was  as 
follows,  viz: 

Male.  Femak. 

In  i86i-*65 « 2.51  2.69 

In  i866-'7o «.  246  2.78 

Ini87i-'75 1.96  3.73 

In  i876-'8o ; 1.49  4.06  . 

In  i88i-*85... 1.16  3.39 

Sickness  having  thus  been  less  prevalent  among  the  male  than  the  female 
prisoners  an  explanation  of  this  must  be  found  in  the  unfavorable  sanitary 
condition  to  which  the  females  are  exposed,  and  that  such  is  the  case  is 
plainly  evident,  for  while  Vridsloselille  and  Horseus  penal  prisons,  which 
are  new  and  isolated  buildings,  have  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  the  conditions  are  seen  to  be  totally  different  in  the 
female  convict  prison  at  Christianshaven.  This  is  an  old  building,  although 
at  the  commencement  of  the  2S-year  period  it  was  partially  rebuilt  and  lies  en- 
closed in  one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  this  great  city,  close  by  a  muddy  canal, 
which,  especially  in  the  summer  season,  poisons  the  siurounding  atmosphere. 
It  cannot  either  fail  of  attracting  attention  that  the  variance  in  the  bodily 
health  of  male  and  female  prisoners  took  its  beginning  in  the  i87i-'75 
period;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  when  the  Christianshaven  penal  prison 
became  exclusively  a  prison  for  females.  Up  to  1870  this  prison  had  also 
been  partially  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  male  prisoners  as  well ;  and 
about  one-third  of  the  female  occupants  before  that  date  were  confined  in 
Viborg  prison.  There  can  therefore  be  scarcely  any  doubt  but  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  Christianshaven  prison  areof  an  imfavorable  character. — Copen- 
hagen, March  ig^  1888. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

Consul. 

PAPER    MONEY    IN    PERU. 


From  my  previous  communications  on  this  subject  the  Department  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  disappearance  of  government  paper  money 
in  Peru  as  a  purchasing  power.  The  only  employment  remaining  for  it  is 
the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  of  customs  duties  at  the  rate  of  35  paper  soles 
for  I  in  silver,  and  the  paper  thus  received,  or  its  equivalent  with  which  fiscal 
rates  are  purchased,  is  incinerated  in  the  main  plaza  at  Lima.  In  all  other 
transactions  of  whatever  nature  paper  money  is  refused,  and,  as  has  been 
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Stated,  is  merely  a  reminiscence.  Sufficient  silver  coin  exists  for  ordinary 
business  handling,  for  the  purchase  of  market  supplies,  and  general  shopping. 
The  mint  at  Lima,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  establishments  of  its 
kind  in  America  (modeled  on  that  of  Philadelphia),  turns  out  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver  money,  principally  in  pieces  of  20  cents;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  is  exported  in  the  rough  to  Liverpool  and 
Hamburg,  where  the  producers  and  owners  find  it  cheaper  to  refine  it,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  as  a  return  remittance  to  Peru.  Up  to  the  year  1878 
there  was  no  emission  of  paper  money  made  by  the  Government.  All  that 
was  in  circulation  was  issued  by  the  banks  at  Lima,  and  the  minor  ones  at 
Piura,  Trujillo,  and  Arequipa.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Tacna  only  circu- 
lated in  that  locality  and  in  Bolivia.  At  that  period  a  threatening  financial 
crisis  set  in,  and  from  the  previous  demonetization  of  coin  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  banks,  the  paper  in  circulation  beo^me  practically  irredeem- 
iable,  and  the  value  of  that  class  of  money  issued  by  the  banks  fell  greatly. 
From  a  power  of  purchasing  exchange  on  London  of  46  pence  to  the  sol  it 
declined  to  19  pence.  The  Government  then  sought  to  avert  the  impending 
peril,  and  by  a  decree  assumed  the  responsibility  of  redeeming  the  bank 
issue  of  paper  money  (about  18,000,000  soles),  the  banks  in  turn  siurender- 
ing  the  credits  they  held  against  the  state,  and  all  the  notes  were  called  in  to 
be  stamped  on  the  reverse  with  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  they  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government.  This  did  not  improve  the  situation ;  little  confi- 
dence was  reposed  in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  meet  this  new  obliga- 
tion, and  the  sudden  influx  of  new  money,  thus  improvised,  into  the  treasury 
not  only  induced  extravagance,  but  so  captivated  the  Government  that  new 
emissions  were  resorted  to  on  the  part  of  the  state,  naturally  decreasing  the 
exchange  value  .of  the  paper  in  use.  Then,  in  1879,  came  the  war  with 
Chili,  and  the  necessities  arising  therefrom  forced  Congress  to  authorize  still 
further  issues,  until  the  amount  in  circulation  reached  nearly  85,000,000  of 
soles,  and  the  piurchasing  value  of  the  paper  sol  fell  to  6  pence  sterling,  when 
five  or  six  years  before  it  had  ruled  at  46  pence.  Indeed,  in  the  sixties,  when 
Peru  enjoyed  her  "flush  times,"  with  the  available  wealth  of  guano  and 
nitrate  and  public  works  in  progress,  the  notes  issued  by  the  Lima  banks 
were  at  a  premium  over  silver  on  account  of  the  convenience  and  dispatch 
of  handling,  as  tirell  as  from  the  accepted  security  of  the  guarantee. 

After  the  assumption  of  the  circulation  by  the  Government  the  banks 
commenced  to  lose  their  power  and  scope  of  action.  They  were,  of  course, 
prohibited  from  further  emissions,  and  the  six  institutions  of  that  class  estab- 
lished with  Peruvian  capital  closed  their  doors  with  more  or  less  delay.  Now 
there  are  only  two  banks  in  Peru,  neither  issuing  paper  money,  one  an  Eng- 
lish institution,  and  the  other  largely  based  on  foreign  capital.  And  by  a 
law  of  the  last  congress  Government  is  expressly  restrained  from  any  experi- 
ments in  the  way  of  placing  more  paper  money  before  the  public.  During 
thjB  Chilian  occupation  the  paper  money  was  contemptuously  regarded  by  the 
victor,  and  all  exactions  and  impositions  were  collected  in  silver.     On  one 
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occasion  the  Chilians  captured  10,000,000  of  sc^es  in  notes  on  a  steamer 
coming  from  Panama,  and  forced  the  people  to  receive  them  in  payment  of 
such  provisions  as  were  paid  for,  while  their  acceptance  in  return  from  the 
people  was  denied.  These,  of  course,  were  heavy  blows  for  the  paper  money ; 
still,  as  it  was  necessary  as  a  circulating  medium,  it  continued  to  be  received, 
constantly  decreasing  in  value,  until  six  months  ago,  when  a  paper  sol  was 
only  exchangeable  for  2^  or  3  cents  of  a  silver  sol;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
had  declined  to  the  equivalent  of  a  penny  sterling.  And  yet  in  i874-'75 
this  same  paper  sol,  then  under  tiie  bank  guarantee,  was  worth  46  pence  and 
over.  Then  came  the  crash  and  collapse,  which  I  have  described  in  former 
dispatches.  The  Government  made  a  stout  battle  to  defend  the  paper  money 
from  annihilation,  receiving  it  in  payment  of  customs  dues  at  the  rate  of  50 
per  cent,  and  at  a  value  of  20  soles  for  the  silver  unit ;  but  the  confidence  and 
patience  of  the  people  could  bear  the  strain  no  longer,  and  the  paper  became 
a  recollection. 

The  situation  to-day  is  that  the  Government  is  responsible  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  this  money,  and  2,000,000  of  silver  soles  would  be  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  60,000,000  of  paper  calculated  to  be  outstanding ;  but  no  one  cares  to 
conjecture  when  that  redemption  may  be  accomplished.  Grievous  injury  has 
been  inflicted  by  the  inability  of  the  Treasury  to  comply  with  its  obligations, 
and  there  are  many  business  houses  and  private  individuals  who  are  loaded 
down  with  inconvertible  paper.  The  amount  payable  for  duties — that  is, 
received  in  part  payment — is  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  dues  collected, 
and  is  of  infinitesimal  importance. 

The  sudden  change  from  paper  to  silver,  leaving  so  many  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  caused  naturally  much  loss  and  inconvenience.  Prices  in  sil- 
ver are  fixed  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  those  ruling  in  paper  times.  As 
a  proof,  I  may  cite  the  circumstance  that  six  months  ago  150  beeves  were 
daily  slaughtered  at  Lima  for  the  public  market  and  as  necessary  for  the  de- 
mand, while  to-day  less  than  100  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  city,  such  is  the  rise  in  price  from  paper  to  silver.  And  in  almost  all 
other  articles  of  like  necessity  the  same  disproportion  in  price  is  apparent. 
Only  in  vegetable  produce,  and  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  flesh-bearing 
animals — swine,  etc.,  (so  considered  here) — is  the  change  in  price  moderate. 
No  such  proportionate  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  wages  and  salaries 
paid;  indeed,  almost  all  of  these  were  fixed  in  silver  before  the  collapse 
came,  but  at  a  figure  then  in  consonance  with  the  value  of  pap^r.  Rents 
have  decreased  in  amount,  and  landed  property  is  the  general  investment  for 
money  in  Peru,  so  that  the  burden  has  not  wholly  fallen  on  the  middle  and 
working  classes. 

A  decisive  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  paper  currency.     It  is  now  a  thing  • 
of  the  past  in  this  country,  and  no  ope  expects  to  see  it  resuscitated.  — 
Callao,  Afynh  99 X  iSSS% 

H.  M.  BRENT, 
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RICE    AND   SUGAR    IN    TURKEY. 


Rice  and  sugar  are  largely  imported  from  abroad,  not  being  produced  in 
this  district.  Rice  is  cultivated  on  a  sm^l  scale  in  eastern  Roumelia,  and  on 
a  still  smaller  scale  in  the  district  of  Broussa,  Asia  Minor,  but  is  not  worth 
mentioning  as  an  article  of  export,  as  it  is  all  consumed  in  the  district.  The 
importation  of  rice  and  sugar  into  this  country  is  large,  boiled  rice  being  the 
national  dish,  and  sugar  plums  being  largely  consumed  by  Turkish  women 
and  children. — Constantinople,  April ^^  1888, 

D.  STAMATIADES, 
Vice 'Consul  General, 
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Capt.  Joseph  Wiggins,  an  Arctic  explorer  well  known  in  England, 
who  had,  in  August,  1887,  taken  the  steamship  Phcsnix  from  Newcastle  of 
Tyne  round  the  North  Cape  and  through  the  Kara  Straits  about  1,000  miles 
up  the  river  Yenisei,  and  there  left  her  for  the  winter ;  arrived  in  Moscow 
on  the  2d  of  February  last,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  interested  in  this 
expedition  and  six  of  the  crew  on  their  way  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  is  the  third  voyage  via  the  Northeast  Passage  that  Captain  Wiggins 
has  successfully  accomplished. 

Several  years  ago  he  conceived  the  idea  that  a  large  and  lucrative  trade 
could  be  established  between  Europe  and  Eastern  Siberia  by  way  of  the  Sea 
of  Kara  and  the  two  extensive  rivers  Obi  *  and  Yenisei,  f  both  of  which 
penetrate  for  more  than  2,500  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  ap- 
proaching the  borders  of  China. 

A  road  to  Japan,  he  believed,  could  also  be  opened  across  the  Baikal 
Lake  and  by  the  rivers  Selenga  and  Amour.  Determined  to  make  the 
attempt,  he  with  great  courage  embarked  upon  this  enterprise^  and  at  his  ' 
own  expense  chartered  and  fitted  out  the  Diana,  a  small  steamer  of  104  tons, 
and  sailed  in  her  on  the  3d  of  June,  1874,  from  Dundee,  passed  through  the 
Straits  of  Vaigatch  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  and  proceeded  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Kara  Sea,  or  Samoide  coast,  in  from  10  to  11  fathoms 
of  water.  No  ice  was  seen  that  could  at  all  obstruct  the  passage.  The  run 
from  Hamerfest  to  the  Sea  of  Kara  had  been  made  under  sail,  without  the 
aid  of  steam. 

'  For  several  weeks  he  cruised  about  the  Island  of  Liitke  without  any 
danger  or  difficulty ;  on  landing  the  soil  was  found  to  be  covered  with  ver- 
dure and  flowers,  great  quantities  of  berries  of  various  descriptions,  and 

*From  Troitsk  this  mighty  river  runs  a  course  of  3,700  miles  and  falls  into  the  Obi  Gulf,  which  is  400 
miles  I(»ig  and  from  70  to  80  miles  wide. 

fXhe  Russians  gives  its  length  as  3,47a  miles.  At  Yeniseisk  it  is  rather  more  than  a  miles  in  width,  at 
Goltcbikha  it  expands  like  a  lake,  with  a  breadth  of  more  than  40  miles.  The  depth  of  the  river  varies 
■ccording  to  the  season,  but  soundings  taken  opposite  Dudinsk  showed  a  depth  of  80  feet.  The  river  has  a 
fidl  of  4,000  feet,  and  the  banks,  generally  steep  and  lofty,  60  to  100  feet  above  the  water.  In  quiet  places  it 
has  a  current  of  5  mUes  an  hour,  in  swifter  places  xo  miles  an  hour  and  more. 
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heaps  of  eider-down  were  seen  in  many  places.  The  small  lakes  in  the 
interior  were  foimd  to  swarm  with  eider-ducks,  swans,  and  wild  geese ;  no 
snow  was  visible,  except  on  the  tops  of  the  Ural  Moimtains.  ^ 

Immediately  the  center  of  the  Sea  of  Kara  got  free  of  ice  Captain  Wig- 
gins steered  northwards,  round  Biely  Island,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Obi,  which  he  reached  on  the  5th  of  August,  but  here  he  met  strong  gales 
and  counter  currents,  and  as  the  steamer  sat  deep  in  the  water  and  had  no 
speed  in  her,  the  original  idea  of  nmning  her  up  the  Obi  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

After  a  short  run  further  north  Captain  Wiggins  satisfied  himself  that 
the  sea  was  free  of  ice,  and  then  turned  southward,  crossed  the  Gulf  of 
Vaigatch,  and  made  for  Hamerfest,  where  he  arrived  within  eight  weeks  of 
leaving  Dundee,  having  in  the  meantime  crossed  the  Sea  of  Kara  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  finding  the  sea  open  as  far  as  the  Yenisei, 
and  might  have  gone  up  these  rivers  had  circumstances  not  combined 
against  it.' 

The  Diana  arrived  at  Dundee  on  the  2Sth  of  September,  where  Captain 
Wiggins  left  her,  but  determined  to  pursue  his  object,  he  purchased  a  small 
cutter  called  the  Wliim,  not  more  than  45  feet  long,  27  tons  r^jister,  and 
sailed  in  this  unsuitable  craft  straight  for  the  Sea  of  Kara,  but  heavy  gales 
and  counter  currents  prevented  him  from  making  his  way  further  than  the 
Island  of  Kalgueff,  the  northeasterly  gales  almost  blowing  a  hurricane,  com- 
pelling him  to  turn  back.  After  a  somewhat  rougli  voyage  he  reached 
Sunderland  by  the  end  of  October,  1875. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  aided  by  some  of  his  friends  and 
admirers,  he  purchased  the  screw  steamer  Thames^  and,  within  six  weeks  ol 
leaving  England,  he  safely  circumnavigated  the  Sea  of  Kara  and  then  made 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Obi. 

While  in  the  Sea  of  Kara,  in  1874,  Captain  Wiggins  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  gulf  stream  and  equatorial  currents  must  flow  into  the  sea,  and 
after  a  number  of  careful  observations  and  nautical  surve)^  he  compiled  the 
following  table : 


Locality  of  obiervatioii. 


! 


B  2 

I 


Temperature  of 
the  atmosphere. 


In  the 


In  the 
sun. 


July  5 
II 
23 
25 

Aug.  2  7 
28 
30 
3t 


opposite  the  Island  Sutlce... 

In  a  mass  of  drafting  ice 

Stationary  in  a  mass  of  ice.. 


66^35' 


690,5' 


66O 
65O10' 


Vaigatch  Straits.. 


To^k/ 
69<'54' 


48O 
44**  xo' 


70O24' 


3/* 
45** 

43° 


65P 
67O 


35° 
3/> 
4/> 
4/> 
Soo 
43*' 
43<» 


4 

4 

iH 
«H 

5 
4 
5 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Vaigatch 
Straits  is  2  degrees  higher  than  that  of  any  other  spot  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 
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In   1876  he  repeated  his  observations,  with  the  results  sho>vn  in  the 
following  table : 


Locality  of  observation. 

* 

Temperature  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Temperature   of 
the   water  on 
the  surface. 

p 

>. 
f 

i 

1 

In  the 
shade. 

In  the 
sun. 

3 
9 
27 

Vaigatch  Straits j..... 

48<> 
600 

48O 
49° 

ao 
ao 
17 

95 

61O58' 
67O40' 
65O30' 

70P 
68O50' 

900 

Captain  Wiggins  is  of  opinion  that  these  observations  positively  demon- 
strate that  the  Sea  of  Kara  owes  its  temperature  to  the  gulf  stream  and 
equatorial  currents,  and  maintains  that  exactly  similar  observations  taken  the 
same  year  and  at  the  same  latitudes  in  Davis  Strait  and  Eastern  Greenland 
showed  the  temperature  to  be  i  to  2  degrees  above  freezing  point,  or  33  to 
34  degrees. 

On  2d  of  September,  1876,  the  Thamet  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Obi, 
sailing  all  the  time,  no  ice  being  met  with.  Here  contrary  winds  prevented 
her  from  ascending  the  Obi,  and  having  waited  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
wind  not  changing,  she  directed  her  course  for  the  Yenisei.  On  the  way 
many  islands  were  sighted,  all  of  them  covered  with  verdure  and  alive  with 
rein-deer.  The  steamer  anchored  among  these  islands  for  five  days,  lying 
as  safely  as  in  a  port,  although  a  strong  hurricane  was  blowing  all  the  time, 
but  the  water  was  perfectly  smooth  between  the  islands. 

The  course  was  then  continued  up  the  river  Yenisei,  a  number  of  fine 
islands  offering  splendid  harbors  were  also  here  met  with.  A  light  northerly 
breeze  soon  brought  the  vessel  to  the  first  village  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Yenisei,  where  the  roadstead  forms  a  very  safe  harbor  for  ships  to  load  in 
during  the  summer  months.  Entering  the  village.  Captain  Wiggins  found 
it  completely  deserted  and  the  huts  without  any  roofs  to  them,  a  boiling- 
house,  and  a  number  of  large  vats  scattered  about  the  place  bore  evidence 
of  having  been  used  for  extracting  seal  and  walrus  oil,  no  doubt  by  Russian 
fisherman  who  visit  this  place  at  certain  intervals. 

Captain  Wiggins  continued  up  the  Yenisei,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
natives  at  a  village  called  "Zverevo,"  which  having  passed  he  reached  a 
church-village,  '*Korenoffskoe,"  higher  up  the  river.  Here  the  inhabitants 
offered  to  pilot  the  steamer  to  Doudinskoe,  a  village  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei.  After  several  days  of  hard  labor,  with  the  aid  of  the  steam-launch. 
Captain  Wiggins  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  only  channel  there 
was,  with  no  less  than  3  fathoms  of  water  all  the  way  of  half  a  mile  in  length. 
Doudinskoe  was  soon  reached,  and  a  splendid  channel  discovered,  with  not 
less  than  5  to  6  fathoms  of  water,  here  the  captain  heard  of  a  small  river, 
an  affluent  of  the  Yenisei,  at  a  place  called  **Koureika/'  where  he  could 
safely  lay  up  his  steamer  for  the  winter,  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in 
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spring.  This  spot  was  reached  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  as  ice  was 
already  forming,  the  ship  was  made  fast  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

On  the  24th  of  November  Captain  Wiggins  left  his  steamer  and  started 
on  sledges  for  the  town  of  Yeniseisk,  a  distance  of  about  60c  miles,  passing 
through  some  very  beautiful  scenery.  Splendid  forests  of  birch,  pine,  plane, 
c^dar,  spruce,  alder,  etc.  The  weather  was  clear  but  very  cold,  the  ther- 
mometer registering  as  low  as  40°  belov  zero. 

Yeniseisk*  was  reached  in  the  middle  of  December,  where  Captain 
Wiggins  met  with  every  possible  hospitality.  This  town  is  an  important 
center  of  Siberian  commerce,  has  many  handsomely  decorated  houses  and 
fine  churches  in  the  Oriental  and  Byzantine  style.  A  number  of  wealthy 
merchants  reside  here  who  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
leather,  tallow,  tea,  etc.  Many  of  the  gold-mine  owners'  houses  are  most 
luxuriously  got  up,  some  of  them  perfect  palaces.  It  has  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Russians,  Poles,  Tartars,  and  Jews.  The  gold  mines  in  this  district 
are  both  numerous  and  extensive.  There  are  also  some  copper  and  iron 
mines.  ^ 

The  next  town  of  any  importance  reached  on  this  route  was  Tinmen,  f 
it  is  the  principal  center  of  the  navigation  on  the  Obi,  and  is  a  very  busy 
town.  Well  built  and  handsomely  fitted  steamers,  300  feet  long  and  of  300 
horse  power,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  river,  their  machinery  of  the  newest 
construction,  and  most  of  them  built  at  Tinmen.  There  are  also  some 
splendid  barges  200  to  300  feet  long,  carrying  a  cargo  of  500  to  600  tons, 
at  a  drought  of  not  more  than  3  feet  of  water ;  several  of  these  were  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  time. 

From  Tinmen  the  journey  was  continued  on  sledges  to  Ekaterineburg, 
the  pass  across  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  thence  to  Nijni-Novgorod,  alto- 
gether a  distance  of  about  2,700  miles  having  been  traversed  on  sledges. 
Nijni-Novgorod  being  connected  by  railway  with  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
the  journey  was  no  longer  a  difficult  one,  and  London  was  reached  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1877. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  Captain  Wiggins  returned  overland  to  Siberia  and 
down  the  Yenisei,  intending  to  take  the  Thames  back  to  England,  but  he 
only  arrived  to  see  her  driven  before  the  drifting  ice  until  she  became  a 
perfect  wreck,  and  he  had  once  more  to  return  by  land. 

THE   STEAMSHIP  WARKWORTH  TO  THE   OBI   IN    1 878. 

On  the  ist  of  August,  1878,  Captain  Wiggins  started  from  Liverpool  in 
the  steamer  Warkworth,  340  tons  net  register,  direct  for  Nadim,  a  fishing 
station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  below  Obdorska,  where  he  landed  about 
500  tons  of  salt  and  other  British  merchandise,  took  in  about  400  tons 

*  Yeniseisk,  2,964  miles  from  Moscow ;  population,  about  10,000. 

f  On  the  rivers  Tura  and  Tom ;  population,  14,000.  Principal  industry :  Production  of  leather  and 
manufacture  of  carpets. 
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of  wheat,  and   returnd  to   London,  the   whole  joiniiey   occupying   two 
months.  * 

After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  out  another  expedition,  and  giving  Captain  Wiggins  an 
opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  his  explorations, 
a  few  gentlemen  of  Newcastle  and  London  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
pany and  purchased  a  powerful  and  fast  little  screw  steamer,  called  the 
PhcmiXy  279  tons  gross  register,  and  after  taking  on  board  200  tons  of  salt 
and  a  small  cargo  of  miscellaneous  goods  she  left  the  Tyne,  on  August  5, 
1887,  with  a  crew  of  twelve  hands,  in  command  of  Captain  Wiggins  ,and 
accompanied  by  the  managing  director  of  the  company,  who  had  charge  of 
her  cargo. 

The  steamer  put  in  Vardoe,  in  Norway,  for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  and 
proceeded  direct  for  the  Sea  of  Kara.  She  met  with  heavy  gales  which 
delayed  her  for  a  few  days,  but  on  the  20th  of  August  she  crossed  the  Straits 
of  Kara,  making  straight  for  the  Biely  Island,  and  thence  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Yenisei.  She  reached  the  latter  on  the  ist  of  September.  No  ice  was 
met  with  the  whole  of  the  way,  and  the  walrus  hunters  informed  Captain 
Wiggins  that  this  was  an  exceptionally  open  year. 

What  he  saw,  however,  only  convinced  him  that  these  seas  should  only 
be  navigated  by  vessels  especially  constructed  for  that  pmrpose,  iron  ships 
being  quite  unfit  for  it.  The  ship  was  greatly  delayed  by  strong  hea^ 
winds,  snow,  and  fogs. 

On  the- 5th  of  September  she  reached  Goltchikha,  and  there  anchored, 
for  the  night.  The  journey  could  now  no  longer  be  continued  at  night 
time.  With  the  aid  of  the  steam  launch  and  the  Russian  fishermen,  who 
readily  ofiered  to  pilot  the  vessel  from  one  station  to  the  other,  Doudinskoe 
was  soon  reached. 

At  a  village  higher  up  the  river,  called  Sullivanovo,  a  suitable  warehouse 
was  found,  and  the  Phcenix  landed  half  her  cargo  of  salt  there,  about  100 
tons,  which  was  accomplished  with  the  ship's  boats  in  five  days,  and  light- 
ened her  to  8  feet,  so  that  she  could  safely  cross  the  Kamenno-Tunguska 
pass.  The  navigation  now  became  extremely  dfficult  and  but  slow  progress 
was  made,  as  the  steamer  had  a  current  running  at  the  rate  of  almost  ic 
miles  an  hour,  dead  against  her.  Fishermen  who  knew  the  deep  parts  of 
the  river  were  employed  to  assist  as  pilots.  The  steam  launch  was  sent 
ahead  to  take  soundings,  and  found  a  channel ;  observations  could  not  be 
taken  owing  to  the  fog,  thus  Captain  Wiggins  may  be  said  to  have  felt  his 
way  up  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  1,000  miles.  The  country  up  the  , 
Yenisei  is  very  pretty,  except  from  the  entrance  of  this  river  down  to  the  Kara 
Sea,  a  part  known  as  the  Tundra,  which  is  a  barren  and  cheerless  expanse. 

Yenisusk  was  reached  on  Sunday,  October  9,  here  the  remainder  of  the 
cargo  was  landed  and  warehoused,  and  as  the  frost  was  rapidly  setting  in 

*The  Neptune f  of  Hamburg,  made  successful  voyages  in  1878  and  x88o,  also  the  Louise ^  cf  Bremen. 
Three  British  steamera  also  attempted  the  voyage,  but  havmg  started  too  early  in  the  season  found  the  Kara 
Sea  full  of  ice  and  had  to  turn  back. 
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the  Phanix  was  put  into  her  winter  quarters,  in  a  creek  called  the  Siranka, 
where  she  could  safely  remain  until  the  break  up  next  spring. 

After  stopping  two  months  at  Yeniseisk  Captain  Wiggins,  the  managing 
director,  and  six  of  the  crew  of  the  Fhcsnixy  proceeded  on  sledges  to  Kras- 
noiarsk.  On  the  road  some  extensive  gold  mines  were  visited,  *  which  ap- 
peared to  be  profitably  worked. 

The  journey  was  then  continued  as  far  as  Tiumen,  where  the  party  took 
train  to  Perm,  there  sledges  were  resumed  until  Nijni-Novgorod  was  reached 
and  the  journey  assumed  a  more  ordinary  character. 

Captain  Wiggins  appears  to  be  as  hopeful  as  ever  of  ultimate  success. 
He  maintains  that  the  enormous  cost  of  transport  of  merchandise  to  Siberia 
overland,  which  is,  at  present  say  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk,  about  $^o  per 
ton,  must  deviate  a  great  quantity  of  the  traffic  to  the  new  sea  route  as  soon  as  a 
pretty  regular  communication  is  established,  and  that  ^i6  per  ton  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Yenisei  would  leave  a  very  handsome  profit  for  theship. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  ocean  steamers  should  not  proceed  further  than 
the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  where  a  station  and  warehouses  should  be  set  up 
and  small  river  steamers  should  carry  the  goods  up  the  river  and  bring  down 
grain  for  the  sea-going  steamers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Captain,  a  country  so  rich  in  gold,  iron,  copper, 
graphite,  marble  and  coal;  its  vast  forests  of  splendid  timber  (of  enormous 
size),  and  extensive  districts  of  arable  land,  capable  of  supplying  the  whole 
of  western  Europe  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  etc.,  once  placed  within 
such  easy  access  as  a  twelve  days'  journey  from  the  more  civilized  and  thickly- 
populated  parts  of  Europe,  cannot  fail  to  open  out  an  enormous  field  of  en- 
terprise so  largely  sought  for. 

One  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  abundance  and  great  variety  of 
fish  in  all  the  Siberian  waters,  the  numerous  feathered  tribe  upon  the  wing, 
and  a  healthy,  bracing  climate  form  a  combination  of  nature's  bounties 
sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  increasing  the  influx  of  immigrants  into  the 
country  and  supply  the  labor  necessary  for  her  development.  Should  such  a 
measure  appear  at  all  desirable  the  Russian  Government,  so  I  am  assured,  is 
quite  willing  to  remove  her  penal  settlements  to  more  recluse  parts. 

In  conclusion  I  must  mention  that  Captain  Wiggins  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  permit  he  obtained  from  the  proper  authorities  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  land  his  cargo  on  the  Phcsnix  free  of  duty ;  but  this  must  not  be 
lijokcd  upon  as  an  exceptional  case.  Hitherto  goods  imported  direct  into 
Siberia  liave  not  been  subjected  to  duty,  the  routes  generally  made  use  of  are 
tliose  from  Hamburg  and  from  Odessa  to  Vladivostok.! — Moscow,  March 

IS,  mn. 

N.  W.  HORNSTEDT, 

Consul, 

*  Czpt^ji  Wiggins  showed  ihe  writer  some  very  rich  specimens  of  gold  quartz,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  mina  ihat  he  had  visited. 

f'PspulacionH.  (^xr^Iu&ive  of  troops,  6,000;  value  of  imports  in  1887  |5,ioo,ooo;  value  of  exports  in  1887, 
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CEREALS    IN    SWEDEN. 


Wheat  and  the  products  of  wheat  are  hardly  the  staple  food  of  the 
people  in  either  country.  Rye  and  oats  furnish  the  principal  food  product 
of  the  people  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Wheaten  bread  is  used  by  certain 
classes  in  cities  and  larger  villages,  and  such  persons  are  numerically  small 
compared  with  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  north  of  Sweden  oats  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  bread,  por- 
ridge, etc.,  while  in  other  districts  rye  is  used  imiversally. 

The  statistics  for  1887  are  not  yet  compiled.  In  1886^  as  I  had  the 
honor  to  inform  you  in  my  number  115,  there  were  imported  into  this  king- 
dom 32,830  tons  of  wheat  and  38,550  tons  of  wheat  flour.  This  latter  came 
almost  exclusively  from  Germany  and  Russia,  while  most  of  the  wheat  came 
from  those  two  coimtries.  There  were  no  direct  cargoes  from  the  United 
States,  and  what  American  wheat  was  imported  was  sold  at  an  English, 
German  or  Danish  port.  It  would  likewise  be  impossible  to  say  how  much, 
if  any,  American  wheat  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  38,550  tons  of 
flour  manufactured  abroad  and  sold  into  this  kingdom  in  1886. 

The  competition  of  no  one  country  had  much  influence  on  the  conclusions  , 
of  the  Diet  in  imposing  the  import  tax.  The  raising  of  wheat  has  ceased  to 
be  profitable  in  Sweden,  and  has  been  so  for  years.  Estate  property  has 
consequently  fallen  in  value  and  ceased  to  be  remunerative.  The  lower 
chamber  of  the  Diet  has  a  majority  of  estate  owners,  who,  after  a  long 
struggle,  and  through  the  operation  of  a  most  absurd  law  governing  elec- 
tions, of  which  I  have  heretofore  given  you  an  account,  foimd  themselves 
this  year  with  power  to  legislate  for  their  own  and  suffering  fellow-land  own- 
ers' interest.  They  have  exercised  this  power ;  th^y  have  exercised  it  against 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  throne.  It  may  have 
the  effect  of  temporarily  increasing  the  value  of  estate  property,  but  in  a 
country  where  poverty  and  genteel  impecuniosity  are  only  divided  by  a  thin 
partition  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anything  can  be  added  to  the  ex- 
pense of  living  with  the  expectation  that  the  people  can  bear  the  increase 
thereof. 

If  Sweden  could  enact  a  discriminating  import  law  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  be  directed  against  Russia.  The  United  States  has  been  used 
as  the  great  example  of  prosperity  under  a  protective  system,  and  the  Swedish 
protectionist  has  hoped  the  same  policy  may  furnish  like  results  in  his  barren, 
snow  covered,  ice  boimd  kingdom  with  its  sterile  soil  and  inhospitable  skies. 
Sweden  has  the  two  most  aggressive  competitors  for  trade  in  all  commerce 
on  her  east  and  south — Russia  and  Germany.  The  one  with  her  almost  pro- 
hibitory duties,  changing  and  shifting  constantly,  disturbing  all  calculations 
of  the  factor  and  of  manufacture,  the  other  with  her  low-priced  products  cheap- 
ening markets,  have  whip-sawed  Sweden's  trade  until  it  is  all  but  ruined. 
These  facts  all  classes  recognize,  but  Sweden  is  powerless  to  remedy  it. 
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There  has  been  no  wheat  imported  into  the  country  sihce  the  duty  was 
imposed,  and  will  not  be  until  navigation  opens  in  May.  The  price  will  be 
increased  to  the  extent  of  the  duty.  Th«  price  of  wheat  bread  has  risen  to 
a  sum  a  little  more  than  the  proportionate  duty  on  wheat.  There  is  no  duty 
on  bread,  and  much  of  the  supply  comes  from  Denmark,  and  yet  it  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  raw  material. — Stockholm, 
March  30  y  1888. 

RUFUS  MAGEE. 


PROJECTED    RAILROAD    IN    ASIA    MINOR. 


I  submit  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  projected  railroad  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Bagdad.  The  proposed  line,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  map, 
starts  from  Ismid  the  present  terminus  of  a  short  line  of  railroad  connecting 
that  town  with  Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople.  Its  length  is 
about  1,400  miles  and  the  estimated  cost  ;^is, 500,000.  Throughout  its 
length  it  traverses  a  country  well  populated,  abounding  in  mineral  resources 
and  producing  great  quantities  of  grain. 

The  great  advantages  to  the  country,  commercially  and  as  a  civilizing  in- 
fluence, of  such  a  road  are  too  obvious  to  need  mention.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  would  create  a  new  Asia  Minor,  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world  a 
vast  territory  now  closed,  totally  change  the  character  of  the  country  and  the 
people,  and  practically  advance  Turkey  in  Asia  from,  say,  the  sixteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  commercial  world  at  large  has  a  special  inter- 
est in  this  project  as  it  will,  if  carried  out,  shorten  the  distance  between 
Europe  and  India  by  nine  or  ten  days,  and  give  a  route  to  the  East  inde- 
pendent of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  along  the  proposed  route  taken  in 
order :  Between  Ismid  and  Angora,  a  distance  of  some  150  miles,  there  are 
no  towns  of  special  importance,  though  the  country  is  well  settled.  The 
country  is  mountainous  and  in  character  reminds  one  of  Swiss  scenery.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Boli  there  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  wild  cherry.  The 
villages  are  surrounded  with  fruit  orchards.  Some  fifty  miles  before  reach- 
ing Angora  the  woods  disappear  and  are  replaced  by  sandy,  treeless  tracks 
crossed  by  deep  rough  ravines. 

Angora  is  a  city  of  about  20,000  population.  It  is  the  center  of  the  mo- 
hair trade,  a  business  which  up  to  within  a  few  years  was  very  flourishing^ 
but  has  much  declined  of  late.  Were  the  transport  problem  once  solved,  so 
that  machinery  could  be  introduced  and  products  exported,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  city  would  become  an  important  manufacturing  center,  as  it 
is  a  central  market,  water  power  is  available,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
coal  in  the  vicinity,  though  not  mined.  The  province  of  which  Angora  is 
the  capital  is  rich  in  minerals  of  various  kinds,  especially  copper  and  argen- 
tiferous lead.  At  Ak  Dagh  there  is  iron  ore ;  at  Mohallitch  copper  and  ful- 
lers earth;  at  Likili  rock  salt.     The  exports  are  mohair,  sheep's  wool,  opium. 
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yellow  berries,  gums,  silk  cocoons,  rugs  and  carpets.  The  imports,  mainly 
via  Smyrna)  of  foreign  goods,  principally  from  France  and  England,  amount 
to  about  j;^22S,ooo  per  annum.  Fifty  miles  beyond  Angora  the  proposed 
route  crosses  the  Denek  mountains  where  there  are  silver  mines.  In  the 
surrounding  villages  the  people  are  principally  en|^aged  in  rug  manufacturing. 
There  are  extensive  deposits  of  niter  in  this  region. 

Vouzgat^  the  next  important  point,  is  a  walled  city  surrounded  by  high 
hills  with  precipitous  sides.  It  has  a  population  of  10,000  to  15,000.  After 
passing  the  chain  of  hills  a  succession  of  plains  is  reached.  These  are  of 
great  fertility  and  are  thickly  covered  with  villages.  There  are  some  900 
villages  in  the  Sandjak  of  Youzgat  with  a  total  population  of  some  340,000. 

Kaisarieh.  — A  branch  line  from  Youzgat  to  the  important  city  of  Kaisa- 
rieh  would  probably  be  built.  The  distance  is  about  100  miles.  Kaisarieh 
has  a  population  of  60,000  and  is  a  city  of  much  wealth.  Its  principal  trade 
is  in  hides,  yellow  berries,  wool  and  gum  tragacanth.  A  line  extending 
south  through  the  Anti-Taurus  Mountains  via  the  Cilician  Gates,  150  miles, 
would  connect  the  proposed  main  line  with  the  railroad  between  Mersine 
and  Adena  and  give  an  outlet  on  the  sea  coast. 

Sivas. — The  next  important  point  on  the  line  is  Sivas,  a  city  of  40,000 
inhabitants.  As  this  city  occupies  an  important  strategical  position  com- 
manding the  approaches  from  the  Russian  and  Persian  frontiers,  is  the  center 
of  a  very  large  grain  district  and  is  the  natural  starting  point  for  a  branch 
road  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the 
main  points  on  the  line.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Armenians.  It  consists  of  hides,  grain,  rugs,  wool,  carpets,  silver  wire 
work,  vegetable  dyes,  etc.  East  and  northeast  of  Sivas  is  an  extensive  min- 
eral district,  the  center  of  which  is  Kara  Hizzar.  This  region  abounds  in 
argentiferous  lead,  coal,  asbestos  and  marble.  While  the  road  will  probably 
not  run  directly  through  this  district  it  will  be  near  enough  to  it  to  afford 
means  for  transportation  of  ore,  and  thus  open  up  resources  which  are  now 
useless.  Continuing  southeast  from  Sivas  the  route  passes  Arabkir,  a  thriv- 
ing town  of  29,000  inhabitants.  The  people  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  from  English  yarn  on  hand  looms.  There 
are  probably  one  thousand  looms  in  use. 

Egin  is  a  place  of  some  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  renowned  for  its  wine 
and  the  extensive  fruit  gardens  which  surround  it. 

Deverige,  — There  are  extensive  iron  deposits  here,  but  the  mines  are  lit- 
tle worked. 

Keban  Medan,  near  the  Euphrates  River  has  silver  and  lead  mines  which 
have  been  worked  intermittently  for  centuries,  but  with  comparatively  little 
profit,  owing  to  the  crude  methods  employed  and  the  difficulties  in  transpor- 
tation of  ore. 

Kharpoot  — At  Kharpoot  the  projected  line  crosses  the  Euphrates.  The 
city  occupies  a  conical  eminence  at  the  termination  of  a  range  of  hills.  The 
population  of  the  city  proper  is  about  12,000.     It  is,  however,  surrounded 
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with  numerous  villages,  so  that  the  city  and  its  dependencies  have  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  100,000.  Below  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  stands  is  an 
extensive  plain,  very  fertile,  40  miles  long  and  4  to  6  wide. 

Diarbekir  is  the  next  large  city.  It  was  formerly  of  great  commercial 
importance  doing  a  large  trade  with  India  by  way  of  Bagdad  and  with  Europe 
by  way  of  Aleppo.  It  had  an  extensive  silk  industry.  This  has  declined  in 
late  years,  but  the  trade  is  still  considerable  in  silk  cocoons.  These  sell  in 
Constantinople  at  35  piasters  per  kilogram,  equal  to  about  70  cents  per 
pound.  Diarbekir  is  an  important  military  point,  commanding  as  it  does 
the  approaches  from  Erzeroum  and  the  transportation  by  the  Tigris.  The 
navigation  of  the  Tigris  begins  here.  Goods  are  floated  down  to  Bagdad  on 
rafts  made  of  inflated  skins.  The  products  of  this  district  are  silk,  cotton, 
grain,  wine  and  dried  fruits. 

Mosool. — Following  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  the  line  reaches  Mosool,  a 
city  of  considerable  size.  The  neighboring  districts  are  possessed  by  wild 
tribes  of  Arabs,  Koords  and  Turkomans.  From  Mosool  to  Bagdad  the 
Tigris  is  a  broad  stream  being  enlarged  by  tributary  waters  of  the  upper  and 
Tjab  and  other  drainings  from  the  mountains  of  Koordistan.  The  banks  of 
the  stream  are  covered  with  a  thick  jungle. 

Kerkook  Petroleum  Springs,  —  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kerkook,  are  numerous  petroleum  and  naptha  springs  which 
furnish  employment  for  many  of  its  people.  The  most  abundant  supply  is 
obtained  from  the  hills  aroimd,  but  a  good  deal  is  collected  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  ditches  and  stagnant  pools.  Some  years  ago  this  petroleum 
was  largely  used  in  Bagdad  and  Bussorah,  but  as  the  natives  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  refine  it  properly,  it  has  of  late  years  been  superceded  by  Rus- 
sian and  American  oil.  If  the  proper  scientific  methods  were  used  in  refin- 
ing it,  it  is  probable  that  the  oil  from  this  region  might  become  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  as  it  is  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  and  even  without  a  rail- 
road transportation  is  easy  by  way  of  the  Tigris  and  Persian  Gulf  to  Bagdad, 
Bussorah,  India  and  beyond.  There  is,  it  is  said,  no  limit  to  the  supply  which 
might  be  procured  from  the  hills  about  Kerkook  and  Arbela.  These  hills 
have  been  yielding  bitumen  and  petroleum  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  least,  in  whose  honor  Arbela  was  illuminated  after  his  great  victory 
over  the  Persians. 

The  petroleum  springs  from  almost  every  hollow  in  the  hills.  It  is  very 
greasy  to  the  touch.  As  it  rises  from  the  earth  it  is  of  a  brownish  color  with 
a  greenish  tinge.  It  quickly  becomes  opaque  and  hard  in  which  state  it  is 
easily  broken  with  a  shining  resinous  fracture.  The  natives  use  it  for  fuel  to 
bum  limestone  and  also  to  cover  boats  with.  The  boats  which  are  covered 
with  this  substance  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a  thick  hide.  Mr. 
Grattan  Geary,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars,  thus  describes 
the  principal  spring  a  funnel-shaped  hollow  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  diameter. 
"The  hollow  is  filled  with  a  dark  blackish  brown  substance  from  the  center  of 
which  salt  water  bubbles  up  and  escapes  to  some  salt  ponds,  where  evaporat- 
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ing,  its  saline  matter  is  left  behind.  Sometimes  the  water  rises  at  intervals 
from  the  center  in  jets  a  foot  and  a  half  high  and  at  others  it  bursts  out  in 
a  considerable  volume,  raising  the  petroleum  into  huge  bubblfes  which  burst 
and  let  the  imprisoned  water  out  with  a  gurgling  noise.  The  pit  is  very  deep 
in  the  center,  but  its  shallowness  at  the  edges  permits  the  people  to  stand  in 
it  up  to  their  knees,  while  they  with  facility  roll  up  the  ^nacious  substance 
into  masses  which  are  carried  away  and  placed  to  dry  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
When  hardened  it  is  used  chiefly  for  fuel  for  the  burning  of  limestone.  The 
flames  give  a  strong  light  and  heat  and  it  leases  a  small  earthy  residue  after 
it  is  burned.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  that  is  constantly  drawn  off,  the 
petroleum  always  continues  at  the  same  level  and  the  Hittities  say  the  supply 
in  the  pit  is  inexhaustible.  The  fluid  skimmed  off  the  water  in  the  ditches 
and  marshy  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kerkook  is  of  a  blackish  green 
color  and  smells  abominably.*' 

Bagdad, — Bagdad,  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  line,  is  a  city  of  some 
80,000  people,  the  center  of  a  vast  outlying  district  and  population,  and  the 
commercial  emporium  of  Turkish  Arabia.  The  population  is  very  mixed, 
but  Arabic  is  the  language  spoken  by  all,  whether  Arabs,  Jews,  Turks,  Ar- 
menians, Chaldees  or  Europeans.  On  accoimt  of  the  holy  tombs  in  the 
vicinity,  the  city  is  visited  by  tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mohammedan  world  every  year.  One  of  the  chief  exports  is  wool.  The 
trade  has  ^n  late  years  declined  owing  to  the  competition  with  Australian 
wool.  Bagdad  wool  is  principally  used  in  French  looms  for  carpet  manufac- 
ture. The  quality  varies  with  the  breed  of  the  sheep  and  the  pastures  in 
which  they  graze.  That  most  esteemed  is  raised  by  the  Beni-Lam  and  Monti  - 
fik  Arab  tribes.  It  is  of  a  fine  silky  fiber  and  elastic  quality.  From  30  to 
40  per  cent,  is  lost  in  washing.  The  quantity  of  grain  raised  about  Bagdad 
and  along  the  Persian  Gulf  is  immense.  At  times  so  abundant  is  the  supply 
and  so  inadequate  the  means  for  transportation  that  wheat  is  used  for  fuel  on 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Gall  nuts  and  gum  tragacanth  are  gathered  on 
the  surrounding  hills.  The  soil  is  capable  of  producing  unlimited  quantities 
of  cotton,  but  little  is  actually  grown.  Mulberry  trees  grow  in  abundance, 
and  experiments  in  silk  manufacture  are  reported  to  have  resulted  favorably. 
Rice  of  very  good  quality  is  produced.  In  late  years  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane  has  been  introduced  from  Egpyt.  From  Bagdad  navigation  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  India  is  easy.  Should  the  railroad  be  built,  Bagdad,  as  the 
entrepdt  for  the  trade  between  the  east  and  the  west,  is  sure  to  attain  a  com- 
mercial importance  hardly  second  to  any  city  in  the  east. 

As  to  the  probable  needs  of  this  great  extent  of  country  when  opened  up 
by  the  railroad,  it  may  be  said  that  they  include  everjrthing.  Practically 
nothing  is  produced  in  the  manufacturing  line  now.  With  the  advent  of  the 
railroad,  with  the  new  towns  and  cities  that  will  spring  up,  the  new  resources 
and  industries  developed  and  especially  with  the  new  ideas  and  T^'ants  which 
civilization  creates,  there  will  be  a  new  market  and  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  almost  everything  which  Europe  and  America  manufactures. 
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Character  of  the  Population.  — The  population  of  Asia  Minor  is  made 
up  of  a  large  number  of  diverse  races,  religions  and  languages.  The  extent 
to  which  this  is  the  case  may  be  judged  from  what  is  found  ii^  this  province, 
Sivas.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  broad  distinction  of  the  two  creeds, 
Islam  and  Christian,  a  distinction  which  marks  every  detail  of  life,  political 
and  social.  Then,  among  the  minor  divisions  may  be  eniunerated  the  so- 
called  Turks,  consisting  of  a  few  Osmanli  and  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  towns,  and 
of  the  hardy,  patient  and  temperate  race  which  occupies  the  country  from 
the  anti-Taurus  to  the  Black  S^a,  a  race  formed  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor  who  adopted  Islam  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  gradually 
losing  their  own  dialects,  acquired  the  language  of,  and  finally  became  amal- 
gamated with  their  conquerors.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Avshurs  of  Anti- 
Taurus  of  Tiurkoman  origin,  the  Koords  having  their  own  language,  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  Circassians,  each  with  its  own  dialect,  the  Tartars,  Gyp- 
sies and  the  emigrants  of  late  years  from  Georgia  and  Laz.  Among  the 
Christians,  forming  about  one-third  of  the  population,  are  the  Armenians, 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Gregorians  and  Greeks,  each  sect  cordially  hating  the 
others,  » 

Speaking  generally,  the  moslem  part  of  the  population  is  in  the  cities  in 
some  sort  of  Government  employ,  and  in  the  country  is  engaged  in^  fanning 
or  herding.  The  Christians  or  non-moslems  are  merchants,  money  changers, 
agents,  land  proprietors,  agents  or  artizans.  A  Turkish  (/.  e. ,  moslem)  mer- 
chant doing  business  on  his  own  account  is  almost  unknown  and  a  Christian 
peasant  tilling  the  soil  with  his  own  hands  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  one  who  has  not  traveled  in  Asia  Minor  to  realize  the  low 
position  which  the  people  occupy  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Except  in  the 
larger  towns  education  is  almost  imknown.  Manufactures  except  of  the 
simplest  kind  do  not  exist  and  in  agriculture,  in  the  construction  of  houses, 
in  handicrafts,  etc.,  there  is  little  improvement  on  the  primitive  methods  of 
the  earliest  ages. 

Population  of  some  of  the  towns  and  districts  traversed  by  the  proposed 
railroad  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad : 

Angora  dty ao,ooo  Keban  Maden  sandjak „..     6,00c 

Angora  sandjak,  including  5  towns  and  1022  Chemiskesek  sandjak x6,ooc 

villages ~ 583,000  Peri  sandjak „ „ xo,ooc 

Youzgat  sandjak,  including  898  villages 348»ooo  Aigana  Maden  city „ xx,ooi 

Sivas  city 40,000  Argana  sandjak x8o,oo 

Slvas  sandjak 103,000  Mosool  and  vicinity  (male  adults  only) 88,000 

Kharpootdty ia,ooo  Adjacent  kazas „ Sfifioo 

Kharpoot  sandjak ~ 81,000  'Ccrkook  sandjak 137,000 

Arabkir sandjak 29,000  Bagdad  and  vicinity* „ 6z,ooo 

Egin  sandjak ~ 22,000  Adjacent  districts - 64,000 

SiVAS,  Turkey,  March  i,  1888,  H.  M.  JEWETT, 

ConsuL 

*  The  male  adult  population  of  the  whole  of  the  distria  known  as  Turkish  Arabia  and  having  Bagdad  and 
Bussorah  as  its  commercial  capitals,  is  estimated  at  1,976,000. 
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VILAYET    OF    BEIRUT. 


The  political  subdivision  within  my  Consular  district,  known  under  the 
Arabic  name  of  Mutessarrifiat6,  (Turkish,  Sanjack),  arrondisement  of  Beirut, 
has,  on  the  loth  of  this  month,  been  officially  proclaimed  an  independent 
vilayet  (province),  with  his  excellency  Ali  Pasha  as  its  governor-general,  and 
with  Beirut,  under  which  appellation  it  is  to  be  officially  known,  as  the  seat  ot 
the  administrative  offices. 

The  imperial  firman  solemnly  read  before  a  large  assembly  Of  notables 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  all  classes  of  the  population, 
declares  the  new  vilayet  to  comprise — 

I.  The  Mutessarrifiate  (arrondisement)  of  Beirut,  to  which  are  subject 
the  following  calmakamiates  (Turkish,  cazas)  cantons:  i.  Sidon,  with  the 
mudiriate  (Tiurkish,  nahi^)  dependency  of  Esh-Shekif.  2.  Tyre  (Sour),  with 
the  raudiriate  of  Tebuine.     3.  Merj-Ayoun. 

II.  The  mutessarrifiate  of  Tripoli,  with  the  mudiriates  of — <x,  Tartous, 
^,  Arwad;  c,  Hazoor;  d,  Danineh;  and  the  calmakamiates  of — i,  Akar; 
2,  Safita;  3,  Hossou,  with  the  mudiriate  of  Wady  Ennassara. 

III.  The  mutessarrifiate  of  Latakia,  with  the  mudiriate  of  Bayer  Bojak, 
and  the  calmakamiates  of — i,  Jabaleh;  2,  Sahyoou;  3,  Markab,  with  the 
mudiriates  of  a,  Kadmous;  by  Khwabi. 

IV.  The  mutessarrifiate  of  Acca,  with  the  mudiriate  of  Shefa  Amer  and 
the  calmakamiates  of,  i,  Haifa,  with  the  mudiriate  of  Caseria;  2,  Nasserat 
or  Nazareth;  3,  Tabariaror  Tiberias. 

V.  The  mutessarrifiate  of  El-Balka,  with  the  following  calmakamiates: 
I,  Jenine;  2,  Beni-Saab;  3,  Jemaine;  4,  Salt,  with  the  mudh-iates  of,  a^ 
Jizeh,  and  by  Maan. 

These  mutessarrifiates,  with  their  respective  subdivisions  of  calmakamiates, 
have  all  been  detached  from  the  old  vilayet  of  Syria,  which,  under  its  recon- 
structed form  and  with  its  governmental  offices  and  officials  unchanged  and 
still  at  Damascus,  consists  now  of  the  following  remaining  three  mutessar- 
rifiates, viz : 

I.  Damascus,  with  the  calmakamiates  of — i,  Baalbek;  2,  El-Bekaa  el- 
Aziz;  3,  Wady  El-Ajam;  4,  Hasbaya;  5,  Rashaya;  6,  Douma;  7,  Nebk 
or  Jabal  Kalamoon. 

II.  Kama,  with  the  calmakamiates  of — i,  Homs,  with  the  mudiriates 
of,  Oy  Kosseir,  and  by  Iky  Kapuly;  2,  Hamidieh;  3,  Sabimieh. 

III.  Hauran,  with  the  calmakamiates  of — i,  Ajeloon;  2,  Jabal  Ed- 
Driezc,  with  the  mudiriates  of,  a,  Salkhad;  by  Majdal;  c,  Shekba;  dy  Ara; 
fy  Annan;/,  Saja;  g,  Selim;  3,  Koneitera,  with  the  mudiriate  of  Mejdel- 
Shems;  4,  Derha;  5,  Basser  El-Harir. 

Each  vilayet  or  province  within  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Empire  is  presided 
over  by  a  vali  or  governor-general,  whose  attributes  and  duties  embrace  the 
financial  and  administrative  affairs  of  the  province — public  instruction, 
public  works,  the  police  and  civil  and  criminal  actions. 
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The  Vali  in  his  absence  is  replaced  by  an  adjoint  or  assistant  governor- 
general,  known  under  the  name  of  mouawin. 

The  mutessarrifs  or  governors  are  charged  with  the  administrative  and 
financial  affairs,  with  the  police  and  within  the  limits  of  their  attributions, 
with  the  execution  of  civil  and  criminal  sentences  within  their  mutessar- 
rifiates. 

The  caimakams,  or  sub-governors,  perform  similar  functions  in  the  cal- 
makamiates  over  which  they  are  placed,  while  the  duties  of  mudirs  in  the 
administrative  affairs  of  the  mudiriates,  consist  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
laws,  regulations,  orders  and  prescriptions  of  the  government,  etc. 

Villages  situated  within  the  circumspection  of  a  mudiriate  are  presided 
over  by  mukhtars,  who  receive  their  orders,  and  are  directly  responsible  to 
their  superiors,  the  mudirs. 

Great  expectations  are  entertained  of  the  new  vilayet,  and  the  advantages 
of  this  new  political  division  must  be  at  once  manifest.  It  comprises  the 
'  most  important  and  prosperous  districts  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  with  such  populous  cities  and  ports  as  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Beirut,  Sidon, 
Acca  and  Haifgi,  representing  all  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  old 
vilayet  of  Syria  and  much  of  its  industry. 

The  new  governor-general  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  high  and  rare  accom- 
plishments, and  of  irreproachable  integrity  and  character. 

The  vilayets  of  Adana  and  Aleppo  and  the  government  general  of  Mount 
Lebanon',  with  a  Christian  governor-general  at  its  head,  complete  the  list  of 
provinces  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Beirut  consulate  extends. — 
Beirut,  March  15,  1888.  ERHARD  BISSINGER, 

Consul. 

CHILIAN    LOCOMOTIVES. 


I  have  referred  incidentally  to  the  building  in  Chili  of  certain  locomotive 
engines  and  cars  for  the  State  railways.  I  had  lately  the  satisfaction  of  visit- 
ing and  inspecting,  unofficially,  ol  course,  the  extensive  works  of  the  con- 
tractors for  the  6  locomotives,  Messrs  Lever,  Murphy  and  Company,  at  Caleta 
Abarca,  about  four  miles  from  this  port.  Mr.  Lever  is  an  Englishman, 
though  formerly  a  resident  of  San  Francisco.  The  firm  have  large  capital, 
been  long  established,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  repairs  on 
United  States  vessels  of  war. 

The  wages  of  their  employes,  about  450  in  number  (some  70  per  cent,  of 
native  birth,  the  others  English,  Scotch  and  Irish)  run  as  high  as  |7,  Chili 
money,  (nearly  $^  gold)  per  day.  The  locomotives  (two  still  in  the  shops 
in  a  forward  state,  the  four  others  contracted  for  having  be^n  delivered,  the 
first  in  December  last,)  are  entirely  constructed  here  with  the  exception  of 
the  wheels,  which  are  of  English  manufacture.  The  contract  price  was  ;j4o,- 
000  each,  about  ^21,000  gold.  Eighteen  months  was  allowed  for  the  con- 
struction of  all.  The  general  design  is  the  American  with  the  American 
logic,  and  with  cylinders  on  the  outside,  instead  of  on  the  English  plan. 
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These  cylinders  arc  relatively  larger  than  ours,  17  x  24.  Certainly  the 
American  engine  is  much  the  better  adapted  to  the  sharp  curves  of  those 
mountain  roads. 

The  machinery  used  by  the  constructors  for  this  and  other  of  their  metal 
work  is  English,  that  for  wood  working  from  the  United  States.  Their  steel 
is  imported  from  England,  pig-iron  for  castings  from  Scotland.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Captain  Saukey,  an  Englishman,  but  holding  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  Chilian  Naval  Service  of  Inspector  General  of  Machinery,  I  had 
the  opportimity  of  inspecting  the  new  steel  boilers  in  construction  at  the  same 
works  for  the  Chilian  steam  crovette  ^^ Pilconiays^^  a  wooden  vessel  built  in 
England,  captured  from  Peru  in  the  late  war.  The  contract  price  for  these 
boilers  (2)  is  ^52,000  paper  currency,  about  1^27,000  gold. — Valparaiso, 
Chili,  February  29, 1888,     -  JAS.  W.  ROMEYN^ 

Consul, 


MINE    LABOR    IN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 


There  is  a  division  here  as  to  employment  of  Chinese  even  among  the 
miners,  as  many  of  them  who  are  paid  by  the  ton  of  coal  that  they  mine, 
and  sometimes  realize  ^4  and  even  ;$5  per  day,  employ  Chinese  at  $1  or  ;?i.25 
per  day  to  shovel  aod  load  vans,  and  sometimes  even  as  tami^ers,  they,  the 
white  miners,  performing  but  little  heavy  labor  themselves. 

The  mining  regulation  laws  of  the  province  are  excellent  and  thorough, 
but  under  this  pressure  they  are  being  considered  by  the  legislative  assembly 
(still  in  session)  for  amendment,  as  during  the  debate  recently  Mr.  Dunsmuir 
gave  some  of  the  causes  tending  to  produce  explosion  in  the  mines,  showing 
the  careless  and  reckless  handling  of  explosives  by  the  white  miners.  The 
contest  is  mainly  over  the  amendment  excluding  Chinese  from  employment  in 
the  mines.  Notwithstanding  the  existing  depression  at  Nanaimo  and  vicinity 
the  coal  fields  of  the  island  are  being  explored  and  new  mines  developed. 
Mr.  Dunsmair  is  now  opening  a  mine  some  45  miles  north  of  Nanaimo. 

The  "Colonist**  of  the  29th  ultimo  reports  that  Dr.  Griffin,  of  London, 
England,  has  bonded  2,727  acres  of  the  mining  property  held  by  Mr.  Bate, 
of  Nanaimo,  and  others,  preliminary  to  placing  it  on  the  market  with  a  view 
of  taking  out  coal  by  a  company.  The  article  further  states  that  the  tract  is 
contiguous  to  the  finest  mineral  and  coal  deposits  in  this  island. 

A  considerable  party  of  Belgians  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  imder 
charge  of  Paul  Watelet,  Belgian  agent-general  de  Temigration  au  Canada, 
proceeded  to  Wellington  and  are  now  working  in  Dunsmuir's  mines.  There 
are  18  in  the  party,  making  80  Belgians  now  employed  there. 

These  troubles  have  greatly  enhanced  the  price  of  coal,  which  until 
recently  has  been  sold  at  retail  here  at  ^15  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Of  the  Baufi"  anthracite  coal  some  27,000  tons  are  now  waiting  shipment 
at  Vancouver,  as  per  press  report.  Freight  rates  are  high,  and  the  demorali- 
zation among  seamen  great. — Victoria,  British  Columbia,  April  g^  1888, 

ROBT.  J.  STEVENS, 

ConsuL 
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SALT    IN    THE    BAHAMAS. 


The  legislature  of  this  colonylias  just  passed  a  bill,  which  has  been  signed 
by  the  governor,  by  which  salt  has  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  articles  to  be 
imported  into  this  colony  free  of  duty.  This  action  has  been  taken  in  order 
to  place  this  colony  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  its  salt  en- 
tered free  of  duty  into  the  United  States,  provided  ^ome  action  is  taken  by 
the  United  States.  This  colony  produces  a  salt  that  is  known  in  the  market 
by  the  name  of  "Turk's  Island  salt,'*  (Turk  Islands  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Bahamas,)  which  is  regarded  as  very  valuable  for  packing  of  meats  and 
fish.  For  years  the  salt  industry  has  been  at  a  low  ebb,  the  duty  of  6  cents 
per .  bushel  substantially  keeping  it  out  of  our  market,  and  so  but  little  has 
been  raked.  With  a  free  market  in  our  country  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
quantity,  of  salt  produced  in  these  islands  would  be  enormously  increased, 
and  that  most  of  it  would  find  its  way  to  the  United  States. — Nassau,  N. 
v.,  Ap-il i4y  1888. 

THOS.  J.  McLAIN,  Jr., 
Consul. 

EXPORT   OF   CEREALS    FROM    ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  cereals  from  the  Argentine  Republic  from  187S 
to  1887  inclusive : 


Year. 


Wheat. 


Flour. 


Maixe. 


Linseed. 


1878 

>879 

x88o 

iSSi » 

1883 

1883 

1884. 

188s 

x886J..... 
i887„ 

Total 


Kilograms. 

109,61  X 

7,547,438 

as, 669, 317 

x,x65,6a8 

157,078 
1,705,392 

60,754,677 
108,499,328 

37,864,413 
a37,865„935 


KilogratHi, 

2,9x9,793 
1,603,045 
1,438,046 
1,287,396 
548,779 
4,844,385 
3,743,389 
7,447,077 
5,362,322 
5,386,448 


Kilograms. 
19,064,044 
a9,5«,3>7 

XS,OI3,OI5 

25,052,189 
io7,327,X55 

x8, 634, 351 
X 13, 7x0,088 
>97, 859,61a 
331,660,300 
36x,456,705 


KiJogra$ms. 

xo4,»79 
246,034 

957,999 
6,394,5»8 
23,351,394 
a3,o6x,736 
33,991.950 
69,426,xa4 
37,689,967 
8x,x83,743 


481,538,607 


34,470,580 


X.  1x7,3x8,776 


•76, 407,923 


The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  years  1886  and  1887  shows  astonishing  results,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following : 


Article. 

1886. 

1887. 

Wheat , „ „ 

Flax 

Kilograms. 
33,864,4*7 
37,689,969 

231,650,300 

769, >97 

2,142,944 

3,190 

Dollars. 

1,510,388 

1,825,199 

4,663,421 

30,747 

85,709 

945 

Kilograms. 

237,865.925 

81,183,752 

361,457,705 

3,367,300 

940,831 

'32,785 

Dollars. 

9,5X4»637 

4,oS9,x87 

7,329,154 

134,696 

37,633 

5,307 

Maize 

Peanuts 

Turnips,. 

Various 

Total 

8,xo6,399 

90.980,617 
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SULPHUR    MINES    IN    SICILY. 


Sulphur,  or  brimstone,  is  a  hard,  brittle  substance  of  various  colors,  from 
brilliant  yellow  to  dark  brown,  without  smell  when  cool,  of  a  mild  taste,  and 
bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  emitting  pungent  and  suffocating;  fumes.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  1.9  to  2.1. 

Sulphur  exists  more  or  less  in  all  known  countries,  but  the  island  of  Sicily, 
it  is  thought,  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  produced  on  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
sequently that  island  appears  to  command  the  market.  Small  quantities  have 
been  found  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  Russia,  Austria, 
Poland,  France,  Spain,  eastern  shores  of  Egypt,  Tunis,  Iceland,  Brazil,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  United  States.  Large  quantities  are  said  to  exist  in 
various  countries  of  Asia,  but  it  is  understood  to  be  impracticable  to  utilize 
the  same,  consequent  upon  the  distance  from  any  commercial  port,  and  the 
absence  of  rail  or  other  roads.. 

Sulphur  is  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  of  volcanic  emanation,  the  other 
being  closely  allied  to  sedimentary  rocks.  The  latter  is  found  in  Sicily,  on 
the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the  island.  Mount  Etna,  situated  in  the 
east,  seems  to  exert  no  influence  in  the  formation  of  brimstone.  There  are 
various  hypotheses relativeto its  natural  formation.  Dr.  Philip Swarzenburg 
attributes  it  to  the  emanations  of  sulphur  vapor  expelled  from  metallic  matter 
existing  in  the  earth,  consequent  upon  the  fire  in  the  latter,  while  Professors 
Hoffman  and  Bischoff*  ascribe  it  to  the  decomposition  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen. Hoffman  believes  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  must  have  passed  through 
the  fissures  of  stratified  rocks,  but  Bischoff  is  of  opinion  that  the  sulphureted 
hydrogen  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of 
lime  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  The  theory  of  others  is  that  sulphur 
owes  its  origin  to  the  combination  of  lacustrine  deposits  with  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  others  again  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  sea  upon 
animal  remains.  The  huge  banks  of  rock  salt,  often  met  with  in  the  vicinity 
of  sulphur  mines,  and  which  in  some  places  stretch  for  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  sea  has  worked  its  way  into  the  subsoil.  Fish 
and  insects,  which  are  frequently  found  in  strata  of  tripoli,  which  lie  under 
sulphur  beds,  induce  the  belief  that  lakes  formerly  existed  in  Sicily. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  strata  which  form  part  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  in  Sicily,  according  to  Professor  Mottura,  an  Italian  geologist: 

Pliocene, — Sandstone;  coane  calcareous  rock;  marl. 

Upper  Miocene. — Calcareous  marl:  gypsum,  etc.;  sulphur  embedded  in  calcareous  lime- 
stone; silicious  limestone;  tripoli,  containing  fossils  of  fish,  insects*  eggs,  etc. 

Middle  Miocene, — Sandstone  containing  quartz,  intercalated  with  marl  of  a  saltish  taste. 

Lower  Miocene. — Rock  salt;  blue  marl,  containbg  petroleum  and  bitumen;  flintstone; 
ferruginous  clay,  mixed  with  aragonite  and  bituminous  schists;  ferruginous -and  silicious  sand- 
stone. 

Eocene. — Limestone,  containing  diaspores  and  ^b^lU* 
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At  times  one  or  another  of  the  strata  disappears,  while  the  order  of  some 
is  slightly  reversed  on  account  of  the  broken  state  of  the  crust.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  above  has  been  generally  observed  in  the  various  mines 
by  the  author  referred  to. 

Sulphur  mines  have  been  operated  in  Sicily  over  three  hundred  years,  but 
until  the  year  1820  its  exportation  was  confined  to  narrow  limits.  At  present 
the  number  of  mines  existing  in  Sicily  is  about  three  hundred,  nearly  two 
hundred  of  which,  being  operated  on  credit,  are,  it  is  understood,  destined  to 
an  early  demise.  It  is  said  that  there  are  about  30,000,000  tons  of  sulphur  in 
Sicily  at  present,  and  that  the  annual  production  amounts  to  about  400,000 
tons.  If  this  should  be  true,  taking  the  foregoing  as  a  basis,  the  supply  will 
become  exhausted  in  about  seventy-five  years. 

In  1 819  a  law  was  passed  in  Italy,  which  is  still  in  force,  governing  mining 
in  Sicily,  which  provides  that  should  a  landowner  discover  ore  in  his  property 
he  would  be  the  owner  thereof,  and  should  have  the  right  to  mine,  operate, 
or  rent  the  property  to  others  for  that  purpose,  but  if  he  should  decline  to 
operate  his  mines  or  to  rent  them  to  others  to  be  operated,  the  state  would 
rent  them  on  its  own  account. 

Royalties  vary  from  12  to  45  per  cent.  They  are  paid  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ore  and  the  facilities  for  producing  sulphur ;  25  per  cent,  may, 
however,  be  taken  as  an  average.  There  is  a  land  tax  of  36  per  cent  of  the 
net  income,  which  is  usually  paid  by  the  owners  and  lessees  of  the  mines,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur  which  they  produce.  The  export  duty 
is  10  lire  per  ton.  All  mines  are  inspected  by  government  officials  once  a 
year,  and  the  owners  are  required  to  furnish  the  state  with  plans  of  the  works 
and  their  progress,  with  a  view  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  workmen  and  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  property. 

Those  who  rent  their  mines  receive  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur 
produced.  Leases  are  valid  for  such  period  as  the  contracting  parties  may 
stipulate  therein.  The  general  limit,  however,  is  nine  years.  The  average 
lease  is  25  per  cent.,  40  per  cent,  being  paid  only  when  the  mines  are  very 
favorably  situated  and  the  production  good.  Some  lessees  prefer  paying  a 
considerable  sum  in  cash  in  advance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the 
lease,  and  giving  15  or  20  per  cent,  in  sulphur  annually  thereafter,  instead  oi 
a  higher  percentage. 

The  external  indications  of  the  presence  of  sulphur  are  the  appearance  oi 
gypsum  and  sulphurous  springs.  These  are  indubitable  signs  of  the  presence 
of  sulphur,  and  when  discovered  the  process  resorted  to  here,  in  order  to 
reach  the  sulphur,  is  to  bore  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  man,  after 
which  steps  are  constructed  in  the  passage  in  order  to  facilitate  the  workmen 
in  going  to  and  fro.  These  steps  extend  across  the  passage,  and  are  about 
25  centimeters  high  and  35  broad.  The  inclination  of  the  holes  or  passages 
varies  from  30  to  50  degrees.  Upon  attaining  the  depth  of  several  meters 
water  is  often  met  with,  and  in  such  considerable  quantity  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  proceed.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  either  pump  the  water  out 
pr  retreat  in  order  to  bore  elsewhere,     It  }^  of^en  necessary  to  bpre  seve^ 
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passages  in  order  to  discover  the  ore  or  seam  of  sulphur.  When,  however, 
it  has  been  discovered  the  passages  are  made  to  follow  its  direction,  whether 
upward  or  downward.  As  the  direction  of  seams  is  in  most  cases  irregular, 
that  of  the  passages  or  galleries  is  likewise.  Where  the  ore  is  rich  and  the 
matrix  yielding  the  miners  break  it  by  means  of  pick-axes  and  pikes,  but 
when  such  is  not  the  case  gimpowder  is  resorted  to,  the  ore  in  this  case  being 
carried  to  the  surface  by  boys.  The  miners  detach  the  ore  from  the  sur- 
rounding material;  and  the  cavities  which  ensue  in  consequence  assume  the 
appearance  of  vast  caves,  which  are  here  and  there  supported  by  pillars  of 
rock  and  ore  in  order  to  keep  them  from  falling  or  giving  way.  In  or3er  to 
strengthen  the  galleries  sterile  rock  is  piled  upon  each  side  and  cemented  with 
gypsum.  In  extensive  mines,  however,  these  supports  and  linings  are  too 
weak,  and  not  infrequently,  as  a  result,  the  galleries  and  caverns  give  way, 
occasionally  causing  considerable  havoc  among  the  miners.  Sulphur  is  found 
from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  150  meters.  The  diflSculties  met  with  in 
operating  mines  are  numerous,  and  among  the  greatest  in  this  category  are 
water,  landslides,  irregularity  of  seam,  deleterious  gases,  hardness  of  rocks 
and  matrices.  Of  these  difficulties  water  is  the  most  frequently  met  with. 
Indeed,  it  is  always  present,  and  renders  the  constant  use  of  pumps  neces- 
sary. At  one  time  miners  were  allowed  to  dig  where  they  pleased  so  long  as 
sulphur  was  extracted,  the  consequence  being  that  in  groups  of  mines,  the 
extent  and  direction  of  which  being  unknown  to  their  respective  owners,  one 
mine  often  fell  into  or  upon  another,  thus  causing  destruction  to  life  and 
property.  It  was  largely  for  this  reason,  it  is  understood,  that  the  govern- 
ment determined  to  require  owners  and  lessees  of  mines  to  furnish  plans 
thereof  to  proper  authority,  and  directed  that  official  inspection  of  the  mines 
should  be  made  at  stated  periods.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  decree  of 
the  government  it  became  necessary  to  employ  mining  engineers  to  draw  the 
plans,  etc.,  and  those  employed  were  generally  foreigners.  In  the  system  of 
excavation  described  no  steam  power  is  employed.  Pumping  is  performed 
by  means  of  primitive  wooden  hand  pumps,  and  when  sufficient  ore  has  been 
collected  it  is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  boys  to  the  surface — a  slow,  costly, 
and  difficult  procedure.  This  system  may,  however,  be  suitable  to  small 
mines,  but  in  large  mines  there  is  no  economy  in  hand  labor;  indeed,  much 
is  lost  in  time  and  expense  by  it.  For  this  reason  steam  has  been  introduced 
into  the  larger  and  more  important  mines.  The  machinery  employed  is  a 
hoisting  apparatus,  with  a  drum,  around  which  a  coil  is  wound,  with  the 
object  of  hoisting  and  lowering  trucks  in  vertical  shafts.  Steam  pumps  serve 
to  extract  the  water.  The  force  of  the  hoisting  apparatus  varies  from  15  to 
50  horse  power.  The  fuel  consumed  is  English  and  French  coal,  the  former 
being  preferred,  as  it  engenders  greater  heat.  The  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the 
wharf  is  1^4.40,  whereas  in  the  interior  of  the  island  it  costs  about  ;f  10.  The 
shafts  or  pits  are  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  great  care  being  taken  in  lining 
them  with  masonry  in  order  to  guard  against  landslides.  In  level  portions 
of  the  country  vertical  shafts  are  preferred,  but  where  the  mine  is  situated 
upon  a  hill  a  debouche  may  often  be  found  below  the  sulphur  seaip,  wheaan 
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inclined  plane  is  preferred,  the  ore  being  placed  in  trucks  and  allowed  to  run 
down  the  plane  on  rails  until  it  reaches  the  exterior  of  the  mine,  where  it 
suddenly  and  violently  stops,  and  as  a  result  the  trucks  are  emptied  of  their 
load,  when  they  are  drawn  up  the  plane  to  be  refilled;  and  thus  the  process 
goes  on  indefinitely.  In  these  mines  a  gutter  is  made  in  the  inclined  plane 
which  carries  ofi*  the  water,  thus  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  a  pump  and 
the  requisites  to  operate  it.  The  galleries  and  inclined  shafts  are  lined  with 
beams  of  pine  or  larch,  which  are  brought  hither  frotn  Sardinia,  as  Sicily 
possesses  very  little  timber.  The  mines  are  illuminated  by  means  of  iron  oil 
lam'ps,  the  wicks  of  which  are  exposed.  The  lamps  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many. In  certain  cases  an  earthenware  lamp,  made  on  the  island,  and  said 
to  be  a  fac-simile  of  those  used  by  the  Phoenicians,  is  employed. .  This  lamp 
is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  small  bowl.  It  is  filled  with  oil  and  a  wick  inserted, 
which  hangs  or  extends  outward,  and  is  thus  ignited,  the  fiame  being  exposed 
to  the  air.  Safety  lamps  are  unknown,  and  those  described  are  generally 
secure.  Few  explosions  take  place — only  when  confined  carbonic  hydrogen 
is  met  with  in  considerable  quantities,  and  when  the  ventilation  is  not  good. 
In  this  case  the  mine  is  easily  ignited,  and  once  on  fire  may  bum  for  years. 
The  only  practical  expedient  for  extinguishing  the  fire  is  to  close  all  inlets 
and  outlets  in  order  to  shut  off  the  air.  This,  however,  is  difficult 
and  takes  time.  Notwithstanding  the  closing  of  communications,  the 
gasses  escape  through  the  fissures  and  openings  which  obtain  ever5rwhere, 
and  the  ingress  of  air  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  extinguish  the  fire; 
hence  it  burns  indefinitely  or  until  the  mine  is  exhausted.  Occasion- 
ally the  burning  of  a  mine  results  beneficially  to  its  owners,  in  that  it 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  smelting,  and  produces  natural,  refined 
sulphur. 

Galleries  in  extent  are  usually  1.20  by  1.80  meters,  and  when  ore  is 
not  found  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the  galleries  laborers  are 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  progress  they  may  make,  and  the  character 
of  the  rock,  earth,  etc.,  through  which  it  may  be  njecessary  to  cut,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Silicioos  limestone,  60  lire  per  meter;  daily  progress,  .20  meter. 
Gypsimi,  50  lire  per  meter;  daily  progress,  .30  meter. 
Marl,  30  lire  per  meters:  daily  progress,  .50  meter. 
Qay,  15  lire  per  meter;  daily  progress,  I  meter. 

Laborers  working  in  the  ore  are  paid  4.30  lire  per  ton.  This  includes 
digging,  extracting,  and  illumination.  In  some  mines,  however,  the  laborers 
are  paid  when  the  sulphur  is  fused  and  ready  for  exportation.  One  ton  of 
sulphur,  or  its  equivalent  (say  from  40  to  50  lire),  is  the  amount  generally 
paid.  In  mines  where  this  system  obtaii  s  the  administration  is  only  respon- 
sible for  their  maintenance.  Each  mimr  produces  on  an  average  about  ij4 
tons  of  ore  daily,  and  when  the  works  are  not  more  than  40  meters  in  depth 
he  employs  one  boy  to  assist  him,  two  boys  when  they  reach  60  meters,  and 
three  when  under  100  meters.  These  boys  are  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  are  paid  from  .85  to  1.50  lire  per  day  by  the  minet-^ho  employs 
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them.  They  carry  from  i,ooo  to  1,500  pomids  of  ore  daily,  or  in  from  six 
to  eight  hours.  The  food  consumed  by  miners  is  very  meager,  and  consists 
of  bread,  oil,  wine,  or  water;  occasionally  cheese,  macaroni,  and  vegetables 
are  added  to  the  above. 

Mining  laborers  generally  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  when  employed 
in  mines  distant  from  habitations  or  towns,  live  and  sleep  therein,  or  in  the 
open  air,  depending  on  the  season  or  the  weather.  In  a  few  mines  the 
laborers  are,  however,  provided  with  suitable  dwelling  places,  and  a  relief 
fund  is  in  existence  for  the  succor  of  the  families  of  those  who  die  in  the 
service.  This  fund  is  greatly  opposed  by  the  miners,  from  whose  wages  from 
I  to  2  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  its  maintenance.  In  the  absence  of  a  fund 
of  this  character  the  sick  or  infirm  are  abandoned  by  their  companions  and 
left  to  die.  Generally  miners  are  inoffensive  when  fairly  dealt  with.  They 
are  said  to  be  indolent  and  dishonest  as  a  rule.  The  managers  of  mines 
receive  from  3,000  to  5,000  lire  per  annum;  chief  miners  from  1,500  to 
2,500  lire;  surveyors,  700  to  1,000  lire,  and  weighers  and  clerks  from  1,000 
to  2,000  lire  per  annum.  The  total  number  of  mining  laborers  in  Sicily  is 
estimated  at  about  25,000. 

The  ore  for  fusion  of  the  first  grade  as  to  yield  contains  from  20  to  25 
()er  cent,  of  sulphur,  that  of  the  second  grade  from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  of 
the  third  grade  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  usual  means  adopted  for  extracting 
sulphur  from  the  ore  is  heat,  which  attains  the  height  of  400  degrees  centi- 
grade, smelting  with  the  kiln,  which  in  Sicilian  dialect  is  called  a  "calca- 
rone."  The  "calcarone"  is  capable  of  smelting  several  thousand  tons  of 
ore  at  a  time  and*  is  operated  in  the  open  air.  Part  of  the  sulphur  is  burned 
in  the  process  of  smelting  in  order  to  liquify  the  remainder.  "Calcaroni" 
are  situated  as  closely  to  the  mouth  of  a  shaft  as  possible,  and  if  practicable 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  order  that  when  the  process  of  smelting  is  complete 
the  sulphur  may  run  down  the  hill  in  channels  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  shape  of  a  "calcarone"  is  circular,  and  the  floor  has  an  inclination  of 
from  10  to  15  degrees.  A  design  of  a  "calcarone"  is  herewith  enclosed. 
The  circular  wall  is  made  of  rude  stone  work,  cemented  together  with  gyp- 
sum; the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  back  is  0.50  meters,  and  from  this  it 
gradually  becomes  thicker  until  in  front,  where  it  is  i  meter,  when  the  di- 
ameter is  to  be  10  meters.  In  front  the  thickest  part  of  the  wall  an  opening  is 
left,  measuring  i.  20  meters  high  and  o.  25  meters  broad.  Through  this  open- 
ing the  liquid  sulphur  flows.  Upon  each  side  of  this  opening  two  walls  are 
built  at  right  angles  with  the  circular  wall,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  front 
of  the  kiln.  These  walls  are  80  centimeters  thick  each  and  are  roofed.  A 
door  is  hinged  to  these  walls,  thus  forming  a  small  room  in  front  of  each  kiln 
in  which  the  keeper  thereof  resides  from  the  commencement  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  flow  of  sulphur.  The  inclined  floor  of  the  kiln  is  made  of  stone 
work  and  is  covered  with  *'ginesi,'*  the  name  given  to  the  refuse  of  a  former 
process  of  smelting.  The  stone  work  is  20  centimeters  thick,  and  the 
'*ginesi'*  covering  25  centimeters,  which  gradually  becomes  thicker  as  it 
approaches  its  lowest  extremity.     The  front  part  of  the  <gr<jular  wall  is  '3.50 
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meters  high  and  the  back  1.80  meters.  The  interior  of  the  wall  is  plastered 
with  gypsum  in  order  to  render  it  imperemable.  The  cost  of  a  "calcarone" 
of  about  500  tons  capacity  is  800  lire.  The  capacity  varies  from  40  to  5,000 
tons,  or  more,  depending  upon  circumstances.  If  a  mine  is  enabled  to  smell 
the  whole  year  round  the  smaller  "calcaroni,**  being  more  easily  managed, 
are  preferred;  the  inverse  is  the  case  as  to  the  larger  "calcaroni,"  when  this 


is  impracticable.  When  a  "calcarone"  is  situated  within  100  meters  of  a 
cereal  farm  its  operation  is  prohibited  by  law  during  the  summer,  lest  the 
fumes  of  the  sulphur  should  destroy  the  crop.  When,  however,  the  distance 
is  greater  from  the  farm  or  farms  than  100  meters  smelting  is  permitted;  but 
should  any  damage  ensue  to  the  crops  as  a  result  of  the  fumes,  the  owners  of 
the  <'calcaroni**  are  required  to  liquidate  it.  Therefore,  the  mines  which 
are  favorably  situated  smelt  the  entire  year,  and  employ  **  calcaroni "  of  from 
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40  to  500  tons,  A3  there  is  less  risk  of  a  process  failing,  which  occasionally  hap- 
pens, and  for  the  reason  that  the  ore  can  be  smelted  as  soon  as  it  is  extracted, 
whereas,  when  kilns  or  "calcaroni"  are  situated  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
limit  adverted  to,  they  can  only  be  operated  five  or  six  months  in  the  year, 
consequent  upon  which  the  ore  is  necessarily  stacked  up  all  through  the  sum* 
mer  or  until  such  time  as  smelting  may  be  commenced  without  endangering 
the  crops,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  "calcaroni"  whose  capacity 
amounts  to  several  thousand  tons.  As  intimated  these  large  "calcaroni" 
are  not  so  managable  as  those  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  as  a  result  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  sulphur  are  lost  in  the  process  of  smelting,  besides  per- 
haps the  loss  of  an  entire  year  in  labor.  Again  the  ore  deteriorates  or  depre- 
ciates when  long  exposed  to  the  air  and  rain,  all  of  which,  when  practicable, 
render  the  kilns  or  "calcaroni"  of  the  smaller  capacity  more  advantageous 
and  lucrative  to  those  operating  sulphur  mines  in  Sicily.  Smelting  with  a 
"calcarone"  of  200  tons  capacity  consumes  thirty  days.  One  of  800  tons, 
60  days,  and  with  a  ^'calcarone  "  of  2,000  tons  capacity  from  90  to  120  days 
are  consumed. 

In  loading  or  filling  the  "calcaroni"  the  larger  blocks  of  ore  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  as  well  as  against  the  mouth,  in  order  to  keep  the  lower  part 
of  the  kiln  as  cool  as  possible  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  liquid  sulphur 
from  becoming  ignited  as  it  passes  down  to  where  it  makes  its  exit,  etc.  The 
blocks  of  ore  thus  first  placed  in  position  are  for  obvious  reasons  the  most 
sterile.  After  the  foundation  is  thoroughly  laid  the  building  of  the  "pile" 
is  proceeded  with,  the  larger  blocks  being  placed  in  the  center  to  form  as  it 
were  the  backbone  of  the  pile,  the  smaller  blocks  of  ore  are  arranged  on  the 
outside  of  these  and  in  the  interstices.  The  shape  or  form  of  the  pile  when 
completed  is  similar  to  a  tnmcated  cone,  and  when  burning  the  kiln  looks 
like  a  small  volcano.  When  the  kiln  has  been  filled  with  ore  the  whole  is 
covered  with  ginesi  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  fumes.  The 
ore  is  then  ignited  by  means  of  bundles  of  straw,  impregnated  or  saturated 
with  sulphur,  being  held  above  the  thin  portion  of  the  top  of  the  kiln,  which 
is  at  once  closed  with  ginesi  and  the  "calcarone**  is  left  to  itself  for  about  a 
week.  During  the  biuning  process  the  flames  gradually  descend  and  the  sul- 
phur contained  in  the  ore  is  melted  by  the  heat  from  above.  In  about  seven 
or  eight  days  sulphuric  fumes  and  sublimed  sulphur  commences  to  escape, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  a  new  coat  of  ginesi  to  the  covering  and 
thus  prevent  the  destruction  of  vegetation  by  the  sulphur  fumes.  The  mouth 
of  the  kiln,  which  has  been  left  open  in  order  to  create  a  draft,  is  closed  up 
about  this  time  with  gypsiun  plaster.  When  the  sulphur  is  all  liquified  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  most  depressed  part  of  the  kiln  and  there,  upon  encoim- 
tering  the  large  sterile  blocks,  quite  cold,  already  referred  to,  solidifies.  It 
is  again  liquified  by  means  of  burning  straw,  whereupon  an  iron  trough  is 
inserted  into  a  mouth  made  in  the  kiln  for  the  purpose,  and  the  reliquified 
sulphur  runs  into  it,  from  which  it  is  immediately  collected  into  wooden 
moulds,  called  "gadite,"  and  which  have  been  kept  cool  by  being  submerged 
in  water.     Upon  its  becoming  thoroughly  cool  the  sulphur  is  taken  out^|^ 
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the  moulds  referred  to,  and  is  now  in  solid  blocks,  each  weighing  about  100 
weight.  Two  of  these  blocks  constitute  a  load  for  a  mule,  and  cost  from  4 
to  5  francs. 

The  above  is  the  result  when  the  operation  succeeds;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  At  times  the  sulphur  becomes  solidified  before  it  reaches  the  mouth 
of  the  kiln,  because  of  the  heat  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  it  liquid  in  its 
passage  thereto,,  and  other  misfortunes  not  within  control,  and  consequent 
upon  the  use  of  the  larger  kilns,  or  "calcaroni.** 

When  the  sulphur  ceases  to  run  from  the  kiln  the  process  is  complete. 
The  residue  is  left  to  cool,  which  consumes  from  one  to  two  months.  The 
cooling  process  could  be  accomplished  in  much  less  time  by  permitting  the 
air  to  enter  the  kiln,  but  this  would  be  destructive  to  vegetation,  and  even  to 
life,  consequent  upon  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur.  The  greatest  heat  at  a  given 
time  in  a  kiln  is  calculated  to  be  above  650  degrees  centigrade — that  is,  at 
the  close  of  the  process.  This  enormous  heat  is  generally  allowed  to  waste, 
whereas  it  is  understood  it  could  be  utilized  in  many  ways.  A  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Gill  is  understood  to  have  invented  a  recuperative  kiln,  which 
will,  if  generally  adopted,  utilize  the  heat  of  former  processes  named.  A 
ton  of  ore  containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur  yields  300  pounds  of 
sulphur.  This  is  considered  a  good  yield.  When  it  yields  200  potmds  it  is 
considered  medium,  and  poor  when  only  75  pounds.  Laborersare  paid  .40  lire 
per  ton  for  loading  and  unloading  kilns,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  hands  are 
employed  at  a  time.    The  keeper  of  a  kiln  receives  from  2  to  2.50  lire  per  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  "calcarone"  has  many  defects  it  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  mode  of  smelting,  and  is  preferred  here  to  any  other  system  requir- 
ing machinery  and  skilled  labor  to  operate  it. 

The  following  are  the  principal  furnaces  in  use  here:  Durand's;  Hirzel; 
Gill  and  Kayser's  System  of  Fusion;  Conby  BoUman  Process;  Thomas 
Steam  Process  of  Smelting,  and  Robert  Gill's  Recuperative  Kilns. 

There  are  seven  qualities  or  grades  of  sulphur,  viz : 

I.  Sulphur  almost  chemically  pure,  of  a  very  bright  and  yellow  color. 

Second  Best, — Slightly  inferior  to  the  first  quality;  bright  and  yellow. 

Second  Good,  — Contains  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter,  but  is  of  a 
bright  yellow. 

Second  Current,  — Dirty  yellow,  containing  more  earthy  matter  than  that 
last  named. 

Third  Best, — Brownish  yellow;  this  tint  depends  on  the  amount  of 
bitumen  which  it  contains. 

TTdrd  Good,  — Light  brown,  containing  much  extraneous  matter. 

Third  Current, — Brown  and  coarse. 

These  qualities  are  decided  by  color,  not  by  test.  The  difference  of  price 
is  from  3  to  10  francs  per  ton.  Manufacturers  prefer  the  Thiiti  Best,  because 
of  its  containing  more  sulphuric  acid  and  costing  less  than  the  sulphur  of 
better  quality. 

Sulphur  is  conveyed  to  the  seaboard  by  rail,  in  carts,  or  on  mules  or  don- 
ke}'s.     Conveyance  by  cart,  mule,  or  donkey  is  only  resorted  to  when  the 
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distance  is  short  or  from  mines  to  railroad  stations.  The  tariff  in  the  latter 
case  is  understood  to  be  i  lire  per  ton  per  mile.  The  railroad  tariff  is  .12 
per  ton  per  kilometer;  but  it  is  contemplated,  it  is  understood,  to  reduce  this 
to  7  centimes  in  a  short  time.     The  price  per  ton  of  sulphur  is  as  follows: 


Grade. 

At  Porto 
Empedode. 

At 
Licata. 

At 
Catania. 

Second  best. « ^ 

ScooodgDod 

Lire. 
86.60 
84.4a 
83.90 
79.00 
77.80 
76.80 

Lire, 
87.00 
84.50 
83.90 
79.90 
77.80 
76.70 

Lire. 
90.70 
90.30 
'   88.40 
86.90 
83.00 

Second  current.... 

Thiidbest « 

Third  good 

Sulphur  free  on  board,  brokerage,  shipment,  export  duty,  and  all  other 
expenses  included,  costs  20  lire  per  ton  in  excess  of  the  above  prices.  Nearly 
all  the  sulphur  exported  from  Palermo  emanates  from  the  Lercara  mines,  in 
the  Province  of  Palermo,  the  price  per  ton  being  as  follows:  first  quality, 
91.60  lire;  second  quality,  88.40.  Sulphur  is  usually  conveyed  in  steamers 
to  foreign  countries  from  Sicilian  ports.  The  average  freight  per  ton  to  New 
York  is  about  ^  follows:  From  Palermo,  8.70  lire;  from  Catania,  13.50 
lire;  from  Girgenti,  16  lire.  An  additional  charge  of  2.50  lire  is  made 
when  the  sulphur  may  be  destined  for  other  ports  in  the  United  States. 

Liebig  once  said  that  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  nation  and  its  wealth 
could  be  seen  in  its  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now,  although  Italy 
produces  immense  quantities  of  sulphur,  it  cannot,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  fuel,  and  other  obvious  reasons  perhaps,  compete  with  certain  other  coun- 
tries in  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphur  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter 
serves  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphdte  of  soda,  chloridic  acid,  carbonate  of 
soda,  azodic  acid,  ether,  stearine  candles,  purification  of  oils  in  connection 
with  precious  metals  and  electric  batteries.  Nordhausen's  sulphuric  acid  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  employed  in  the 
manufecture  of  artificial  soda,  glassware,  cold  mixtures,  and  medicines.  Car- 
bonate of  soda  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  bleaching  wool,  coloring 
and  painting  tissues,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  crystal  ware,  and  the 
preparation  of  borax.  Chloric  acid  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  chlorides 
with  bioxide  of  manganese,  and  with  chlorides  in  the  preparation  of  hypo- 
chlorides  of  lime,  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  bleaching  powder, 
and  improperly  called  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  in 
contagious  diseases,  in  bleaching  stuffs,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  vegetable  fibers,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  extracted  from 
bones,  as  well  as  in  fermenting  molasses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  beet-root.  Sulphur  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder,  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  and  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

In  the  year  1838  the  Neapolitan  government  granted  a  monopob 
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French  company  for  the  trade  in  sulphur.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
the  producers  were  required  to  sell  their  sulphur  to  the  company  at  certain 
fixed  prices,  and  the  latter  paid  the  government  the  sum  of  1^350,000  annu- 
ally in  consideration  of  this  requirement.  This,  however,  was  not  a  success, 
and  tended  to  curtail  the  sulphur  industry,  and  the  government,  discovering 
the  agreement  to  be  against  its  interests,  annulled  it«  and  established  a  free 
system  of  production,  charging  an  export  tax  per  ton  only.  At  that  time 
sulphuric  acid  was  derived  exclusively  from  sulphur.  Hence  the  demand 
from  all  countries  was  great,  and  the  prices  paid  for  sulphur  were  high.  It 
was  about  this  period  that  the  sulphur  industry  was  at  its  zenith.  The  mono- 
poly having  been  abolished,  every  mine  did  its  utmost  to  produce  as  much 
sulphur  as  possible,  and  from  the  export  duty  exacted  by  the  government 
there  accrued  to  it  a  much  larger  revenue  than  that  which  it  received  during 
the  period  of  the  monopoly.  The  progress  of  science  has,  however,  modi- 
fied the  state  of  things  since  then,  as  sulphur  can  now  be  obtained  from 
pyrite  or  pyrite  of  iron.  This  discovery  immediately  caused  the  price  of 
sulphur  to  fall,  and  the  great  demand  therefor  correspondingly  ceased.  I^ 
England,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  understood  that  two-thirds  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  used  is  manufactured  from  pyrites.  The  decrease  in  prices  caused  many 
of  the  mines  to  suspend  operations,  and  as  a  result  the  sulphur  remained  idle 
in  stock.  In  1884  an  association  was  formed  at  Catania  with  a  view  to  buy- 
ing up  sulphur  thus  stored  away  at  the  mines  and  various  ports  at  low  prices, 
and  store  it  away  until  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself  for  the 
sale  thereof.  This  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  prices  of  sulphur  in  Sicily 
for  some  time,  and  the  producers,  discovering  that  the  methods  of  the  asso- 
ciation increased  the  foreign  demand  for  their  produce  as  well  as  its  prices, 
exported  it  directly  themselves,  thus  breaking  up  the  association  referred  to, 
as  it  was  no  longer  a  profitable  concern. 

The  railroad  system,  which  in  later  years  has  placed  the  most  important 
parts  of  Sicily  in  communication  with  the  seaboard,  has  been  most  beneficial 
to  the  sulphur  industry.  A  great  saving  has  been  made  in  transporting  it  to 
the  ports.  This  was  formerly  (as  stated)  accomplished  by  carts  drawn  by 
mules  at  an  enormous  expense,  as  the  roads  were  wretched,  and  unless  some 
person  of  distinction  contemplated  passing  over  them  repairs  were  unknown.-— 
Palermo,  March  20, 1888. 

PHILIP  CARROLL, 

Consul. 
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Inclosed  are  returns  of  trade  export  and  import  between  the  United 
States  and  Madagascar  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  together  Mith  the 
number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  American  vessels  at  the  port  of  Tama- 
tave  for  the  same  period. 

In  obtaining  information  for  this  report  on  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  with  Madagascar  I  have  met  with  many  delays  and 
disappointments  in  awaiting  the  completion  of  reports  and  returns  from  the 
custom  house  authorities.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  account  ever  kept  a* 
the  custom  house,  or  if  there  has  been  no  one  has  ever  seen  them,  as  no  sta- 
tistics of  trade  or  amount  of  revenues  collected  at  the  customs  were  ever 
published. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  January  24,  1887,  the  Hova  Government 
transferred  to  the  "  Comptoir  d'Escompte  de  Paris,"  as  seciurity  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  loan  of  10,000,000  francs  borrowed  from  that 
bank,  in  order  to  pay  the  war  indemnity,  the  following  named  custom  houses : 
Tamatave,  Majunga,  Vatomandry,  Vohmah,  Faeneara,  and  Mananzary. 
Therefore  I  am  only  able  to  give  the  general  return  of  trade  with  all  other 
countries,  except  the  United  States,  from  January  24, 1887,  to  June  30,  1887. 

In  an  enclosure  is  given  the  entire  American  import  trade  with  Madagascar 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1887.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  pro- 
portionately our  trade  with  other  nationalities,  I  also  incorporate  in  this 
dispatch  the  return  of  American  trade  for  the  five  months  dating  from  Jan- 
uary 24,  1887,  to  June  30,  1887. 

I  am  very  much  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Monsier  OUivier,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ''Comptoir  d'Escompte  de  Paris,"  and  the  comptroller  of 
customs  at  this  port  for  the  information  contained  in  this  report. 

American  trade  with  Madagascar  holds  its  own,  and  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
ports there  is  no  doubt  an  increase. 

The  exports  to  America  are  principally  hides  and  india-rubber.  For 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
^200,722.54,  and  for  the  previous  year  to  1^171,723.15,  showing  an  increase: 
for  1887  of  1(28,979.39. 

An  enclosure  shows  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the 
same  year  to  be  1(351,865.50,  consisting  chiefly  of  unbleached  and  bleached 
cotton  cloth,  kerosene  oil,  and  some  flour.  The  whole  year's  trade  amounted 
to  ;(5S 2,588.04.  This  may  be  considered  a  good  showing  for  American  com- 
merce for  the  year  ended,  for  there  has  hardly  ever  been  a  worse  year  for 
trade  than  the  present  one,  resulting  from  the  very  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  brought  about  from  the  effects  of  a  three  years*  war. 

Of  the  whole  amount  of  imports  from  all  nations  trading  with  Madagas- 
car for  the  half  year  commencing  January  24, 1887,  to  June  30, 1887,  to  the 
value  of  ^274,608.17,  we  find  that  nearly  two-thirds,  or  1^167,357,  came 
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under  the  head  of  cotton  fabrics,  showing  these  to  be  the  staple  import  arti 
cles  of  Madagascar  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  nation  that  does  the  most  trade  with  Madagascar,  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  most  important  article  of  import,  viz.,  unbleached 
cotton  cloth,  and  we  find  American  imports  nearly  double  those  of  all  other 
nations  put  together,  having  landed  163,000  worth  during  the  five  months 
from  January  24,  1887,  to  June  30,  1887. 

This  showing  ought  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  our  American  manufacturers 
of  cotton  fabrics,  inasmuch  as  unprincipled  competitors  of  another  manu- 
facturing country,  in  their  race  to  control  the  trade  of  Madagascar,  have 
stopped  at  nothing  in  their  efforts  to  palm  off  upon  this  market  an  inferior 
quality  of  cloth,  manufectured  from  a  very  unclean  and  low  grade  cotton, 
and  got  up  in  a  style  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  American  cloth, 
they  even  going  so  far  as  to  brand  their  starched-up  imitations  with  American 
emblems. 

The  natives  of  the  country  are  as  good  judges  of  the  textm*e  of  American 
cloth  as  any  economical  American  housewife. 

Hardware  is  the  next  important  article  of  import,  showing  1(24,637,  or 
about  1(50,000  a  year.  Of  this  article,  during  the  above  named  six  months, 
France  has  furnished  112,416,  England  ^6,980,  and  Germany  15,980. 

For  the  five  months  from  January  24,  1887,  to  June  30,  1887,  rum  im- 
ported here  from  Mauritius,  and  included  in  the  sum  given  under  the  head  of 
English  imports,  amounted  to  111,421.22.  America  does  not  send  even  a 
pint  of  rum  into  the  country,  and  indeed  very  little  comes  from  any  other 
parts,  which  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  the  supply  is  more  than  abundant  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  poor  natives. 

The  rice  imported  from  Mauritius  during  the  same  time,  and  also  included 
imder  the  head  and  in  the  amount  of  English  imports,  amounted  to  t9AZ*l^Z%* 
Besides  rum  and  rice,  there  was  also  imported  from  Mauritius  during  the 
same  period  claret  or  red  wine  to  the  amount  of  ^4,920. 38.  The  red  wine 
sent  from  Mauritius  here  is  almost  entirely  the  produce  of  Italian  vineyards. 

Taking  the  rum,  rice,  and  red  wine  imported  from  Mauritius,  we  find  that 
these  three  articles  alone  amount  to  125,778.95,  which  goes  a  long  way  in 
swelling  the  amount  of  the  1116,946.30  of  declared  imports  as  given  under 
the  heading  of  English  importations  to  Madagascar.  Deduct  the  Mauritius 
trade  from  the  given  returns  of  English  imports,  and  if  we  include  many 
other  articles  of  merchandise  sent  here  from  our  neighboring  island,  Mauri- 
tius can  claim  more  than  one-half  the  imports  given  in  the  English  returns 
of  imports  to  Madagascar. 

France  has  imported  during  the  same  period  the  sum  of  1(58,669.87,  con- 
sisting of  silks,  hardware,  wines  and  liquors,  and  dififerent  tissues. 

Germany  comes  next,  for  the  same  time  importing  127,262.91,  consisting 
principally  of  beer,  hardware,  American  cloths,  and  German  specialties. 

The  returns  placed  under  the  head  of  Danish  importations  is  rum  brought 
here  I'rom  Mauritius  in  a  steamer  carrying  the  Danish  flag  singe  the  Franco* 
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Malagassy  war^  but  belongs  to  Mauritius  merchants^  and  is  virtually  Mauritius 
trade.  The  saifie  steamer  returns  freighted  with  beef  cattle  for  the  Mauritius 
and  Reunion  markets.  Both  these  islands  depend  wholly  upon  Madagascar 
for  their  beef  supplies. 

Thus,  for  the  five  months  from  January  24,  1887,  to  June  30,  1887,  i^  is 
seen  that  the  total  imports  to  Tamatave  amounted  to  1^274,608.17,  the  United 
States  in  one  article  alone  importing  1^65,815.15. 

EXPORTS. 

Turning  to  the  exports  from  January  24,  1887,  ^o  June  30, 1887,  we  find 
they  have  exceeded  in  value  the  imports  by  112,538.34.  Hides  stand  far 
above  every  other  produce — in  fact,  very  nearly  equal  in  value  all  the  other 
produce  put  together,  viz.,  1124,389;  india-rubber  comes  next,  showing 
^81,85 2.  These  are  the  two  commodities  principally  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Rafia  fiber  comes  third  at  |8 1,000.  Of  this  fiber  France  has  im- 
ported 504,382  pounds,  costing  125,219.10;  England,  187,500  pounds, 
costing  19,275;  Germany,  40,000  pounds,  costing  ;f  2,000.  The  export  of 
Rafia  fiber  to  Europe  is  increasing  every  year,  and  it  is  now  an  important 
one.  Small  quantities  of  this  fiber  have  at  times  during  the  last  five  years 
been  shipped  to  the  United  States,  but  for  some  reason,  unknown  here,  there 
appears  to  be  no  demand  for  it  in  the  American  market.  At  present  the 
fiber  is  selling  here  at  $4  per  100  pounds;  six  months  ago  it  brought  as  high 
a  figure  as  $$  per  100  pounds.  In  October  last  the  fiber  sold  in  France  at 
16.50  per  100  pounds.  Why  this  produce  could  not  find  a  ready  and  profit- 
able market  in  the  United  States  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

Perhaps  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  not  as  yet  given  any  con- 
sideration to  the  uses  to  which  the  fiber  is  appropriated  in  Europe.  It  is 
used  exclusively  in  France  by  the  vintagers  of  the  country  for  tying  vines. 

Since  the  disease  among  the  vines  made  its  appearance  and  spread  itself 
so  generally  throughout  the  vineyards  of  France,  causing  so  much  damage  to 
the  plants,  the  French  vintagers,  in  order  to  arrest  the  further  spread  of  the 
disease  and  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of  the  vines,  have  foimd  it  expe- 
dient to  cut  off  the  diseased  part  of  the  plant,  and  to  engraft  into  the  healthy 
portion  of  the  stem  fresh  cuttings.  The  new  cuttings  are  principally  im- 
ported from  America,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  from  California. 

The  Rafia  fiber  is  manufactured  in  France  into  a  cord  or  twine,  and  being 
of  a  vegetable  substance  it  is  found  to  be  better  adapted  for  binding  the 
vines  that  have  other  materials  generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordages, 
as  it  resists  exposure  to  the  weather  better  than  other  substances,  and  is  less 
liable  to  suffer  from  rot. 

The  export  of  oxen  to  Mauritius  and  Reunion  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  113,000;  hogs  and  straw  hats  (the  latter,  manufactured  by  the 
natives,  somewhat  resembling  in  texture  the  Panama  hat  worn  in  the  United 
States)  dispute  the  next  place.  There  is  no  other  article  of  export  worthy 
of  mention. 
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Of  the  exports  the  hides  go  chiefly  to  America,  the  Raiia  fiber  almost 
entirely  to  France,  while  bullocks  are  sent  exclusively  to  Reunion  and  Mau- 
ritius. 

NAVIGATION. 

Turning  to  the  shipping  we  see  that  during  the  year  from  June  30,  1886, 
to  June  30,  1887,  there  were  eight  American  merchant  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Tamatave,  bearing  a  tonnage  of  4, 739^jV  tons,  and 
one  man-of-war,  the  Alliance,  I  am  only  able  to  give  the  returns  of  our  own 
merchant  marine  for  the  whole  year,  from  June  30,  1886,  to  June  30,  1887. 
The  returns  of  navigation  for  other  nationalities  will  be  from  January  24, 
1887,  to  June  30,  1887. 

During  the  above  period  91  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Tamatave,  of  which 
14  were  French,  65  sailing  under  the  English  flag,  and  the  remainder  of  other 
nationalities.  The  tonnage  of  the  French  vessels,  however,  shows  more  than 
double  that  of  the  English,  the  14  French  vessels  giving  a  tonnage  of  19,209, 
while  the  65  carrying  the  English  flag  show  only  7,322  tons,  or  a  few  tons 
more  than  that  registered  of  the  8  American  vessels.  Nearly  all  the  English 
vessels  entering  this  port  are  small  trading  vessels  plying  between  the  port  of 
Tamatave  and  Mauritius,  and  are  owned  by  masters  or  merchants  of  that 
island. 

This  is  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  Tamatave  and  Majunga  as  sea  ports 
known  to  the  civilized  world  that  any  one  has  been  able  to  tell  what  these 
ports  were  worth  to  the  Hova  Government.  The  duties  collected  at  Tama- 
tave alone  from  December  5,  1886,  to  December  5, 1887,  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  420,000  francs,  or  in  American  coin  to  ^84,000.  This  may  be 
considered  a  very  low  estimate  when  we  take  into  account  the  dullness  of 
trade  following  the  conclusion  of  a  three  years'  war.  The  next  port  of  im- 
portance is  Majxmga,  on  the  west  coast.  The  duties  collected  at  that  point 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  47,000  francs,  or  19,400.  All  the  other 
ports  of  the  island  are  of  less  value  to  the  Government  in  the  amount  of 
revenue  collected. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Tamatave  from  January  24  to  June  ^o,  1887. 


Descripttos. 


Value. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Cotton  cloth,  kerosene  oil,  and  flour 

Hardware,  silks,  different  tissues,  wine  and  liquors 

General  merchandise,  including  the  trade  of  Mauritius. 

Hardware,  heer,  and  American  cotton  cloths 

Merchandise 

Merchandise 

Total ~ 


#65,815  X5 

58,66987 

"6,946  35 

37,963  91 

5,86097 

53  93 


United  States. 

France. 

Eng^d,  including  Mauritius. 

Germany. 

Denmark.* 

Austria. 


|374,6o8  X7 


*  Denmark,  although  given  in  the  returns  of  trade,  imports  nothing  here.  The  merchandise  dasaed  as 
imported  from  Denmark  b  brought  from  Mauritius  in  a  steamer  carrying  the  Danish  flag  since  the  Fkaooo- 
Malagassy  war,  and  is  virtually  English  Qr  Mauritius  tmde,  as  it  is  included  in  the  amounts  under  the  bead 
pf  English  imporudon?. 
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StaUment  shewing  the  imparts  at  Tamatave  for  the  year  ending  June  jo,  1887, 


DescriptioD. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Countries  whence  impotted. 


6,7x7  bales  unbleached  cotton  cloth yards... 

66  cases  bleached  cotton  doth. "    ... 

33  cases  prints '*    ... 

3,343  cases  kerosene  oQ gallons. 

500  barrels  flour ...». ^^ 

1,400  shooks , 

55  boxes  soap 

150  deals 

Total 


6,044,000 

97,990 
68,000 

37,450 


670 


$332,50000 

7,77000 

5,15700 

3,996  00 

s,50o  00 

840  00 

37  so 

7400 


United  Sutes. 


#351,865  50 


Statement  shewing  the  exports  from  Tamatave  from  January  24  to  June  jo,  i8By* 


Description. 


Value,  includ- 
ing charges. 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Dry  salted  hides,  and  India-rubber 

Wax,  rafia,  rabanes,  and  hides 

Wax,  rafia,  and  hides 

Hides,  rafia,  and  rabanes 

Cattle  and  other  merchandise  for  Mauritius  *.. 


$1X7,348    13 

84,099  70 
37,335  78 
98,474  65 
30,098  36 


United  Sutes. 

France. 

En^and. 

Germany. 

Denmark. 


Total.. 


$287,146  51 


*  Sent  in  a  steamer  carrying  the.  Danish  flag  and  returned  under  the  head  of  Danish  exports. 
Risumi  of  the  different  exports  from  Tamatave  from  January  24  to  June  jo,  1887, 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Wax 

India-rubber 

Goum  copal 

Rafia 

Rabooes 

Dry  salted  hides 

Sheep-skins «. 

Beefcattk « 

Straw  hats  manufactured  by  the  natives . 


..pounds., 


..prices.. 


..head.. 


i3x,677 

x64,365 

x6,333 

731,882 

93,»37 

59,847 

36,467 

1,169 

3,794 


France  and  En^and. 
America,  France  and  England. 
France  and  Germany. 
France,  Oermany  and  England. 
France  and  England. 
America,  France  and  Germany. 
America,  France  and  England. 
Meritius  and  Burbon. 
France  and  England. 


The  above  are  the  principal  commodities  exported  from  Madagascar. 

Statement  shewing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Tamatave  from  January  24  to  June^Oy  1887^ 
except  for  American  vessels^  which  is  for  the  year  ending  June  jo,  1887, 


Natkmality  of  vessels. 

Entered. 

Oeaied. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

American 

French 

Kneliih m ..   .  .  - 

8 
X4 

65 

4 
3 

1 

4,739ftb 
19,309 
7,399 
«,499 
1,836 
84 

8 
15 

79 

4 

1 
1 

4,739^ 
X5,494 
7,271 

German........ ~ 

Panish ,-.. , 

«,47i 
1,836 

Austrian.. 

84 

Total 

95 

34,682M 

XOl 

30,895M 
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The  arrivals  and  departures  of  American  vessels  are  given  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1887.  The  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  of  other  na- 
tionalities are  only  given  from  January  24,  1887,  (the  date  on  which  the 
custom  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French),  to  June  30,  1887,  and  as 
they  are  not  classified  under  the  head  of  steam  or  sailing  vessels,  the  number 
and  tonnage  are  given  in  the  aggregate. 

By  the  above  statement  you  will  perceive  that  during  the  five  months 
from  January  24,  1887,  to  June  30,  1887,  there  were  entries  at  this  port  of 
6  vessels  carrying  the  English  flag  with  only  a  tonnage  of  7,322  tons,  this 
includes  the  steamer  carrying  the  mail  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  here. 
There  were  during  the  same  time  72  departures  of  vessels  carrying  the  Eng- 
lish flag  with  a  tonnage  of  7,271  tons.  The  greater  nmriber  of  English  ar- 
rivals and  departures  are  small  vessels  trading  between  this  port  and  Mari- 
Itme,  and  given  under  the  head  of  English  navigation.  You  will  also  see 
that  during  the  same  period  there  were  14  arrivals  and  15  departures  of 
French  vessels  with  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  34,- 
703  tons.  This  amount  includes  the  large  mail  steamer  arriving  here  monthly. 
Tamatave,  December  12  ^  1887. 

JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL, 

ConsuL 
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AMERICAN    PORK    IN    SWEDEN. 


In  a  bill  now  before  the  Swedish  Diet,  at  Stockholm,  called  the  indus- 
trial tariff  bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  revise  the  tariff  on  a  protection 
basis  in  regard  to  Swedish  trade  and  labor,  an  important  item  in  the  pro- 
vision schedule,  imposing  a  duty  on  American  pork,  has  passed  both  cham- 
bers of  the  Diet.  The  duty  has  been  fixed  at  25  ore  (6.7  cents)  on  smoked 
pork,  and  20  ore  (5.36  cents)  on  all  other  pork  per  kih:)gram  (2.2046  pounds 
avoirdupois),  which  is  so  heavy  that  its  undoubted  effect  will  be  to  prohibit 
the  importation,  which  at  this  port  alone  has  averaged  about  three  thousand 
.  tons  per  annum. 

ERNEST  A.  MAN, 

ConsuL 

Extract  from  the  debate  on  the  item  of  the  Industrial  Tariff  Bill  regarding  American  pork 
in  the  first  chamber  of  the  Swedish  Diet^  at  Stockholm  y  April  79,  1888. 

Mr.  Dickson.  —  If  the  Diet,  through  the  introduction  of  a  duty  upon  breadstuffs  a  short 
time  since,  increased  the  cost  of  living  for  the  poor,  it  would  seem  to  be  stiU  further  adding  to 
the  burden  by  its  present  proposition.  The  biU  appears  as  a  protection  to  all  Swedish  trade 
and  labor;  but  if  there  is  anything  in  Sweden  which  needs  protection  it  is  the  physical  strength 
of  the  Swedish  workingman !  And  what  compensation  does  this  bill  offer  the  laborer  for  the 
food  it  now  proposes  to  make  more  expensive  for  him  ?  For  my  part,  I  find  such  a  proposition 
as  this  present  one  exceedingly  imjust  and  disquieting,  and  distinctly  offer  it  my  opposition. 
Besides,  there  can  not  be  found  the  least  reason  to  lay  a  duty  on  American  pork,  as  there  is 
certainly  no  Swedish  industry  which,  in  the  past  decade,  has  advanced  so  rapidly  as  swine 
raising. 

Mr.  Forssman  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  a  different  duty  for  smoked  and  other  pork ; 
also  found  the  proposed  duties  too  high.  He  was  opposed  to  the  measure  because  it  would  not 
only  affect  the  working  people,  but  the  indigent  classes  as  well.  He  would  not  have  given 
the  least  sympathy  to  the  question  had  he  not  heard  from  reliable  quarters  that  Sweden  could 
produce  sufficient  pork  for  its  own  consumption.  As  this  was  highly  desirable  he  had  joined 
the;  protectionists,  but  did  not  approve  of  so  high  a  duty  as  proposed.  As  many  inconveniences 
would  arise  through  the  two  different  duties,  he  would  suggest  that  all  pork  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  duty  of  15  5re  per  kilogram. 
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Baron  Barnekow  said  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  Germany,  Denmark,  and  other 
countries  excluding  American  pork  from  their  lists  of  permitted  imports  was  the  great  preva- 
lence of  swinepest  in  America,  which  made  the  article  dangerous  to  health.  He  also  thought 
that  Sweden  could  easily  produce  all  the  pork  needed  at  home,  and  more;  and  disputed  the 
fact  that  a  duty  here  would  increase  the  price,  as  some  have  stated  it  had  done  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hedlund. — If  there  is  a  measure  calculated  to  call  up  bad  feeling  it  is  certainly  this. 
The  duty  in  question  would  exclusively  affect  the  poorest  classes.  The  other  articles  in  this 
tariff  more  or  less  concern  all  classes  of  society ;  but  a  duty  on  American  pork  necessarily  CeJIs 
upon  that  portion  of  the  people  possessed  of  the  least  means. 

Baron  Klinckomstrom  invited  Mr.  Hedlund  to  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  and  en- 
deavored to  show  by  statistics  that  the  free-trade  assertion,  that  protective  duties  increased  the 
price  of  wares,  had  not  been  verified  by  subsequent  events  in  Germany. 

Mr.  AlmI^N  said  a  few  words  because  he  had  heard  sanitary  questions  brought  into  the  dis- 
cussion. ,  Abroad  they  certainly  had  laid  an  embargo  on  American  pork,  but  that  was  by  no 
means  owing  to  sanitary  reasons.  There  was  much  humbug  in  these  sanitary  arguments,  as 
they  were  an  excellent  resource  when  everything  else  failed.  There  was  never  any  certainty 
that  the  swinepest  could  harm  human  beings,  and  to  let  empty  guesses  influence  the  direction 
of  taxation  could  not  be  right.  To  procure  cheap  food  for  the  p>oor  was  much  more  important 
than  most  so-called  sanitary  measures.  As  to  American  pork  it  could  not  be  denied  by  any 
one  that  it  was  a  positive  necessity  to  the  working  man,  as  the  Swedish  pork  could  not  replace 
it  on  account  of  its  especial  characteristics,  such  as  superior  fatness,  etc.  One  should  be 
careful  not  to  drive  the  matter 'so  fur  that  the  Swedish  workman  would  be  obliged  to  seek  his 
cheap  American  pork  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Carlberg  approved  the  measure  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  American  pork 
brought  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  Swedish,  and  if  the  working  people  in  spite  of  that 
insisted  upon  eating  it  their  condition  could  certainly  not  be  so  bad  as  several  speakers  had 
represented. 

Mr.  Ekman  declared  the  protectionists*  assertions  that  tariff  duties  helped  industries  without 
increasing  the  price  of  wages  to  be  some  sort  of  sorcery.  If  only  the  duties  are  imposed, 
they  say,  no  one  would  have  reason  to  complain.  It  is  impossible  that  the  introduction  oi  ' 
taxation  on  the  necessaries  of  life  can  produce  such  a  wonderful  result.  I  know  of  at  least 
one  case  where  the  opposite  has  been  the  result.  As  every  one  knows,  agriculture  b  at 
present  in  a  very  unprofitable  condition,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  in  many  other  countries. 
In  one  branch,  hi  which  I  am  interested,  it  has,  as  a  consequence,  been  necessary  to  pay  very 
low  wages  to  the  workmen,  as  the  producers  themselves  received  low  value  for  their  goods. 
The  workmen  were  contented  with  small  wages,  because  they  knew  that  their  employers 
could  not  give  them  more.  But  the  speeches  of  the  protectionists  reached  even  them,  with 
their  specious  promises  that  should  the  tariff  bill  go  through  wages  would  rise,  and  when, 
therefore,  the  price  of  flour  increased  about  30  6re  a  pound,  they  came  up  and  demanded 
that  their  wages  should  be  increased.  As  our  condition,  however,  had  not  improved,  we 
were  obliged  to  deny  their  request,  and  one  can  hardly  blame  them  for  leaving  us  for  America. 
To  judge  from  this  example,  a  similar  emigration,  a  thousand  fold  increased,  may  confidently 
be  looked  for  if  the  Diet  continues  to  add  to  the  cost  of  living.  I  agree,  therefore,  heartily 
with  those  who  think  that  the  proposed  tariff  will  create  great  dissatisfaction.  It  has  further 
been  said  that  American  pork  is  dearer  than  the  Swedish  article,  but  as  it  contains  more 
nutritive  qualities,  it  is  on  the  whole  cheaper.  The  proper  way  to  find  a  market  for  our  pork 
is  not  to  seek  it  among  our  working  population,  but  among  those  of  better  means  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Bexell  thought  that  a  too  low  tariff  was  the  cause  of  the  great  emigration,  and  ex- 
pressed a  view  that  the  Swedish  teachers,  especially  in  the  public  schools,  were  implanting 
unpatriotic  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  Swedish  youth. 

The  item  unposmg  a  duty  of  25  6re  (^.67.7)  on  smoked  pork  and  20  6re  (I0.05.36)  per 
kilogram  (2.2046  tt)s.  avoirdupois)  on  all  other  pork  was  then  passed,  by  a  vote  of  68  ayes 
against  55  nays.    It  likewise  passed  the  Second  Chamber  by  a  vote  of  1 34  ayps,against  %7  nays. 
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TARIFF   CHANGES    IN    THE    BAHAMAS. 


I  have  to  inform  you  that  by  an  act  of  assembly  passed  during  the  recent 
session  of  the  colonial  legislature  the  following  articles  have  been  placecj  on 
the  free  list,  and  can  hereafter  be  imported  into  the  colony  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duties,  viz:  "Steam-launches,  barrels,  half  barrels,  and  other 
packages  to  be  used  for  packing  any  article  whatever;  also  staves,  heads,  and 
hoops  used  in  the  construction  of  barrels,  half  barrels,  and  other  packages 
for  the  packing  of  any  article  whatever;  also  crate  ends  and  laths."  The 
article  of  hemp,  which  has  been  heretofore  free  of  duty,  will  be  subject  on 
importation  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  after  this  date.  — Nassau, 
N.  P.,  April 28,  1888.  THOMAS  J.  McLAIN,  Jr. 

Consul, 

COMMERCIAL   AFFAIRS    IN    HAWAII. 


The  year  1887  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  life  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  recuperation  from  the  great  fire  disaster  of  1886,  the  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  extension  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
ebulition  of  popular  discontent  with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  cul- 
minating in  June  last  in  a  semi-revolution — all  contributed  to  produce  feel- 
ings of  distrust  and  uncertainty  in  the  future  of  the  islands,  that  militated 
greatly  against  the  rapid  progress  which  marked  their  course  during  the  few 
years  previous.  These  discouraging  elements  were  felt  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  local  stocks,  and  trade,  in  rents,  and  in  transactions  in  real  estate.  There 
was  reduction  everywhere,  and  investors  were  few.  The  population  repre- 
sented by  the  white  race,  including  Portuguese,  was  considerably  reduced, 
although  the  statistics  show  that  there  were  903  more  immigrants  than  emi- 
grants during  the  year.  The  arrival  of  European  and  American  whites  num- 
bered 1,801,  and  the  departures  2,454,  showing  a  loss  of  white  population  to 
the  islands,  including  Portuguese,  of  653.  The  largest  percentage  of  increase 
was  Japanese,  being  i , 35  3  arrivals  against  95  departures.  The  Chinese  exodus 
was  about  equal  to  the  immigration.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Japanese 
influx  alone  is  responsible  for  the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration. 
They  were  brought  in  upon  contracts  for  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations,  and 
at  present  seem  to  be  the  favorite  workers  with  the  planters.  The  Portuguese 
decline  to  renew  their  contracts,  and  are  leaving  for  the  United  States  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  raise  the  funds  to  pay  their  passage,  653  having  left  the 
islands  during  the  year.  This  exodus  has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  planters,  as  it  was  believed  that  they  would  renew  their  con- 
tracts, and  become  the  permanent  labor  element  in  the  country.  The  planta- 
tion work  does  not  suit  them,  they  refuse  to  re-contract,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  making  an  independent  livelihood  do  not  exist. 

The  total  value  of  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  during  the  year 
amounted  to  |i4>473>288,  as  against  $15,335,024  for  1886,  showing  a 
decrease  of  1861,736.  The  total  exports,  foreign  and  domestic,  were 
$9,529,447,  showing  a  decrease  from  that  of  1886  of  $327,838.     The  total 
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imports  of  merchandise  were  ^4,943,840,  as  against  14,877,738  during  the 
preceding  year,  showing  an  increase  of  $66,102.  The  excess  of  value  of 
exports  over  imports  for  the  year  was  14,585,606,  being  a  falling  off  ^877,030 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  year  the  specie  imports  were  ^900,353,  as  against  11,138,571 
for  the  previous  year.     Bank  exchange  amounted  to  ^9,438,906.12. 

The  amount  of  sugar  exported  was  212,763,647  pounds.  In  i886  itwas 
216,223,615  pounds.  The  slight  decrease  was  not  on  account  of  reduction 
of  acreage,  but  of  dry  weather  at  several  of  the  plantations. 

Of  the  total  value  of  exports  and  imports  113,138,916,  or  90.79  per 
cent.,  were  to  and  from  the  United  States;  Great  Britain,  1661,540,  or  4.58 
per  cent.;  Germany,  ^184,561,  or  1.27  per  cent.;  Australia  and  New  2^- 
land,  1163,001,  or  1.12  per  cent. ;  from  all  other  countries,  ^56,544. 

The  number  of  Hawaiian  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  was  5  7,  with  a 
tonnage  of  12,244 — one  vessel  less  than  in  1886.  The  total  tonnage  of  for- 
eign vessels  entered  at  Hawaiian  ports  during  the  year  was  198,459,  appor- 
tioned as  follows:  American,  118,847;  British,  20,040;  German,  4,930; 
and  7,599  of  other  nations. 

The  duties  on  imports  during  the  year  were  ^595,002,  against  1580,444 
the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  114,558.  The  duties  on  spirits  amounted 
to  1 247,023,  or  42  per  cent.,  and  upon  merchandise  1174,012,  or  29  per 
cent. ;  from  all  other  sources,  1173,966,  or  29  per  cent.  As  compared  with 
1886  it  shows  an  increase  of  ^20,901  on  merchandise,  and  a  decrease  o^ 
^34,726  on  spirits.     The  value  of  opium  imported  was  1129,133.59. 

The  sugar  trust,  and  the  promise  of  the  immense  experiment  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar,  have  had  a  somewhat  depressing  effect  upon  sugar 
stocks,  although  it  is  believed  that  our  planters'  association  has  joined  the 
pool.  This,  however,  does  not  include  Spreckels  &  Co.,  who  control  one- 
third  of  the  sugar  on  the  islands. 

The  following  table  shows  the  domestic  exports  for  the  year  1887: 


.ArtSclQ, 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Su^T... 

Rice 

Wool 

Tahnv 

Awa 

Coffee..*,.*, 
TirD  flour.. 
Paddy...... 


Hides .„. 

Giiit  ^U|»  ... 
Sheep  skin^-, 
Cjilf  sOiiiK.,... 
Bctd  laves  ^ 
Eundries.....^ 


.K. bunches. 
».pkca 


*.1jojics***,, 


317,7^3,647 
13,664,300 

itMf 

6,871 

741 


1,694,96407 

554,  aw  55 

7,010  oo 

l»13t   BO 

i,03t  Sa 

973  CO 

1J3  60  • 

to  DO 

S4,?03  as 
10,  ^?3  j6 

96.S50  6 I 
7p357  73 

SS  ^ 
1,469  00 
3j&sS  8* 


Total ,»„.,.„. :«»»»..„..»,...«.,.. ,»»>^,    I9.433i«»4  " 


CoogTe 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during 
the  year  1887: 


Ankles. 


Ale,  porter,  beer,  cider... 

Animals  and  birds 

6uildin|^  materials 

Clothing,  hats,  boots  and  shoes.. 

Coal  and  coke.. 

Crockery,  glas8ware,lamps,etc. 

Diplomats'  sundries.. 

Drugs,  sui^gical  instruments,  etc. 
Dry  goods^Cottons 

Tin^ftff „ 

Silks...« 

Woolens 

Mixtures 

Fancy  goods,  millinery,  etc 

FertiUxer  and  bone  meal.. 

Fish „ 

Floor.......... 

Fruits 

Furniture 

Grain  and  Seed...... « 

Groceries  and  proriskms 

Guns  and  gun  materials 

Gunpowder 

His  Majesty  (sundries) 

Hawaiian  Govemm't  (sundries). 
Hardware,  implements,  tools ... 

Iron,  steel,  etc „ 

Jewelry,  plate,  ck>cks.. 

Leather 

Lumber „ 

Machinery.. 

Matches „.. 

Musical  instruments. 

Naval  stores 

Oils  (cocoanut,kerosene,etc.)... 

Opium „ 

Paints,  oils,  and  turpentine 

Perfumery  and  toilet  articles.... 

Plants  and  seeds 

Railroad  materials,  rails,etc.... 

Returned  cargoes 

Saddlery,  carriages,  etc.. 

Sheathing  material  (metal) 

Shocks,  bags,  and  containers .. 

Spirits 

Stationery  and  books ...!.... 

Tea 

Tm,tinware,  and  materials 

Tobacco,  dgars,  etc- 

Wfa»es  (light).. 

Sundries  by  statute 

Sundries  by  permission 

Sundries  (personal) 

Sundries  (merchandise).. 

Charges  on  invoices. ...«. 

95  per  cent,  uncertified  invoices 

TotaL 


Value  of  goods 
paying  duty. 


55,951 

540 

55,757 

aoa,oo7 


Value  oSgoods 
free  by  treaty. 


45,769  59 


42,408 
61,437 
93,524 
39,744 
91,610 
34,163 
108,984 


8,424 

x,aoo 

55 

47,496 

x,a87 

110,441 

xa,oso 
4,778 


76,9x1 
17,68a 
54,633 
x,30x 
a,9a6 

65,230 
71a 

8,641 
M,952 

7.^22 
59,331 
42,713 
14,981 


f,5,637 
29,580 


37 


99,971 
4,974 
17,383 
'9,508 
7,543 
«7,254 
57,940 


63,073 
63,01  x 
3,9»« 


>if 694,077  46  >2,4i7,i7i  36 


70,979  31 
60,457  65 
139,143  83 


168,075  57 


x4,6o8  13 
3,897  05 
10,359  09 


88,335  19 
175,66a  44 

xa,664  46 

36,424  2X 
287,779  65 
358,357  89 

xo,668  90 


i57,9ao  74 
32,731  00 


45,574  86 
199.442  18 
132,72048 

xa,5zo  3X 
4,008  25 

39,921  06 

76,774  88 


2, 028  55 

2,369  79 


1,765  40 
41,315  57 


13,203  36 
55,930  67 


94,aaz  19 


46,579  ao 
30,740  50 


Value  of  goods 
in  bond. 


20,033  95 


1,805  85 


770  8a 


253  80 

218  Z4 

29598 

x,a87  00 

1,380  83 


1,386  8a 


461  85 
70X  47 


3,110  45 

1,781  37 

2,167  so 

2094 


778  34 

',27s  75 

1,050  00 

69,801  80 


101  33 


703  80 


6,263  14 

89,463  31 
606  90 


23,44s  27 
20,729   35 


1,344  92 
6,038  29 


$257,246  87 


Value  of  goods 
free  by  code. 


2,504  71 


56,887  50 
31,099  10 


41,80666 


x2,ax8  19 
'48,570  60 


8,388  90 


180  25 
2,655  93 


604  33 
1,704  65 


1,814  66 

11.513  13 

17,683  49 


$228,037  99 

— jitiged  b; 


Total. 


75,98408 
74,024  49 
zi6,9X5  06 

342,957  34 
56,887  50  . 
49»54o  41 
81,099  *o 
43,661  05 

229,730  99 
33,820  40 
41,031  23 

107,599  08 
a8,o6o  39 

120,713  86 
41,80666 

96,759  83 
176,863  26 

12,719  70 

84,382  17 
289,066  98 
469,501  15 

23,719  49 
4,778  31 

X3,3l8  19 
48,570  60 
237,942  83 
50,583  42 
56,801  05 
46,897  17 
202,369  17 
197,951  27 
13,222  49 
13.428  45 
56,149  48 

85,447  74 

129,133  59 

44,742  03 

17.453  OS 

z8o  35 

7.403  26 

2,655  93 

71,598  74 

604  32 
121,142  40 

94,436  98 
74,327  92 
19,503  17 

7,543  89 

134,920  68 

78,669  54 

1,814  66 

",513  13 

17,68a  49 

109,996  75 

99,780  33 

3,92a  32 


9   ^,596,533 
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In  addition  to  the  domestic  exports  there  were  supplies  furnished  to  out- 
ward bound  merchant  vessels  to  the  amount  of  J5 75,300,  and  to  national  ves- 
sels 1 102, 300. 

The  number  of  wlialing  vessels  which  arrived  was:  United  States,  22; 
British,  i.         « 

Parties  are  endeavoring  to  borrow  between  J52,ooo,ooo  and  ^3,000,000  in 
London  to  build  a  railroad  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  terminating  at  the  port 
of  Hilo.  If  it  succeeds  it  will  very  seriously  impair  the  business  and  pros- 
perity of  Honolulu,  as  sugar  will  then  be  shipped  direct  from  its  terminus  to 
the  coast,  which  will  make  Hilo  an  important  business  port,  and  a  rival  to 
Honolulu.  Another  railroad  is  projected  in  connection  with  a  land  scheme 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pearl  River,  which  has  its  basis  largely  on  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  will  eventually  improve  the  harbor  the  river  will  afford. 
There  is  also  a  street  railroad  scheme,  which  promises  speedy  fruition.  Thus 
far  the  loans  have  not  been  raised,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  will 
be  until  there  is  a  more  settled  political  condition  in  the  kingdom.  — Hono- 
lulu, March  28 y  1888. 

JOHN  H.  PUTNAM, 
Consul  General, 

The  following  table  shows  the  domestic  exports  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1888,  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1887: 


Articles. 


x888. 


1887. 


Increase.      Decrease. 


Sugar ^ pounds.. 

Rice "      ... 

Wool "      .. 

Hides pieces  ».., 

Bananas » „.: .bunches.. 

Tallow „ pounds... 

Goatskins pieces..... 

Betd  leaves boxes* 

Molasses gallons ... 

Sheep  skins pieces ..... 

CoflFec pounds... 

Awa "      ... 


330,396 

5,m8 

»5,93« 

«4,968 

a,39« 

XI3 
3.500 
1,829 

200 


66,306,845 

a»353#«» 


7,57« 
xa,93X 


Z4,z66,3x8 

», 443, 700 
390,396 

3,000 
84,968 


a,  344 


3,«47 
94 
",4>5 
x,8oo 
x,5oo 
x,936 


x8 


8S5 

X7,9»S 

x,3oo 
»»936 


GAS   STOVES    IN    GERMANY. 


While  the  electric  light  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  illuminating  gas, 
the  latter  is  evidently  going  to  meet  with  an  extensive  use  in  another  direc- 
tion on  account  of  its  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  In  comparison  with  the 
electric  light  it  is  this  property  which  is — ^apart  firom  minor  brightness— con- 
sidered as  its  principal  deficiency.  It  is  stated  that  the  heat  of  a  kilogram 
of  gas  amounts  to  13,000  calories,  while  from  a  kilogram  of  pit  coal  on  an 
average  only  7,500  calories  can  be  obtained.  In  other  countries  this  heating 
power  has  been  applied  already  for  economical  as  well  as  industrial  purposes. 
In  Germany,  however,  such  ^n  application  is  to  be  found  only  in  compara- 
tively few  cases,  because  its  practical  value,  though  proved  and-acknowjedged 
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by  experts,  is  still  doubted  by  a  part  of  the  public,  while  to  another  part  it 
is  either  insufficiently  or  'wholly  unknown.  Particularly  the  offensive  smell 
and  great  expenditure  form  the  principal  objections,  and  they  are,  consider- 
ing the  quality  of  most  of  the  gas-stoves  hitherto  used,  not  unfounded. 
Lately  some  technologists  and  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  inventing 
and  introducing  new  systems,  and  it  is  attributed  to  their  efforts  that  the 
people  at  large  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  subject.  The  administrations  of 
gas-light  companies  are  also  striving  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
the  economical  value  of  gas  heating,  thus  complying  with  the  fundamental 
principles  for  an  extensive  introduction.  Moreover,  in  some  of  the  largest 
cities  like  Berlin,  Leipsic,  etc.,  the  price  of  gas  for  heating  purposes  has  been 
reduced,  and  temporary  as  well  as  permanent  exhibitions  of  gas-stoves  have 
been  brought  about  to  facilitate  a  complete  knowledge  of  their  uses  and  ad- 
vantages. In  Leipsic  even  cooking  apparatus  are  let  for  a  comparatively 
small  compensation,  to  give  also  private  persons  an  opportunity  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Of  still  greater  importance  are  the  efforts  apparently 
accompanied  with  decided  success  of  the  International  Association  for  Culin- 
ary Art,  having  its  seat  in  Leipsic.  At  a  culinary  exhibition  held  by  this 
society  during  the  past  year  attention  was  called  to  a  number  of  gas-stoves  of 
various  systems.  A  public  examination  on  the  25th  of  October  last,  in  the 
same  city,  convincingly  proved  the  practicability  of  this  mode  of  heating. 
The  trials  were  made  on  gas-hearths  of  different  construction  by  members  of 
the  culinary  association  in  presence  of  visitors  and  with  dishes  of  the  simplest 
and  of  the  most  artful  kind.  For  comparative  purposes  ordinary  hearths 
were  used  at  the  same  time.  The  apparatus  applied  were  of  German,  Swiss, 
Elnglish,  and  French  origin,  and  all  had  been  supplied  by  the  Leipsic  Gas- 
Light  Company,  and  provided  with  a  gasometer  to  state  the  exact  consump- 
tion of  gas.  Neither  an  offensive  smell  nor  great  heat  was  perceivable  on 
the  occasion,  while  the  cleanliness  and  conveniency  were  remarkable.  The 
gas  cooking  proved  easy  to  regulate,  and  required  no  further  work  after 
the  dishes  were  done.  The  chambers  for  wood  and  coal  become  superfluous. 
There  are  no  ashes  or  soot,  and  repairs  are  only  necessary  in  exceptional 
cases  and  to  a  limited  extent.  The  apparatus  are  easily  transported  and 
can  be  applied  in  any  locality.  They  are  to  be  preferred,  owing  to  the 
quickness  with  which  food  is  prepared,  accounting  partly  for  their  cheapness. 
A  family  meal  required  only  ten  minutes  time  and  15  pfennige  (3^  c.) 
worth  of  gas;  the  baking  of  oysters  not  quite  a  minute,  consuming  10  liters  of 
gas;  four  kilograms  of  roast  mutton,  ten  minutes,  with  0.25,  and  five  kilo- 
grams of  roast  beef,  ten  minutes,  with  0.3  cubic  meter  of  gas.  Taste  and 
appearance  of  the  food  were  excellent. 

I  recommend  these  facts  to  the  serious  consideration  of  our  manufacturers 
of  gas-stoves,  as  here  is  doubtless  a  market  giving  promise  of  an  extensive 
business.  If  proper  steps  are  taken  our  manufactures  will  find  a  ready  sale, 
as  I  know  by  experience  that  they  are  far  superior  to  any  others.  — Gera, 

Apili3, 1888.  CHARLES  NEUER. 

Consular  Agent, 
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NATURAL   GAS    IN    CHINA. 


The  following  abstract  of  an  account  given  by  Baron  von  Richtofen  of 
natural  gas  wells  in  China  may  be  interesting.  These  wells  are  found  in 
Sz'chwan,  near  a  town  called  Tsz-lin-tsing.  In  an  area  of  twenty-seven  li 
(9  miles)  diameter  salt  wells  are  found.  To  make  a  well  the  Chinese  use  a 
long  and  elastic  bamboo  pole,  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  cross  piece,  a 
rope  made  by  coupling  the  ends  of  long  (not  twisted)  slices  of  bamboo,  and 
an  iron  instrument  which  weighs  120  catties  (catty  =1^  pounds).  The 
rope  is  fastened  on  the  thin  end  of  the  pole,  and  the  iron  on  the  end  of  the 
rope.  A  slight  up  and  down  motion  of  the  thick  end  of  the  pole  makes  the 
iron  hop  and  bore  a  vertical  hole  with  its  broad,  sharpened  edge.  The  ground 
to  be  perforated  consists  chiefly  of  sandstone  and  clay.  When  a  portion  of 
the  rock  is  mashed  clear  water  is  poured  into  the  hole,  a  long  bamboo  tube 
with  a  valve  in  the  bottom  is  lowered  and  the  turbid  water  raised  to  the  top. 
Pipes  of  cypress  wood  are  rammed  in  to  protect  the  sides  of  the  bored  hole 
and  to  prevent  the  water  contained  in  the  surrounding  ground  from  getting 
access  to  the  well ;  the  pipes  are  attached  to  each  other  at  the  ends  with  nails, 
hemp,  and  tung  oil.  The  inner  width  of  the  pipes  is  about  5  inches.  As 
the  work  proceeds  the  pipes  are  rammed  deeper,  and  a  new  one  attached  on 
the  top;  the  rope,  too,  is  made  longer.  At  a  depth  varying  from  70  to 
100  chang  (700  to  1,000  feet)  the  brine  is  struck,  and  the  well  is  fit  for  use. 
The  brine  is  raised  to  the  top  through  long  bamboo  tubes  and  bamboo  ropes, 
as  described,  by  means  of  a  horsewhim,  and  then  carried  to  large  pans  for 
evaporation,  or  led  to  them  through  bamboo  pipes. 

Besides  these  wells  there  are  others,  which  are  bored  to  the  depth  of  £h>m 
1,800  to  2,000  feet.  At  that  distance  below  the  surface  petroleum  is  struck. 
Immediately  on  reaching  it  an  inflammatory  gas  escapes  with  great  violence. 
Work  is  now  stopped,  and  a  wooden  cap  fastened  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
perforated  by  several  rows  of  round  holes.  In  each  of  them  a  bamboo  pipe 
is  inserted,  and  through  these  the  gas  is  led  under  the  evaporation  pans.  The 
pipes  ramify,  and  on  each  end  a  tapering  mouthpiece,  terminating  in  a  small 
aperture,  is  attached.     The  gas  is  then  used  for  evaporating  the  brine. 

The  enterprising  spirit  which  induced  the  Chinese  to  examine  the  ground 
at  so  great  a  depth  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in^he  drying  up  of  a  brine 
pit.  The 'proprietor  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  brine  at  a  greater  depth,  but 
found  instead  the  gas. 

When  the  country  was  infested  with  rebels  during  the  Taiping  rebellion 
they  removed  the  cap  from  one  of  the  gas  pits  and  set  fire  to  it.  Since  that 
time,  or  at  least  up  to  the  time  that  Baron  Richtofen  wrote,  a  long  column 
of  fire  rose  from  that  pit,  and  it  is  considered  nearly  impossible  to  stop  the 
flame. 

The  gas  pits  and  brine  pits  are  owned  separately  by  corporations.  The 
owners  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  government.  The  government 
monopoly  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ''Taotai,*'  who  resides  at  the  place.     The 
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salt  works  of  Tsz-lin-tsing  yield  considerable  revenue  to  the  government, 
and  have  besides  enriched  numerous  proprietors,  and  give  occupation  to  a 
numerous  population.  The  number  of  ''fire  pits*'  is  twenty-four,  and  the 
salt  pits  are  innumerable.  Some  of  them  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
gas.    The  brine  is  evaporated  with  grass  and  wood. 

There  are  salt  pits  in  neighboring  localities  on  the  Min  River,  but  no  gas 
pits.  — Peking,  March  lOy  1888. 

.       CHARLES  DENBY. 


SLAVERY    IN    CHINA. 


As  some  discussion  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  United  States  touching 
slavery  in  China  I  submit  the  following  observations  thereon  : 

The  origin  of  slavery  in  China  is  given  in  an  ancient  writing,  the  Fong- 
fou-ting,  in  substance  as  follows:  In  antiquity  there  were  no  slaves,  neither 
male  nor  female.  The  first  slaves  were  felons  who  lost  their  liberty  by  reason 
of  their  crimes.  But  they  were  slaves  simply  in  the  sense  that  their  labor 
belonged  to  the  public.  Prisoners  and  captives  taken  in  war  introduced  a 
second  species  of  slavery.  Finally,  in  the  troubles  and  misfortunes  of  the 
third  dynasty,  the  poor,  who  were  without  resources,  gave  themselves  with 
their  families  to  the  great  and  rich  who  were  willing  to  support  them.  These 
two  last  forms  of  slavery  caused  the  condition  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
misfortune  than  a  shame. 

In  the  memoirs  prepared  by  the  early  Catholic  missionaries,  and  printed 
in  1777,  there  are  treatises  on  slavery.  Marriage  of  slaves  was  encouraged 
for  the  sake  of  the  increase. 

Slaves  were  usually  treated  with  kindness,  and  were  supported  by  their 
masters  in  their  old  age.  Manumission  was  common,  and  instances  are 
recorded  wherein  slaves  refused  the  tender  of  their  freedom.  The  missiona- 
ries wax  eloquent  in  defense  of  slavery,  and  regard  the  institution  as  de- 
veloping "a  mode  of  thought  and  sentiment  worthy  of  the  authors  of 
Telemachus  and  of  the  Friend  of  Man. ' '  The  traditional  Chinese  patriarch' s 
idea  of  the  family,  they  say,  modifies  and  tempers  slavery  so  that  masters  and 
slaves  become  one  great  family. 

Slaves  were  never  numerous  in  China,  and  of  late  years  they  have  decreased 
in  numbers.  All  China  knows,  says  one  writer,  that  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
was  necessary  to  oblige  his  Tartars  on  duty  to  have  slaves  for  domestic 
servants,  and  that  this  edict  is  hardly  observed. 

All#modem  writers  agree  that  slavery  still  exists.  Every  native  may 
purchase  slaves,  and  the  condition  is  hereditary.  Freedom  is  forfeited  by 
crimes  or  mortgaged  for  debt.  Slaves  are  so  few  that  they  attract  little  at- 
tention. At  Pekin  girls  bring  higher  prices  than  boys,  varying  according  to 
age  up  to  eighteen  years,  from  30  to  300  taels.  Needy  parents  sell  their 
children,  and  orphans  are  sold  in  times  of  famine  for  a  few  taels  in  cash. 
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Williams  ascribes  the  paucity  of  slaves  to  the  existence  of  the  competi- 
tive examination  system.  The  widely  diffused  education,  consequent  on  the 
preparation  for  the  examinations  by  2,000,000  of  people  every  year  has 
saved  China,  he  thinks,  from  the  feudal  system,  the  villainage  consequent 
thereon  from  the  introduction  of  castes  and  the  considerable  extension  of 
slavery.  To  deny  that  competitive  examinations  have  had  this  beneficent 
tendency  would  be  to  contradict  the  experience  of  humanity  touching  the 
benefactions  of  education.  But  the  same  result  in  western  countries  is  much 
more  advantageously  obtained  by  the  common  schools,  which  more  than  all 
else  are  the  distinguishing  glory  of  modem  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  patriarchal  form  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
primitive  idea  among  the  Chinese  as  among  the  Jews,  that  all  the  people 
constituted  a  great  family,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
have  more  than  the  competitive  examinations  restricted  the  spread  of 
slavery. 

That  slavery  is  tolerated  by  Chinese  law  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
statutes  which,  although  fallen  somewhat  in  disuse  still  exist.  I  quote  a  few 
of  these  laws. 

By  section  115  of  the  penal  code  a  master  soliciting  and  obtaining  in 
marriage  for  his  slave  the  daughter  of  a  free  man  suffers  eighty  blows.  Ac- 
cessories are  pimished  in  like  manner.  A  slave  soliciting  and  obtaining  a 
daughter  of  a  free  man  in  marriage  is  punished  in  like  manner. .  If  he  re- 
ceives the  woman  into  his  family  he  suffers  one  hundred  blows. 

A  person  representing  falsely  a  slave  to  be  free  and  thereby  procuring 
such  a  slave  a  free  husband  suffers  ninety  blows.  The  marriages  are  in  all 
such  cases  null  and  void. 

Under  section  313  a  slave  striking  a  free  man  shall  be  punished  one 
degree  more  severely  than  is  by  law  provided  in  similar  cases  between 
equals. 

Entire  disability  so  caused  is  punished  by  strangulation,  and  in  event  ot 
death  from  the  blow,  the  slave  is  beheaded.  A  free  man  striking  a  slave  is 
punished  one  degree  less  than  in  ordinary  cases,  but  he  is  strangled  if  death 
follows  the  blow. 

Slaves  striking  or  killing  one  another  are  punished  as  equals  are. 

Under  the  head  of  ''slaves  striking  their  masters,'*  section  314,  the 
punishments  are  very  severe.  For  striking  the  master  the  punishment  is 
beheading;  for  killing  him,  death  by  the  slow  process;  for  accidental  killing, 
death  by  strangling;  for  accidental  wounding,  one  hundred  blows  and 
banishment.  For  similar  injuries  to  their  master's  relatives  the  punishments 
are  reduced  one  degree. 

If  the  master  beats  the  slave  to  death  for  having  committed  a  crime  he 
suffers  one  hundred  blows. 

A  gentleman  living  here  who  has  devoted  his  life  outside  of  all  missionary 
societies  and  alone  to  charity,  Mr.  J.  Fisher  Crossette,  gives  me  some  infor- 
mation as  to  slavery.     He  says  there  is  a  system  of  servitude  carried  on  in 
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the  coal  mines  west  of  Peking.  Men  are  involved  in  gambling  debts  and 
then  taken  to  a  coal  mine.  Their  lives  and  labor  are  mortgaged  for  the  ex- 
isting debt  and  for  others  subsequently  created,  and  they  remain  slaves. 

The  Chinese  have  a  great  horror  of  this  condition,  and  the  law  has  done 
much  to  put  a  stop  to  this  abuse,  and  in  certain  districts  has  succeeded. 
Mr.  Crossette  personally  knows  that  large  numbers  of  girls  were  carried  off 
and  sold  into  slavery  during  times  of  famine  in  the  province  of  Shantung. 
A  Chinese  convert  at  Tsi-nan-fu  sold  his  little  daughter  (or  $16  to  serve  as  a 
maid  of  all  work  in  a  rich  man's  family.  Boys  were  not  marketable. 
Another  Christian  sold  his  wife  for  12.50  to  pay  a  debt  of  that  amount.^ 

Mr.  Crossette  says  that  there  exists  in  some  parts  of  China  a  peasant 
servitude,  such  as  formerly  existed  in  Russia. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 


DRAWBACKS  ON    NATIVE  CHINESE    PRODUCTS. 


[Ths  Foreign  Opficb  to  Mr.  Dbnbt.] 

Your  Excellency :  In  January  last  the  Prince  and  ministers  had  the  honor  to  receive  a 
note  from  your  excellency  in  the  matter  of  drawbacks  on  native  produce  exported  from  the 
Yangtze  ports,  wherein  yon  observed  that  the  rules  in  force  seemed  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  foreign  merchants,  and  yon  therefore  requested  that  they  be  modified,  etc.  In 
regard  to  this  matter  the  Yamto  have  repeatedly  communicated  with  the  northern  and  south- 
em  ministers-superintendent  for  foreign  trade  to  instruct  the  several  customs  authorities  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions  to  take  under  consideration  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
modification  in  the  present  system  could  be  effected,  and  to  present  a  report  embodying  the 
true  facts  of  the  case.    These  officers  have  now  presented  a  report,  as  follows : 

^  When  native  produce  is  shipped  at  a  river  port  the  shipper  must  pay  both  export  and 
coest-trade  duty  before  he  ships  it.  Drawbacks  issued  can  be  tendered  in  payment  of  coast- 
trade  duties.  This  rule  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  guard  against  shippers  secretly  carrying 
out  schemes  and  smuggling.  It  has  been  in  force  for  a  long  time.  Moreover,  when  the 
^)ecial  rules  for  tea  were  framed,  some  years  ago,  it  was  clearly  made  known  that  these  could 
not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  governing  other  articles  of  native  produce,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  alter  the  established  rules." 

The  Yamfin  would  observe  that  in  regard  to  this  question,  since  there  are  in  force  fixed 
rules,  it  has  not  been  convenient  to  suddenly  make  a  change  in  them;  but  since  your  excel- 
lency has  stated  that  they  are  working  disadvantageously  to  the  interest  of  merchants,  and 
requested  that  they  may  be  modified,  the  Prince  and  ministers  could  not  but  consider  how  an 
arrangement  could  be  made,  thus  manifesting  a  desire  to  befriend  the  foreign  merchants. 

It  b  therefore  proposed  that  from  the  fourteenth  year  of  KwanghsU,  beginning  on  the 
1 1 2th  customs  quarterly  period  (July  i,  1888),  all  drawback  certificates  issued  before  that 
date  will  be  received  in  payment  of  all  kinds  of  duties  at  the  custom-house  where  they  were 
issued.  Drawbacks  that  were  issued  previous  to  that  period  will  be  received  in  payment  of 
coast-trade  duties  at  the  office  from  whence  they  emanated.  Under  this  rule  on  the  one  hand 
new  drawbacks  will  not  accumulate,  and  on  the  other  hand  old  drawbacks  can,  from  time  to 
time,  be  all  redeemed.  This  system  will  not  prove  detrimental  to  either  the  customs  or  the 
merchants — the  modification  made  is  just  and  equitable,  of  which  the  Prince  and  ministers 
believe  yoor  excellency  will  approve.  —  Peking,  March  27 1 1888* 

CHARLES  DENBY. 
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FOREIGN    TRADE   OF    FRANCE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  trade  of  France  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1888: 


Articles. 


Imports. 


1888. 


1887. 


Exports. 


1887. 


Alimentary  produce. 

Raw  produce 

Manufactured  goods 
Other  merchandise... 

Total 


^77,4ia,ooo 

96,961,400 

26,692,600 

4,350,800 


^77,308,000 

27,027,600 
4,642,000 


^8,185,600 

33,948,200 

82,117,000 

7,988,400 


fe3, 196,600 
32,358,600 
78,319,600 
8,326,000 


^5,416,800 


|2l6,XI2,800 


l»5a,239»«» 


1152,900,800 


Havre,  France,  April  77, 1888, 


F.  F.  DUFAIS, 

QmsttL 


SCOTTISH    CATTLE    COMPANIES    IN    THE   UNITED   STATES. 


[  Dundee  Advertiser,  February  29,  x888. — ^Transmitted  by  Consul  Wood.] 

Of  the  half  score  or  so  of  cattle  companies  the  shares  of  which  are  altogether  or  largely 
held  in  the  north  and  cast  of  Scotland,  the  reports  of  all  but  two  or  three  have  now  been 
issued  for  1887.  No  report  has  yet  been  issued  by  the  Western  Ranches  Company;  but  the 
company  is  a  small  one,  and  its  experience  for  the  year  will  not  much  affect  the  general 
result.  Neither  has  any  report  been  sent  out  by  the  Powder  River  Cattle  Company.  None 
need  be  expected.  The  company  is  in  liquidation,  with  the  view  of  getting  itself  reconsti- 
tuted under  a  new  and  more  attractive  name;  but  unless  the  belief  of  its  shareholders  is 
much  mistaken,  its  fate  will  be  to  wind  up  with  the  loss  of  all  but  a  fraction  of  its  capital. 
The  reports  which  have  been  issued  reveal  quite  as  strikingly  as  the  reports  for  1886  an 
alarming  sacrifice  of  capital.  No  year  in  the  disastrous  history  of  these  companies  has  shown 
poorer  results.  Prices  of  cattle  were  never  so  low ;  so  at  least  all  the  companies  tell  us,  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  are  telling  the  truth.  Luck  has  been  against  the  companies 
since  1883.  One  or  other  of  the  many  evils  to  which,  as  shareholders  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience, the  ranching  business  is  heir,  has  duly  made  its  appearance  whenever  prospects 
have  begun  to  look  fair.  When  the  winter  has  been  good  the  simmier  has  been  bad.  When 
the  drought  has  been  on  its  best  behavior  the  blizzard  has  been  violent  all  over  the  plains. 
One  company  has  been  eaten  up  by  wolves  and  another  by  squatters,  and  more  than  one 
have  been  the  victims  of  patriotic  litigants  and  still  more  patriotic  juries.  The  one  thing 
which  has  not  varied  has  been  the  downward  run  of  prices.  In  1886  it  was  thought  that 
prices  had  reached  a  phenomenal  depth  and  must  begin  to  rise.  Last  year  they  went  to  a 
still  lower  depth,  and,  though  there  is  in  all  the  reports  a  melancholy  monotony  of  hopefulness 
that  the  turn  will  surely  come  this  year,  the  expression  of  it  does  not  brighten  up  faces  at 
cattle  companies'  .meetings. 

The  measure  of  the  fall  in  1887  from  the  average  price-level  of  1886  is  well  shown  in  the 
cases  of  the  Matador  and  Prau-ie  companies.  The  sales  of  the  Matador  Company  in  1887 
were  14,605  cattle,  nearly  all  young  cattle  or  old  and  barren  cows.  If  even  the  average 
price  of  1886  had  ruled  the  proceeds  of  these  cattle  would  have  been  ;f45,687,  instead  of 
jf  27,961.     The  sales  of  the  Prairie  Company  were  8,863,  more  than  half  of  which  were 
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steers  of  three  years  and  over;  ;£'30,325  was  realized  for  them,  but  if  Ibc  prices  had  been  as 
good  as  in  xS86  the  sum  realized  would  have  b^en  more  than  \;f  50,000.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  cattle  companies  should  hope  that  in  this  depth  of  depressed  prices  things  should 
b^[in  to  mend.  With  all  this  difference  between  prices  in  1886  and  I887  the  .actual  losses  of 
the  companies  00  their  year's  working  were  light.  No  company  earned  a  dividend,  and, 
apart  from  the  Pastoral.  Company,  which  showed  a  profit  of  ;^I5,7I3  by  taking  credit  for  an 
assumed  increase  in  the  value  of  its  cattle,  the  credit  balances  carried  forward  by  all  the  com- 
panies in  the  lists  below  were  ;f  10,059.  The  debit  balances  were  ^^25454,60  that  the  year's 
working  of  the  eight  companies  whose  reports  have  been  issued  resulted  in  a  loss  of  ;^i5i395. 
The  money  which  these  companies  have  invested  in  the  cattle  busmess  is  about  three  and 
three-quarter  millions.  Of  this  sum  more  than  one  million  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  are  held  in  debentures,  on  which  interest  at  4)4  P^  cent,  and  upwards  is  paid.  On 
the  year's  working,  ^erefore,  an  exceedingly  risky  business,  employing  in  round  figures 
;^3,75o,ooo,  paid  a  fair  percentage  on  ;^l,330,ooo,  and  earned  ;^I5,395  less  than  nothing  for 
the  rest.  The  only  comforting  fact  in  the  distressing  matter  is  that  apart  from  extraordinary 
losses  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  and  now  at  last  confessed,  the  companies  almost  made 
ends  nieet.  They  were  ;£"! 5,395  short,  but  this  insignificant  item  is  hardly  worth  reckoning 
in  the  magnificent  <<  deficiencies"  to  which  the  story  of  cattle  ranching  has  made  us  accus- 
tomed. For  example,  the  extraordinary  losses  recorded  for  the  year  were,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  below,  very  great.  But  they  should  have  been  acknowledged  long  ago.  The 
balance-sheet  of  the  Arkansas  company  contained  fantastic  assets  for  several  yeats,  and  even 
yet  it  has  not  been  made  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  Swan  Company  wrote  down  its  herd,  and 
the  value  of  it,  as  soon  as  it  knew  that  it  had  been  deceived;  but  its  manager  must  have 
known  several  years  ago  that  the  entries  were  imaginative,  and  the  heavy,  extraordinary  loss 
in  the  table,  though  it  falls  on  this  year,  is  of  old  standing. 

Profits. 

Matador  Company jC^>7^3 

Texas  Company 

Hansford  Company 23 

Phurie  Company 

Arkansas  Company 

Swan  Company 

Cattle  Ranch  Ccwnpany 8,273 

Pastoral  Company t'5>7i3 

Western  Company 


Ordinary 
losses. 

Extraordi- 
nary losses. 

;^936 

4,991 
4,820 

£Shi79 
*  301 ,000 

14,707 

Totel ;f25,772        ^25454        ;f352,i79 

The  year  1883  was  a  fairly  good  year  for  the  cattle  companies.  There  is  no  eternal  reason 
why  they  should  not  get  back  to  the  scale  of  prices  which  were  then  in  force.  In  that  year 
(he  prices  per  head  of  the  cattle  sold  were  sufficient  to  pay  handsome  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders. We  have  in  the  table  below  compared  the  returns  per  head  in  1883  with  those  of 
last  year.  The  return  is  for  some  of  the  companies  a  little  misleading.  The  Matador  Com- 
pany, for  instance,  sold  heavy  cattle  in  1883  and  very  young  cattle  and  old  cows  in  1887.  The 
Texas  Company  sold  litde  but  young  cattle  in  1883.  Last  year  it  sold  mostly  old  cows  and 
old  horses  and  mules.  But  for  the  companies  all  over  the  comparison  and  contrast  of  the  two 
years  are  fair  enough.  The  companies  together  sold,  in  1883  46,086  cattle,  at  an  average 
price  per  head  of  £$  ^^s  8d.  They  sold  last  year  55,613  cattle,  at  an  average  price  head  of 
£2  8s  7d.  If  the  Matador  figures  be  struck  off  1887  for  the  large  proportion  of  old  cattle 
which  they  include,  the  average  price  for  i888  would  be  £2  12s  4d.  If,  therefore,  1887  had 
had  been  as  1883,  the  companies  would  have  carried,  not  a  loss  on  the  year  of  more  than 

•The  figures  arc  taken  from  the  interim  report ;  Oic  ordinary  report  is  not  yet  issued, 
fObtained  from  "juci^ased  value  pf  h?rd," 
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;£"! 5,000,  but  a  gain  of  more  than  ;^i 60,000.    The  following  are  the  prices  per  head  obtained 
by  the  companies  in  the  two  years,  in  most  cases  on  a  smaller  capital  than  now : 

, — 1883 — ,  , — 1887 — ^ 

Matador  Company ;f6      3      o  £^     '^^      Z 

Texas  Company 2    15      7  221 

Hansford  Company - 2    14  •  10  411 

Prairie  Company 529  3^5 

Arkansas  Company »  807  478 

Cattle  Ranch  Company 788  431 

Pastoral  Company  (1884) .\ 6    16      o  523 

Western  Company 5     19      8  3    17     lo 

The  following  table  shows  the  profits  earned  by  the  companies  in  1883 : 

Profits. 

Matador  Company ;^i  5,118 

Texas  Company 20,664 

Hansford  Company ^       I3>23l 

Powder  River  Company./. •22^60 

Prairie  Company 59>oi3 

Arkansas  Company 149I34 

Swan  Company i 37>^5 

Cattle  Ranch  Company i 20,282 

Pastoral  Company  (not  formed) 

Western  Company 31478 

Total ;^234,505 

Shareholders  in  cattle  companies  have  become  accustomed  to  disaster.  Investors  in  these 
concerns  and  in  New  Zealand  mortgage  companies  have  become  so  used  to  the  export  of 
British  money  for  the  benefit  of  needy,  greedy,  and  scheming  adventurers  and  distressed  bank- 
rupts on  cattle  and  sheep  ranches  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  that  new  disasters  hardly  cause 
a  flutter  in  the  market.  The  Prairie  Company's  call  of  ;£'6o,ooo  has  been  received  with  a 
stoical  indifference  which  is  admirable.  And  truly  it  needs  something  of  a  stoic's  indifference 
to  bear  well  the  losses  set  forth  in  the  following  table.  They  are  the  total  confessed  losses  of 
the  companies  m  the  table  to  the  end  of  1887.  The  market  price  of  the  company's  shares 
makes  the  total  loss  very  much  more  than  is  here  shown,  but  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 

Matador  Company nil 

Texas  Company £^Zi^7A 

Powder  River  Company  (approximate)  .s 250,000 

Hansford  Company 82,367 

Prairie  Company 4»49i 

Arkansas  Company 75>664 

Swan  Company 301,000 

Cattle  Ranch 114)450 

Pastoral  Company I3»3i6 

Western  Company « 14*707 

.  ;f939,70i 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  companies  which  have  a  chance  of  recovering  themselves 
are  those  which  hold  land  either  as  owners  or  under  leases.  Mere  range  rights  for  which 
large  5uins  were  in  some  cases  paid  are  worthless.  Squatters  are  heedless  of  them,  and  take 
possession  of  the  land  held  under  them  as  if  they  had  no  existence.  The  Arkansas  and 
C4ittle  Kmich  Companies,  which  kept  range  rights  in  their  balance-sheets  as  assets  till  last 
y^sxt  have  at  last  written  them  off  as  of  no  value.    The  consequence  to  the  Arkansas  Com- 
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paoyU  that  it  has  i6poo  acres  of  its  own,  and  some  land  for  which  it  pays  a  rent  of  ^'87,  on 
which  it  can  with  any  security  graze  its  herd.  It  is  thus  at  the  mercy  of  any  squatter  who 
may  come  upon  it  The  Cattle  Ranch  Company  pays  ;f  768  for  rent,  but  does  not  show  how 
much  land  it  holds  on  lease.  The  table  below  shows  the  position  of  the  companies  in  this 
important  respect: 

LANDS  OWNED  AND  LEASED  PER  HEAD  OF  CATTLE. 

Acres. 

Matador 7  'S 

Texas « SH 

Hansford i 9% 

Prairie .• 2^ 

Arkansas 4-5ths 

Swan loX 

Pastoral io)4 

It  will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  the  possession  of  land  goes  the  three  Dundee  companies  are 
in  a  strong  position.  The  large  proportion  of  land  to  cattle  in  the  case  of  the  Swan  Company 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  herd  of  the  company  has  been  written  down  from  124,000  to  55,000. 


Tariff  Changes  in  Sierra  Leone.  —  Consul  Lewis  reports  that  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  by  the  legislative  council  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  30th  of 
December  last,  abolishing  all  export  duties  in  African  provinces,  and  also  ton- 
nage on  vessels  entering  that  port.  On  tobacco,  manufactured,  the  import 
duty  is  reduced  from  6  pence  to  4  pence  per  pound,  while  that  on  claret  wine 
is  doubled,  viz.,  from  6  pence  to  i  shilling  per  gallon.  On  all  goods  that  pay 
specific  duties  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent,  is  levied. 

Additional  specific  duties  are  levied  on  the  following  imports  in  the  fol- 
lowing amounts:  Lumber,  8  shillings  per  1,000  feet;  hardware,  3  shillings 
per  cwt. ;  salt,  3  shillings  per  ton ;  sugar,  refined,  10  shillings  per  cwt. ;  sugar 
unrefined,  5  shillings  per  cwt. 


TOBACCO    IN    CANADA. 


For  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1888,  there  has  been  imported 
into  Kingston  leaf-tobacco  valued  at  ^17,250.  During  the  same  period,  of 
the  same  tobacco,  |i  1,631  in  value  has  been  returned  to  the  United  States. 

I  understand  that  it  is  foreign  tobacco  purchased  in  bond  in  New  York 
city  comes  to  Kingston,  goes  into  bond,  and  is  then  exported  to  the  United 
States,  paying  duty  at  Cape  Vincent. 

I  do  not  understand  why  it  should  be  profitable  to  bring  tobacco  to 
Kingston  for  distribution  to  the  different  cities  of  central  New  York.  — 
Kingston,  Ont.,  May  2, 1888. 

M.  H.  TWITCHELL, 

ConsuL 
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EMIGRATION    FROM    HAMBURG. 

The  number  of  emigrants  which  went  through  the  port  of  Hamburg 
not  so  great  for  the  year  1887  as  for  1886,  but  exceeded  that  of  1885.  Foi 
the  past  ten  years  the  number  of  emigrants  sailing  from  Hamburg  each  yeai 
has  been  as  follows : 

1878 24,803      1883 89^65 

1879 24,864     1884. 91,603 

1880 68,887      1885^ 69^3 

1881 123,131      1886 88,638 

1882 113,221      1887 71,062 

The  total  emigration  for  the  last  ten  years  through  the  port  of  Hamburg 
is  765,172.  In  the  later  years  the  number  of  business  men  and  pleasure 
seekers  has  increased.  The  years  1881  and  1882  show  much  the  largest  emi- 
gration, owing  to  the  persecution  of  the  Israelite  population  of  Russia.  The 
emigration  by  way  of  Hamburg  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  population 
of  the  German  Empire,  but  is  gathered  in  from  most  all  the  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  present  emigration  is  the  growing  increase  of  indirect 
transportation  by  way  of  England.  In  the  year  1885  the  emigration  by  way 
of  England  was  14,365;  while  for  the  year  1886  it  was  40,330,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  those  departing  from  Hamburg.  The  cause  of  this  large  increase 
in  indirect  emigration  is  attributed  to  the  steady  and  persistent  efforts  of  the 
competing  English  lines  of  steamers  for  the  transportation  of  emigration. 
During  almost  the  entire  year  of  1886  the  English  lines  fixed  their  rates  from 
Hamburg  to  New  York  at  35  marks  (I8.55)  per  head. 

Rigid  and  accurate  statistics  of  emigration  have  been  kept  since  the  year 
1846,  and  from  that  time  to  1887  there  departed  from  Hamburg  1,701,465 
emigrants. 

Doubtless  local  causes  can  often  be  assigned  as  reasons  for  the  movements 
of  these  populations,  but  the  prevailing  and  prominent  cause  is  a  desire  to 
improve  their  condition  by  finding  homes  in  a  country  of  cheap  lands  and 
with  greater  resources  yet  to  be  developed.  Political  conditions  may  actuatie 
a  few  to  emigrate,  but  the  overcrowded  populations  and  the  thoroughly  de- 
veloped conditions  of  their  native  lands  influence  the  vast  majority  to  seek 
homes  in  newer  countries,  abounding  in  limitless  resources  and  elements  of 
prosperity.  —  Hamburg,  January  12,  1888.  WM.  W.  LANG, 

_, ConsuL 

THE    TELEGRAPH    IN    FORMOSA. 


The  line  of  telegraph  in  Formosa  has  been  completed  from  Keelung  in 
the  north,  to  Tai-wan-foo,  in  the  south  end  of  the  island.  As  the  cable 
across  the  channel  is  in  operation,  all  the  Chinese  portions  of  Formosa  are 
now  in  close  telegraphic  communication  with  the  outside  world.  — Amov, 
March  20,  1888.  W.  S.  CROWELL, 

Consul. 
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EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA   IN   CHILI. 


The  effect  of  the  large  loss  of  labor  through  cholera  has  been  severely 
felt.  It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  workmen  for  harvesting,  mining  and 
the  railway  extensions  and  improvements.  Mere  laborers  on  the  railway  in 
the  Cordilleras,  whose  daily  wages  heretofore  ran  from  60  to  90  cents  (paper) 
are  receiving  as  much  as  J51.40  (gold,  or  its  equivalent).  At  Talcahuana 
many  vessels,  mostly  English,  have  been  lying  long  waiting  for  cargoes  of 
wheat,  which  are  not  furnished  for  want  of  labor  to  harvest,  transport  and 
lade.  — Valparaiso,  Chili,  March  //,  1888^ 

JAMES  W.  ROMEYN, 

Consul, 


PROPOSED  SOUTH   AFRICAN   CUSTOMS   UNION. 


The  want  of  an  equitable  and  uniform  system  of  customs  tariff  through- 
out the  South  African  States  and  colonies  has  long  been  seriously  felt,  and 
has  been  the  source  of  much  irritating  and  futile  competition.  The  subject 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Parliament  at  its  session  of  last  year,  and  culminated  in  an  agreement 
to  invite  the  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  South  African  Republic 
to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  those  to  be  appointed  by  the  Cape  Government, 
with  the  object  of  discussing,  and,  if  possible,  devising  means  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  South  African  Customs  Union ;  and  also  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  colonial  railway  extension  to  the  north. 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement  a  conference  consisting  of  delegates 
from  Natal,  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State  (the  South  African  Repub- 
lic not  being  represented,)  convened  in  this  city  on  the  ist  February  ultimo, 
and  remained  in  session  until  the  i8th  ultimo.  The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference were  conducted  in  secret  session  \  but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  have 
just  been  made  public  through  the  colunms  of  the  Government  Gazette.  As 
in  all  probability  the  recommendations  thus  agreed  upon  will  be  ratified  in 
due  time  by  the  governments  represented  in  the  conference,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  I  deem  it  proper  to  transmit  to  the  depart- 
ment herewith  a  full  text  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 

Although  the  establishment  of  a  customs  union  appears  to  have  formed 
the  primary  object  of  the  conference,  that  portion  of  its  labor  which  relates 
to  the  construction  of  new  railways  will  be  viewed  as  of  far  greater  import- 
ance by  the  outside  world.  According  to  the  programme  as  outlined  by  the 
conference,  the  Cape  Colony  Railway  system  will  be  pushed  forward  from 
Colesberg,  a  point  near  the  Orange  River,  about  550  miles  northeast  from 
Cape  Town,  and  355  miles  north  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Bloemfontein,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  thence  northeast  to  a  point  near  the  northern  border  of 
the  Free  State,  where  a  junction  is  to  be  formed  with  the  Natal  line  to  be  ex- 
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tended  from  Ladismith  its  present  terminus.  To  effect  this  junction'  of  the 
two  colonial  branches,  as  above  indicated,  will  require  the  construction  of 
about  400  miles  of  new  railway  which,  for  the  greater  part,  will  penetrate  a 
country  famous  for  its  agricultural  capabilities,  its  prodigious  mineral  wealth 
and  its  mild  and  salubrious  climate.  This  immense  tract  of  country  is  now 
b\it  sparsely  settled,  and  is  only  to  be  reached  by  wretched  dirt  roads  and 
the  slow  locomotion  of  the  ox  wagon.  To  anticipate  a  teeming  population 
to  follow  the  opening  up  of  this  country  by  railroads  calls  for  no  stretch  of 
imagination. 

Although  the  government  of  the  South  African  Republic  was  not  repre- 
sented in  the  conference,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  will  coincide  with 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  conference  and  co-operate  in  carrying 
them  into  effect  by  constructing  her  part  of  railway  from  the  junction  near 
the  border  of  the  Free  State  north  to  Pretoria  and  the  principal  gold  mining 
centers.  Thus  a  programme  is  laid  out  by  which  the  fabulously  rich  gold 
districts  of  the  transvaal  and  the  contiguous  territories  to  the  north  may,  it 
is  hoped,  in  the  early  future  be  reached  by  rail  from  a  half  dozen  points  on 
iie  South  African  seaboard;  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  by  persons  here 
whose  opinions  are  considered  worth  having,  that  within  two  years  from  now 
this  promising  outlook  will  become  a  part  in  reality.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished South  Africa  will  awaken  from  her  long  sleep  of  lethargy  and  open 
her  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  new  destiny  which  is  in  store  for  her.  Immigra- 
tion will  naturally  follow  the  opening  up  of  this  country  by  new  lines  of  rail- 
ways, and  a  part  of  the  great  stream  of  Europe's  surplus  population  con- 
stantly flowing  westward  will  doubtless  be  diverted  from  the  old  channel  and 
find  its  way  to  the  new  South  Africa.  —  Cape  Town,  March  5,  1888. 

JAS.  W.  SILER, 

Consul, 

It  is  proposed  that  we  should  enquire  into  the  practicability  of  a  customs  union.  I  assume 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  collecting  customs  duties  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue,  and  that  by  no  means  can  so  large  a  revenue  at  present  be  raised.  Customs 
duties  are  a  source  of  revenue  in  all  the  civilized  maritime  countries  of  the  world,  however  ad- 
vanced may  be  their  theoretical  ideas  regarding  direct  taxation,  and  that  source  is  not  likely 
to  be  abandoned  here  during  the  present  generation. 

The  customs  tariff  of  the  Cape  Cobny  may  be  regarded  as  high ;  and  although  it  can  not 
be  said  to  be  based  on  protective  principles  it  is  in  some  of  its  details  protective  in  its  opera- 
tion. One  of  the  questions  to  be  submitted  for  your  consideration  involves  what  may  in  some 
respects  be  regarded  as  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  protection.  We  are  not  in  a  pxxiitioQ 
to  set  trade  entirely  free,  but  we  may  make  an  advance  in  that  direction  if  we  relieve  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  countries  joining  the  union  from  taxation,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  obliged 
for  revenue  purposes  to  maintain  the  customs  duties  already  imposed  upon  the  great  bulk  of 
articles  imported  into  the  union  from  outside. 

For  the  purpose  of  opening  discussion,  I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  few  proposi- 
tions regarding  a  customs  union,  assent  to  which  it  appears  to  me  is  necessary  if  any  substan- 
tial advantage  under  this  head  is  to  accrue  from  the  meeting  of  the  conference.  To  establbh 
a  customs  union  between  the  maritime  colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal  and  the  inland  States 
of  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  it  will  be  indispensable  first  to  pro- 
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vide  that  the  duties  paid  by  the  merchants  throughout  the  union  upon  articles  imported  into 
the  union  from  outside  shall  be  uniform. 

The  duties  so  levied  by  the  maritime  colonies  upon  the  articles  consumed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  inland  states  might  then  be  paid  over  to  the  governments  of  those  states,  less  a 
reasonable  deduction  towards  meeting  certain  heavy  chaiges  incurred  by  the  maritime  states 
in  the  shi^  of  harbor  works,  railways,  postal  and  cable  subsidies,  and  also  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion. Such  deduction  may,  for  convenience,  be  called  the  transit  charge.  The  way  would 
then  be  open  for  an  endeavor  to  establish  free  trade  throughout  the  union  in  respect  of  the 
I>roducts  of  thb  colonies  and  states  comprising  the  union.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  Cape 
and  Natal  established  a  uniform  tariff  of  12  per  cent,  against  the  outside  world,  and  agreed  to 
retain  a  uniform  transit  charge  of  3  per  cent,  on  imported  articles  passing  through  each  colony, 
there  would  remain  9  per  cent,  which  might  be  handed  over  to  the  governments  of  the  inland 
states  in  which  the  articles  were  consumed,  provided  that  an  equivalent  rate  were  levied  by 
the  inland  states  on  articles  imported  into  them  by  any  other  route. 

This  proviso  is  essential;  for,  if  the  Cape  and  Natal  agreed  upon  a  uniform  tariff  of  12  per 
cent.,  and  a  uniform  transit  charge  of  3  per  cent.,  and  were  to  agree  to  pay  the  balance  of  9 
per  cent,  to  the  governments  of  the  Orange  Free  State  or  the  South  African  Republic  on  arti- 
cles passing  into  those  states  by  those  routes,  the  merchants  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
South  African  Republic  importing  articles  via  the  Cape  and  Natal  would,  like  the  merchants 
in  the  Cape  and  {iatal,  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  12  per  cent.  But  if  the  same  articles  could 
be  imported  into  the  Orange  Free  State  or  the  South  African  Republic  via  Delagoa,  subject 
only  to  a  Portuguese  transit  charge  of  3  per  cent.,  the  saying  to  the  merchants  would  divert  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  South  African  Republic  trade  from  the  Cape  and  Natal  ports  to  De- 
lagoa Bay. 

If,  therefore,  the  South  African  Republic  were  not  to  levy  9  per  cent,  on  articles  imported 
from  Portuguese  territory  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Cape  and  Natal  to  enter  into  a  cus- 
toms union  with  her.  In  such  case  the  difference  between  the  tariff  and  the  transit  charge  of 
the  British  colonies  would  have  to  be  given  as  a  rebate  to  the  merchants  in  the  South  African 
Republic,  so  as  to  put  imported  articles  upon  the  same  footing  there,  whether  coming  fix>m  the 
Cape,  or  Natal,  or  Delagoa  Bay.  So,  ia  like  maimer,  if  articles  were  imported  into  the  Orange 
Free  State  from  Delagoa  Bay  via  the  South  African  Republic,  subject  only  to  a  Portuguese 
transit  charge  of  3  per  cent.,  the  Orange  Free  State  would  have  to  impose  an  import  duty  of 
9  per  cent,  on  its  vaal  border,  or  a  customs  union  between  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Cape 
and  Natal  would  be  impossible;  for  without  such  duty  the  9  per  cent,  in  the  hands  of  the  Cape 
and  Natal  Governments  would  have  to  be  given  as  a  rebate  to  the  Orange  Free  State  mer- 
chants. 

If  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  entered  into  a  customs  union 
with  the  Cape  and  Natal  in  the  manner  proposed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  merchants  in  all  the 
four  colonies  and  states  would  then  be  in  the  same  position,  pajring  12  per  cent,  on  all  sea- 
borne imported  articles.  Trade  would  then  be  free  to  flow  untrammelled  through  its  natural 
channels,  that  is,  by  the  shortest  and  cheapest  routes.  In  such  case  the  South  African  Re- 
public would,  of  course,  have  to  surrender  to  the  Orange  Free  State  the  9  per  cent,  on  any  im- 
ported articles  entering  the  Orange  Free  State  from  Delagoa  Bay  via  the  South  African  Re- 
public upon  which  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  had  levied  the  9  per  cent. 
duty,  and  in  like  manner  the  Orange  Free  State  would  have  to  surrender  to  the  South  African 
Repoblic  the  9  per  cent,  received  from  the  Cape  and  Natal  upon  any  articles  passing  from  the 
C^>e  or  Natal  into  the  South  African  Republic  via  the  Orange  Free  State,  or  the  governments 
of  those  colonies  would  pay  that  amount  direct  to  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  discussion  will  be  for  the  delegates  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
to  realize  that  a  customs  union  is  not  practicable  if  it  is  to  consist  merely  in  the  government  of 
that  state  receiving  a  cheque  from  the  maritime  states  for  a  proportion  of  the  duties  levied  at 
the  ports  on  articles  eventually  consumed  in  the  inland  state.    A  customs  union  entaib  re- 
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ciprocal  obligations  on  both  sides.  It  is  impossible  fot*  the  governments  of  the  inland  states  to 
be  allowed  a  proportion  of  the  custom  duties  collected  at  the  colonial  ports,  unless  they  impose 
similar  duties  on  articles  impcnled  from  other  ports.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  adopt  this  course 
the  rebate  must  be  given  not  to  the  governments  of  the  inland  states, but  to  the  merchants;  for 
otherwise  it  is  obvious  the  inland  trade  would  be  diverted  from  colonial  ports,  and  any  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  pay  the  governments  of  the  inland  States  a  share  of  the  im- 
port duties  would  simply  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  maritime  states  can  not  surrender  what 
they  do  not  receive.  If  the  trade  is  diverted  no  duties  will  be  collected,  and  consequently  none 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  inland  states.  The  sound  policy  for  the  Cape  and  Natal  to  pursue 
appears  to  be  to  establish  a  uniform  tariff  against  the  outside  world,  to  retain  a  uniform  transit 
charge  on  articles  passing  through  to  the  interior,  and  to  hand  over  the  difference  to  either  the 
governments  <^  the  merchants  of  the  inland  states,  according  as  such  governments  do  or  do 
not  enter  into  a  customs  union.  The  question  of  a  free  interchange  between  the  Cape  and 
Natal  of  the  products  of  both  countrier  might  then  be  considered. 

If  the  transit  charge  fixed  upon  by  the  Cape  and  Natal  were  the  same  as  that  levied  by 
Portugal  on  articles  passing  through  her  territory  into  the  South  African  Republic,  it  would 
follow  that  the  merchants  in  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  would  be 
subjected  to  the  same  duty  whether  the  articles  were  drawn  from  the  Cape,  Natal,  or  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  trade  would  be  free  to  flow  through  its  natural  and  most  economical  channels.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Delagoa  Bay  can  at  present  be  regarded  as  a  competitor  for  trade 
fairly  belonging  to  the  Cape  or  Natal.  In  the  event,  however,  of  the  Dalagoa  Bay  railway  be- 
ing extended  to  Pretoria,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  materially  increase  the  advan- 
tage already  possessed  by  the  superior  geognq)hical  position  of  Delagoa  Bay  in  relation  to  the 
inland  trade.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  Portugal  might  not  be  induced  to  enter 
with  the  Cape  and  Natal  into  an  arrangement  to  levy  unifcnn  duties  and  retain  a  uniform 
transit  charge,  handing  over  the  difference  to  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Repablic 
This  would  dispose  of  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  customs  union  between  the  British 
colonies  and  the  inland  Republics.  It  would,  besides,  be  no  disadvantage  to  Portugal.  All 
that  the  Cape  and  Natal  desire  is  that  they  shall  be  placed  at  no'greater  disadvantage  than  that 
of  distance  which  is  inseparable  from  their  geographical  position.  This  can,  of  course,  be  ef- 
fected in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  the  question  to  determine  is  whether  it  shall  be  effected 
by  a  rebate  to  the  merchants  <^  by  a  customs  union.  The  scheme  now  suggested  would  meet 
the  cases  of  British  Bechuanaland  and  Basutoland.  As  to  the  former,  the  Government  of  that 
Crown  colony  would  receive  from  the  Cape  the  difference  between  the  transit  charge  and  the 
import  duty  collected  at  the  ports,  and  would  have  in  return  to  impose  a  similar  ujoport  duty 
on  articles  entering  British  Bechuanaland  from  the  South  African  Republic,  unless  the  latter 
entered  the  customs  union,  in  which  case  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  would 
pay  to  the  Government  of  British  Bechuanaland  the  same  share  of  the  duties  on  sea-borne  im- 
ports entering  British  Bechuanaland  from  Delagoa  Bay  via  the  South  African  Republic,  as  the 
Cape  would  pay  to  it  on  goods  passing  into  British  Bechuanaland  through  the  Cape. 

As  to  Basutoland,  the  government  of  that  territory  has  a  legal  claim  upon  the  Cape  Gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  of  £20yOQO  a  year  towards  deficiencies  in  its  revenue,  and  actually  re- 
ceives ;£'i  8,000  a  year  in  lieu  of  a  share  of  the  customs  duties  on  articles  imported  at  Cape 
|x>rts  and  consiuned  in  Basutoland.  As,  however,  Basutoland  is  hugely  supplied  through  the 
Orange  Free  State,  if  the  Orange  Free  State  entered  into  a  customs  union  a  deduction  should 
in  fairness  be  made  from  the  payment  by  the  Cape  Government  to  the  Government  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  equivalent  to  the  estimated  amount  of  the  articles  passing  into  Basutoland 
via  the  Orange  Free  State,  otherwise  the  Cape  colony  would  be  paying  on  the  articles  con- 
sumed in  Basutoland  twice  over. 

The  key  to  the  position  at  present  is  a  customs  union  such  as  that  sketched  out  between 
the  Cape  and  Natal.  If  that  can  not  be  effected,  the  Cape  will  simply  have  to  retain  its  pcts- 
ent  tariff  as  regards  home  consiunption,  and,  as  regards  the  interior  trade,  to  place  hersdf 
upon  the  same  footing  as  Natal,  whatever  that  may  be.    Supposing  that  ih^fycpt  ad  vahnm 
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tariff  remained  at  15  per  cent.,  and  the  Natal  tariff  at  7  per  cent.,  Natal  might,  with  the  view 
of  competing  with  Delagoa  Bay  for  a  share  of  the  trade  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  retain  only  a  transit  charge  of  3  per  cent.,  and  give  a  rebate  of  4  per  cent. 
to  the  merchants  in  the  interior.  In  such  case  the  Cape  would  simply  follow  suit,  and,  retain- 
ing a  transit  charge  of  3  per  cent,  give  a  rebate  of  12  per  cent,  to  the  merchants  in  the  extra- 
colonial  territories;  in  which  case  the  governments  of  those  states  woald  receive  nothing. 
Whatever  course  is  taken  by  Natal  with  the  object  of  retaining  her  trade  is  equally  open  to  the 
Cape  colony.  As,  however,  not  only  the  maritime  colonies,  but  also  tjie  inland  states,  require 
additional  revenue  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  further  necessary  public  works,  a  customs  union 
of  the  character  already  described,  with,  as  far  as  possible,  a  free  interchange  of  local  products, 
would  be  a  far  more  advantageous  airangement  for  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  than  a 
<*  bcggar-my-neighbor  "  policy,  which  se^ms  to  be  the  other  alternative. 

By  way  of  illustration,  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  12  per  cent,  has  been  named,  and  3 
per  cent,  of  that  as  the  transit  charge,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  pledging  th^  gov- 
ernment to  those  amounts.  The  actual  figures  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  upon  another  most  important  question,  which  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ference, viz.,  Northern  Railway  extension.  The  O^  ministry  has  already  given  an  indica- 
tion of  its  earnest  desire  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  prepared  to  listen  to  any  proposals  that  may  be 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  neighboring  countries,  and  to  render  every  assistance  in  its 
power  towards  an  object,  the  attainment  of  which  will  have  such  a  material  influence  upon  the 
future  well-being  of  South  Africa.  Mention  has  been  made  of  free  trade  in  the  products  of 
the  union.  An  approach  towards  that  principle  is  made  in  the  present  Cape  railway  tarifl, 
which  places  colonial  products  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  imported  goods.  In  the  event 
of  railways  being  extended  into  the  neighboring  states  the  government  would  be  ready  to  place 
the  products  of  the  other  parties  to  the  union  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  Cape  colony, 
so  as  to  make  the  union  one  for  commercial  purposes.  In  the  interests  of  both  consumers  and 
producers  in  the  Republican  States  a  main  element  in  railway  construction  is  the  consideration 
of  the  nearest  and  cheapest  routis  to  the  sea  coast. 

The  result  of  railway  enterprise  in  the  Cape  colony  would  have  been  more  favorable  had 
the  guiding  rule  in  the  selection  of  routes  been  the  probable  development  of  trafific ;  but,  not- 
withstanding mistakes  in  the  past,  the  considerable  experience  obtained  by  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment in  the  working  of  railwa]rs  justifies  the  expression  of  a  belief  that,  although  the  extension 
of  the  existing  lines  into  new  countries  will  not  immediately  be  followed  by  the  acquisition  ot 
a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  charges  incurred,  yet  the  receipts  on  the  Free 
State  lines  wiS  probably  go  so  far  in  that  direction  as  to  require  not  more  than  the  amount 
which  may  be  reasonably  expected  by  the  government  of  that  country  as  it  shares  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  to  siq>plement  the  deficiency. 

The  expansion  of  the  gold  mining  industry  across  the  vaal,with  the  consequent  rapidly  in- 
creasing pqnilation,  opens  a  boundless  prospect  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital  in  the 
construction  of  main  arteries  for  the  conveyance  of  the  traffic  created  by  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation. The  time  for  action  having  arrived,  we  should  now  close  our  ranks,  and  push  on  with 
all  our  energies  as  one  people  moving  in  one  way. 

The  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  Orange  Free  State  is  entided  to  a  share  in  the  cus- 
toms duties  collected  on  goods  imported  through  the  maritime  colonies  and  consumed  in  that 
state.  That  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  customs  union  among  all  the  colonies  and 
states  of  Sooth  Africa  on  the  basis — subject  to  certain  limitations  to  be  agreed  upon — firstly, 
of  an  uniform  tariff  on  all  imported  goods  consumed  within  the  union,  and  of  an  equitable  dis- 
tributioQ  of  the  duties  collected  on  such  goods  amongst  the  parties  to  such  union;  and,  sec- 
ondly, of  trade  between  the  colonies  and  states  in  respect  of  all  South  African  products.  That, 
with  a  view  to  furthering  the  ultimate  establishment  of  such  an  union,  it  is  further  desmible 
that  the  colonies  and  states  represented  at  this  conference  should,  if  practicable,  initiate  a  cus- 
toms union  as  among  themselves  on  the  basis  therein  laid  down.  That  the  conference  is  of 
opinioD  that  every  colony  and  state  joining  the  customs  union  should  oe  aL-^berty  to^ass 
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across  its  boi'ders  or  through  its  seaports  goods  intended  for  consumption  outside  the  union, 
duty  free  or  at  such  rates  as  its  own  interests  may  demand.  That  the  conference  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  discussion  of  the  uniform  customs  tariff  to  be  levied,  and  the  equitable  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  obtained  under  such  tariff.  That  the  following  shall  be  the  duties  of 
customs  levied  upon  goods  imported  into  any  part  of  the  customs  union: 
a.  On  rated  articles^  viz  : 

Ale  and  beer,  per  hnperial  gallon « o    I     o 

Butter,  per  lb 003 

Bacon  and  Hams,  per  lb 002 

Beads,  per  lb 002 

Candles,  per  lb « o    o    1% 

Cement,  per  400  lbs 020 

Cheese,  per  lb 003 

Chicory,  per  100  lbs o  16     8 

Cider,  per  imperial  gallon 010 

Coals,  coke  and  patent  fuel,  per  ton 020 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  per  100  lbs o  16     8 

Coffee,  per  100  lbs '. o  12     6 

Confectionery :  Jams,  jellies,  bottled  and  tinned  fruits,  and  manufactured  sweets 
not  being  medicated  or  properly  classed  as  apothecaryware,  but  including  sweet- 
meats of  all  sorts,  and  other  articles  with  which  sugar  is  lai^ely  compounded  for 

preserving  purposes,  the  100  lbs o  l6     8 

Com  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  per  100  lbs 020 

Dates,  per  lb 002 

Dynamite,  per  lb 003 

Fruits,  dried,  per  lb 002 

Flour,  wheaten,  or  wheaten  meal,  per  100  lbs o     I     6 

Ginger,  dry,  chow-chow,  and  other  similar  preserves,  per  lb 003 

Gunpowder,  per  lb 006 

Guns  and  gun-barrels,  per  barrel 100 

Lard,  per  loo  lbs o  12     6 

Matches,  wooden,  in  boxes  or  other  packages  containing  not  more  than  100 

matches,  the  gross 020 

In  boxes  or  other  packages  containing  more  than  100  and  not  more  than  200 

matches,  the  gross 040 

Wax  vestas  and  fusees,  in  boxes  cm-  other  packages  containing  up  to  50  vestas  or 

fusees,  the  gross 020 

In  boxes  or  other  packages  containing  up  to  100  vestas  or  fusees,  the  gross 040 

(and  at  the  same  rate  for  every  additional  50  vestas  or  fusees) 

Meats,  salt  and  preserved,  in  tins,  cases,  or  otherwise,  per  lb 002 

Mules,  each 100 

Oils  of  all  descriptions,  other  than  chemical,  essential  and  perfumed,  per  imperial 

gallon 010 

Paddy  (known  in  Natal  as  coolie  rice),  per  100  lbs 016 

Pistols  or  pistol  barreb,  each 050 

Picks  and  hoes  (Kafir),  each 006 

Rice,  per  100  lbs 036 

Salt,  rock,  per  ton 020 

Salt,  all  other  descriptions,  per  ton ^ 050 

Soap,  common,  brown,  blue,  yellow  or  mottled,  per  100  lbs 042 

Spirits  of  all  sorts,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykea*  hydrometer,  and 
so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength,  per  imperial  gallon o  10    6 
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Spirits  of  all  sorts  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes  hydrometer,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength  per  gallon,  the  produce  of  any  state,  colony, 
or  territory  within  the  customs  union  (subject  to  exceptions  in  paragraphs  d  and 

e,  per  imperial  gallon 046 

Spirits  (sweetened  or  perfumed),  liquors  and  cordials,  per  imperial  gallon o  10    6 

Sugar  of  all  sorts  (including  molasses  and  concrete)  other  than  the  produce  of 

Natal,  or  other  state,  colony  or  territory  within  the  customs  union,  per  100  lbs.,  012    6 
Sugar,  including  molasses  and  concrete,  the  produce  of  Natal,  or  any  other  state 
colony  or  territory  within  the  customs  union  (subject  to  the  exception  provided 

for  in  paragraph  ^),  per  100  lbs 063 

Tallow,  per  100  lbs 042 

Tamarinds,  per  lb 002 

Tea,  per  lb : 008 

Tobacco,  not  manufactured,  per  lb 010 

Manufactured  (not  cigars  or  snuff),  per  lb 020 

Cigars,  per  lb 040 

And  for  every  C^oo  value 10    o    o 

Cigarettes  the  lb  (gross) 020 

Snufr,the  lb 040 

Turmeric,  per  lb 003 

Turpentine,  per  gallon 010 

Varnish,  per  gallon o     I     o 

Vegetables,  preserved  or  pressed,  pickles,  sauces,  and  potted  and  bottled  fish, 

per  lb 002 

Vinegar,  per  gallon 006^ 

Wine,  in  bottles,  each  of  not  greater  content  than  six  to  the  imperial  gallon,  per 

doz.  bottles o  12    o 

Wine,  in  bottles,  each  of  not  greater  content  than  twelve  to  the  imperial  gallon, 

per  dozen  bottles 060 

Wine,  in  other  bottles,  or  in  wood,  the  imperial  gallon 060 

Wme,  claret,  in  bottles  or  in  wood,  per  imperial  gallon 030 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  other  than  teak,  per  cubic  foot o    o    ;2 

Wood,  other  than  teak,  planed  or  grooved,  per  cubic  foot 003 

Teak,  per  cubic  foot 004 

b.  On  ad  valorem  goods : 

Agricoltoral  implements  (Kafir  hoes  and  picks  excepted),  10  per  cent.  Axles,  bushes, 
springs  and  lamps  for  carts,  carriages,  and  other  wheeled  vehicles,  10  per  cent.  Bags  for 
flour,  grain,  coal,  and  wool,  7  per  cent.  Carriages,  carts,  wagons  and  other  wheeled  vehicles, 
including  wheel-barrows,  10  per  cent. 

Corks  and  bungs,  10  per  cent.  Hops,  10  per  cent.  Iron,  bar,  bolt  and  rod,  10  per  cent. 
Marble,  10  per  cent.  Metal  composition  and  sheathing,  10  per  cent.  Oils  (chemical,  es- 
sential, and  perfumed),  15  per  cent.  Rosin,  10  per  cent.  Soda  (caustic),  10  per  cent.  Staves, 
10  per  cent.     Tin,  plate  or  sheet,  5  per  cent. 

Goods  not  above  enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  or  used  in  any  state,  colony  or  territory  of  the  customs  union,  under  any 
law  in  force  on  the  1 6th  day  of  February,  1888,  in  such  state,  colony,  or  territory  of  the  cus- 
toms union,  12  per  cent. 

c.  Duty  free  —  the  following  articles,  viz : 

All  raw  produce  of  South  Africa.  All  goods  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  within  the 
customs  union,  excepting  sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  and  flour  manufactured  from  other  than 
Sooth  African  wheat.    All  articles  of  military,  naval  or  volunteer  uniforms  or  appointments, 
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imported  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  Imperifil  or  Colonial  forces,  or  forces  of  the  States  be- 
longing to  the  Customs  Union. 

Animals,  living  (excepting  mules).     Anchors  and  chain  cables,  for  shq>'s  use. 

Bones.  Bottles  of  conmion  glass  imported  full  of  wine,  beer,  or  other  liquid  liable  to  cos- 
tons  duty.  Books,  printed,  not  being  foreign  reprints  of  British  copyright  works.  BuIliOT  or 
coin. 

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  and  other  wheeled  vehicles,  the  manufacture  of  South  Africa. 
Cotton  in  its  raw  state. 

Diamonds  or  other  gems  in  then:  rough  state. 

Feathers,  ostrich,  undressed.  Fencing  wire,  iron  standards,  and  all  materials  intended  to 
be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  wire  fencing.  Fish*.  Flowers  of  sulphur.  Fruit,  green, 
including  cocoanuts. 

Guano  and  other  manures. 

Hair*,  viz. : — ^Angora.  Hides*,  ox  and  cow.  Horns*,  ox  and  cow.  Honis*,  wild  ani- 
mals. 

Ice.     Ivory*. 

Machinery  and  the  component  parts  thereof,  viz. : — for  agricultural,  mining,  sawii^  or 
n.'^XUifacturing  purposes.  Maps  and  charts.  Materials  for  use  in  construction  of  railways  or 
tramways  within  the  States,  Colonies,  or  Territories  forming  the  cust(»ns  union.  Materisds  for 
use  in  construction  of  telegraph  lines  within  the  States,  Colonies,  or  Territories  forming  the 
customs  union. 

Paper  for  newspaper  and  boolc  printing  purposes.  Photographs.  Pig  iron.  IVinters*  and 
bookbinders*  materials.  Provisions  or  other  stores  for  the  regular  forces  in  the  service  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  States  belonging  to  the  customs  union. 

Seeds,  bulbs,  or  plants  (garden).  Sheep  dip.  Skins,  viz. : — Goat,  seal,  she^,  wild  ani- 
mals.   Specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history. 

Tobacco,  the  pmduce  of  South  Africa.  ^ 

Wine,  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond  for  the  use  of  military  officers  serving  on  full  pay  in 
the  regular  land  and  sea  forces  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  States  belonging  to  the  cus- 
toms union,  and  also  for  the  use  of  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  serving  on  board  any  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ships ;  subject,  however,  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  ;  and 
provided  that  if  any  such  wines  shall  be  subsequently  sold,  except  for  the  use  or  consomptioD 
of  any  such  officers  serving  as  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  and  liable  to  seizure  ac- 
cordingly.   Wool*,  viz. : — Sheep's. 

d.  As  soon  as  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  shall  (in  accordance  with 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  have  reduced  the  duty  of  customs  charge- 
able on  spirits  made  in  any  of  the  States  Colonies  or  Territories  of  the  customs  unioD  to  the 
rate  of  2s.  per  gallon,  each  State,  Colony  or  Territory  of  the  Union  shall  be  at  liberty  to  snn- 
ilarly  reduce  its  duty  of  customs  on  spirits  the  produce  of  the  South  African  Republic  to  2s. 
per  gallon :  Provided  that  any  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  availing  itself  of  this  liberty  shall 
at  the  same  time  reduce  its  duty  of  customs  on  spirits  made  within  the  customs  union  to  2s. 
per  gallon. 

e.  For  a  period  of  three  years,  from  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  customs  union,  no 
duty  of  customs  shall  be  charged  within  any  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  of  the  customs  union 
on  spirits  and  sugars  of  all  sorts,  including  molasses  and  concrete  produced  within  any  State, 
Colony,  or  Territory  of  the  customs  union,  except  by  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Natal. 

/  Any  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  belonging  to  the  custcmis  union  may  levy,  for  its  own 
requirements,  on  imported  ale  and  beer,  claret,  flour,  and  carriages,  carts,  wagons,  or  other 

*  Being  the  growth  and  produce  of  Africa,  and  not  manufactured,  but  in  the  raw  state. 
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wheeled  ▼chicles  imported  and  consumed  or  used  within  its  own  borders,  and  on  no  other 
goods,  local  duties  of  customs  at  higher  rates  than  those  imposed  by  paragr^hs  a  and  d,  such 
additional  local  rates  not  to  exceed  — 

On  ale  and  beer,  per  gallon £002 

Ondaret 030 

On  floor,  per  100  pounds 026 

On  carriages,  carts,  wagons,  or  other  wheeled  vehicles,  per /'loo  value 10    o    o 

Provided  that  customs  duties  have  been  levied  on  the  said  articles  by  the  State,  Colony,  or 
Territory  in  question,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  conference ;  and  provided, 
further,  that  this  last  limitation  shall  not  necessarily  extend  beyond  a  period  of  three  years 
from  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  customs  union. 

Every  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  in  the  customs  union  shall  be  bound  to  collect  the  duties 
of  customs  payable  on  all  goods  imported  within  its  borders  from  outside  the  customs  imion, 
and  to  recover  for  and  pay  over  to  the  govenmient  of  any  other  State,  Colony,  or  Territory 
belonging  to  the  customs  union,  three-fourths  of  the  customs  union  duties  collected  by  it  on 
goods  exported  to  and  consumed  in  such  State,  Colony,  or  Territory,  and  shall  refund  to  the 
party  exporting  the  said  goods  any  local  duties  of  customs  collected  on  such  goods  in  excess 
of  the  customs  union  tariff. 

All  goods  upon  which  three-fourths  of  the  customs  duties  have  to  be  paid  over  by  one 
State,  Colony,  or  Territofy  of  the  customs  union  to  another  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  of  the 
imion  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  two  States, 
Colonies,  or  Territories  concerned  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  respective  interests. 

All  goods,  the  produce  of  South  Africa,  passing  through  a  State,  Colony,  or  Territory 
within  the  customs  union,  free  of  duty,  or  goods  imported  by  sea  and  passing  through  at  spe- 
cial rates  for  consumption  in  countries  outside  the  customs  union,  and  all  goods  which  are  sub- 
ject to  a  local  duty  and  on  which  a  rebate  can  be  claimed  by  the  exporting  merchant,  shall,  as 
tu  as  practicable,  be  conveyed  towards  their  destination  by  the  railway,  and  under  regulations 
to  be  locally  framed. 

No  duty  of  customs  shall  be  levied  by  any  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  of  the  Union  on 
spirits,  or  sugars  of  all  sorts,  including  molasses  and  concrete,  the  produce  of  any  State, 
Cobny,  or  Territory  of  the  customs  union,  on  being  passed  through  any  State,  Colony,  or  Ter- 
ritofy  of  the  customs  union  for  consumption  in  any  other  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  of  the 
Union,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Union. 

Every  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  of  the  custonss  union  charging  local  duties  of  customs  in 
excess  of  the  Union  tariff  shall  invest  every  other  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  of  the  customs 
union  with  all  the  authority  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  collection  of  such  local  duties  on 
goods  being  forwarded  across  its  borders  on  to  the  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  charging  such 
local  duties,  and  the  forwarding  State  shall  thereupon  be  bound  to  collect  such  local  duties  and 
refund  them,  together  with  three-fourths  of  the  duties  collected  on  such  goods  under  the  union 
customs  tariff  to  the  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  receiving  such  goods. 

All  accounts  as  between  the  States,  Colonies,  and  Territories  of  the  customs  union  shall  be 
made  up  to  the  last  day  of  each  quarter  of  the  calendar  year,  and  ^1  such  accounts  shall  be 
adjusted  within  two  months  from  that  date. 

Under  such  local  regulation  as  may  be  prescribed  in  that  behalf,  a  rebate  of  customs  duty 
may  be  allowed  to  the  wholesale  consumers  of  sugars  for  the  manufacture  of  jams,  preserves, 
and  confectionery ;  Provided  that  no  premises  on  which  the  brewing  of  beer  or  distillation  of 
spirits  is  carried  on  shall  be  licensed  for  the  manufacturing  of  jams,  preserves,  and  confection- 
ery ;  and  provided,  further,  that  any  such  rebate  shall  not  exceed  5s.  3d.  per  100  lbs. 

Elxcept  in  cases  of  duty  paid  in  excess  or  error,  no  rebate  or  refund  of  any  sum  in  respect 
of  duty  paid,  or  bounty  or  gratuity  in  respect  of  any  dutiable  article,  will  be  made  or  allowed 
by  any  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  within  the  customs  union,  on  grounds  other  than  those 
enumerated  in  the  resolutions  arrived  at  in  the  present  confejence. 
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Upon  mutual  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  all  thjC  States,  Colomes,  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  customs  union,  it  shall  be  open  to  the  customs  union  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  the  customs  union  or  into  any  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  within  the  customs  union  of 
articles  other  than  those  the  importation  of  which  is  already  prohibited  by  existing  local  acts. 

In  cases  where  tolls  are  collected  in  any  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  within  the  customs 
union,  on  roads,  pontoons,  bridges,  or  borders,  such  tolls  shall  be  the  same  in  all  cases  in  re- 
spect of  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  State,  Colony,  or  Territory  within  the  customs  union  as 
are  charged  by  the  State,  Colony,  and  Territory  imposing  these  tolls  on  its  own  inhah*-«nts. 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  conference  H  shall 
be  competent  for  the  Governments  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  to  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment they  may  deem  expedient  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  appropriation  of  the  customs  du- 
ties collected  up)on  goods  imported  into  the  customs  union  at  the  port  of  St.  John's  into  Pondo- 
land,  for  consimiption  in  that  Territory. 

That  the  customs  union  proposed  shall  be  called  **  the  South  African  Customs  Union,*'  and 
and  its  terms  shall,  if  agreed  to  by  the  Governments  and  Legislatures  of  the  countries  belong- 
ing to  it,  be  embodied  in  a  convention  to  be  signed  by  the  chief  governing  officers  of  such 
countries,  and  come  into  op)eration  on  the  1st  of  January,  1889,  ^^^  continue  until  £be  3xst  of 
December,  1891 ;  after  which  the  customs  union  shall  be  continued  for  a  further  period  of  three 
years,  unless  six  months  prior  to  the  31st  of  December,  1891,  notice  shall  have  been  given  by 
any  party  to  the  customs  union  its  wish  to  terminate  its  connection  with  the  union ;  but  in  such 
case  it  shall  be  open  to  the  customs  union  to  contmue,  as  regards  the  parties  who  do  not  so 
give  notice,  and  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  any  party  not  having  given  such  notice  to  convene 
a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  terms  upon  which  the  customs  union  shall  be 
so  continued. 

The  delegates  of  the  State  and  Colonies  represented  at  the  conference  agree  to  submit  the 
resolution  arrived  at  by  this  conference  to  their  respective  governments,  as  embodying  the 
basis  upon  which  under  existing  circumstances  a  customs  union  is  considered  practicable. 

When  the  customs  union  shall  have  been  established  by  legislation  and  convention,  it  shall 
be  competent  at  any  time  during  the  existence  of  the  imion  for  any  South  African  State,  Colony, 
or  Territory  not  belonging  to  the  union,  and  having  a  civilized  government  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion ;  and  upon  such  government  signifying  its  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  the  customs 
union,  and  its  passing  the  requisite  legislation  to  give  effect  to  such  conditions,  it  shall  be  ad- 
mitted, provided  the  parties  to  the  customs  union  are  by  a  majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  in 
favor  of  such  admission :  Provided,  further,  that  such  application  for  admission  shall  be  made 
six  clear  months  before  the  accession  to  the  customs  union  of  any  such  State,  Colony,  or  Ter- 
ritory can  take  effect,  and  that  no  such  accession  can  operate  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January 
or  July  in  any  year,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Should  the  conditions  of  the  customs  union  be  found  in  practice  to  require  amendment,  it 
may  be  affected  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  comprised 
within  the  customs  union  ;  and  in  the  event  of  such  consent  not  being  imanimous,  it  shall  he 
open  to  any  government  comprised  within  the  customs  union,  on  giving  six  months'  notice  to 
convene  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  with  a  view  to  the  amendment  of  such 
conditions. 

That  the  conference  having  learned  the  points  of  jimction  and  the  scheme  of  railway  ex- 
tension  favored  by  the  Orange  Free  State  delegates,  and  that  the  execution  of  any  scheme  is 
dependent  on  the  receipt  of  their  share  of  customs,  is  of  opinion  that  as  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature  of  the  Orange  Free  State  shall  declare  its  readiness  forthwith  to  construct 
the  Orange  Free  State  lines  as  intimated,  the  lines  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  of  the  Colony  of  Natal  should  be  so  extended  as  to  enable  the  proposals  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  for  railway  extension  to  be  carried  out ;  and  so  soon  as  the  Colonies  of  the  Cape 
and  Natal  or  either  of  them  have  or  has  brought  their  lines  or  its  line  to  the  border  of  the  Free 
State,  the  extension  of  such  lines  or  line  through  the  said  State  should  at  once  be  conunenced, 
and  should  proceed,  engineering  considerations  permitting,  without  intemiption. 
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The  conference  recommends  that  the  junction  of  the  extension  of  the  Natal  system  with 
the  proposed  central  line  through  the  Orange  Free  State  shall  be  effected  at  the  ix>int  of  the 
central  line  nearest  to  Bethlehem  and  Ventersburg. 

The  conference  reconmiends  that  all  materials  for  railway  construction  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  shall  be  carried  over  Cape  and  Natal  lines  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  estimated  cost  of 
transport 

The  conference  deems  it  necessary  that  the  same  gauge  be  preserved  in  the  railway  con- 
struction of  the  Orange  Free  State  as  is  at  present  in  use  in  ihe  Colonies,  viz.,  3  feet  6  inches. 

The  conference  recommends  that  prior  to  the  construction  of  any  section  of  the  proposed 
Orange  Free  State  railways,  the  different  governments  interested  in  their  working  shall  appoint 
a  joint  commission,  including  experts  in  railway  management,  to  draft  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  convention  under  which  such  railways  shall  be  worked,  in  which  convention  th« 
following  subjects  amongst  others  should  be  dealt  with  : 

a.  The  mutual  use  and  reciprocal  rights  of  and  to  railway  bridges  on  the  Orange  River, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  thereof. 

b.  The  regulation  of  the  railway  service  where  the  special  interests  of  both  parties  may  at 
any  time  differ  firom  each  other. 

r.  The  r^^ulation  of  tariffs  on  through  traffic,  and  the  modification  thereof  where  special 
rates  may  become  desu^le,  and  providing  for  equal  rights  and  privileges  for  all  parties  to  the 
convention. 

d.  Postal  service. 

e.  The  mutual  duties,  rights,  and  powers  of  the  respective  governments  regarding  rail- 
wigrs. 

That  as  between  the  Orange  Free  State,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal,  no  higher  railway  rates 
shall  be  charged  upon  goods  or  produce  coming  from  either  State  or  Colony  than  are  charged 
upon  the  same  class  of  goods  or  produce  within  either  of  such  Colonies  or  State  into  which  or 
through  which  such  goods  or  produce  may  pass. 


Manufacture  of  Straw-Braid  in  China. — Consul  Smithers,  of  Tient- 
sin, transmits  the  following  details  concerning  the  manufacture  of  straw -braid 
in  his  district : 

The  cultivation  of  wheat-straw,  from  which  the  braid  is  worked,  and  the  manufacture  of 
straw  hats  for  water  use,  has  been  a  special  industry  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China  for 
more  than  a  century.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  Tientsin  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 
that  the  furmer  began  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  curing  of  the  straw,  so  as 
to  secure  greater  uniformity  of  color,  as  well  as  fineness  of  quality.  The  great  desideratum  is 
to  obtain  as  perfect  a  white  straw  as  possible  by  means  of  bleaching  in  the  sun.  The  process 
is  to  pull  up  the  plants  by  hiand  when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk  and  only  about  half  developed. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  exposure  to  rain.  After  bleaching  the  straw  is  cut  at  the 
first  joint  from  the  top,  all  below  that  joint  being  useless  for  making  braid. 

The  industry  extends  through  the  great  provinces  of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Honan,  and  Shantung, 
and  gives  rentmierative  emplojrment  to  great  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes,  principally  to 
women  and  children.  It  is  said  that  a  dexterous  woman  can  make  from  35  to  40  yards  of 
hraid  per  day,  earning  from  14  to  20  cents. 

The  first  shipment  of  braid  to  the  United  States  was  made  about  the  year  1873,  when  35 
bales  were  shipped.  In  1886  the  shipments  amounted  to  6,766  bales,  and  will  reach,  it  js 
thought,  12,000  bales  in  1887,  6,000  having  been  shipped  during  the  second  quarter  of  that 
year.    There  are  240  bundles  in  a  bale,  each  bundle  containing  165  feet. 

The  principal  varieties  are  known  as  white  and  black  Shingkee,  Shansi,  Shantung  mottled, 
and  Honan  mottled.    There  are  many  qualities  of  these  passing  under  different  names. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES   IN   ITALY. 


By  a  royal  decree  just  issued  the  duties  in  Italy  on  preserved  and  piclded 
fish  will  be  raised  from  May  i,  1888,  as  follows  : 

On  fish  pickled  in  brine  or  oil,  including,  tunny  in  boxes,  the  duty  is 
raised  from  25  lire  (^4.82)  to  30  lire  (I5.79)  per  quintal,  (i  quintal  = 
2  2oj^  pounds.) 

On  fish  pickled  in  brine  or  oil,  including  tunny,  preserved  in  any  other 
manner,  the  duty  is  raised  from  10  lire  (I1.93)  to  30  lire  (IS- 79)  per  quintal. 

This  may  affect  to  some  extent  the  American  fishing  industry.  — Rome, 

April  17,  1888. 

CHARLES  M.  WOOD, 

Vice  Consul-General. 


KEROSENE   IN   CEYLON. 


The  steamship  Glendawer  brings  the  first  consignment  of  Russian  kerosene  oil  that  has 
reached  this  port,  and  fiirther  regular  shipments  are  expected  by  Messrs.  Freudenberg  &  0>. 
If  this  oil  can  be  landed  here  in  quantities  to  suit  the  trade,  it  may  in  time  supersede  the 
American  article,  which  can  only  be  brought  here  in  full  sailing-vessel  cargoes.  We  should, 
however,  prefer  to  see  India  and  Ceylon  obtaining  their  oU  fi-om  Burmah  rather  than  from 
Russia.  —  Times  of  Ceylon,  Jantiary  11, 1888, 

The  first  shipment  of  this  oil,  about  30,000  cases,  expected  per  steamship  GUndowcr^  has 
been  sold,  and  we  hear  that  a  fiirther  lot  of  20,000  to  30,000  cases  to  be  shii^)ed  per  steamsh^ 
Glengoil,  due  here  from  Batoum  about  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  is  now  offered  for  sale  by 
the  same  importers.  —  Times  of  Ceylon^  February  jj,  1888. 

The  Straits  Times  has  the  following : 

There  are  said  to  be  nineteen  shipments  of  Russian  kerosene  oil  from  Batoum  now  on  their  way  to  India. 
According  to  a  Bombay  paper  this  sudden  development  of  a  new  trade  is  due  to  the  Muscovite  having  profited 
to  an  unexpected  extent  by  the  mistake  committed  by  American  shippers,  who  mixed  an  ancoDsdooafak 
quantity  of  water  with  sonje  recent  shipments  of  oil  for  the  Indian  market.  Batoum  oil  b  more  cnide  than  tlw 
product  of  the  Pennsylvania  wells,  but  for  burning  in  lamiM  it  'ji  practically  quite  as  good  as,  and  is  at  aO 
events  better  than,  water.  At  first  the  native  dealers,  conservative  in  all  his  instincts,  hesitated  to  take  die 
Russian  oil  instead  of  the  American,  to  which  he  had  become  accustomed.  But  the  greater  cheapness  <tf  the 
cruder  oil  has  itsulted  in  its  wide  use,  and  the  doubt  thrown  on  American  oil  by  the  unfortunate  nhtpmmt^  of 
an  adulterated  article  to  Calcutta  seems  to  have  given  the  advants^e  to  the  Russian  oil. 

Whether  our  "wooden  nutmeg"  friends  have  been  trying  the  same  little  game  00  with 
the  oil  imported  into  Ceylon  we  do  not  know,  but  the  first  consignment  of  Russian  oil  has 
already  reached  Colombo  and  been  sold.  When  is  Burmah  going  to  siqjply  the  Indian  market 
with  oil? —  Times  of  Ceylon,  March  ig,  1888. 

The  above  paragraphs  are  not  strictly  true,  nevertheless  they  allude  to  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  American  exporters,  inasmuch  as  kerosene  oil 
being  the  principal  commodity  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the  east,  any- 
thing affecting  its  status  here  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  industry. 

It  is  true  that  about  13,000  gallons  of  Russian  kerosene,  packed  in  cases 
containing  each  two  four  imperial  (nominally  five  gallon)  cans,  closely  imi- 
tating American  packages,  were  imported  here  from  Batoum,  via  Bombay,  last 
year,  and  sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  American  oil. 

Thirty  thousand  cases  direct  from  Batoum  have  also  been  sold  to  arrive, 
at  3.9s  rupees  (J  1.34,  gold)  per  case;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  excepting  the  small 
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consignment  above  stated,  no  Russian  kerosene  has  been  seen  here,  and  there 
is  none  in  the  place  now. 

The  last  cargo  of  American  oil  (60,000  cases)  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
3. 75  rupees  per  case,  and  was  delivered  here  in  August,  1887.  Since  then  the 
importations  have  been  inconsiderable,  owing  to  a  desire  among  the  importers 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Russian  oil,  which  it  appeared  could  be  delivered 
here  at  a  price  better  than  6  per  cent,  below  that  of  American  oil. 

This  suspension  of  imports  led  to  a  scarcity  of  oil,  causing  an  enhance- 
ment in  price,  thus  facilitating  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  product  to 
this  market. 

The  "  Daylight "  brand  of  American  oil  is  now  retailing  at  7.50  rupees  per 
case,  and  "Regent"  at  5  rupees  per  case,  say  I2.55  and  |i,7o,  respectively. 
This  great  difference  in  price,  however,  is  abnormal,  as  hitherto  it  has  usually 
been  about  ^0.35  per  case  in  favor  of  ** Daylight'*  oil. 

In  my  Report  No.  130,  May  11,  1881, 1  pointed  out  how  this  (then  new) 
market  for  kerosene  might  be  stimulated  and  held  by  American  dealers.  The 
import  then  was  only  7,000  cases  or  56,000  gallons  per  annum,  whereas  last 
)rear  54,000  cases  or  432,000  gallons  were  imported,  a  result,  by  the  way,  far 
surpassing  my  own  prediction,  and  accomplished  spontaneously  without  any 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  American  shippers  or  manufacturers.  —  Colombo, 

March  20,  1888. 

W.  MOREY, 

Consul, 


RUSSIAN    KEROSENE   IN   CHINA.* 


During  the  month  of  January,  1888,  a  cargo  of  about  50,000  cases  of  Rus- 
sian kerosene  or  refined  petroleum  arrived  at  and  was  sold  in  the  port  of 
Hong-Kong,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  Province 
of  Kwang-tung,  and  much  of  it  has  been  sold  to  Chinese  shop-keepers  and 
native  consumers  at  a  price  about  equal  to  that  of  American  kerosene. 

Some  of  it  has  been  bought  and  is  being  consumed  by  foreign  residents, 
as  it  is  sold  for  a  superior  high  test  and  safe  oil. 

The  cans  are  stamped  thus  :  **  The  Batoum,  Naptha  and  Trading  Com- 
pany," with  the  red  anchor  and  ctescent  marks. 

It  is  sold  by  reputable  Hong-Kong  foreign  merchants  to  Canton  buyers 
at  ^2.25  per  case,  containing  2  cans,  each  of  which  is  the  size  of  the 
American  cans,  holding  about  4  imperial  gallons,  or  5  trade  gallons,  and  as 
having  a  test  of  130°,  while  ordinary  American  kerosene  is  sold  as  being  safe 
at  only  no**.  Probably  neither  of  the  two  oils  (American  or  Russian)  have 
been  tested  in  China. — Canton,  China,  March  2j,  1888, 

CHARLES  SEYMOUR, 

Consul. 

•See  Consular  Reports  No.  9a,  April,  x888,  p.  13. 
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TRADE  AT   NEWCHWANG. 


There  is  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  American  drills  which  is  attributed 
partly  to  over-importation  in  1886,  partly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  dealers 
with  recently  imported  goods,  many  of  which  bear  new  trade-marks  and  are 
said  to  be  inferior  to  the  standard  of  former  years. 

It  behooves  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  look  to  this,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  increased  import  of  English  drills  and  sheetings. 

Woolen  goods,  crape  lastings,  and  lustres  are  gradually  going  out  of  con- 
sumption, being  too  flimsy  for  the  market.  Other  items  are  steadily  increas- 
ing. This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  long  ells,  used  for  making 
bed  coverlets  and  for  covering  cushions  in  reception  rooms ;  and  of  camlets 
and  cloth  used  in  making  coats  and  jackets.  It  appears  that  the  development 
of  these  provinces  by  immigrants  from  the  south  is  giving  rise  to  a  class  who 
prefer  wearing  cloth  jackets  to  those  made  of  the  commoner  sorts  of  furs,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  import  of  woolen  goods,  especially 
cloth,  will  be  one  of  the  principal  items  in  the  trade  of  this  port. 

There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  export  of  hides,  due  to  a  decline  in  the  home 
markets.  In  skins,  especially  dressed  dog  and  goat,  business  has  been  im- 
profitable,  and  the  dealers  have  in  many  instances  endeavored  to  recoup  them- 
selves by  false  packing  for  the  difference  between  actual  cost  of  the  goods  and 
prices  paid  by  exporters.  A  large  number  of  these  dealers  have  failed  and 
involved  many  dealers  in  raw  skins  and  some  of  the  local  banks. 

In  wild  silk  (raw  refuse  and  cocoons)  there  is  a  great  increase,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  determination  of  the  usual  buyers  to  maintain  the  control  of  this 
article,  even  if  they  pay  more  than  the  equivalent  of  Shanghai  prices. 

The  increase  in  beans  is  dije  to  large  crops  and  low  prices  in  this  district 
coinciding  with  a  partial  failure  of  crops  in  the  south ;  in  bean  oil,  partly  to 
the  above  causes,  partly  to  the  likin  on  kerosene  oil  in  Kwang-tung;  in 
wool,  licorice,  and  tobacco,  to  low  cost  here  and  good  demand  in  the  south. 
— Newchwang,  March  16,  1888. 

J.  J.  FREDK.  BANDINEL, 

Vice- Consul, 


VANCOUVER,   B.  C. 


As  some  months  havQ  elapsed  since  I  have  reported  upon  the  new  town  of 
Vancouver,  and  that  town  is  increasing  in  importance  so  rapidly,  I  give  here 
a  few  lines  descriptive  of  its  commerce  and  progress. 

Those  especially  interested  in  this  flourishing  town  claim  that  it  has  now 
a  population  of  8,000  souls.  In  my  judgment  6,000  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  The  ofiicial  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  on  the  ist 
instant  is,  for  real  estate,  ^3,471,245,  personal,  ^204,660,  an  increase  of 
^1,000,000  in  six  months.     The  same  authority  gives  population  at  6,085. 
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There  are  three  steamers,  one  of  over  i,ooo  tons  register,  plying  between 
Vancouver  and  Seattle,  the  principal  port  on  Puget  Sound.  These  continu- 
ally carry  full  freight  to  and  fro,  semi-weekly  trips. 

The  regular  steam-packets  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  ports 
(weekly  trips),  touching  here  inward  and  outward,  proceed  to  Vancouver  from 
Seattle,  delivering  and  receiving  much  cargo  from  and  for  San  Francisco. 

The  steamers  from  Orient  to  Vancouver,  now  arriving  about  every  twenty 
days,  will,  it  is  said,  soon  make  schedule  semi-weekly  trips,  calling  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  return  trip. 

These  vessels  are  of  large  size.  They  are  the  Baiavia,  Port  Victor,  Abys- 
siniay  Port  Augusta,  and  Parthia,  The  last  arrived  at  Vancouver  on  the  9th 
instant^  thirteen  days  and  six  hours  from  Yokohama,  with  2,000  tons  freight, 
mostly  for  United  States  ports,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland,  Oreg.,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  other  ports,  designing  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  to 
land  her  freight  and  passengers  destined  for  that  port.  But  I  have  just  received 
a  telegram  from  the  health  officer  of  San  Francisco  which  leads  me  to  believe 
that  she  will  have  to  submit  to  quarantine  at  that  port  the  same  as  if  she  had 
just  arrived  direct  from  China,  which  may  detain  her. 

I  would  state  as  noteworthy  that  she  brought  221  Chinese,  of  whom  113 
are  for  San  Francisco,  56  for  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  18  for  Seattle.  I  presume 
they  all  have  custom-house  return  certificates. 

During  the  period  from  June  15,  1887,  to  March  29,  i888,  the  Orient 
steamships  have  brought  in  all  183  Chinese  to  Vancouver,  as  per  report  of 
consular  agent  there. 

During  December  quarter,  1887,  merchandise  from  United  States  ports 
to  United  States  ports  in  bond,  eastbound,  passed  through  Canada,  via  Van- 
couver*, as  follows,  giving  values  only: 

Beans ^1,085  Horns 1,200 

Fish 9>78i  Electric  machinery *  '^^'^lo 

Fruit.. 56,031  Barks 1,200 

Coffee 43»92i  Rattan i,ioo 

Hops « X2,775  Oil-clothing ♦»       2,629 

Wool 407,392                  Total 620^^26 

During  January  and  February,  1888,  7,409,490  pounds  of  flour  from 
California  and  Oregon  |  left  Vancouver  for  China  and  Japan  by  the  Orient 
steamers. 

The  Batavia,  which  sailed  on  the  4th  instant  for  the  Orient,  took  1,369 
tons  American  merchandise,  as  follows:  Flour,  1,276,568  pounds;  domestics 
(5^850  bales),  1,417,670  pounds;  20  boxes  organs ;  5  street  cars;  41  cases 
machinery;  lo  cases  electric  fixtures;  11  cases  school  text-books;  13  cases 
lamps;  i  case  watches;  8  cases  household  goods;  2  hogsheads  crockery,  and 
3  bales  rattan  core. 

The  yield  of  ore  from  the  mines  of  the  province  is  now  considera- 
ble.     Some  15  invoices  were  declared  at  Vancouver  during  the  last  two 

♦  Exclusive  of  Orient  cargoes.  f  Five-sixths  from  Oregon. 
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quarters,  lo  of  silver,  5  of  platinum.  This  principally  from  near  niicilae- 
wait .  The  output  from  the  mines  of  anthracite  coal  at  Baufif  is  also  increasing. 
I  some  time  since  in  reporting  upon  this  coal  (in  my  despatch  No.  278, 
of  date  August  12,  1887),  upon  representation  by  others,  intimated  that  it 
nearly  approached  in  quality  the  Lehigh  of  Pennsylvania.  Personal  inspec- 
tion causes  me  to  modify  that  statement.  It  is,  however,  fairly  good  anthra- 
cite, and  authority  for  saying  that  its  quality  will  improve  as  the  quantity  in- 
creases in  output,  and  the  present  scarcity  of  all  coal  enhances  its  reputation. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  foregoing  statistics  to  the  consular  agent  at  Van- 
couver.—Victoria,  ^/n/ 72,  7<P<P<P.  ROBT.  J.  STEVENS, 

Cofisui. 

PROPOSED   RAILROAD   IN   CHEKIANfG. 


There  is  no  railroad  in  this  (Chekiang)  province,  nor  is  there  any  prospect 
of  any  in  the  near  future.  Last  May  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  H.  E.  Li 
Hungch'ang,  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Pechihli,  asking  subscriptions  for 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  K'aiping  to  Tientsin.  This  proclamation 
caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  the  Chinese  here  as  to  the  building 
of  railroads  and  investing  money  in  them.  So  far  as  I  could  find  out  there 
was  no  one  here  who  took  stock.  Their  opinion  seemed  adverse  to  building 
railroads.  They  argue  that  the  building  of  railroads  would  throw  many  labor- 
ers out  of  employment,  also  interfere  with  their  shipping,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  railroad  building  here  would  be  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  from  the  graves  that  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  survey  for 
^,iozd,—^mGVO,  March  jOy  1888.  THOS.  F.  PETTUS, 

ConsuL 
Proclamation  Issued  by  Li-Hung-Chang,  Viceroy  of  Pechihli,  Calling  upon  the 

People  of  the  Chekiang  Province  to  Buy  Shares  in  the  Railroad  to  be 

Constructed  between  Tientsin  and  K'aiping. 

The  extension  of  the  existing  railroad  at  K'aiping  to  Tientsm  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
Government  and  convenient  to  the  people.  The  railroad  company  will  not  be  connected  with 
mining  company  at  K'aipmg.  The  rules  compiled  by  the  managers  and  shareholders  have 
been  sent  me  by  the  directors,  Wu  Va*otai  and  others.  The  company  will  be  carried  on  in  a 
strictly  commercial  manner,  and  the  officials  connected  with  it  will  only  protect  its  rights  and 
see  the  concern  directed  honesdy. 

A  capi^  of  1,000,000  taels  is  to  be  raised ;  printed  prospectus  for  shareholders  have  been 
distributed,  and  in  case  they  do  not  meet  with  faith  in  distant  places  I  have  issned  this  procla- 
mation. It  nrast  be  understood  that  railroads  are  in  use  in  all  foreign  countries.  Our  people  who 
have  travelled  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  advantages,  and  wherever  are  railways  the 
trade  will  flourish.  All  rich  people  in  foreign  coimtries  invest  their  money  in  railroad  stock 
as  an  inheritance  for  their  children.  China,  in  following  the  exan^le  of  foreign  countries  in 
all  her  matters,  should  be  saving  and  deal  honestly  with  the  shareholders.  When  a  profit  is 
realized  by  the  railroad  company  it  will  be  divided  justly  among  the  stockholders  and  the 
managers  are  not  to  profit  thereby.  This  is  important  to  the  Government,  and  the  officials 
must  see  that  it  will  be  lasting  and  worked  honestly.  All  the  work  must  be  carried  on  as  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  the  business  sealed  by  the  shareholders  and  managers ;  although  officials 
are  connected  with  it,  they  have  no  power  to  transact  business,  and  are  only  to  see  that  it  is  car- 
ried on  honestly.  Anyone  in  the  Chekiang  Province  desiring  shares  will  apply  early.  Do  not 
lose  this  opportunity.    Dated  the  13th  year  of  Kuang  HsU,  4th  moon,  24th  day,  May  16, 1887. 
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[Transmitted  by  Consul  Bird.] 
Resolution. — Various  formalities  being  followed  in  foreign  countries  for  the  formation  of 
anoojmaous  stock  companies,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  vote  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil, has  deemed  proper  to  order,  that  when  such  companies  pretend  to  domicile  themselves 
and  acquire  legal  status  jn  Venezuela,  in  the  act  of  registry  of  the  document  attesting  their 
organization  according  to  the  formalities  of  their  respective  country,  thus  cotnplying  with  the 
prescripHions  of  the  code  of  commerce,  they  shall  pay  the  sum  of  2,000  bolivars  (384.62  in 
United  States  cuirency),  once  only,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock. — 
Laguayra,  April  24y  j88S. 
Conmiunicate  and  publish  it 

By  the  Federal  Executive. 

PEDRO  ARNAL. 


ALCOHOL    IN    FRANCE. 


PRODUCTION. 

The  quantity  of  alcoholic  spirits  extracted  by  distillation  from  wine — for 
a  long  time  the  only  distillation  consumed  in  France — has  been  gradually 
diminishing,  in  ponsequence  of  the  ravages  caused  by  phylloxera  and-  mildew 
in  the  vineyards  of  France,  falling  from  18,148,000  gallons  in  1871  to 
515,000  gallons  in  1886;  and  to  meet  the  ever  growing  dem^d  for  spirits 
this  distillation  has  been  replaced  by  alcohol  distilled  from  molasses,  beet 
root  juice,  grape  skins,  and  from  miscellaneous  farinaceous  substances,  espe- 
cially maize  and  potatoes. 

The  spirits  produced  in  France  are  now  for  the  greater  part  distilled  from 
molasses.  From  1840  to  1850  the  average  yearly  production  amounted  to 
1,057,000  gallons.  It  now  reaches  18,492,000  gallons,  or  nearly  two-fifths 
of  the  total  production. 

The  distillation  of  beet  root  juice  is  also  very  important,  producing  alco- 
hol of  a  good  quality.  The  annual  production  in  the  period  between  1840 
and  1850  did  not  exceed  13,209  gallons.  It  now  reaches  13,000,000  gal- 
lons; but  nevertheless  it  now  seems  to  be  decreasing  slightly,  and  it  is  re- 
placed by  the  distillation  of  grain. 

The  production  of  alcohol  extracted  from  grain,  which,  before  the  year 
1845,  ^^^  ^^^  amoimt  to  a  great  deal  throughout  France,  began  to  increase 
about  that  year,  after  a  severe  disease  had  greatly  reduced  the  yield  of  the 
potato  crop.  It  was  stationary  till  the  year  1876,  but  it  is  now  five  times 
greater  than  then,  maize  especially  being  used  for  distillation.  In  1873  '^^ 
quantity  produced  was  2,298,000  gallons;  in  1884,-  12,812,000  gallons,  and 
in  1885  reaching  14,899,000  gallons. 

The  distillation  of  potatoes,  introduced  into  France  some  sixty  years  ago, 
has  never  gained  a  great  importance.  In  1873  ^^^  production  of  said  spirits 
reached  246,000  gallons;  in  1885  it  was  reduced  to  103,000  gallons. 

No.  93,  May 3  ^  , 
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The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  production  of  alcohol 
distilled  from  wine  and  other  substances  from  1876  to  1886: 


1876, 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 

x88o, 
i88x. 
1889. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
x886. 


Alcohol  extracted  by  distillation  from  — 


Wines. 


Gallons, 

14,424,000 

4,174*000 

5,098,000 

3,721,000 

713,000 

898,000 

581,000 

608,000 

925,000 

608,000 

528,000 


Molasses. 


Gallons. 
18,756,000 
16,986,000 
17,092,000 
19,126,000 
18,122,000 
18,122,000 
18,598,000 
19,866,000 
ao,  579, 000 
19,258,000 
12,409,000 


Beetroots. 


Gallons. 
6,446,000 
7,312,000 
8,744,000 
9,616,000 
11,333,000 
14,873,000 
14,688,000 
16,616,000 
15,031,000 
12,384,000 
18,069,000 


Farinaceous 
substances. 


Gallons. 

2,668,000 

4,306,000 

4, 755, 000 

6,551,000 

10,910,000 

13,367,000 

11,808,000 

14,846,000 

12,812,000 

15,005,000 

30,869,000 


Other 
substances. 


Gallons. 
a, 853,000 
1,903,000 
1,744,000 
1,294,000 
687,000 
•879,000 
1,004,000 
1,189,000 
1,770,000 
2,087,000 
2,271,000 


Total. 


GaUons. 
45,147,000 
34,580,000 
37,433,000 
99,308,000 
41,765,000 
47,132,000 
46,679,000 
53,125,000 
51, 117,000 
49,241,000 
54,146,000 


The  following  table  indicates  the  quantities  of  alcohol  produced  by 
licensed  distillers  and  by  landowners  engaged  in  distillation  from  1875  ^ 
1885  inclusive: 


Years. 


Quantities  produced  by— 


Licensed  dis> 
tillers. 


Land  owners 
and  fanners. 


Total. 


1875. 
X876. 
1877. 
1878. 
X879. 
x88o. 
x88x. 
X882 
X883. 
X884. 
1885. 


Gallons. 
38,887,000 
37,195,000 
30,960,000 
33,985,000 
37,089,000 
41,105,000 
47,3x2,000 
45,780,000 
52,068,000 
49,479,000 
47,419,000 


Gallons. 

9,958,000 

7,952,000 

3,690,000 

4,148,000 

2,2x9,000 

660,000 

8x9,000 

899,000 

1,057,000 

1,638,000 

1,823,000 


Gallons. 
48,845,000 
47,147,000 
34,580,000 
37,433,000 
39,308,000 
41,765,000 
47,13**000 
46,679,000 
53,125,000 
5X, 1x7,000 
49,249,000 


The  continuous  decrease  in  the  production  of  wines  has  been  generally 
counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the  production  of  alcoholic  spirits,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  exhibit  : 


Years. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
x873- 
1874. 
»875. 
1676. 
1877. 


Wines. 


Gallons. 
1,849,190,000 
1,440,651,000 
1,503,154,000 
1,324,994,000 

943.510,000 
1,668,128,000 
2,2x4,696,000 
1,105,473,000 
1,490,051,000 


Alcohols. 


Gallons. 
37,974,000 
32,678,000 
42,294,000 
49,955,000 
37,618,000 
40,671,000 
48,845,000 
45,147,000 
34,580,000 


Yeare. 


1878... 

1879... 

1880... 

1881... 

1882. 

1883... 

1884... 

X885... 

1886... 


Wines. 


Gallons. 
1,987,974,000 
680,766,060 
783,7x3,000 
901,850,000 
815,916,000 
951,778,000 
9x8,309,000 
753,836,000 
663,067,000 


Alcohols. 


Gallons. 
37,433,000 
39,308,000 
4X,  765,000 
47,X39,ooo 
46,679,000 
53,195,000 
SX, 1x7,000 

49,94S,OQ& 

54,x46,ooo 


Guu^l 
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The  quantities  of  alcohol  produced  undoubtedly  exceed  the  figures  set 
forth  in  the  above  statement,  as,  since  the  law  passed  in  1875,  which  released 
landowners  and  farmers  from  the  obligation  of  making  the  declaration  re- 
quired from  licensed  distillers  and  exempted  them  from  the  frequent  inspec- 
tion of  revenue  officers,  there  has  been  a  greater  facility  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment by  making  false  declarations  as  to  the  quantities  actually  produced. 

IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS. 

In  the  same  time  that  the  production  of  spirits  in  France  gracftally  aug- 
mented, imports  of  alcohol,  especially  from  Germany,  also  greatly  increased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  spirits  from  1872 
to  1886  inclusive: 


Years. 


,872. 
1873- 
1874 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
i88a. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 


Imports. 


Gallons. 
i,a68,ooo 
1,370,000 
1,634,000 
1,633,000 
1,790,000 

«,  557*  000 
3,566,000 
5,383,000 
6,931,000 
,6,314,000 
7,568,000 
4,435,000 
5,073,000 
5,178,000 
,6,033,000 


Exports. 


Gallon*. 
11,889,000 
zo,789,«xx> 
7,971,000 
9,187,000 
10,171.000 
5,796,000 
6,300,000 
7,054,000 
5,935,000 
6,079,000 
5,180,000 
5,733,000 
5,680,000 
5,664,000 
5,558,000 


The  above  figures  of  imports  do  not  exactly  represent  the  quantities  of 
spirits  annually  imported  into  France. 

German  alcohol  of  bad  quality  is  to  a  very  great  extent  mixed  with  Span- 
ish wines  entering  France,  but  which  only  pays  the  duty  imposed  upon  wines. 
This  alcohol  is  afterwards  extracted  from  them,  and  sold  at  cheaper  prices 
than  French  and  other  foreign  alcohols. 

IMPORT  DUTY. 


The  import  duty  levied  upon  alcohol  entering  France  has  been  raised,  by 
a  law  passed  on  the  5th  of  July,  1887,  ^"^oxa  30  francs  to  70  francs  per  hecto- 
liter of  pure  alcohol  (22  to  51  cents  per  gallon).  This  increase  of  the  duty 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  retaliatory  and  protectionist  measure  against 
Germany,  where  a  premium  of  44  cents  per  gallon  was  allowed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  exporters  of  domestic  alcohols  as  a  reimbursement  of  the  internal 
tax,  while  this  tax  was  only  15  cents  per  gallon. 
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INTERNAL  TAXES. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  rate  of  the  internal  taxes  per  gallon  ot 
pure  alcohol  in 'France  and  other  European  countries: 

20      Belgium ^ $    54 

20      Sweden , «       79 

22      France r,....    i  14 

24      Russia I  77 

31       England 3  61 


Denmark $ 

Austria 

Italy r. 

Germany 

Ronmania... 


CONSUMPTION. 


The  following  comparative  statement  will  show  for  different  periods  of 
time  the  correlation  between  the  rate  of  the  internal  tax  on  alcoholic  spirits, 
the  taxed  quantities  of  pure  alcohol,  the  products  of  the  tax,  and  the  price 
and  consumption  of  alcohol  from  1830  to  1885  inclusive: 


Yean. 


Quantities  of 
pure  alcohol  on 

which  the  tax 
has  been  paid. 


Amount  of 
taxes 

1^ 

ji 

collected. 

H 

^,899.000 
9,650,000 

i  40 
37 
44 

$       70 

16,308,000 

66 

5« 

33,137,000 

10 

48 

28,566,000 

4a 

31,093,000 

55 

33,964,000 

39 

33,483,000 

40 

33,438,000 

50 

35,821,000 

46 

37,838,000 

X  X4 

46 

4»»6s3,ooo 

50 

45,857,000 

46 

45,X43,«» 

4X 

47,150,000 

37 

47,380,000 

3» 

45,99»#ooo 

34 

i 


11 


1830 

1831  to  1854 

1855  to  x8S9 

s86otox87o.....' 
187X  and  X873.. 

X873 

X874 

X875 

18516 , 

X877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

i88x 

x883 

1883 

1884 ;... 

1885 


Gaihtu. 

9,643,ow 
'3,670,000 
31, 001, 000 
24,0x3,000 
a3* 353, 000 
«4, 673, 000 
35,634,000 
36,918,000 
36,4x7,000 
27,183,000 
99,058,000 
30,670,000 
34,7x1,000 
38,x46,ooo 
37,512,000 
38,303,000 
39,334,000 
38,^46,000 


Quarts. 
X.X9 
«.53 
'.38 
a- 54 
3.S9 
a»74 
a.  84 
3.97 
3.86 
3.95 
3.X5 
3-33 
3.85 
4.13 
4.10 
4x9 
4.»3 
4.07 


The  preceding  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances,  and 
represents  but  imperfectly  the  real  average  of  alcohol  consumers.  It  does  not 
embrace  the  quantities  of  alcohol  produced  by  land  owners  and  farmers,  nor. 
alcohol  fraudulently  distilled  or  introduced  into  France;  and  besides,  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  especially  women  and  children,  consume  but  a  smaJl 
quantity  of  spirits.  Consequently  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  only  one-eighth 
of  the  total  population  of  France  drink  spirits,  and  therefore  their  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  per  capita  must  be  eight  times  greater  than  that  shown  in  the 
statement. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

The  continuous  increase  in  the  number  of  public  drinking  houses  in 
France  is  becoming  a  source  of  great  uneasiness.     Their  number,  which  in 
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1829  was  297,812^  reached  399,145  in  1885.  The  following  statement 
shows  for  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  public  drinking  houses  and  the 
proportion  of  inhabitants  for  one  public  drinking  house : 


Years. 


1875.. 
Z876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
X879.. 
1880.. 


Total  num- 
ber of 
public 
drinking 
houses.* 


34a«6aa 
343>X99 
349.598 
350,697 
354.85a 
356.863 


111 


X09 
X08 
X07 
X06 
X05 
X04 


x88z.. 


X883.... 
X8S4.... 
X885.... 


Total  num- 
ber of 
public 
drinkbg 
houses.  * 


367.875 
372.537 
377,514 
386,835 
399. »45 


X03 

XOZ 

xoo 

96 

94 


*  Statistics  do  not  gire  the  number  of  public  drinking  bouses  in  Paris.  That  number  may  be  estimated  at 
about  30,000,  or  one  public  drinking  house  fo^  75  inhabitants. 

In  1873  a  law  was  passed  enacting  penalties  against  intoxicated  persons 
found  in  the  streets,  in  public  drinking  houses,  or  in  any  other  public  place, 
and  against  those  selling  liquors  to  them.  The  number  of  convictions  under 
that  head  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  been  as  follows: 

1873 59.347 

1874...... 86418 

1875.. 98482 

1876 9i>56o 

«877- 84,893 


1879... 
1880... 
1881..., 
1882..., 
i883«.. 
1878.... 71,972      1884,... 


65,939 
60,714 
67,379 
68,934 
69,506 
68,072 


INSANITY. 


The  following  statement,  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  shows 
the  total  number  of  insane  persons  admitted  into  public  asylums,  and  the 
number  and  percentage  of  persons  whose  insanity  has  been  caused  by  the 
abuse  of  spiritous  liquors : 


Periods. 


Total  number  of  insane 
admitted  in  asylums. 


Men..  Women.    Toul. 


Number  of  persons  in- 
sane by  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors. 


Men.    Women.    Total. 


Percentile. 


Men.     Women.    Total. 


x86x-'65 
t866-'7o 
187X-75 
i876-'8o 
1881-85 


8,494 
io,9ix 
xt,8i4 
21,644 
a7,73» 


6,489 
8,480 
io,X49 
i8,X78 
23.476 


'4,983 
«9.39x 
91,961 
39,8m 
5i,«>7 


1,356 
2,057 
2,785 
4,759 
6,075 


183 

966 

466 

x,i3o 

1,3" 


»,439 
2, 3*3 

3,25* 
5,889 
7,386 


14.8 
X8.9 
23.6 
*  22.0 
21.9 


2.8 
3.« 

4.6 
6.2 
5.6 


9.6 

X2.0 

X4.8 
«4.8 
14-5 


Paris,  December  30^  1887. 


J.  L.  RATHBONE, 

Consul  General 
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There  has  been  in  operation  here  for  more  than  three  years  forty  treadle- 
gins  (a  description  of  them,  I  think,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
United  States  Consul-General). 

Until  some  two  months  ago  these  gins  were  worked  in  a  large  building 
near  this  consulate.  They  take  up  but  little  space,  about  18  inches  wide  and 
30  inches  long,  made  of  iron  manufactured  in  Japan.  A  company  was  or- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  last  year  to  build  and  have  larger  gins  worked  by 
steam.  This  building  is  now  finished,  situated  about  two  miles  from  this 
consulate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (northwest).  The  building  is  of 
brick,  foreign  built,  about  300  feet  by  200  feet.  It  is  cut  off  into  various 
apartments,  a  ginning-room,  packing-room,  drying-room,  office,  etc. 

The  steam-machinery  is  now  being  put  in  place.  The  boiler  is  60  inches 
wide,  some  15  feet  long,  cylinder  12  inches,  22-inch  stroke,  can  be  made 
to  equal  30-horse  power.  In  the  ginning>-room  I  found  the  40  hand-gins 
worked  with  a  treadle  placed  in  4  tiers,  10  in  a  tier.  One  man  works  a 
gin.  The  work  is  hard,  as  frequently  the  man  has  to  throw  his  whole  weight 
on  the  treadle.  They  work  the  gin  eighteen  hours  a  day,  the  output  being 
240  poimds  seed-cotton  or  80  pounds  lint-cotton  for  each  gin.  These  gins 
are  manufactured  in  Japan,  and  are  an  improvement  on  the  little  treadle-gin 
used  by  the  cotton-growers.  This  little  contrivance  has  two  cylinders  10 
inches  in  length,  the  upper  cyilinder  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  smooth  round 
iron,  worked  by  a  pedal  or  crank.  At  the  further  end  of  it  is  attached  a 
narrow  board  with  its  ends  weighted,  so  that  it  acts  like  a  fly-whee}.  The 
lower  cylinder  is  2  inches  or  a  little  more  in  diameter,  made  of  maslieh 
wood  unsmoothen.  The  cylinders  are  parallel  and  so  close  as  to  only  allow 
the  lint  to  pass  through,  dropping  the  seed  on  the  inside.  The  lower  cylin- 
der being  unsmooth  catches  the  cotton  and  forces  it  through.  I  have  seen 
these  little  machines  worked  by  eight-year  old  children. 

These  Japanese  gins,  instead  of  two  rollers,  have  two  pieces  of  iron  one 
and  a  half  inch  wide,  one-eighth  inch  thick,  dull  sharpened  on  the  edges, 
when  the  cotton  passes  through  nmning  outside  of  the  stationary  pieces  of 
iron.  A  little  above  the  center  of  the  space  between  the  knives  through 
which  the  cotton  passes  is  a  leather  cylinder.  The  leather  forming  the  cyl- 
inder is  glued  upright.  The  cylinder  is  on  the  outside,  and  works  against 
the  stationary  knives.  Consequently  it  is  a  little  rough,  catches  the  cotton, 
pulls  it  through,  leaving  the  seed  on  the  inside.  The  gins  to  be  run  by  steam 
are  piuch  larger,  being  42  inches  wide,  and  the  leather  cylinder  40  inches  long 
and  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  twelve  of  them  to  be  worked  by 
steam-power.  What  their  capacity  will  be  I  cannot  say.  These  gins  clean 
the  seed  better  than  our  saw-gins.  I  compared  our  seed  with  them.  The 
cotton  ginned  by  them  retains  the  strength  of  the  fiber.  It  pulls  the  cotton 
from  the  seed.  The  cotton  before  being  ginned  is  thoroughly  dried  in  the 
drying-room.     The  cotton  is  picked  very  clean,  and  all  trash  or  dirt  is  cleared 
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from  the  seed-catton  before  it  is  ginned.  I  have  visited  this  new  enterprise 
several  times  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information.  I  find  that  the  stock- 
holders are  native  Chinese;  that  after  a  good  deal  ol  opposition  they  have 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  building  and  working  steam  machinery  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  buying  and  ginning  cotton,  selling  also  some  of  the  seed. 
They  have  agents  in  the  cotton  belt  purchasing  seed-cotton  and  transporting 
it  to  the  gins.  The  cotton  when  ginned  is  packed  into  cotton  domestic  sacks, 
weighing  160  pounds.  The  sacks  are  as  bulky  as  a  ball  of  our  cotton.  The 
present  price  of  this  cotton  is  16  Mexican  dolllurs  per  bale,  or  about  7^  cents 
per  pound,  our  curreilcy.  Most  of  it.  is  sold  here,  some  shipped  to  Hong- 
Kong.  The  cotton  that  is  brought  here  is  shipped  to  the  different  ports  of 
China,  and  is  spun  and  woven  by  hand-wheel  and  the  old  primitive  loom, 
and  after  being  woven  dyed  generally  a  blue  color,  this  color  being  universally 
worn  by  the  poorer  classes.  I  have  called  attention  of  the  stockholders  to 
our  saw-gins,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  one  of  our  loo-saw  gins  would  do  more 
work  in  a  day  than  the  twelve  gins  (gin-heads)  can  do  in  the  same  time.  I 
have  also  called  their  attention  to  our  cotton-presses.  They  ought  to  use  the 
latter  by  all  means,  but  the  Chinaman  is  slow  to  adopt  improvements.  He 
has  to  take  a  long  time  to  consider.  This  is  the  only  cotton-gin  in  China, 
except  the  little  cotton-machines  used  by  farmers  who  raise  cotton.  This 
company  informs  me  that  if  they  are  successful  here  they  will  establish  one  in 
Shanghai.  The  profits  are  more  particularly  in  the  sale  of  the  seed.  This  is 
used  for  fertilizing,  oil,  and  feeding  stock.  They  find  ready  sale  for  the  seed 
at  5  or  6  Mexican  dollars  per  picul  or  4  bushels,  whilst  our  cotton  planters 
sell  at  60  cents  to  80  cents  per  4  bushels.  The  staple  of  the  cotton  here  is 
short,  from  half  an  inch  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  general  run.  I 
hope  this  new  enterprise  will  be  a  success.  — Ningpo,  April  8^  1888. 

THOS.  F.  PETTUS, 

Consul, 

COMMERCE  OF  TRIPOLI. 


The  commerce  of  Tripoli  in  1886  reached  the  sum  total  of  over  20,000,00c 
francs,  almost  equally  divided  between  imports  and  exports,  the  former  ex- 
ceeding the  latter  by  about  1,000,000  francs.  As  compared  with  1885  both 
the  volume  of  exports  and  imports  show  a  decline  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  development  of  the  extensive  relations  of  Tripoli  with  foreign  coun- 
tries is  mainly  due  to  a  system  of  easy  credit  accorded  to  the  importers.  This, 
however,  is  subject  to  spasmodic  contractions,  when  even  the  most  solvent 
firms  are  looked  upon  with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion  and  distrust. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  desirous  of  establishing  trade  with  Tripoli 
will  always  have  to  be  liberal  in  extending  credits;  but  the  utmost  scrutiny 
and  discretion  should  prevail  in  according  them,  and  great  judgment  should  be 
exercised  to  avoid  trusting  too  implicitly  commission  merchants  and  agents 
who,  without  being  over  scrupulous  in  soliciting  orders  and  extending  credits, 
are  in  the  main  animated  by  the  selfish  motive  of  increasing  commissionsip 
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Some  of  the  articles  which  might  be  prpfitably  imported  from  the  United 
States  are  alcohol,  canned  provisions,  carpenters'  tools,  furniture,  hardware, 
iron  bedsteads,  lamps,  locks,  mechanics'  tools,  patent  medicines,  printed  cot- 
tons, sewing  machines,  stoves  suitable  for  petroleum,  wood  for  building,  and 
building  materials,  Yankee  notions,  etc. 

Alcohol  and  rum  come  largely  frpm  the  United  States,  Austria  and  France 
ranking  next.  The  amount  imported  during  1886  was  estimated  at  about 
175,000  francs.  Iron,  steel,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  are  supplied  by 
England,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Paper  is  imported  from 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Woolen  fabrics  come  mainly  from 
England,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Skins  and  leather  are  sui^lied  by  France, 
a  small  quantity  also  coming  from  Italy. 

Hardware,  small  tools,  etc.,  of  American  make  would  find  a  ready  market. 
Germany  almost  wholly  monopolizes  this  branch,  her  share  of  this  trade 
amounting  to  very  nearly  100,000  francs,  while  all  other  countries  combined 
furnish  but  about  30,000  francs. 

In  woolen  yarns  there  is  considerable  activity,  there  being  many  hand 
looms  in  operation  for  the  weaving  of  woolen  stuffs  for  interior  and  local 
consumption. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  imports  from  all  countries 
during  the  year  1886; 

^                                                                       Francs.  Francs. 

Wheat 525,000  Gold  and  silver  ware „  Tlrooo 

Barley 80,000  Iron  and  hardware 3x0,000 

33,000  Arms  and  ammunition 80,000 


Peas xo,ooo  Metals  and  metal  goods 39»ooo 

Rice 155,000  Skins  (raw  and  tanned) ^ 66,000 

Flour.. 25*000  Charcoal 7>»S^ 

Oil 405,000  Hardcoal 63,000 

ProvisTons 865,000  Wood  (fuel) 77»ooo 

Woolen  stuffs 1,475,000  Soap 37,ooo 

Cotton  yams 775,000  Perfumes  and  extracts 74>ooo 

Cotton  stuffs , „ „    3,700,000  Hardware 137,000 

Silk  stuffs 210,000  Amber  (real  and  imitation) 54,ck>o 

Raw  and  waste  silk iSa,oo(J  Indigo 50,000 

Wine 63,000  Achat  Aeaiand  imitation) 113,000 

Alcohol  and  spirits 60,000  Paper 33»ooo 

Glassware 175,000  Drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products^ 77»ooo 

Elarthenware,  Fayence,  etc 50,000  Ornaments,  jewelry,  etc >5»ooo 

Wood  (building) 130,000  Horses  and  cattle , 34»ooo 

Building  materials ,. i7»ooo  Tobacco 33S*ooo 

Furniture 25,000  Gunpowder 64,000 

Wool ■    50,000  

Total 10,808,000 

The  exports  during  the  same  year  were  as  follows : 

Francs.  Fntnci. 

Al£a 3,740,000  Fruits 96*000 

Ostrich  feathers 3,824,000  Soap 12,000 

Ivory 840,000  Woolen  and  cotton  stuffs 334»ooo 

Grain xi8,ooo  Henna  (dyeing  stuff) 83,000 

Hides  (raw  and  dried) 124,000  Silver  ornaments 96,000 

Wool 60,000  Sponges 300,000 

Soda 37, 000  Sundries 450,000 

Red  pepper 10,000  __— 

Total « i 9,954,000 
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The  imports  were  distributed  among  the  following  countries : 

Franci.  ^  • 

United  States 7i»5oo 

Great  Britain » St  577»<x» 

Turkey f....  1,331,000 

Tunis * 995,000 

Germany ^      688,000 

France  .„ 601,000  

Total 10,808,000 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  maritime  movement  during  the  year  1886: 


Francs. 

Austria 595>ooo 

Italy 531,000 

Switzerland '..... 225,000 

Belgium ,-...      138,000 

Kgypt 35,500 


NationaUty. 

Arrived. 

Cleared. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

British 

99 

228 

10a 

64 

30 

79 

M 

2 

54,416 
19,112 
57,580 
63,974 
1,278 

1,279 

1.575 

440 

96 

206 
lOl 

64 
27 

79 

a 

52,426 

Turkish 

18,884 

I^alfAn ..,,...,..,....... ,,..-..,,..,,,„-,-,,,., , 

57,*>4 

French ^ 

63,974 

Greek „ v 

Tunisian 

1,217 
',279 

Monten^ro 

r,575 

EfTDttan 

440 

Total 

618 

199,654 

592 

196,909 

The  trade  figures  for  1887  are  not  yet  accessible;  but  it  is  believed  they 
will  scarcely  reach  those  of  1886,  as  commerce  in  general  has  been  stagnant 
throughout  tfie  entire  regency. — Beirut,  April  12 ^  188S, 

ERHARD  BISSINGER, 

Consul, 


CANTON    RIVER  OBSTRUCTIONS. 


The  Tsungli  Yam^n  has  refused  to  order  the  removal  of  the  obstructions 
in  Pearl  River,  near  Canton.  The  foreign  ministers  do  not  accept  the 
decision  as  final.  — Peking,  March  ig,  1S88. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 


REPORT  OF  THE    IMPERIAL   EMIGRANT  COMMISSIONER    FOR    1887.* 


[  Transmitted  by  Consul-Genera l  Rainb.  ] 
The  total  number  of  German  and  foreign  emigrants  forwarded  from  the  three  German  ports 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Stettin  shows  again  an  increase.  Since  the  transportation  of  emi- 
grants from  the  German  ports  has  been  supervised  by  an  imperial  commissioner,  it  has  been 
regularly  observed  that,  except  in  i87C>-'7i,  when  afiairs  were  influenced  by  the  war,  emigra- 
tion would  increase  for  a  niunber  of  years  and  then  decrease  agaiAfor  some  time.  In  1872 
emigration  reached  the  highest  number,  154,284,  decreased  1877  to  41,824,  reached  again 
1881  247,336,  and  fell  1885  to  155,147.  1886  and  1876  witnessed  another  mcrease.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  proportion  of  German  to  foreign  emigrants  during  the  different  years  was 
not  the  same.  The  number  of  emigrants  not  German  increased  from  188 1  to  1886,  but  de- 
creased in  1887,  while  the  niunber  of  CJerman  emigrants  receded  between  1881  and  1886,  and 
rose  iigain  in  1887. 


*  A  general  report  on  emigration  from  Germany  will  be  found  in  No.  76. 
printed  in  No.  88,  p.  174. 


The  emigration  for  1886  was 
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From  German  ports  were  forwarded:  — 


Year. 


i . 

§  . 

11 

tl 

o 

U, 

75,9" 

26,838 

"4,534 

30,390 

100,040 

32,377 

43,536 

32,144 

28,707 

27,874 

33,880 

20,730 

20,ia8 

21,696 

33,241 

23,>30 

29,238 

22,530 

94,966 

54,803 

184,369 

62,967 

169,316 

62,524 

X43,95i 

57,363 

126,511 

68,986 

88,900 

66,347 

66,647 

99,827 

79,473 

92,779 

TotaL 


1871. 
1872, 
1873. 
1874. 
1875 
1876. 
X877, 
1878, 
X879, 
1880. 
i88z. 
x883 
1883. 
1884, 
1885 
1886. 
1887, 


xo8,740 
«54,824 
132,4*7 
75,680 

56,581 
50,600 
41,824 
46,371 
51,763 
149,769 
247,336 
231,740 
201,314 
195,497 
155.147 
160,474 
172,45a 


Since  July  I,  1887,  a  new  law  relative  to  emigrants,  and  an  order  of  May  13,  1887,  have 
been  enforced  in  Hamburg.  According  to  the  new  law  a  larger  space  than  heretofore  most 
be  allowed  to  steerage  passengers,  namely,  2.85  cubic  meters,  against  72  cubic  feet  (former 
Hamburg  measure),  in  which  case  a  steerage  deck  height  of  more  than  2.40  meters  is  taken 
fis  only  2.40  meters.  The  minimal  height  of  the  spaces  is  fixed  at  1.83  meters.  Besides  this 
a  certain  space  on  the  upper  deck  is  provided  for,  which  must  be  left  free  for  the  steerage 
passengers  for  exercise  in  fresh  air.  The  companion  way  and  the  stairs  leading  to  the  steerage 
must  be  widened  and  increased  wherever  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  The  width  of  the  berths  must  be  likewise  enlarged.  TTie  number,  size,  and  eqaipmeot 
of  small  boats  and  other  safety  measures  are  also  prescribed. 

In  former  years  the  introduction  of  a  provision  which  made  it  obligatory  to  furnish  pas- 
sengers indirectly  forwarded  by  way  of  an  intermediate  English  port  with  full  board  caused 
considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  shipping  agents.  It  was  therefore  expected 
that  the  new  act,  which  provided  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  pas- 
sengers forwarded  directly  or  indirectly,  might  cause  a  shrinkage  in  indirect  transportation, 
considered  so  objectionable  in  many  respects;  but  the  report  shows  that  notwithstanding  this 
law  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants  were  forwarded  by  the  indirect  way. 

A  regular  rigid  inspection  of  all  vessels  shipping  emigrant^  indirectly  is  provided  for  in  the 
new  act,  while  the  old  law  did  not  make  such  inspection  obligatory. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  act  the  passengers'  rooms,  boats,  deck  surfaces,  etc.,  of  all, ves- 
sels employed  in  passengers'  traffic,  both  for  direct  and  indirect  shipment,  had  to  be  remeasored. 
In  each  steerage  room  a  notice  is  put  up  showing  the  cubic  capacity,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
the  persons  to  be  sheltered  in  such  room,  so  that  passengers  can  easily  convince  themselves 
whether  or  not  more  persons  than  the  law  allows  are  in  the  room.  At  each  inspection  the 
number  of  the  sleeping  berths  located  in  the  single  rooms  is  ascertained,  and  a  corre^sondiog 
statement  entered  into  the  protocol  of  supervision. 

On  board  of  some  ships  of  the  Hamburg- American,  Packetfahrt  Stock  Company,  whose 
construction  permitted  this  to  be  done,  the  passengers'  room  of  the  steerage  (as  allowed  by 
law)  was  divided  into  special  chambers  for  sheltering  in  each  8  to  10  persons  at  most  These 
chambers,  provided  with  berths  lying  lengthways  with  the  ship,  are  located  on  the  board  sides 
of  the  vessels,  and  leave  the  whole  middle  of  the  steerage  deck,  which  is  sufficiently  furnished 
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wkh  tables  and  benches,  free  for  the  use  of  the  passengers.  Sunilar  arrangements  are  made 
on  the  mail  steamers  of  (he  North  German  Lloyd  of  Bremen,  which  are  placed  on  the  East 
Astatic  and  Australian  lines. 

EMIGRANT  BOARDING  HOUSES. 

At  the  lodging-houses  for  emigrants  at  Hamburg,  which  heretofore  were  greatly  inferior 
to  the  minority  of  the  Bremen  lodging-houses,  many  improvements  have  been  made  last  year. 
The  double  rows  of  sleeping  berths,  which  formerly  were  allowed  in  the  lodging-houses,  are 
gradually  done  away  with.  Every  emigrant  boarding-house  keeper  requires  new  continuation 
annually,  and  is  ordered  to  abolish  double  berths.  Thus  far  six  of  the  least  desirable  lodging- 
houses  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  two  others  are  expected  to  disappear  in  1888. 

In  each  Hamburg  lodging-house  notices,  composed  in  seven  different  languages,  are  put 
up,  reading  as  follows :  <<  Emigrants  receive  protection  and  advice  gratuitously  at  the  emigra- 
tion office  at  Hamburg,  No.  75  Neuerwall,  2d  Aoot,  which  is  open  daily  from  9  to  6  o'clock." 
It  has  been  noticed  that  in  North  America  the  custom  to  buy  passage  tickets  for  emigrants 
from  Europe  b  apparently  on  the  increase,  entailing  many  evils.  Such  tickets  are  bought 
mostly  upon  the  statement  that  they  are  intended  for  relatives  of  persons  already  residing  in 
America.  Whether  such  statement  is  always  true,  or  whether  the  fellow  countrymen  living 
in  America  wish  to  procure  in  this  manner  only  laborers,  who  in  consequence  of  the  advanced 
passage  money  are  perhi^s  compelled  to  enter  into  a  many  years  contract,  can  not  be  con- 
trolled here,  the  emigrants  either  refusing  all  information  whatever,  or,  as  it  is  mostly  the  case, 
asserting  that  they  are  to  follow  their  relatives,  who  have  found  a  good  living  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean.  Worse  is  the  circumstance  that  the  immigrant  agent  residing  at  New  York  sells 
passage  tickets  payable  in  instalments.  As  soon  as  the  first  instalment  has  been  paid  by  the 
transmarine  ticket  buyers  the  European  emigrant  concerned  receives  an  order  for  a  free  tidcet, 
to  be  presented  at  the  seaport  to  a  forwarding  agent  stationed  there.  If  the  ticket  buyer  in 
America  has  in  the  meantime  paid  for  the  ticket  in  full  all  is  right;  but  if  he  has  not  done  so, 
the  American  agent  telegraphs  to  the  forwarding  officer  on  this  side  of  the  water  that  the  order 
.  in  question  is  to  be  Ignored.  In  the  meantime  the  emigrant,  owing  to  information  received, 
has  perhaps  broken  off  all  his  connections  with  his  old  home  and  may  already  be  on  the  way 
to  the  shipping  port,  where  want  and  distress  await  him.  Some  of  such  cases  have  in  reality 
occurred. 

Irrespective  of  the  deplorable  total  loss  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Oder^  on  her 
trip  from  East  Asia  to  Europe,  the  German  passengers*  ships  have  not  met  with  disaster,  and 
escaped  epidemic  diseases  last  year. 

The  in^)ection  of  emigration  vessels  and  of  lodging-houses  took  place  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  previous  years,  in  most  cases  jointly  with  the  supervisory  authority  appointed  for  the  port 
concerned.  Thus  all  emigrant  vessels  of  the  three  German  ports,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Stettin,  have  been  inspected. 

Since  the  ist  of  July,  1887,  when  the  introduction  of  obligatory  inspection  of  all  vessels 
employed  in  indirect  shipment,  via  English  ports,  went  into  force,  Hamburg's  supervisory  labors 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  imperial  commissioner  of  emigration  had  to  confine  him- 
self in  some  instances  to  a  mere  superinspection,  almost  every  week  cases  occurring  when 
four-fifths  of  the  vessels  had  to  be  examined  on  one  and  the  same  day. 

The  embarkation  and  sheltering  of  emigrants  on  board  of  the  vessels  have  been  supervised 
as  much  as  possible.  In  quartering  passengers  on  shipboard  frequently  difficulties  arose  in 
the  case  of  single  travelers,  especially  females,  who  objected  to  occupy  separate  qrartments, 
and  attempted  to  remain  with  families  or  even  persons  of  the  other  sex,  whom  they  either 
knew  at  their  homes  or  whose  acquaintance  they  made  on  the  way  to  the  port  of  departure. 
Nothwithstanding,  the  prescribed  separation  of  the  sexes  on  board  of  the  vessels  has  been  en- 
forced in  all  cases. 

Now  follow  some  statistics  regarding  last  year's  emigration.  Forwarded  from  and  via  the 
three  German  ports,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Stettin,  172452  persons,  in  1,138  vesseb,  viz:    In 
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928  vessels,  via  Hamburg,  7i}007  persons;  in  199  vessels,  via  Bremen,  99,476  peisoos;  in  II 
vessek,  vha  Stettin,  1,969  persons.  Of  the  vessels  on  board  of  which  they  were  forwahied, 
1,127  were  steamships  and  11  sailing  vessel.  The  latter  were,  however,jnot  considered  emi- 
grant vessels,  shipping  but  few  passengers  and  not  subjected  to  supervision.  Of  the  persons 
forwarded  via  Hamburg,  were  45,454  persons  directly  shipped  in  157  steamers;  24,453 -per- 
sons indirectly  shipped  in  599  steamers;  1,100  persons  in  161  steamers  and  II  sailing  vessels, 
not  being  emigrant  vessels;  in  all,  71,007  persons,  of  which  were  44,261  males  and  26,746 
females;  or  37,028  adult  men,  19,775  women,  5476,  boys,  and  5,131  girls,  between  one  and 
ten  years,  and  1,757  male  and  1,840  female  nurse  children;  or  34,298  persons  in  10,579  fami- 
lies, 38,747  single  male  and  7,962  female  persons. 

Directly  forwarded  were  28,437  persons  in  60  trips  by  the  Hamburg- American  Fkicket 
Steamship  Company;  14403  persons  persons  in  47  trips  of  the  Union  line^  2,614  persons  in 
50  trips  by  the  forwarding  agent  Lobedaur,  and  1,100  persons  in  171  trips  on  vessels  carryiDg 
less  than  55  passengers;  in  all,  46,554  persons. 

In  1887  71,007  persons  emigrated,  as  follows: 

January 2,293  July 6,585 

February 2,908  August 6,792 

March 6,191  September 6484 

April 6,021  October 7,018 

May 10,033  November 6,059 

June 7/371  December 3»552 

From  non-European  ports  9,841  persons  returned  to  Hambuig,  among  them  32  lackmg  the 
requked  means  of  support  were  refused  landing  in  North  America.  Of  these  32  persons,  11 
were  natives  of  Germany,  9  of  Prussia,  10  of  Austria,  and  2  of  Denmark.  Other  persons 
lacking  means  of  support  arriving  from  England  in  Hamburg  were  Austrians,  4;  Russians, 
400;  Roumanians,  4;  Swedish,  i,  and  2  Chinese. 

Of  99476  persons  forwarded  via  Bremen,  99,350  persons  were  shipped  directly  in  196 
steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and  126  persons  indirectly  via  Leith  and  Glasgow. 
Among  these  persons  there  were  57,128  males  and  42,348/emales  emigrating*  in  the  following 
months  of  1887 : 

January 2436  July « 6,810 

February 4,77©  August > 8,733 

March ii>392  September « 8,830 

April i 13,108  October 9,379 

May 14,547  November ." 7,067. 

Jime 9,940  December 2474 

From  non-European  ports  returned  to  Bremen,  26,020.  For  want  of  means  of  support 
none  were  revised  in  North  America,  but  among  them  were  some  people  whose  condition  did 
not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  emigration  laws  of  New  York. 

Via  Stettin,  in  all,  1,969  persons  were  directly  forwarded  in  11  steamers,  all  to  New  York, 
Among  them  were  987  male  and  982  female  persons,  viz :  1,331  adults,  523  children  between 
one  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  115  nurse  children.  With  the  exception  of  February,  a 
steamer  left  Stettin  every  week  during  the  year  with  emigrants.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
persons  returned  from  New  York  to  Stettin,  but  among  them  were  none  whose  landing  Iras 
.reftised  in  America. 

The  vessels  from  Stettin  were  compelled  on  account  of  their  draught  to  take  their  last 
freights  and  equipment  at  SwinemQnd.  Passengers  were  carried  in  small  steamers  or  fay  rail 
to  SwinemUnd.  About  60  per  cent,  of  passengers  forwarded  from  Stettin  were  provided  with 
passengers*  tickets  purchased  in  America  (free  tickets V 
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240  AMERICAN   SCHCX)LS   IN    SYRIA. 

COMMERCE   BETWEEN    RUSSIA  AND  BRAZIL. 


According  to  the  Mosccm  Gazette  of  April  ^,  1888,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador to  Brazil,  M.  lonin,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Russian  Trade  and  Commerce,  Count  N.  P. 
Ignatieff,  calling  his  attention  to  the  favorable  opportunity  offered  at  the 
pitesent  moment  for  establishing  commercial  relations  between  Russia  and 
Brazil. 

M.  lonin  is  of  opinion  that  kerosene  and  other  productions  of  naphtha 
are  likely  to  find  a  safe  and  profitable  market  there,  and  suggests  that  the 
larger  Russian  producers  of  naphtha  should  send  their  representatives  to  Rio 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  order  to  study,  on  the  spot,  all  particulars  of 
the  trade,  and  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  a  regular  export  trade  of 
naphtha  could  be  established  from  the  Black  Sea  ports  to  South  America. 

The  Novosti  reports  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  31st  of  March  last  by 
the  society  above  referred  to  the  suggestions  of  M.  lonin  were  most  favora- 
bly considered,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  attendance  of  persons 
interested  in  the  naphtha  trade  be  invited  to  attend,  and  the  subject  then 
thoroughly  gone  into. — Moscow,  April  16 ^  1888. 

N.  W.  HORNSTEDT, 

Acting  Consul, 

AMERICAN    SCHOOLS    IN    SYRIA. 


I  have  Recently  visited  Cairo,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Beirut,  Mersine,  and 
Smyrna  and  conferred  with  our  consuls  in  these  several  districts,  also  with 
the  governors  and  governors-general  of  the  respective  vilayets  in  the 
empire.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  universal  courtesy  I  met  with  on  the 
part  of  these  officials  and  to  express  my  satisfaction  as  to  the  very  pleasant 
relations  existing  between  them  and  our  consuls. 

While  at  Cairo  His  Highness  the  Khedive  showed  me  every  possible 
courtesy.  I  had  so  arranged  my  trip  that  I  might  be  at  Beirut  at  about  the  time 
the  order  for  the  reopening  of  the  schools  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions  in  the  vilayets  of  Syria  and  Beirut  was  to  go  into  effect.  I  am 
gratified  to  report  that  fifteen  of  said  schools  had  been  reopened  in  antici- 
pation of  my  arrival,  and  that  orders  were  received  from  the  Porte  for  the 
immediate  reopening  of  five  additional  schools  in  the  Syrian  vilayet  the  day 
I  left  Beirut — namely,  April  4.  These  are  pretty  much  all,  if  not  the 
entire  number,  that  the  missionaries  care  to  reopen  at  this  time.  Such  was 
my  understanding  of  their  wishes  when  they  waited  on  me  in  a  body  while 
at  Beirut  to  express  their  gratification  upon  the  result.  I  desire  in  this  con- 
nection to  commend  the  zeal,  tact,  and  energy  shown  by  Mr.  Bissinger,  our 
consul  at  Beirut,  and  to  testify  to  the  valuable  aid  he  afforded  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  result. — Constantinople,  April  24^  1888. 

O.  S.  STRAUS. 
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FORESTS  OF   NORWAY. 


The  French  Consul  at  ChrLstiania  gives  the  following  information  on 
the  forests  of  Norway : 

The  forests  cover  a  territory  of  19,752,393  maal,  or   4,803,216  acres, 
divided  as  follows: 

Wooded.  Unproductive.  Total. 

^l« 7*748,967  9»895>738  17,644,705 

Districts  and  communes * 1,762,348  345,840  2,107,688 

Total 9, 5",  315  10,241,578  19,752,393 

The  average  value  of  hectare  (2.47  acres)  of  forest  is  43  crowns  (about 
J11.60). 


CORN    LAWS  OF   PORTUGAL. 


Portugal  has  imposed   [an]   additional  duty  pn  cereals  and  flour  not 

shipped  previous  to  the  4th  instant,  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent. — Lisbon, 

May  10,  1888. 

E.  P.  C.  LEWIS. 


COST  OF   MANUFACTURING   PRINT  CLOTHS. 


I  submit  the  results  of  an  inquiry  entered  into  to  obtain  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  print  cloth  in  Massachusetts,  Lancashire  and  Switzerland. 
When  I  started  on  this  inquiry  into  the  comparative  labor-cost  and  the  gen- 
eral cost  in  certain  specified  industries  in  the  different  countries  which  are 
now  competing  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  I  was  well  aware  that  I 
should  have  to  prepare  myself  against  the  objection  raised  with  great 
force  against  such  inquiries,  to  wit,  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not  cover  the 
same  article ;  that  they  deal  with  a  variety  of  articles,  although  under  one 
generic  term ;  that  even  if  the  same  articles  by  name  is  given,  so  many 
variations  exist  in  width,  in  fineness  and  other  characteristics  that  the  lati- 
tude left  for  doubt  would  very  materially  affect  otherwise  valuable  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  facts  brought  out.  For  every  comparison  therefore 
where  the  article  went  beyond  a  primary  stage  in  the  scale  of  production,  and 
is  known  all  over  the  world  under  a  certain  name  or  number,  such  as  yarn, 
etc.,  I  provided  myself  with  samples  from  American  manufacturers  and 
made  these  samples  the  subject  of  inquiries  in  the  countries  where  the  same 
article  is  a  subject  of  regular  manufactures.  I  took  print  cloth  samples 
from  an  American  mill,  with  an  analysis  of  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and 
incidental  expense  to  base  my  inquiries  on.  The  goods  are  known  as  64x64 ; 
/.  €.y  64  threads  to  the  inch  warp  and  weft  in  America;  in  Lancashire  i6x  16 
to  the  quarter  inch,  which  is  the  same  as  64x64  to  the  inch;  in  Switzer- 
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land  the  account  is  upon  about  the  same  basis.  The  width  is  13  inches  in 
America  and  England,  and  70  centimeters  in  Switzerland,  which  is  on  a 
basis  of  93  centimeters  to  the  yard,  being  equal  to  27^  inches. 

We  have  therefore  here  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  proceed.  Obviously  all 
the  elements  of  composition  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  price  comparisons 
are  easily  found.  Still,  upon  so  simple  an  article,  and  with  all  the  features 
of  similarity,  quite  a  number  of  disparities  exist  which  make  a  comparison 
difficult  and  call  for  explanation. 

Firsts  the  system  of  manufacture.  In  America  the  cloth  mill  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  complete  unit;  one  management  directs  all  the  operations.  In  the 
print-cloth  mill  the  cotton  enters  the  mill  and  leaves  it  baled  up  as  print 
cloth,  and  in  most  cases  boxed  up  as  printed  calico.  In  England,  as  a  rule, 
the  spinning  mill  is  a  separate  concern.  The  maker  of  the  cloth  buys  the 
yarn  from  the  spinner  the  same  as  the  printer  buys  the  cloth  from  the  cloth 
maker.  Even  some  weaving  milk  get  their  yam  sized  (dressed)  by  outside 
dressers.  The  same  subdivisions  in  manufacturing  operations  exist  in  Swit 
zerland  too.  Recently,  however,  some  mills  have  been  erected  in  England 
(Lancashire)  where  all  operations  are  united  under  one  concern,  much  on 
the  American  plan.  These,  however,  are  the  exceptions.  The  rule  is  as 
mentioned,  and  the  separation  of  accounts  is  the  result.  Although  the  cost 
of  labor  can  be  taken  per  pound  in  spinning  as  well  as  in  weaving  in 
America  and  the  other  mentioned  countries  (but  even  here  the  basis  varies 
with  the  number  of  yards  to  the  poimd),  yet  the  other  items  of  expense  can 
not  be  set  side  by  side,  as  they  are  separated  in  the  one,  and  non-separated  in 
the  other  instance. 

Secondly,  While  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch  is  the  same,  the  yam 
numbers  are  different, — similarity  in  the  weaving  but  differences  in  the  spin- 
ning. The  numbers  of  yam  used  in  America  are  28  for  the  warp  and 
36  to  38  for  the  weft.  In  England  the  yam  numbers  are  32  warp  and 
40  to  42  weft;  and  in  Switzerland  the  count  runs  about  two  numbers 
higher.  In  America  the  average  would  be  about  33;  in  England  37  to  38, 
and  in  Switzerland,  say  39  to  40.  The  spinning  rates  per  pound  in  the 
medium  numbers,  upon  which  the  report  treats,  are  about  the  same  in 
America  and  Lancashire  (see  my  report  of  the  cost  of  spinning  cotton  yam 
in  New  England  and  in  Lancashire,  in  No.  70  Consular  Reports,  October, 
1886).  The  spinning  prices  for  number  33  is  75  cents,  for  number  37 
84  cents  per  pound,  and  for  number  39,  93  cents.  From  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  spinners  the  wages  of  the  back  boys  are  deducted  in  the  Fall  River  mills 
and  in  Lancashire.  The  use  of  coarser  numbers  gives  American  manufac- 
turers a  benefit  of  0.09  cents,  being  equal  to  -^ths  of  a  mill  in  the  pound  of 
printing  cloth  over  the  English  manufacture  and  o.  18  cents,  \\  of  a  mill,  over 
the  Swiss  manufacture.  The  gain  from  the  use  of  finer  yams  is,  however,  so 
great  in  a  yard  of  print  cloth,  that  it  easily  balances  all  the  differences  in 
favor  of  the  American  price,  and  leaves  a  handsome  percentage  over  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages. 
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Jliird,  waste.  The  loss  of  waste  in  spinning  in  a  particular  cotton-mill 
in  Massachusetts,  employing  110,000  spindles,  and  consuming  160,000 
poundsof  cotton  a  week,  is  18  to  20  per  cent,  gross  waste  and  14  percent,  net 
waste, —  that  is  to  say,  after  deducting  the  salable  value  of  the  waste  from 
the  gross  loss  in  spinning.  This  is  one  of  our  best  print  mills,  which  manu- 
factures printed  calicoes  from  the  cotton  upwards,  ai^d  upon  whose  state- 
ments to  me  I  have  based  these  comparisons.  Another  mill  in  Lowell  gave 
me  the  same  percentage  of  net  and  gross  waste  in  spinning.  Both  are 
economically  conducted  mills,  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  in  every  sense 
run  under  the  best  working  methods  in  America.  The  English  spinning 
mill  whose  working  account  I  made  the  basis  of  this  comparison  gives  for 
the  quarter  ending  February  25  last  1,466,923  pounds  of  cotton  from  which 
was  produced  1,356,022  pounds  of  yarn,  the  loss  being  110,901  pounds,  or 
8.185  per  cent,  on  the  yarn  spun.  This  varies  somewhat  with  the  waste  ac- 
count of  the  same  mill,  whi'sh  for  another  period  was  given  me  as  8.82  per  cent. 
Besides,  in  the  quarter's  business  the  sum  o(  JQ^^^  15 J.  5^.,  or  13,800,  was  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  waste  from  spinning,  or  per  pound  of  yam  0.292  cents 
from  0.892  cents  gross,  net  0.600  cents,  which  reduces  the  net  waste  to  about 
5)^  per  cent.  This  is,  however,  the  lowest  wastage  account  that  I  have 
come  across.  The  rate  of  waste,  however,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
cotton  used,  and  a  manufacturing .  merchant  of  Manchester,  who  controls  a 
variety  of  mills,  and  who  has  made  a  profound  study  of  the  cotton  industry, 
gives  me  the  loss  in  waste  for  strict  middling  N.  .0.  as  10  per  cent., 
middling  N.  O.  as  13  per  cent.,  and  low  middling,  15  per  cent.  One  farthing 
per  pound  is  said  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  waste.  This  seems,  how- 
ever, too  liberal  an  estimate  of  the  selling  value  of  waste.  But,  naturally,  the 
salable  residue  of  waste  to  the  pound  of  yarn  spun  increases  with  the 
greater  gross  waste.  The  above  0.292  cents  is  certainly  correct,  being  a 
transcript  of  the  actual  working  account  of  the  mill.  But  still  I  am  told  by 
a  spinner  in  Salford,  whose  mill  contains  the  latest  improvements  and  ma- 
chinery, and  with  whom]  I  compared  notes,  that,  even  with  the  finer  cotton 
used  by  the  mill  whose  work  account  I  am  describing,  this  is  an  excep- 
tionally low  percentage  of  net  waste.  It  was  readily  admitted  when  I  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  concern,  however,  that  the  mill  worked  every  part 
of  its  business  with  exceptional  advantage. 

Though  in  American  print  cloths  the  cheaper  kinds  of  cottons  are  used, 
yet  there  seems  to  remain  still  a  greater  percentage  of  net  waste  than  in 
English  mills,  which  probably  will  find  explanation  from  our  spinners,  and 
which  I  can  not  venture  to  give. 

In  the  inquiry  recently  instituted  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce into  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Bombay  and  Lancashire  cotton 
spinner  in  competing  for  the  trades  in  the  far  east,  the  waste  in  Surat  cotton 
in  spinning,  both  in  Lancashire  and  Bombay,  is  given  as  25  per  (*ent.  of  the 
yam  produced.  These  cheap  cottons,  however,  are  only  used  in  the  spin- 
ning of  coarse  yams  exclusively  in  India  and  in  Lancashire,  with  a  slight  mix- 
ture of  low  American  cotton.     Others  state  the  waste  of  Surat QttM^i^ed 
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with  low  American  cotton  so  as  to  bring  up  the  cost  of  cotton  to  lo  cents  as 
15  per  cent,  in  Lancashire.  It  is  said  that  of  late  Surat  cotton  brought  to 
the  market  is  improving  in  quality  and  the  wastage  decreasing.  In  Switzer- 
land 15  per  cent,  of  the  waste  is  also  calculated  in  spinning,  the  same  as  in 
America.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  the  gross  waste  and  not  the  net  wastei 
and  needs  further  investigation. 

I.  THE  COST  OF  SPINNING. 
,A.  Lancashire  Mill. 
Output  of  quarter  ending  March  25,  1888,  1,356,022  pounds  of  No.  37^  yam. 

Wages 4,759  6  3 

Salaries 65  00 

Power  and  taxes 1,143  7  5 

Supplies 668  3  I 

Repairs  and  depreciation 19695  16  I 

Interest  on  loan £9SA    ^  7 

Bank  commission  and  interest no  18  o 

1,065  6  7 

Carriage.... 523  19  o 

PER  POUND  OF  YARN. 

Pence.     CenU. 
.842       I.6S4 

.012         .024 


Wages 

Other  wages  and  salaries.. 


,854  1.708 

209  .418 

120  .240 

300  .600 

180  .360 

.090  .i8d 


Total  wages : 

Power  and  taxes 

Supplies ^ « 

Repairs  and  depreciation 

Interest  on  loan  together  with  bank  conunission  and  interest *.. 

Carriage «... 

1-753     3506 
The  account  of  the  mill  is  as  follows : 

Pence.       Genu. 
Cost  of  raw  cotton 1 5456      10.912 

Waste ; 446         .892 

5.902  1 1  Ah 

Wages 854  1.708 

Fixed  charges 526  ix>52 

Working  expenses 385  .770 

Discount  2  per  cent 156  .312 

7.823     15.646 
The  selling  priceof  yam  is 8  16 

Leaving 177  ,354 

Sale  of  waste 146         .292 

Total  profit  and  loss, .323         .646 

The  selling  price  of  yarn,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  demand  and 
the  conditions  of  trade.  The  margin  here  of  .646  cents  at  the  selling  price 
of  8d.  leaves  a  profit  on  the  turnover  mentioned  above  of  about  ^9,000,  or  a 
little  over  ;^i,8oo.  The  actual  sum  carried  over  to  profit  and  loss  was 
;^i,848  i6s.  lod.  This,  as  stated  before,  is  one  of  the  best  mills  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  it  must  not  at  all  be  inferred  that  spinning  mills  iB>genera|  now 
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produce  like  good  results  and  realize  not  only  interest  on  the  loan  capital, 
but  also  a  liberal  dividend  on  the  share  capital.  This  mill  has  declared  dur- 
ing the  year  a  dividend  of. over  lo  p«r  cent.,  besid9s  in  the  last  quarter 
writing  ^£449  16s,  10^.,  or  |2,i88  to  the  credit  of  the  reserve  fund.  This 
high  rate  of  dividend  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  mill  is  loan  capital  and  the  smaller  part  only  share  capital.  All  spinning 
mills  in  England,  except  private  ownership,  of  course,  have  organized  on  this 
plan  of  share  and  loan  capital.  The  Oldham  mills,  as  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer report  referred  to  above,  are  usually  on  half  and  half.  This  one,  however, 
stands  one  to  two,  a  rate  of  one  share  capital  and  two  loan  capital.  The 
share  capital  is  of  27,980  shares  of  ^£2  each  =  ;£55, 960  all  paid  in.  The 
loan  capital  is,  permanently  invested,  ;;^92,828  igs,  5//.,  with  a  floating  loan 
of  ;;^  1 1,334.  This  makes  it  possible,  at  the  present  low  rate  of  interest  at 
which  money  can  be  procured,  to  carry  over  a  much  larger  share  of  the  profits 
account  to  share  capital  than  if  the  mill  were  organized  principally  upon 
shares.  While  the  spinning  wages  are  here  given  as  1.708  cents  per  pound, 
the  same  number  of  yarn,  as  I  am  told,  can  not  be  spun  by  older  mills  for  less 
than  2  cents  per  pound  labor-cost.  The  managing  expenses  are  extremely 
light ;  the  directors  are  all  business  men  and  devote  their  time,  free  of  charge, 
•to  the  interests  of  the  mill.  They  take  a  great  pride  in  the  mill,  and  its  pros- 
perous management  is  shown  in  the  above  figures  as  the  result.  A  margin 
varyiog  according  to  the  grading  of  the  spinning  mills  up  to  a  cent  per 
|)ound  in  these  numbers  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  from  cotton  to  the  ship- 
ping of  the  yam  (the  difference  would,  of  course,  have  to  come  from  interest 
and  dividend)  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  general  estimate  of 
cost. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of  print  cloth  in  America,  as  taken 
from  the  working  account  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  Lowell,  is  as  follows : 

B.  Cost  of  spinning  in  America, 

C«nt8. 

Carding. 855 

Spinning I*I37 

Weaving 3.028 

Dressing 469 

Other  labor,  finishing,  etc 2 

Extra  board 039 

Labor. 5.728 

Goth,  etc.,  in  finishing  department 171 

Water  power  and  taxes 568 

Supplies^ 899 

Repairs... 901 

Expenses...... 284 

2.823 

Total  cost..... 8.551 

While  the  items  for  labor  are  separated  here  in  spinning,  weaving,  and 
finishing  and  can  be  easily  compared  with  the  cost  in  England,  all  the  other 
items  of  expense  as  tabulated  above  can  not  be  obtained  for  each  branch  of 
manufacture  for  reasons  stated  above.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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We  can  approximate  the  expense  by  taking  the  English  additional  cost 
for  weaving  print  cloth  as  a  guide.  This,  I  was  told  by  an  expert  in  the 
business,  is  covered  by  f|  to  J^  of  a  penny  on  a  pound  of  print  cloth,  or 
about  i^  cents. 

To  satisfy  myself,  however,  of  the  correctness  of  these  statistics  on  weaving, 
I  went  to  Burnley,  a  town  in  N.  E.  Lancashire,  where  most  of  this  class  of 
print  .cloth  is  manufactured,  to  obtain  the  exact  figures.  The  actual  outlay 
for  labor  in  a  pound  of  print  cloth  outside  of  the  weaver's  wage,  taken  from 
the  mill  account,  is  0.7925^.,  or  1.585  cents.  The  total  net  cost  of  a  piece 
of  print  cloth  of  125  yards,  weighing  14  pounds,  labor  and  expense,  supplies, 
interest,  charges,  etc.,  but  exclusive  of  net  profit  and  spinner's  wage,  is  about 
IS,  gd.oi  i.5o^.=3.oo  cents  per  pound;  deducting  from  this  o.  79  2  5  </.= 1.585 
cents,  we  have  o.  7075  =  1.415  cents.  Others  state  this  item  as  2x.  per  piece 
with  about  the  same  labor  cost,  which  would  then  make  the  pound  cost  1.71^. 
or  3.42  cents;  deducting  from  this  0.7925//.  or  1.585  cents,  leaves  0.9175//. 
or  1.835  cents. 

As  this  English  expense,  however,  includes  interest  charge,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  item  of  American  cost,  we  may  take  this  i|^  cents  to  some- 
what more  than  cover  the  items  in  weaving  covered  in  the  American  account 
mentioned  above.  On  closer  scrutiny  it  may  still  be  found  necessary  to  tak* 
a  larger  part  of  "supplies"  at  least  over  to  the  weaving  department.  Sizing 
takes  a  very  much  greater  share  than  all  other  supplies  given  in  the  weaving 
department  in  America.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  take  the  general  average  as 
i^  against  2.823,  the  American  total,  except  in  supplies,  where  the  cost  in 
the  spinning  supplies  is  certainly  not  greater  per  pound  than  in  England. 
Deducting  this  i^  cents  from  2.823  leaves  1.448  or  i^  cents  as  the  additional 
charge  to  be  allotted  to  the  spinning  expenses.  We  have,  therefore,  labor  in 
a  pound  of  yam  for — 

Print  cloth  in  America 1-992 

Other  expense 1.448 

Total 3440 

Less  supplies  chargeable  to  weaving  as  being  in  excess  according  to  above  statement...      .255 

3.205 
Comparing  this  with  the  English  expense  as  classified  above  we  arrive  at 
the  following; 

PER  POUND  OF  YARN. 

LAncashire.     Lowell. 

Total  wages 1.708  1.995 

Power  and  taxes 418  .298 

Supplies .240  .240 

Repairs  and  depreciation 6  475 

Interest  on  loan,  etc .3  JS 

Carriage  '. .18 

Expense,  etc .150 

Addition ...*............. .090 

3506         3.205 
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I  have  to  repeat  that  though  we  have  nearly  "cpvered**  the  same  items, 
still  the  modifications  in  each  item  are  sufficient  that  the  result  may  be  some- 
what altered  when  comparison  can  be  made  item  for  item  in  each  branch. 
For  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  only  possible  to  cover  absolutely  both  costs  in 
America  and  England  by  taking  the  totals  in  the  summing  up  of  this  report. 
For  instance,  while  wages  are  somewhat  higher  in  America  in  number  32  to 
33  than  in  Lancashire  in  number  37  j4,  it  is  not  due  to  direct  spinners*  wages, 
which  are  about  the  same,  but  to  a  higher  general  cost  as  held  against  this 
most  profitable  working  mill,  and  would  not  at  all,  it  seems,  be  above,  and 
even  somewhat  below,  the  cost  of  English  mills  not  so  advantageously  situated 
or  organized.  Interest  of  loans  is  not  taken  in  the  American  mill  account, 
as  the  mill  is  organized  on  stock  capital,  nor  is  expense  for  carriage  included. 
Taking  these  items  from  the  English  cost  to  bring  it  up  to  American  cost, 
we  might  perhaps  say  that  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  would  cover  the 
difference  in  favor  of  this  special  Lancashire  spinning-mill  on  yarn  turned 
out  and  bring  it  0.3  cents  below  the  cost  of  such  mills,  which  have  for  a 
number  of  years  not  been  able  to  show  any  dividends  or  even  interest  on 
loans  in  Lancashire. 

IN  SWITZERLAND. 

In  Switzerland  the  cost  of  spinning  cotton  into  yam  was  given  to  me  as 
70  centimes  per  kilo,  or  6^  cents  per  pound.  This,  however,  is  the  com- 
plete cost,  and  includes  all  labor,  supplies,  and  expense,  depreciation,  charge, 
etc.,  interest  and  profit  for  thirty-eight  to  forty  years.  In  other  words  it  is 
the  prige  which  the  maker  of  the  cloth  pays  for  his  yam  in  excess  of  the 
price  of  cotton.  The  margin  of  difference  seems  to  be  a  high  one,  and, 
giving  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  numbers,  still  leaves  a  margin  of 
about  2  cents  to  be  accounted  for.  This  includes  the  profit  of  the  spinner, 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  account  given  for  America,  and  which  even  in 
England,  as  stated  before,  leaves  a  margin  from  a  half  a  cent  to  a  cent.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Swiss  mills  are  usually  small  ones,  working  with  machinery 
and  general  organization  not  at  all  up  to  the  most  recent  developments  and 
inventions. 

A  manufacturer  in  Switzerland,  with  whom  I  exchanged  opinions  on  cot- 
ton manufacturing  in  the  different  countries  and  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
prices  at  which  spinning  and  weaving  mills  are  capitalized  in  England,  told 
me  that  they  would  cost  far  more  in  Switzerland  to  erect.  To  my  statement 
that  "a  good  fire-proof  mill  can  be  built  and  filled  with  mules  at  ;;^i  or 
I4.86  to  j£i  2s  or  I5.34  per  spindle,  and  a  good  shed  can  be  built  and  filled 
with  calico  looms  at  ;£i2  or  I58.32  per  loom,"  as  I  had  it  from  competent 
authority,  he  states  that  it  would  cost  there  60  francs  or  |i 2  per  spindle  and 
1,000  francs  or  |2oo  per  loom.  However,  in  the  nature  of  an  apology 
for  this  high  cost,  he  explained  that  they  could  not  make  use  of  the  English 
built  machinery,  spindles  and  looms,  as  they  were  too  poor  and  did  not  last, 
and  that  theirs,  made  in  Mulhouse  especially,  lasted  twice  as  long  as  the 
English.     Now  this  seems  precisely  what  is  not  wanted  in  progressive  maQM- 
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facturing.  When  invention  chases  invention,  and  the  advances  made  in  one 
decade  show  improvements  and  changes  which  fifty  years  ago  were  not  seen 
in  a  long  lifetime,  it  seems  that  the  long  life  and  utilization  of  machinery 
is  but  another  term  for  procrastinations  and  conservation  of  antiquated 
methods.  How  effectively  these  changes  are  introduced  was  shown  to  me 
by  my  informant  at  Salford.  The  mill  which  I  visited  there  was  a  com- 
paratively new  mill,  so  to  speak,  with  every  conceivable  labor-saving  ap- 
pliance, walking-cranes  for  loading  and  unloading,  railways  through  the  mill 
for  the  carding  of  goods,  and  all  of  modern  appearance.  Still  he  told  me 
that  in  their  other  spinning-mill  of  latest  construction  the  earnings  of  the 
operatives  were  from  i  to  2  shillings  higher  per  week  than  in  the  older  one, 
as  the  newer  machinery  enabled  them  to  turn  out  more  work  at  a  smaller 
cost  to  the  owners. 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen,  even  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
some  mills  in  Switzerland  may  work  under  more  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, that,  view  as  we  may,  in  these  counts  at  least  they  have  no  great 
advantage  in  their  cheaper  labor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  work  at  a  higher  cost. 
Under  all  conditions,  taking  the  most  profitably  worked  mill  in  England  as 
a  basis  for  comparison  with  our  mills  in  America,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
cost  of  spinning  medium  numbers  our  cost  is  almost  on  a  par,  and  that  we 
pay  no  more  for  our  labor  than  is  paid  in  cotton  spinning  in  England  and 
considerably  less  than  is  paid  on  the  Continent,  if  we  take  the  wages  by  the 
pound  or  product  and  not  by  the  day  wages  earned  by  the  spinner  in  the 
different  countries.  In  fact  the  latter  is  an  illusory  measure  of  cost,  and  the 
former  the  only  true  one. 

In  spinning  wages  stand  as  follows,  measured  by  the  day: 

Switzeiiand.  England.         America. 

Men,  mule  spinners ^o.SJ  to  $oM        $1.2310^1.68         I1.50 

Mule  spinner*s  helper '. 0.6410    0.72 

Mule  spinner*s  boy 0.60 

Women,  ring  spinners 047100.57          0.56                         0.84 

Women,  carding 0.38 

Girls 048 

W^men, drawing  and  stubbing  ., ».  0.38 

Women  and  girls 0.641068 

In  throstle  spinning  in  England  one  girl  attends  four  sides  of  144  spindles, 
or  576  spindles ;  in  America,  as  many  as  eight  sides.  The  average,  as  given 
to  me,  in  the  print-mill  of  Lowell  is  960  spindles  per  spinner  (girls  and 
women).  In  other  words,  50  per  cent,  of  higher  earnings  are  balanced  by 
665^  per  cent,  more  work  turned  out  or  spindles  attended  to.  The  speed  in 
England  is  about  5,300  in  throstle  spinning  and  about  8,006  in  mule  spin- 
ning. While  the  cost  of  spinning  in  England  and  America  is  about  the  same, 
the  wages  are  also  nearly  the  same.  When  higher  in  America,  the  difference 
is  balanced  by  higher  exertion  and  output,  while  in  Switzerland  earnings  are 
considerably  lower,  with  a  disproportionately  greater  cost  of  production. 

To  get  the  exact  subdivided  items  of  the  Swiss  spinning-mill  would  re- 
quire closer  study  and  inquiry  than  it  was  possible  for  me  to  give  to  the 
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subject  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  having  been  engrossed  then  with  other  duties 
of  inquiry.  As  I  wanted  to  obtain  the  cost  of  a  completed  pound  of  print 
cloth  of  the  number  named  above,  I  did  not  purpose  to  go  and  examine  into 
details  of  the  cost  of  yam  spinning,  but  only  to  get  the  cost  of  the  material 
which  the  weaving  mills  employ  in  making  print  cloth.  They  buy  the  yarn 
and  pay  at  the  rate  of  2  francs  20  centimes  pet  kilogram.  This  is  at  the 
basis  of  I  franc  30  centimes  of  cotton  delivered  at  the  spinning-mill  in  Switzer- 
land and  15  per  cent,  waste,  equal  to  20  centimes,  leaving  70  centimes  per 
kilogram  the  cost  to  the  weaver  for  turning  cotton  into  the  yarn  used  by  him. 

II.    WEAVING. 

Weaving  is  paid  per  cut  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  for  50  yards  in  Lowell. 
The  rate  at  which  weaving  is  paid  for  this  particular  print  cloth  in  Lanca- 
shire, at  the  present  time,  is  12^^.  or  25  J^  cents  per  cut  of  50  yards,  being 
25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate  paid  in  Lowell ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
form,  40  cents  in  Lowell  and  51  cents  in  Lancashire  per  100  yards.  The 
direct  cost  for  weaving  of  the  same  length  —  7  yards  to  the  pound — in 
America  is  therefore  2.80,  and  in  Lancashire,  3.57.  The  labor-cost  in  a 
mill  at  Lowell,  per  pound,  is  given  as  follows : 

Cents. 

Direct  weaver's  wages 2.80 

Other  labor  expense 428 

Dressing 469 

Extra  board 039 

3.736 

Here,  now,  when  making  comparison  with  English  cost,  one  of  the  modi- 
fications enteis  which  I  referred  to  above  and  makes  the  seemingly  easy  case 
rather  complicated  again.  The  numbers  of  yarn  being  finer  in  England 
than  in  America,  give  necessarily  a  larger  number  of  yards  to  the  pound  of 
equally  wide  woven  goods,  when  the  count  of  threads  to  the  inch  is  the 
same.  The  American  goods  are  7  yards  to  the  pound,  and  the  English 
goods,  which  I  weighed  for  my  own  assurance  in  the  mill,  of  the  same 
width  as  American,  measure  9  yards  to  the  pound.  We  have  therefore  to 
reduce  the  pound  to  the  American  basis  for  comparing  the  cost  of  an  equal 
number  of  yards.     The  items  are,  per  pound,  in  Burnley : 

LABOR  COST.  Leas  |th«  to  bring  to 

7  yards  American. 

Pence.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sizing.. 308    or  .616  .479 

Beaming 092    "  .184  .143 

Twisting 08      "  .16  .124 

Cobwinding 3125  "  .625  .486 

0.7925       1.585  1.232 
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Compared  with  England,  for  the  same  length,  we  have  in  labor-cost : 

Lowell.  Burnley. 

Cents.  CcDts. 

Weavers'  wages 2.8  3.57 

Dressing  or  sizing 469  .479 

Beaming,  twisting,  windingi  etc 428  .753 

Extra  board 039       

3-73^         4.802 

The  sizing  or  dressing  costs  about  the  same  as  in  America.  The  extra 
board  paid  in  American  mills,  as  stated  in  the  American  accoimt,  is  paid  by 
the  mill  to  the  boarding-house  keepers  for  all  female  employes  boarding  in 
the  mills  boarding-houses,  and,  of  course,  is  not  an  expense  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  in  Lancashire.  It  must,  however,  be  taken  as  an  additional 
cost  of  manufacture  in  America,  and  in  a  comparison  of  the  cost  is  to  be 
counted.  We  have,  therefore,  a  total  labor-cost  in  weaving  i  pound  of  print 
cloth  in  England  as  4.802  and  in  America  as  3.736,  or  1.066  cents  higher 
labor-cost  in  England  than  in  America  for  an  equal  amount  of  work  turned 
out  in  number  of  yards. 

The  general  expense  for  supplies,  repairs,  power,  and  other  expense  is 
taken  as  i^  cents  in  England,  and  in  America,  as  said  before,  where  the 
items  can  not  be  well  separated,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  left 
over  from  the  amount  allotted  to  spinning  expense  makes  the  general  ex- 
pense for  supplies,  etc.,  1.335  cents  in  weaving.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
in  the  general  expense  of  manufacture  in  the  weaving  department  the 
difference  is  not  very  great  between  America  and  England,  and  ^hat  the 
only  difference  existing  consists  in  the  lower  rate  of  wages  paid  to  American 
operatives  compared  with  England.  The  English  total  cost  and  the  Amer- 
ican total  cost  of  the  weaving  department  is  therefore  as  follows : 

Eof^ish.         American. 

Labor 4.802  3-736 

Supplies  and  expense 1.38  1*335 

6.182  5.071 

The  Swiss  cost  of  weaving  from  the  yarn  to  the  cloth,  inclusive  of  all 
expense  for  materials,  general  expense  and  interest,  is  80  centimes  per  kilo- 
gram, which  is  equal  to  6.96  cents  per  pound.  To  sum  up,  then,  the 
American  and  English  cost  of  manufacture  stands : 

American.  England. 

Total  labor-cost  of  spinning ^-992  1.708 

Total  labor-cost  of  weaving 3-736  4.802 

Total  cost  of  supplies  and  other  mill  charges,  approximately  * 2. 823  3-175 

8.551  9.685 

The  labor  cost  and  the  cost  of  general  supply  and  expense  in  Switzerland 
can  not  well  be  separated  from  the  total  cost  of  spinning,  and  even  the  cost 

*Less  interest  charges  ^contained  in  English  account. 
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of  weaving  has  to  be  taken  as  a  whole ;  but,  adding  these  two  items,  the  total 
spinning  cost  of  6.06  cents  and  the  weaving  cost  of  6.95  cents,  13.01  cents, 
constitutes  the  whole  cost^  inclusive  of  interest,  general  expense,  etc.,  ot 
manufacturing  print  cloths  in  Switzerland  of  the  quality  and  width  described. 

We  have,  therefore,  8.551, 9.685,  and  10.12  (reducing  the  cost  of  Switzer- 
land to  the  length  standard  of  America)  as  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing 
in  America,  England,  and  Switzerland. 

The  selling  price  of  the  Swiss  cloth  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry,  about  a 
year  ago,  was  3  francs  per  kilogram,  equal  to  26  cents  per  pound.  The  price 
of  cotton,  inclusive  of  waste,  was  just  13  cents.  The  price  of  the  English 
cloth,  taken  per  pound,  is  23.35  cents. 

The  relative  working  capacity  of  and  wages  paid  to  weavers  in  America 
are,  according  to  information  from  one  of  the  leading  mills,  an  average  of  six 
and  three-quarters  looms  to  the  weaver.  I  have  recently  been  informed  that 
in  England  four  looms  is  the  highest  rate  of  single  weavers  making  this  class 
of  cloth.  Some  run  six  looms,  but  they  invariably  have  a  helper  to  assist 
them,  who  is  paid  by  the  weaver  out  of  his  wages.  These  are  men;  the  four- 
loom  weavers  are  mostly  women.  For  single  weavers  no  more  than  four 
looms  are  taken.  The  general  average,  taking  all  weavers,  poor  and  good, 
is  given  by  competent  judges  to  be  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  looms. 
The  average  earnings  per  loom  are  given  as  5^.  3^.,  or  say  I1.25  per  loom, 
or  averaging  earnings  for  finished  weavers  of  $$  per  week.  A  guinea  per 
week,  as  I  was  told  at  Burnley,  is  a  fair  average  for  good  single  weavers.  At 
the  rate  at  which  weaving  is  paid  this  would  indicate  for  four  looms  a  weekly 
output  of  980  yards;  but  if  we  take  the  three  and  a  half  loom  average,  01 
only  857  yards. 

I  have  statements  from  two  mills,  both  in  Lowell,  one  giving  the  earnings 
per  loom  at  81  cents.  This  would  indicate  a  weekly  earning  of  I5.08,  and 
at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  100  yards  be  an  output  of  1,270  yards  per  week. 
At  another  mill,  running  a  fairly  equal  percentage  of  looms  per  weaver,  it 
was  stated  at  the  time  of  my  visit  that  4^  cuts  of  50  yards  was  the  output  01 
one  loom  per  week,  which,  taking  an  average  of  six  looms  only,  would  be 
a  little  over  27  cuts  of  50  yards,  or  1,350  yards,  and  at  the  rate  of  40  cents 
per  100  yards  would  be  I5.40  as  the  weekly  earnings. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  earnings  of  English  weavers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  these  cotton  mills  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  American.  The 
labor-cost,  however,  by  the  piece,  cut,  or  yard  is  considerably  above.  The 
American  earnings  can  only  be  brought  up  to  the  English  earnings  by  a  con- 
siderably greater  output  by  the  American  operatives.  The  piece  rates  for 
weaving  are  not  absolutely  uniform,  and  some  differences  exist.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  a  convention  of  cotton  weavers  was  held  at  Blackburn  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  action  towards  obtaining  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  in  cotton 
weaving  in  Lancashire.  The  rates  quoted  above  are  given  by  a  manufacturer  • 
of  machinery  and  looms  in  Burnley — the  chief  seat  of  manufacture  of  print 
cloths — who  runs  a  weaving  mill  himself,  and  by  his  acquaintance  and  inti- 
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mate  knowledge  of  this  special  trade  is  capable  of  giving  the  most  accurate 
information  on  the  subject.  From  managers  of  Burnley  mills  I  obtained 
further  and  more  detailed  statemehts,  enabling  me  to  corroborate  previously 
received  information  and  bring  the  whole  to  as  nearly  a  reliable  basis  as  can 
be  received.  The  figures  are  taken  from  actual  mill  accounts,  and  leave 
neither  for  America  or  England  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  general  correctness. 

THE  SELLING   PRICE. 

The  agent  of  an  American  print-works  mill,  with  whom  I  exchanged 
views  on  the  subject  at  the  time  of  my  late  visit,  told  me  that  he  knew  that 
he  did  the  spinning  cheaper  than  they  did  it  in  England,  but  he  had  not 
known  that  the  weaving  was  done  at  a  lower  price  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land; that  if  this  were  so  they  would  be  able  to  export  print  cloth  to  Eng- 
land, which  they  were,  however,  not  able  to  do.  They  had  tried  it  in  times 
of  depression,  when  prices  were  low,  but  could  not  sell  the  goods  even  under 
a  loss. 

The  matter  seems,  however,  to  be  of  easy  explanation.  The  selling  price 
at  the  present  time  of  a  piece  of  28-inch  print  cloth  at  the  Burnley  mill  is 
^3^'  lyi^-yV^  $3' ^7'  The  ma^iufacturing  cost  from  the  yam  up,  in  labor, 
supplies,  expense,  etc.,  is  4^-.  4j^//.,  or  I1.05,  and  of  14  pounds  of  yam  at 
Sd,  per  pound,  gs,  4^/.,  or  I2.24,  and  a  total  cost  of  I3.29.  This  shows  an 
apparent  loss  of  2  cents  per  piece.  But,  as  the  mill  manager  told  me,  tKere 
is  a  small  profit  made  over  and  above  the  interest  and  dividends  on  the 
shares,  which  can  only  come  from  the  smaller  yam  weight,  than  that  indicated 
by  the  cloth  weight,  and  due  to  the  sizing  given  to  the  yam  before  weaving 
it,  or  from  cheaper  yam  prices,  which  frequently  occur,  according  to  the 
mling  price  of  cotton. 

The  price  per  yard  is  therefore  2.616  cents  in  England,  while  print 
cloth  of  this  width  and  count  sells  now  at  about  3^  or  3  J^  cents  in  America, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  ever  sold  at  less  than  3  cents.  Now,  this  differ- 
ence is  not  due  to  the  labor  cost,  which  is  cheaper  than  in  England.  No  la- 
bor in  this  particular  cotton-weaving  industry  is  so  poorly  paid  as  the  Amer- 
ican, if  taken  by  the  piece;  it  is  not  due  to  other  higher  expense,  which  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  in  England,  although  the  higher  cost  of  plant  and 
interest  charges  may  bring  incidentals  a  shade  higher;  it  is  only  to  a  small 
extent  due  to  higher  profit  rates,  or  rather  dividends,  which  at  this  present 
time  are  very  satisfactory  indeed.  In  October,  1886,  when  cotton  figured 
at  10.695  cents,  inclusive  of  waste  (it  is  somewhat  higher  now),  the  total 
cost,  exclusive  of  dividends,  per  pound,  was  19.246  cents,  or  2.766  cents  per 
yard. 

The  English  cloth,  however,  with  cotton  at  11.804  (inclusive  of  waste),  or 
about  10  per  cent,  higher,  is  sold  at  2.616,  inclusive  of  interest,  dividends, 
and  a  small  profit;  consequently  0.150  cents  less  than  the  American  net  cost. 

The  cause  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  a  different  direction,  and  it  is 
near  at  hand,  for  we  have  indicated  it  above.     The  yam  used  in  England  is 
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finer,  consequently  a  greater  length  of  yarn  to  the  pound,  which,  if  of  the 
same  number  of  picks  per  inch,  must  give  a  greater  number  of  yards  to  the 
pound  than  in  America  where  an  average  of  at  least  5  numbers  coarser  is  used.  -^^ 
True,  this  makes  the  American  goods  stouter — more  cottony — while  tlic 
English  prints  have  a  finer  yarn  but  contain  moire  dressing.  Whatever  may 
be  said  in  favor  or  against  one  or  the  other  merit  or  demerit,  the  result  is 
certainly  a  considerable  cheapening  in  the  price  of  cloth.  ^ 

Accepting  the  yam  weight  to  correspond  with  the  cloth  weight,  for  brief- 
ness' sake,  then  125  yards  of  cloth  in  Great  Britain  will  take  14  pounds  of 
yam,  and  in  America  18  pounds  of  yarn — a  clear  gain  of  4  pounds  to  the  En- 
glish manufacturer ;  a  fact  which,  without  any  further  elaboration,  will  fully 
explain  why  the  finer  yarn  goods  of  England  are  cheaper,  despite  the  higher 
labor  cost,  than  the  American  goods.  It  is  a  saving  in  the  cotton  alone  of 
4  pounds  in  1 25  yards,  or,  at  1 1  j4  cents,  46  cents,  and  in  the  yam  of  64  cents. 
Taking  the  saving  of  cotton  alone  at  the  rate  of  7  yards  to  the  pound,  there  is 
a  difference  of  ^  cents  on  the  basis  of  calculation  of  American  print  cloth, 
equal  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  manufacturing  cost,  inclusive  of  labor,  and 
equal  to  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  labor-cost  in  spinning  and  weaving. 

To  be  exact,  therefore,  adding  two-sevenths  to  the  weight  of  cotton  in 
each  yard  of  English  print  cloth,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  American  weight, 
would  give  to.  the  present  price  of  2.616  cents  additional  cost  of  cotton,  at 
two-sevenths  per  poimd  of  cloth,  at  n^  cents,  3.285  cents  per  yard,  at  7 
yards  to  the  pound,  .470  cents,  bringing  the  cloth  up  to  3.086  cents  per 
yard,  or  21.602  cents  per  pound.  The  American  cost  is  19.246  cents, 
or  zyi  cents  cheaper  per  pound,  when  put  side  by  side,  on  the  intrinsic  pierits 
of  weight.  Allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  interest 
charge,  contained  in  the  English  cost,  we  have  a  balance  left  in  favor  of 
America  sufficient  to  covw  the  higher  labor  cost  of  England  in  making 
print  cloth.  — Tunstall,  May  8,  1888. 

J.  SCHOENHOF, 
Consul, 

STRIKES  IN   HOLLAND. 


In  a  portion  of  my  annual  report  for  1887,  submitted  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 9,  1888,  relating  to  the  general  condition  of  this  country,  I  alluded  to 
the  state  of  its  manufiacturing  industries,  and  amongst  my  remarks  upon  this 
point  are  the  following: 

In  the  rates  of  wages  for  all  classes  of  labor  the  change  has  not  been  material.  They 
have  remained  about  what  they  were  the  year  before,  which  means  that  in  many  cases,  if  not 
as  a  role,  they  have  been  and  are  too  low  for  further  reduction. 

No  strikes  have  occurred  in  any  quarter  or  in  any  industry — 

I  deem  it  to  be  sufficiently  interesting  now  to  report  that  but  very  few 
days  elapsed  after  writing  the  above  when  a  strike  broke  out  in  two  of  the 

*Tlie  doUunaken  asually  take  two  to  three  numbers  finer  yarn,  than  the  numbers  by  which  the  cloth  is 
known  and  mentioned  above,  as  I  learned  at  Burnley.  The  difference  in  the  spinning  expense  is  trifling,  the 
gain  in  length  considerable. 
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cotton-weaving  mills  at  Almelo,  a  small  manufacturing  town  within  this  con- 
sular district,  which  in  certain  respects,  or  as  to  some  of  its  characterizing 
features,  stands  quite  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  strikes  which  have  hitherto 
taken  place  in  Holland,  and  'this  more  particularly  on  account  of  the  great 
pertinacity  with  which  the  proprietors  of  the  mills  endeavored  to  maintain 
their  position  in  cutting  down  or  reducing  the  wages  of  the  weavers,  who  as 
persistently  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposed  reduction,  causing  the  strike 
to  last  about  fourteen  weeks. 

The  establishments  this  refers  to  are  those  of  the  firms  Scholton  Bros.  & 
Co.  and  H.  &  B.  Scholten,  who  ordinarily  give  employment  to  from  700  to 
800  hands. 

In  January  last,  the  weavers  to  the  number  of  about  650  were  earning  per 
week,  as  is  trustworthily  represented,  at  the  rate  of  wages  as  then  paid  them 
by  the  piece,  when  working  about  sixty-six  hours  weekly,  from  5  florins,  or 
1 2,  to  7  florins,  or  |2.8o,  the  adult  workmen,  and  boys  and  girls  about  2 
florins  and  50  cents  or  |i. 

It  was  on  these  wages  that  a  reduction  of  from  5  to  7^  per  cent,  was  pro- 
posed by  the  mill  owners,  and  which  caused  such  obstinate  resistance  and  the 
strike  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

To  report  in  detail  all  that  took  place,  or  undertake  to  describe  even  but 
cursorily  the  more  prominent  occurrences  which  the  so  long  lasting  strike  led 
to,  would,  in  order  to  do  it  anyways  accurately  and  justly,  demand  previous 
investigation  on  the  subject  of  a  character  entirely  beyond  my  opportunities. 

The  unfortunate  situation  of  the  unemployed  workmen  soon  attracted 
much  general  attention  throughout  the  country,  and  efforts  were  not  wanting 
on  the  part  of  disinterested  parties  to  bring  about  some  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment between  the  employers  and  the  unemployed  workmen. 

Long-continued  failure  in  accomplishing  that  object  caused  a  great  deal  of 
deprivation  and  suffering  among  the  strikers  and  their  families,  which  was 
aggravated  and  the  more  keen  in  consequence  of  the  exceptional  severity  of 
the  past  winter. 

However,  their  condition  became  endurable,  as  considerable  aid  reached 
them  in  various  forms  and  from  different  quarters. 

The  strike  did  not  pass  over  without  some  irregularities  or  violations  of 
the  peace,  and  more  serious  excesses  were  prevented  by  stationing  for  a  time 
a  small  military  force  in  the  town. 

The  result  of  the  strike,  reached  but  few  days  ago,  amounts  to  this :  That 
the  workmen  (weavers)  finally  submitted  to  a  reduction,  on  the  average,  of 
about  2  per  cent,  from  their  old  wages,  and  all  are  now  at  work  again. 

As  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  late  strike,  I  quote  from  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  a  prominent  firm,  owners  of  a  cotton-mill  in  the  same 
district.     It  says: 

We  are  afraid  that  the  result  of  the  strike  has  embittered  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employes,  and  for  that  reason  we  foresee  that  it  will  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  industry  of  Almelo,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  ppon  that  of  our  whole 
district. 
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Strikes,  of  which  but  few  particulars  have  so  far  been  published,  are  now 
also  reported  from  the  turf-pits  districts  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Drenthe 
and  Overijssel. 

In  these  cases,  as  I  understand,  the  workmen  turf-cutters,  some  hundreds 
of  them,  stopped  work  upon  being  refused  payment  of  a  certain  increase  of 
former  wages. 

I  noticed  several  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of  disorderly  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers  in  that  section,  and  of  the  necessity  for  the  requisition  of 
some  military  force  to  put  down  or  prevent  further  disturbances. 

In  some  cases  the  land  or  pit  owners  have  agreed,  as  is  reported,  to  meet 

the  demand  of  the  laborers,  many  of  whom  resumed  work.  — Amsterdam, 

April  24y  1888. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul, 


A    KIANGSU    GUILD    AT   TIEN-TSIN. 


In  my  despatch  on  Chinese  guilds,  published  in  Consular  Report  No. 
^3  (September,  1887),  the  compiler  has  interpolated  a  mark  of  interroga- 
tion, as  follows:  **In  most  cities  (?)  each  province  has  its  own  guild.'*  The 
implication  is  that  the  text  was  not  understood.  To  thoroughly  explain  the 
statement  I  enclose  herewith  a  programme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Kiangsu 
guild  at  Tien-Tsin. 

Kiangsu,  it  will  be  noted,  is  one  of  the  southern  provinces,  while  Tien- 
Tsin  is  a  northern  city;  yet  a  guild  for  Kiangsu  people  is  to  be  established  at 
Tien-Tsin.  I  repeat  that  guilds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  of 
each  province  are  established  in  the  principal  cities. — Peking,  March  20 ^ 

1888. 

CHARLES  DEBY. 

PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  KIANGSU  GUILD  IN  TIEN-TSIN. 

.%ince  the  iDauguration  of  commerce  between  China  and  western  countries,  Tien-Tsin  has 
become  the  trade  center  of  northern  China,  which  gives  it  an  importance  beyond  that  of  any 
other  city  in  the  northern  provinces.  Indeed  its  importance  as  an  emporium  of  trade  and 
foreign  intercourse  is  so  great  that  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli  finds  it  necessary  to 
locate  his  headquarters  here.  Among  the  official  and  mercantile  classes  who  are  congr^ated 
at  this  flourishing  port,  men  from  the  province  of  Kiangsu  greatly  predominate  over  those  of 
any  other  province.  Of  the  millions  of  piculs  of  rice  which  are  sent  up  to  Tien-Tsin  every 
year,  over  one-half  come  from  the  provinces  of  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  alone.  The  shipment 
of  this  enormous  quantity  of  rice  consequently  brings  a  host  of  Kiangsu  vessels  here,  together 
with  their  crews. 

Aside  from  llie  Kiangsu  officials  and  merchants  who  are  regularly  stationed  here,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others  are  constantly  either  going  to  or  from  Pekin,  and  while  en  route 
they  stop  here  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  that  a  Kiangsu  guild  be  established 
where  fellow  provincials  who  may  have  occasion  to  stop  here  en  route  to  or  from  our  capital 
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may  find  suitable  and  convenient!^uarters  for  lodgment;  and, secondly,  such  a  guild,  by  afibrd* 
ing  a  place  where  Kiangsu  provincials  may  assemble  to  deliberate  over  matters  of  business  or 
of  public  importance,  will  serve  to  bmd  together  and  unify  their  interests. 

A  third  use  of  the  guild  would  be  that  on  all  occasions  of  importance,  public  receptions, 
and  entertainments  can  be  given  when  natives  of  Kiangsu  may  meet  together  ibr  social  con- 
vivialities. Moved  by  consideratiops  such  as  the  above,  the  prominent  members  of  the  Kiangsu 
community  in  Tientsin  have  decided  that  a  guild  is  indispensable,  and  they  have  accordingly 
taken  the  needful  steps  looking  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  project.  A  committee  has 
l>e^n  appointed,  composed  of  the  Kiangsu  officials  in  the  province  of  Giihli,  and  they  have  drawn 
up  a  set  of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  required  funds  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
undertaking. 

In  the  meantime,  pending  the  collection  of  the  funds  required,  it  has  been  decided  to  borrow 
the  money  and  proceed  with  the  building  at  once,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  from  time  to  time  as 
subscriptions  are  received.  The  following  are  the  r^ulations  enacted,  assessing  prescribed 
contributions  upon  Kiangsu  merchants  and  officials : 

I . — For  all  civil  officials  of  the  rank  of  Taotai  and  above,  and  for  all  military  officers  above 
the  rank  of  colonel,  whether  expectant  or  actually  in  office,  subscriptions  shall  be  levied  in 
accordance  with  their  means. 

2. — Officials  of  the  rink  of  prefect,  sub-prefect,  deputy  sub-prefect,  magistrate,  and  all 
others  of  that  class,  shall  each  be  required  to  contribute  a  sum  of  100  taels  annually,  beginning 
with  this  year,  and  continuing  for  five  years. 

3. — Officials  below  the  rank  of  prefect  and  magistrate,  although  expectant,  yet  if  they  have 
salaried  employment,  shall  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  their  one  month's  salary,  this  to  con- 
tinue for  five  years. 

4.  Secretaries,  clerks,  and  all  of  that  class  employed  in  yam^ns  who  derive  considerable 
perquisites  shall  contribute  annually  2  per  cent,  of  their  income,  collectible  for  five  years. 

5.  Beginning  with  this  year  and  continuing  until  the  debt  contracted  in  the  building  of 
the  guild  is  cancelled,  officials  who  are  natives  of  Kiangsu,  and  who  may  have  occasion  to 
pass  through  Tientsin  en  route  to  or  from  Peking  shall  be  required  to  contribute  toward  the 
general  fund,  each  according  to  his  ability.  And  when  the  guild  is  finished,  it  will  be  ready 
to  accommodate  those  who  have  helped  towards  its  establishment. 

6.  Subscription  books  will  be  sent  to  the  Kiangsu  officials  of  other  provinces  in  order 
that  they  may  contribute  toward  the  guild  fund,  thus  to  hasten  the  final  completion  of  the 
project. 

7.  llie  establishment  of  the  guild  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kiangsu  merchants  as  well 
as  the  officials,  the  former  should  contribute  each  according  to  his  means,  their  contributioDs 
being  collectible  twice  yearly  imtil  the  end  of  five  years. 

8.  Steamers  conveying  rice  from  Kiangsu,  for  every  10  piculs  of  rice  transported  shall 
pay  an  assessed  contribution  of  2  candareens,  until  the  expiry  of  three  3rears ;  and  rice  junks 
shall  pay  6  candareens  for  every  10  piculs  of  rice  transported,  this  contribution  being  asses- 
sable for  five  years. 

The  above  regulations  are  enacted  with  reference  only  to  the  establishment  of  the  guild. 
When  it  is  completed,  further  rules  will  be  devised  for  its  permanent  organization  and  man- 
agement, and  these  rules  will  be  printed  and  circulated  among  those  interested.  All  sub- 
scriptions are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  head  telegraph  office  in  Tientsin,  and  will  be  received  by 
the  firm  of  Yil  T'ung  Hdng. 
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SAN    DOMINGO    ENTERPRISES. 


The  Govermnent  has  signed  a  contract  with  French  bankers  for  a  loa^  of  2l,o0o,oco 
francs  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  receiving  for  the  same  15,000,000  francs,  as  follows:  Five 
million  with  which  to  pay  the  Hartmont  repudiated  loan,  5,000,000  in  munitions  and  vessels 
of  war,  and  5,ooo/xx>  toward  cancelling  the  present  indebtedness  of  the  Government.  I  have 
to  report  two  important  American  enterprises  already  contracted  for.  The  one  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  Ozama  river  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  McKay,  he  receiving  the  usufruct  of  the 
bridge  for  thirty  years,  p«ying  to  the  city  council  an  average  of  12^  per  cent,  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds, after  which  date  the  bridge  to  become  the  property  of  the  city  council.  I  think  this  a 
very  important  and  lucrative  concession  for  Mr.  McKay.  Another  enterprise  of  importance 
is  a  concession  granted  to  certain  Hartford  capitalists  through  Mr.  H.  M.  Linnell,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  Mr.  WilHam  St.  John,  of  New  York,  for  lighting  the  city  with  the  system  of 
electric  lighting. — San  Domingo,  Aprils,  1888, 

H.  C.  C.  ASTWOOD, 

Consul. 


DUTCH   STEAMSHIP   LINE  TO  CARACAO. 


A  new  line  of  steamships,  the  Royal  Dutch  and  West  India  Steamships, 
receiving  subsidies,  will  now  compete  for  the  trade  our  ships  have  built  up, 
and  having  no  dockage  to  pay,  it  puts  the  American  steamships  in  a  very 
unfavorable  position. — Curasao,  April  27 ^  1888 . 

L.  B.  SMITH. 

ConsuL 

THE  BEET-SUGAR   INDUSTRY  IN   GERMANY. 

Many  things  which  were  formerly  coimted  articles  of  luxury  have  now 
entered  into  general  and  daily  use,  and  are  reckoned  as  indispensable  to  life 
and  comfortr  This  is  due  to  the  great  change  which  has  come  over  our 
habits  and  customs.  As  the  relations  between  the  different  countries  and 
people  of  the  world  have  become  more  intimate,  and  their  means  of  com- 
munication speedier,  competition  in  international  trade  and  commerce  has 
grown  sharper  and  more  active.  A  wider  theoretical  knowledge  and  a  pro- 
founder  technical  skill  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  labor.  The  products 
of  labor  have  been  thereby  cheapened,  the  cost  of  living  consequently  re- 
duced, while  hand  in  hand  with  the  increased  consumption  there  has  been 
an  imprecedented  increase  of  production.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
sugar. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  supply  of  sugar  in  Europe 
scarcely  equaled  half  a  million  meter  centner.  *  In  1 730  the  import  of  this 
article  to  Europe  was  estimated  at  a  little  over  a  million  meter  centner. 
To-day  the  annual  consumption  of  raw  sugar  in  England  alone  amounts 
approximately  to  eleven  million  meter  centners.  According  to  authentic 
sources,  moreover,  in  the  year  1867,  the  total  annual  production  of  colonial 
sugar  (cane  sugar)  amounted  to  14  million  meter  centners,  while  at  present 
it  reaches  fiar  above  thirty  million.     Of  beet  sugar,  the  annual  production  of 

*A  meter  centner  is  equal  to  X 10  pounds.  /^^  t 
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which  was  at  that  time  only  three  and  one-half  million  meter  centners, 
twenty-five  million  meter  centners  are  now  annually  consumed.  In  the 
saccharine  constituents  of  the  native  German  sugar  beet,  cane  sugar,  formerly 
exclusively  used,  has  found  a  mighty  competitor. 

It  is  from  the  sugar  cane,  saccharum  officinaruniy  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  world's  supply  of  sugar  is  obtained.  The  American  continent,  with  its 
adjacent  islands,  constitutes  undoubtedly  the  most  productive  source,  while 
the  Island  of  Cuba  is  the  largest  sugar-growing  country  in  the  world,  having 
produced  in  1849  about  220,000  meter  tons;  in  1859,  415,000  meter  tons; 
in  1870,  660,000  meter  tons;  in  1881,  521,000  meter  tons,  and  in  1882, 
606,000  meter  tons.  On  the  South  American  continent  Brazil  ranks  first  as 
a  sugar-producing  country,  and,  after  Cuba,  furnishes  the  largest  supply  of 
sugar  cane.  In  the  harvest  of  i860-' 61  Brazil  exported  rather  more  than 
650,000  meter  centners,  and  in  i876-'77  as  much  as  1,800,000  meter 
centners.  Since  1879,  notwithstanding  various  circumstances,  which  tended 
to  paralyze  the  trade,  the  export  of  sugar  from  Brazil  has  averaged  more  than 
2,000,000  meter  centners.  In  the  extraordinary  good  harvest  year  of 
i88o-'8i  it  rose  to  over  two  and  one-half  million  meter  centners,  and  in 
i88i-*82,  in  which  year  the  sugar-canfe  harvest  was  generally  unfavorable, 
equaled,  quite  unexpectedly,  2,200,000  meter  centners. 

The  following  comparative  estimate  shows  the  present  average  production 
of  colonial  sugar  in  all  sugar-growing  coimtries.  Owing  to  unavoidable 
circumstances  the  figures  are  in  some  instances  only  approximate: 

Meter  centners, 

Cuba  (production) * 6,000,000 

Brazil  (export) 2, 500,000 

British  West  Indies  (expcHt) » i,Soo,ooo 

United  States  of  America  (production) 1,500,00c 

French  West  Indies  (production) .• 950,000 

British  Guiana  (export) , 850,000 

Peru  (production) 630,000 

Venezuela  (production) 4^,000 

Argentine  Republic  (production) 230,000 

Dutch  Guiana  (export) 140,000 

San  Domingo  (production) 63,000 

Mexico  (export) 40,000 

San  Salvador  (export) 25,000 

British  Honduras  (export) 25,000 

Nicaragua  (export) 5,O0O 

French  Guiana  (production) 2,000 

Toted  in  America 15, 180,000 

Java  (production) 2,500,000 

China  (production) 2,500,000 

Philippine  Islands  (export) 2,000,000 

British  East  Indies  (export) Hf". 330,000 

Siam  (export) *. „  iB,ooo 

Total  in  Asia 7,348,000 
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Hawaii  (export) , 300,(^00 

Queenslaxul  (pixxluctioD) 210,000 

New  South  Wales  (production) » 90,000 

Fiji  Blands  (productioD) 10,000 

Total  in  Australia  and  Polynesia 610,000 

Mauritius  (production) *  i,  350,00a 

Reunion  (production) 320,000 

Egypt  (production) * 430,000 

Natal  (export) 120,000 

Mayotte  (production) 40,000 

Nossi  B6  (production) 20,000 

Total  in  Africa. 2, 280,  ooo 

Spain 380^000 

Total  in  Europe ~^     380,000 

The  total  production  of  colonial  sugar  in  the  world  amounts,  therefore,  to 
25,689,000  meter  centners.  To  this  amount,  however,  must  be  added,  first, 
the  cane  sugar  produced  in  countries  other  than  those  above  mentioned,  and 
secondly,  the  home  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in  places  from  which  the  ex- 
port has  alone  been  stated.  The  total  amount  of  sugar  produced  from 
sugar  cane  may  then  be  reckoned  at  considerably  more  than  twenty-five 
million  meter  centners;  in  fact,  a  total  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-seven  mill- 
ions could  not  be  regarded  as  an  exaggerated  estimate. 

Great,  however,  as  the  importance  and  growth  of  the  cane-sugar  indus- 
try as  shown  by  the  above  figures  most  undoubtedly  are,  the  vastness  of  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  by  all  nations  during  the  past  twenty 
years  is  first  seen  when  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  development  of 
beet  sugar  and  that  of  colonial  sugar  as  articles  of  commerce. 

Professor  Achard,  a  pupil  of  the  highly  meritorious  discoverer  of  the 
new  method  of  beet-sugar  manufacture,  Professor  Markgraf,  of  the  Berlin 
University,  whose  death  occurred  in  1782,  started  on  his  farm  ''Cunem,*'  in 
Lower  Silesia,  at  the  turn  of  the  past  and  present  century,  with  the  aid 
of  and  under  the  protection  of  Frederic  William  III.,  the  then  reigning 
king  of  Prussia,  the  first  beet-sugar  factory  in  Europe.  This  new  indus- 
try, however,  owing  to  various  causes,  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until  much 
later.  France,  in  fact,  which  had  in  1837  no  less  than  585  beet-sugar  facto- 
ries, producing  50,000  meter  centners  of  beet  sugar  annually,  was  the  first 
country  in  which  the  industry  in  question  can  be  said  to  have  struck  firm 
root.  Germany  followed  slowly  in  the  wake  of  her  neighbor.  In  1837  she 
had  only  122  beet-sugar  factories  in  operation  with  an  annual  production  of 
only  14,400  meter  centners  of  sugar  from  254,000  meter  centners  of  beets. 

New,  and  almost  exclusively  European,  the  beet-sugar  industry  supplied 
the  world's  market  in  1882-3  with  21,455,340  meter  centners  of  sugar;  in 
i883-'4  with  22,400,000  meter  centners,  and  in  i886-'7  with  approximately 
23,672,000  meter  centners,  or  scarcely  14  per  cent,  less  than  the  old  colonial 
sugar  industry,  which  is  distributed  over  the  tropic  and  temperate  zones  of 
the  whole  earth. 
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At  the  present  date  the  beet-sugar  production  amounts  in  meter  tons,  at 
I, ooo  kilograms,  to — 


Countries. 


i876-'77. 


i88i-'82. 


i88a-'83. 


i883-'84. 


i884-'85. 


i885-'86. 


i886-'87. 


In  Germany 

In  Austria-Hungary.... 

In  Franc^ 

In  Russia  and  Poland. 

In  Ddgium 

In  Netherlands 

In  other  countries 

Total  production.. 


Toms. 
389, 43a 
34^,553 
343. >8a 
350,000 
45,628 
16,078 
10,000 


Tons. 

599»7a2 
4",ot5 

393,269 

308,779 

73,136 

90,000 

10,000 


Toms. 
848,124 
473,002 
433, >94 
384,491 

83,723 
35,000 
10,000 


Toms. 

935,000 

435.000 

450,000 

300,000 

90,000 

30,000 

xo.ooo 


Tons. 
,133,030 
450,000 
475.000 
330,000 
93,000 
35,000 


Tons. 
808,100 
475.000 
460,000 
3«5.ooo 
90,000 
32,000 
10,000 


Tons. 

985,600 

460,600 

465,000 

390,000 

93,000 

35.000 

10,000 


»,  195,563 


1, 8x5,931 


3,145,534 


3,340,000 


3,369.300 


These  fipjures,  however,  only  show  the  extensive  development  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  not  the  more  important  development,  which  must 
certainly  be  considered  as  the  true  cause  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  beet-sugar. 

This  intensive  development  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  extracted 
from  the  official  statistics  of  the  German  Empire  on  beet-sugar  manufacture : 

SlaiisHcs  of  the  average  production  of  sugar  and  molasses  during  the  years  18 j6  to  1887, 


■  I 

Q 

i836-'37 

i84o-'45 

i845-'55 

i86o-'65 

x87o-'75 

«875-'76 

'878-' 79 

i88o-*8i 

i88i-'83 

i883-'83 

1883-84 

i884-'85 

xS85-'86.... 
iS86-'87.... 


Annual  average 

amount  of  beets  con- 

tuxned. 


In  all  ke- 
tones gen- 
erally, in 
000  m.  c. 


Per-lac- 
toryinooo 


w    «<    u 

lb 


•5  s 


6 


!  I 


AvenifiQ  prsducttoii 
of- 


Ra.wsug;tr 


AToUutct 
per  ccdU 


123 

xx6 

321 

353 
333 
333 
334 

333 
343 
^58 
376 
408 

379 
401 


353.5 
•  3,067.7 
9,238.9 
17,931.  & 
39,530.6 
4X,6x3.8 
46,387.4 
63.323.0 
62,719.5 

87,47»-5 
89,x8x.3 
104,026.8 
70,703.x 
83,066.  7 


3.  X 

X7.8 

4X.8 

70.9 
9X.7 

"5.3 
X4X.8 

184.3 
183.9 

344- 3 
337.3 

254.9 
177.3 
907.x 


14.  X 
129.9 
70X.8 
1,434.4 
3,513.4 
3,580.5 
4,261.5 
5.559- » 
5,997.2 

8,3x9.9 
9,4ox.o 
XI, 230. 3 
8,o8x.4 
9,856.3 


10.9 
70.4 

333- 7 
403.0 
840.8 
1,389.5 
«,336.5 
1,649.8 
1,508.x 
X, 963.x 
3,079.7 
3,596.9 
x,8ox.7 
9,X58.8 


"5.5 
x,xi9.s 
3,  "5. 5 
5,139.5 
7.803.5 
10,3x4.5 
13,153.5 
16,694.0 
17,484.6 

33,  •?36.  3 
35,003.9 
37,533.6 
19,587.6 
34,579.3 


x8.oo 

15.91 

r3.66 
X3.50 
11.75 
XX. 6a 
X0.86 

11-37 
X0.46 

XO.47 
10.54 
X0.79 
XX. 03 
XX. 86 


5.50 
6.30 

7-57 
8.00 

8.53 
8.60 

9.3Z 

8.80 
9.56 
9.51 
10.54 
X0.79 

11.43 

XX. 87 


4.30 

3.38 

3.54 

3.33 
9.96 

3.39 
9.80 

9.69 
9.40 
9.94 
a.  33 
9.50 
3.55 
9.60 


According  to  these  figures  the  quantity  of  beets  requisite  to  produce  one 
meter  centner  of  raw  sugar  has  declined  in  the  German  Customs  Union  since 
1836  by  40  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  the  less  valuable  molasses  by  45  per 
cent.,  while  the  gain  in  raw  sugar  has  risen  by  75  per  cent.  The  efficiency 
of  the  individual  factories  in  producing  raw  sugar  has  increased  by  20.202 
per  cent.,  and  the  total  production  by  59.200  per  cent.     The  superior  yield 
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of  saccharine  matter  from  the  beets  is  attributed  only  in  a  small  degree  to 
the  larger  average  intrinsic  quantity  of  sugar  gradually  produced  by  rational 
culture  in  the  beets  consumed.  It  is  far  more  the  result  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  internal  economy 
of  the  sugar  factories. 

The  enterprise  which  the  Germans  have  shown  in  their  application  of 
science  and  new  technical  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  shown 
by  the  following  facts  and  statistics: 

In  the  German  Empire  were  operated  in  the  years — 

i87i-'72,  in  a  total  of  311  factories,  52  with  diflfusion,  259  with  presses. 

i875-'76,  in  a  total  of  332  factories,  157  with  diffusion,  175  with  presses. 

i882-'83,  in  a  total  of  358  factories,  343  with  diffusion,  15  with  presses. 

i886-'87,  in  a  total  of  401  factories,  397  with  diffusion,  4  with  presses. 

In  1 886-* 87  401  sugar  factories  were  in  operation  in  Germany,  while  a 
large  additional  number  were  either  planned  or  in  course  of  construction. 
No  less  than  147,782  hectares  of  land  were  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of 
beets  (i  hectare  equals  2.471  acres),  the  average  crop  being  300  meter 
centners  to  the  hectare.  The  production  of  raw  sugar  amounted  to  9,856,278 
meter  centners,  that  of  molasses  to  2,158,872  meter  centners,  or  12,015,150 
meter  centners  of  salable  produce. 

Germany  exported  in  i886-'87,  raw  sugar,  5,136,039  meter  centners, 
valued  at  188,234,829  marks;  refined  sugar,  1,303,789  meter  centners,  valued 
at  101,043,649  marks;  sirup  and  molasses,  243,508  meter  centners,  valued  at 
2,725,138  marks;  total  beet-sugar  produce  export,  6,685,336  meter  centners, 
valued  at  292,oo3,6i6marks.  Thevalueof  the  export  in  1882  was  156,770,000 
marks,  and  in  1881 151,898,000  marks,  so  that  from  1881  to  1882  an  increase 
of  4,897,000  marks  took  place,  and  from  1881  to  1887  an  increase  of 
140, 1 0561 6  marks.  The  principal  portion  of  the  beet  sugar  manufactured  in 
Germany  is  exported  to  England.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  English  import  stated  as  of  German  origin  may  have  come 
from  Germany  only  in  transit.  Nevertheless  the  German  sugar  industry 
most  undoubtedly  dominates  the  English  market.  In  fact  Germany,  with 
her  present  annual  production  of  9,856,200  meter  centners  of  raw  sugar,  is 
without  doubt  the  chief  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the 
beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  experiments,  however,  which 
have  been  made  at  a  vast  sacrifice  of  energy  and  capital,  have  entirely  failed. 
This  deplorable  experience,  so  dearly  purchased,  is  partly  due  to  the  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  beets,  inferior  apparatus,  and  mismanagement. 

The  following  tables.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  compiled  from  the  official  statistics 
of  the  German  Empire  for  the  beet-sugar  industry,  give  a  clear  and  very 
comprehensive  idea  of  its  vast  extent  and  profitableness. — Barmen,  April 
27,  j888. 

JOSEPH  FALKENBACH, 

Consul, 
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The  question  of  the  hour  in  France,  the  all-important  subject  which 
most  engages  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  is  the  extreme  depression 
which  has  fallen  upon  jagricultural  interests  in  this  country  and  the  steadily 
increasing  embarrassments  which  now  weigh  upon  proprietors  and  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  It  is  only  within  a  few  months  past,  since  the  statistics  of  last 
year's  vintage  and  harvests  were  published,  that  the  real  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion has  been  generally  understood  and  openly  discussed.  It  is  the  nature 
of  agricultural  misfortunes  to  operate  more  or  less  silently.  If  a  great 
financial  house  becomes  bankrupt,  if  a  foreign  war  seems  imminent,  or  an 
army  loses  a  battle,  the  effect  upon  markets  and  values  is  immediate  and 
often  exaggerated.  But  a  short  crop,  the  touch  of  blight  or  epidemic  upon 
the  fields  or  the  flocks  of  the  farmer,  anything  in  short  which  discourages 
rural  investments,  may  even  increase  the  value  of  the  corporate  and  public 
securities  with  which  capitalists  and  financial  writers  are  chiefly  concerned, 
'f'he  values  of  food  products  are  no  longer  governed  by  local  harvests,  and 
since  breadstuff's  and  meats  have  grown  steadily  cheaper  during  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  industrial  classes,  in  cities  and  villages,  should 
have  supposed,  as  long  as  their  employment  and  wages  continued,  that  all 
was  going  well. 

From  this  delusion  there  has  come  during  the  past  few  months  a  general 
and  rude  awakening.  The  vintage  of  1887  was  not  only  the  smallest  that 
had  been  gathered  for  many  years,  but  the  prices  at  which  the  new  wine  was 
sold  were  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
the  values  of  all  domestic  animals  there  has  been  a  decline  estimated  at  from 
45  to  50  per  cent,  during  the  past  six  years.  In  presence  of  a  constantly 
increasing  product  of  foreign  wheat  and  a  declining  market,  the  increased 
duties  on  cereals  imported  into  France  have  simpy  augmented  the  revenues 
of  the  Government,  without  more  than  slightly  enhancing  the  local  prices  of 
breadstuff's.  Wheat  growing  in  France  no  longer  yields  a  profit  to  the 
farmer,  whose  situation  has  bfecome  so  embarrassing  that  some  of  the  more 
radical  French  economists  now  declare  that  the  only  possible  means  of  sal- 
vation for  the  agriculture  of  Central  Europe  will  be  for  France,  Gennany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  to  sink  all  political  antipathies  and  jealousies  and  form  an 
international  customs  union  to  exclude  all  food  products  from  Russia,  India, 
Australia,  and  America. 

In  a  report  from  this  consulate,  dated  the  28th  December  last,  some 
account  was  given  of  the  steadily  decreasing  acreage  and  annual  product  of 
the  vineyards  which  constitute  the  principal,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  French  agriculture.  It  is  proposed  to  now  examine  briefly  the 
effect  of  this  decline  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people.  In  1877 
there  was  a  full  vintage,  and  the  agricultural  classes  in  France  were  prosper- 
ous and  content. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  acreage  of  productive  vineyards  from 
year  to  year  since  that  period,  the  varying  vintage,  and  the  progress  of  wine 
exportation  and  import : 


Yean. 


Acreat;ein 
vines. 


■Vintage. 


Wine. 


Imports.         Export*;. 


»877 

X878 

»879 "... 

i8«o. 

1881 

1882 

X883 

1884 ; 

X885 , 

sS86 

Average  for  ten  years 
1887 

Defidt 


Acres. 
5,798,53* 
5,673,688 
5,S39,<»4 
8,447,586 
5,436,3x7 
5» 276, 733 
5,i79»3a9^ 
5,043,  oox 
4,9x9,017 
4,841,2x4 


Hectciittrs. 
56,405,000 
48,729,000 
25,770,000 
29,667,000 
34,X39,ooo 
30,886,000 
36,029,000 
34,781,000 
28,536,000 
25,063,000 


Hectoliters. 
707,000 
1,603,000 
2,938,000 
7,2x9,000 
7,839,000 

7,537,a» 
8,980,000 
8,115,000 
8,182,000 
11,011,000 


Hectoliters. 
3,102,000 
2,796,000 
3,047,000 
2,488,000 
2,572,000 
2,618,000 
3,093,000 
2,470,000 
2,580,000 
2,704,000 


5,3x5,435 
4,804,262 


35,000,060 
24,333,329 


6,4i3,<»o 
10,582,000 


2,747,000 
2,187,000 


5xx,x67 


10,666,671 


•4,169,000 


t 560, 000 


*  Increase. 


t  Decrease. 


Commenting  upon  these  sadly  eloquent  statistics,  the  Journal  de  TAgri- 
culture  enters  upon  a  calculation  to  find  what  has  been  the  actual  loss  which 
France  has  sustained  through  this  decline  in  her  wine  product.  Assuming 
1877  as  a  normal  year,  estimating  the  average  market  value  of  each  year's 
vintage  at  20  francs  per  hectoliter  and  funding  at  5  per  cent,  interest  the 
cumulating  deficits  of  each  subsequent  year,  the  writer  constructs  the  follow- 
ing exhibit: 


Yean. 


Deficit  compared 
with  1877 


X878... 
1879  ~. 
2880... 
x88x... 
i88a». 
X883... 
X884... 
X885... 
x886... 
X887... 


Hectoliters. 
56,405,000 

48, 729, 000 
25, 770,000 
29,667,000 
34,x39,ooo 
30,886,000 
36,099,000 
34,78%ooo 
28,536,000 
25,063,000 
24,333»329 


Francs. 

X,X28,XOO,000 

974,580,000 
5x5,400,000 
593,340,000 
582,780,000 
617,720,000 
720,580,000 
695,620,000 
570,720,000 
501,260,000 
486,666,580 


Francs. 


'53,520,000 
612,700,000 
534,760,000 
445,320,000 
5x0,380,000 
407,520,000 
432,480,000 
557»  380,000 
526,740,000 
641,433,420 


Deficit 

Cumulative  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  each  year's  deficit.^.. 


4,922,233,420 
257,742,812 


Total  loss.. 


5,179,976,232 


There  is  thus  demonstrated,  according  to  this  calculation,  a  net  loss  of 
more  than  ^1,000,000,000,  which  has  fallen  upon  the  agriculturists  of  France 
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in  ten  years  through  the  diminished  product  of  the  vine  alone.  Nor  is  this 
all.  In  1877  the  exports  of  wine  were  more  than  four  times  greater  than  the 
imports,  while  in  1887  the  imports  were  five  times  greater  than  the  exports, 
and  the  adverse  balance  of  value  goes  to  augment  the  steadily  increasing 
drain  upon  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Figures  so  vast  as  the  foregoing  are  not  easily  comprehensible  to  the 
average  intelligence,  and  in  order  to  put  the  case  into  a  concrete  and  more 
practicable  form,  a  recent  writer  (Mr.  Cazeaux)  cites  as  an  illustration  a 
farmer  owning  fifty  acres  of  good  vine  land,  which  produced  a  fair  average 
quality  of  ordinary  wine,  such  as  sold  ten  years  ago  for  20  francs  per  hecto- 
liter at  the  close  of  the  autumn  vintage.  In  1887  this  man  raised  564  hecto- 
liters of  wine,  which  he  sold  for  11,280  francs.  All  expenses  of  cultivation, 
taxes,  utensils,  and  maintenance  of  family  are  carefully  put  down,  and 
amounted  for  that  year  to  9,900  francs,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  1,380  francs, 
which  was  invested  as  savings  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  From  that  date  the 
wine  crop  of  this  farmer  for  each  subsequent  year  is  made  to  fluctuate  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  gross  vintage  of  the  entire  country,  so  that  in  1878 
his  vines  yielded  only  487  hectoliters  and  257  in  1879.  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  latter 
year  the  short  crop  caused  an  advance  in  the  price  of  new  wines,  and  our 
peasant's  257  hectoliters  were  sold  for  25  francs  each.  He  also  reduced  by 
one-quarter  his  consumption  of  meat  and  made  several  other  economies,  for 
all  of  which  due  credit  is  given.  Nevertheless  his  expenses  for  1879  exceeded 
his  receipts  by  1,800  francs,  so  that  the  savings  of  1877  were  absorbed,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  borrow  420  francs  to  balance  the  accounts  of  that  disastrous 
year. 

In  this  way  the  fortunes  of  this  honest  cultivator,  who  stands  as  the  type 
of  an  immense  class  in  France,  are  followed  in  minute  detail  through  the  ten 
years  which  closed  with  the  season  of  1887.  By  reason  of  the  cheapening 
of  clothing,  meat,  and  bread,  he  had  been  able  to  make  some  economies ; 
but  these  fell  so  short  of  balancing  the  deficit  in  his  crop,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  vine  culture  with  sulphide  of  carbon  and  other  remedies  for  phylloxera, 
oidium,  mildew,  etc.,  that  at  the  end  of  the  decade  he  finds  himself  tn 
extremisy  his  implements  and  buildings  worn  out  and  suffering  for  repairs 
which  he  can  not  afford  to  make,  and  his  land  burdened  with  mortgages, 
the  interest  of  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  pay.  For  the  large  class  of  small 
farmers  who  cultivate  leased  land  the  case  is  still  worse,  for  in  addition  to 
all  the  foregoing  difficulties  they  have  the  annual  rent  of  their  land  to  pay. 
If,  instead  of  being  a  wine-grower,  our  farmer  lives  in  northern  or  central 
France  and  devotes  himself  to  wheat  growing  his  case  is  scarcely  better. 
The  wheat  that  he  sold  for  28  to  30  francs  per  lOo  kilos  ten  years  ago  now 
commands  but  1 7  to  20  francs.  Every  bushel  he  harvests  has  been  grown  at 
a  loss.  The  market  is  dominated  by  imported  wheat  from  Russia,  India, 
and  America,  which  sells  for  16.50  to  19  francs  per  cental,  prices  with  which 
he  can  never  successfully  compete.  If  he  is  a  grower  of  cattle,  hogs,  or 
j^eep  the  case  is  even  worse,  and  for  a  similar  reason.     Imported  wool,  beef. 
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pork,  frozen  mutton,  and  hides  are  sold  at  prices  which  leave  him  hopelessly 
out  of  competition.  The  great  government  contracts  for  cured  meats  for 
the  French  army  and  navy  are  filled  in  Chicago  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
lumber  and  many  other  coarse  materials  the  case  is  equally  forbidding.  Staves 
from  Trieste,  doors,  window-frames,  and  dressed  flooring  from  Sweden  and 
Canada,  are  offered  at  any  French  seaport  for  less  than  the  native  lumber  in 
the  rough  cost  here  ten  years  ago. 

China,  Japan,  and  cheap  quick  transportation  have  ruined  French  silk 
culture.  Aniline  dyes  have  destroyed  the  culture  of  madder,  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  made  the  fortune  of  a  large  district  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 

There  is,  in  fact,  not  a  single  agricultural  or  natural  product  of  France 
which  is  not  now  produced  in  profusion  by  new  countries  at  a  comparatively 
nominal  cost,  and  the  same  is  true,  with  but  trifling  variations,  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  In  Italy  there  is  not  sufficient  capital  to  employ  the  legions  of 
willing  laborers,  and  this  redundant  population  is  pouring  in  steadily  increas- 
ing increasing  streams  to  North  and  South  America.  In  Germany  emigration 
has  reached  proportions  which  are  thought  likely,  unless  checked,  to  com- 
promise the  vitality  and  industrial  capacity  of  the  race. 

Such  is  the  situation,  such  the  problem,  which  modern  civilization  has 
entailed  upon  the  governments  of  central  and  western  Europe.  France,  with 
her  many  technical  industries,  her  frugal  and  industries  people,  and  her  vast 
accumulated  wealth,  has  hitherto  been  able  to  meet  this  steady  decline  in 
her  agriculture  bravely  and  hopefully,  but  the  strain  is  now  beginning  to 
be  seriously  felt.  The  population  of  many  rural  departments  is  steadily 
diminishing  as  the  discouraged  peasants  abandon  the  hard  struggle  and  seek 
employment  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  where  the  labor  market  is  already 
overstocked,  and  the  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor  becomes  more 
desperate  day  by  day. 

*  There  are  in  Marseilles  alone  more  than  50,000  Italians,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  ordinary  laborers  and  who  enact  here  a  r6le  similar  to  that  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  a  few  years  ago. 

n. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  present  agricultural  and  industrial  situation  which 
confronts  the  people  of  France.  It  is  recognized  that  unless  some  general 
and  effective  remedy  can  be  devised  there  will  be  in  store  still  darker  days, 
not  only  for  this  country  but  for  the  whole  of  central  Europe,  The  recourse 
of  protective  duties  has  been  tried ;  but,  on  the  whole,  with  only  negative 
results,  and  public  opinion  is  dividing  men  into  two  great  camps — the  extreme 
protectionists  and  the  advocates  of  free  trade.  Without  venturing  any 
judgment  or  opinion  upon  this  complicated  question,  it  is  fairly  within  the 
province  of  Hhis  report  to  state  substantially  the  attitudes  and  arguments  of 
the  opposing  parties. 

The  extreme  protectionists  follow  ^mainly  the  lines  indicated  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Peez,  the  Austrian  economist,  in  his  notable  pamphlet  "Ameri- 
kanische  Konkurrenz,"  published  in  1881,  viz:  **That  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  transportation  have  revolutionized  international/commercial 
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relations  aiid  placed  the  old  and  worn  countries  of  central  Europe  at  such  a 
disadvantage  as  to  not  only  justify  but  compel  a  resort  to  high  import  tariffs 
or  absolute  exclusion  of  food  products  from  th»  United  States  and  other  new 
and  highly  productive  countries."  Advocates  of  this  faith  point  to  the 
phenomenal  prosperity  of  the  United  States  under  a  protective  system,  and 
to  the  rapid  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  certain  branches  of 
manufacture  in  Germany  under  the  high  import  duties  and  export  bounties 
which  have  prevailed  in  that  country  during  the  past  ten  yeare.  They  insist 
that  protective  duties  on  cereals  and  meats  have  failed  to  be  effective  in  France 
only  because  they  have  not  been  high  enough,  and  urge  that  they  be  made 
practically  prohibitive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  and  operative  classes,  the  merchants 
and  vessel  owners  of  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux,  the  railway  managers 
and  the  great  army  of  wage-earners  cry  out  against  protective  duties  on  food 
as  barbarous,  and  demand  that  the  present  duties  on  cereals,  meats,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  all  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  shall  be  abolished. 

Perhaps  the  case  of  the  free-trade  party  has  been  nowhere  more  cleverly 
and  forcibly  argued  than  in  the  publications  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  London,  an  association  which  includes  the  more  prominent 
French  business  men  who  are  established  at  the  British  capital.  In  the 
periodical  bulletins  of  this  society,  which  are  circulated  largely  throughout 
France,  are  given  reports  and  statistics  comparing  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  two  countries,  the  relative  cost  of  food  and  clothing>  the  ^peed  and 
cost  of  freight  transport  by  rail,  and  many  other  things,  quite  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  France.  Bread  costs  30  per  cent,  and  meat  20  per  cent,  more 
at  Paris  than  at  London ;  petroleum,  19  centimes  per  litre  against  50  and  60 
in  France,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  the  necessities  of  daily  living. 
The  society  insists  that  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  France  are  being 
ruined  by  protective  duties  and  demands. 

The  abolition,  total,  immediate  and  without  conditions,  of  all  monopolies  and  protecdve 
duties  whatsoever  which  affect  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  navigation. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  the  statesmen  of  not  only  France,  but  of 
her  continental  neighbors  as  well,  are  seeking  to  discover  paths  which, 
wilhout  unduly  sacrificing  agriculture  on  the  one  hand  or  commerce  and 
manufactures  on  the  other,  and  the  national  revenues  above  all,  shall  lead  to 
prosperity  and  relief.  The  more  deeply  this  problem  is  studied  the  more 
formidable  its  diflSculties  appear. — Marseilles,  May  2,  1888. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

ConsuL 

CONDITION    OF    THE  WORKING  GLASSES    IN   GERMANY. 


The  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  can  not 
be  said  to  have  undergone  any  special  dangers  in  the  large  manufacturing 
cities  of  Germany  during  the  last  year.  At  the  opening  of  the  last  session 
of  the  Reichstag  it  was  announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  that  a  gov- 
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ernment  bill  would  shortly  be  introduced  to  provide  for  state  pensions  to 
work  people  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  to  support  themselves.  The 
effect  of  this  measure,  if  accepted  by  the  confederate  German  governments, 
would  be  of  an  epoch-making  character.  It  would  do  much  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  a  class  rendered  bitter  and  discontented  by  neglect,  and  would  go 
farther  to  stop  the  dissemination  and  reduce  the  popularity  of  social  demo 
cratic  views  than  any  amount  of  repressive  legislation.  The  law,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  passed,  so  that  the  general  situation  is  still  much  as  it  was. 

Among  the  most  prominent  changes  to  which  I  may  point  is  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  juvenile  workers.  The  employment  of  children  in  some 
large  cities  does  not,  as  a  rule,  offer  any  occasion  for  special  criticism.  The 
little  ones  are  mostly  engaged  in  such  branches  of  industry  as  the  manufacture 
of  fancy  paper,  drapery,  artificial  flowers,  etc.,  by  which  their  strength  is  not 
overtaxed,  but  on  the  contrary  the  work  is  both  light  and  healthy.  The 
increase  in  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  is,  however,  a  much  more 
serious  matter.  It  frequently  happens  that  boys  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  even  younger,  when  school  obligations  have  not  ceased,  are 
employed  on  steam  brick-yards  in  company  with  men,  more  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  bricks  laid  out  to-day.  In  such  cases  no  practical 
supervision  is  possible  on  the  part  of  the  factory  owner,  and  the  moral  danger 
which  the  children  incur  is  considerable  and  past  redemption. 

It  is  more  especially  in  the  stone,  clay,  and  mineral  industries  that  the 
number  of  juvenile  workers  of  the  male  sex  Has  increased.  Only  in  the  glass 
industry  has  the  reverse  been  the  case,  the  reason  being  that  the  modern 
improved  methods  of  manufacture  adopted  in  the  glass  factories  render  such 
labor  superfluous. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  factory  owners  that  the  regulations  and  laws  affecting 
juvenile  labor  are  only  violated  ,in  very  few  cases.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  every  factory  in  which  workers  are  employed  is  subject  to 
an  official  iflspection  once  in  very  month.  The  actual  number  of  instances 
in  which  these  regulations  were  reported  as  having  been  violated  was,  for 
instance,  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  44  during  the  year  1886. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  female  workers  in  the  large 
cities  has  taken  place,  and  these  constituted  in  the  city  of  Berlin  in  1886  not 
less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  working  population.  The  moral  condition  of 
these  women  seems  to  be  imdergoing  a  gradual  improvement.  At  any  rate, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  great  element  of  danger  to  their  moral 
and  physical  development  in  the  very  natrire  of  the  work  they  perform.  In 
this  respect  Berlin  is  naturally  favored.  The  greater  portion  of  industry  in 
all  large  cities  in  Germany  consists  of  home  industry.  Whatever  evil  influ- 
ences the  working  girls  may  be  exposed  to,  they  are  not  specifically  those  of 
factory  life.  The  lowness  of  wages,  the  catastrophes  of  trade,  over-compe- 
tition and  over-production,  which  are  common  eventualities  all  the  world 
over,  entail  in  Germany,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  their  inevitable  and 
deeply  demoralizing  consequences. 
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Statistics  prove  that  those  branches  of  industry  which  are  most  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  female  workers,  and  exert  more  especially  a  deleterious 
influence  on  the  corporeal  development  of  working  girls,  are  mining,  ore 
smelting,  and  peat  digging.  Not  one  of  those  branches  of  industry  is  repre- 
sented in  the  city  of  Berlin,  for  example.  If,  therefore,  the  moral  condition 
of  the  female  workers  in  that  city  is  on  the  average  a  deplorable  one,  its  cause 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  influences  and  associations  of  the  home  life,  for  it 
is  at  home  that  the  work  is  mainly  done  and  the  worker  lives. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  to  what  extent  do  the  wealthier  and 
leisured  classes  most  nearly  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  working 
men  and  working  women — I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  manufacturers  and  their 
wives — seek  by  the  expenditure  of  their  superfluous  wealth,  or,  better  still,  by 
their  personal  sympathy,  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  those  upon  whom 
their  bread  depends?  It  must  be  replied  that  more  might  be  done  in  this 
direction  than  actually  is  done.  Unhappily,  the  wives  of  the  manufactureis 
and  wholesale  merchants  all  the  world  over  do  not  seem  to  interest  themselves 
very  intimately  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  their  husbands'  employ^.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  deplorable  lack  of  sympathy  and  confidence  on  both  sides.  To 
speak  of  Berlin  m  particular,  the  number  of  benevolent  institutions  there, 
compared  with  other  German  cities,  is  strangely  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  place,  and  has  shown  no  increase  during  the  past  three  years, 
although  the  working  population  has  been  rising  rapidly.  The  attitude  of 
the  clergy  is  neither  very  emphatic  nor  particularly  serviceable,  for  it  can  not 
be  said  that  they  exercise  any  great  influence  upon  the  life  or  thought  of  the 
majority  of  the  well-to-do  in  the  German  capital.  The  churches  in  Berlin 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  by  no  means  largely  or  regularly  attended.  The 
opportunities,  therefore,  of  urging  the  claims  of  the  industrious  poor  upon  the 
attention  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren  *are  not  many,  and  as  the  priest- 
hood is  divided  into  more  than  one  hostile  camp,  these  opportunities  are  too 
often  sacrificed  to  an  aimless  agitation  for  this  party  or  the  other,  to  a  petty 
propaganda  of  Christian-socialistic  or  anti-semitic  doctrines.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  proletariat  looks  to  itself  to  help 
itself,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  are  the  supporters  of 
the  social  democratic  party. 

The  savings-bank  and  trade-union  systems  show  a  very  extended  develop- 
ment. They  belong,  however,  to  a  special  category  altogether,  and  spring 
from  the  will  of  the  people  themselves.  They  may  be  classed  with  beneficial, 
but  not  with  benevolent,  institutions. 

Berlin  industry  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  mostly  carried  on  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers  themselves.  It  is  therefore  only  by  bringing  the  most 
civilizing  of  home  influences  to  bear  upon  these  homes  that  the  moral  an<l 
social  condition  of  the  Berlin  working  classes  can  be  ameliorated.  — B/irmein, 
April  20,  1888. 

JOSEPH  FALKENBACH, 

Consul. 
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The  following  is  the  official  summary  statemei^t'of  the  foreign  t];ade  of  India  for  the  eleven 
vionths  ending  February,  in  the  fiscal  years  i886-'87  and  1 887-' 88: 


Articks. 


Imports,  deven  monihs 
ending  February — 


x887-'88.        i886-'87. 


Exports,  eleven  months 
endng  February — 


i887-'88.        i886-'87. 


i(IWng) 

iVrtkles  of  food  and  drink » 

Hardware  and  cutlery  (including  plated  ware) 

MetaU ^ 

BIbchinery  and  miU  work 

Bailway  plant  and  rolling  stock 

Cbemicals,  drugs,  medicines,  etc » 

OOs 

Raw  materiah  and  unmanufactured  articles ... 

Yams  and  textile  fitbrics 

Apparel 

Other  manufactured  artides. 

Total 


;CiS5,o98 
5,o99.4a4 

745,864 
3*540,764 
».>97.4o8 
',^,759 

690,495 

1,003,335 

3,686,15a 

ax, 105,013 

873,395 
3,359,488 


jCi86,4I4 

4,666,073 

578. X78 

3,087,137 

900,178 

961,633 

645,53a 
906,761 

3,111,641 

M.04a,7i3 

75',ao4 

3,017,640 


jC9'.<M9 

«5, 847,468 

4.708 

31,338 

66 


^61,330 

«7,y»,o«i 

3.810 

37,520 

311 


10,433,388 

3«3,io3 

33,838,634 

5,116,485 

63,381 

3.467,740 


43,170,985 


39,875,093 


58,308,889 


10,893,335 
305. «93 
31,981,819 
4,001,032 
52.960 
3.305.908 


56.934.039 


THE    PROVINCE    OF    KIANG-SU,  CHINA. 


The  province  of  Kiang-Su  lies  between  35**  10'  and  31°  20'  north  latitude 
and  5'  to  5®  east  longitude  from  Peking.  The  area  is  about  43,000  square 
roileSy  and  the  population,  which  can  not  be  accurately  stated,  is  generally 
estimated  to  be  from  thirty-five  to  forty  millions. 

Kiang-Su  is  divided  into  twelve  departments  and  subdivided  into  sixty- 
seven  districts.  It  contains  eight  cities  of  the  first  class,  nine  of  the  second, 
afld  sixty-two  of  the  third.  The  best  known  of  these,  commercially,  is 
.Shanghai.  ^  Chinkiang,  Nanking,  and  Soochow  are  also  noted  for  their  size 
v)d  commercial  importance. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  province  there  are  a  few  mountains,  but 
otherwise  the  soil  is  level  and  fertile.  The  people  are  industrious  and  easily 
governed,  and  the  history  of  China  records  the  names  of  many  eminent  men 
whose  birthplace  was  Kiang-Su. 

A  complete  net-work  of  canals  and  navigable  streams  exist  throughout 
the  province.  In  such  a  system  of  intercommunication  we  find  one  of  the 
causes  that  has  long  resulted  in  making  Kiang-Su  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  prosperous  provinces  in  the  Empire.  It  is  said  that  you  can  go  to  every 
man's  door  in  a  boat. 

In  describing  the  resources  of  this  province  and  its  trade  one  must  depend 
very  largely  upon  observation,  for  statistics  regarding  population  or  produc- 
tion, if  kept  at  all,  can  not  be  relied  on,  and  therefore  there  is  no  way  of  ob- 
taining them  other  than  by  general  information.  Every  three  years  a  census  is 
supposed  to  be  taken,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  local  officers  do  make  a 
show  of  taking  it.  A  certificate  is  posted  on  every  door  on  which  should  be 
written  the  names  of  the  inmates,  their  ages  and  occupation.     A-report  is 
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transmitted  through  the  provincial  authorities  to  the  capital.  The  system  is 
not  honestly  carried  out,  the  tendency  being  to  exaggeration,  and  the  door 
certificates  are  often  filled  in  according  to  the  census  taker's  own  opinion  of 
what  it  should  be  without  the  labor  of  verifying  it.  We  have  to  be  content 
with  what  we  can  learn  from  observation,  and  as  the  water-ways  afford  a 
means  of  traversing  the  province  in  all  directions  a  pretty  fair  idea  may  be 
obtained  in  this  way.  Wherever  one  goes  in  Kiang-Su  he  sees  evidences  of 
a  vast  population  and  extensive  trade.  The  cities  have  a  busy  look ;  the 
canals  and  rivers  are  crowded  with  boats,  and  in  the  fields,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  some  sort  of  work  is  going  on. 

The  Kiang-Su  farmer  does  not  turn  up  his  soil  deeper  than  8  or  lo 
inches,  but  he  labors  with  this  thin  covering  of  earth  perseveringly,  and  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months,  in  some  instances,  five  different  crops  are  ob- 
tained.    It  is  not  usual  for  one  farmer  to  cultivate  more  than  2  or  3  acres. 

LAND   TENURE. 

A  successful  farmer  may  acquire  more  land  than  this,  but  he  prefers  to 
rent  the  surplus  and  with  his  family  make  the  most  of  a  small  piece  that  he 
can  easily  overlook. 

There  are  no  fences  in  this  part  of  China.  Boimdary  stones  mark  the 
different  holdings,  yet  disputes  over  boundary  "lines"  are  no  less  frequent 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  system  of  dividing  the  province  into 
departments  and  districts  and  redivisions  of  districts  extends  until  the  Tu 
is  reached,  which  includes  but  a  small  section  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  officer  called  a  ti-pau.  He  keeps  a  record  of  the  land  transfers  and 
reports  them  to  the  magistrate  of  a  district  who  grants  title  deeds.  He 
holds  his  office  for  a  year,  it  being  the  custom  to  rotate  the  office  among  the 
responsible  men  of  the  section.  When  a  piece  of  land  is  sold  a  conveyance 
is  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  principals  and  also  by  several  friends  or 
brokers  who  lend  their  services  to  the  negotiation,  which  is  never  conducted 
between  buyer  and  seller  alone.  These  **  middle-men,"  as  they  are  called, 
receive  a  small  commission,  and  the  ti-pau  exacts  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase-money  for  his  fees ;  but  the  parties  oflen  conspire  to  defraud  him 
by  naming  a  smaller  sum  in  the  conveyance  than  is  actually  stipulated. 

While  theoretically  all  the  land  of  China  is  the  Emperor's,  and  his  sub- 
jects may  do  no  more  than  rent  it,  yet  they  buy  and  sell  land  freely.  A 
father  may  leave  a  quantity  of  land  which  is  to  be  divided  between  two  sons, 
and  to  avoid  the  expense  of  securing  separate  deeds  they  cut  the  original 
deed  diagonally  into  two  ^qual  parts,  the  half  deed  being  recognized  as  a 
good  title  to  one-half  the  original  lot. 

About  the  year  1865  it  became  necessary  to  issue  new  deeds  for  all  the 
land  in  this  part  of  China.  The  Tai-ping  rebellion,  a  fierce  war,  extending 
from  1850  to  1865,  of  which  we  in  America  knew  but  little,  had  so  desolated 
the  country,  and  so  many  families  had  fled  or  been  killed,  that  the  Govern- 
ment required  the  survivors  to  prove  their  claims,  and  that  for  which -too 
claim  was  made  reverted  to  the  **  Lord  of  the  Soil." 
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THE  TAI-PING  REBELLION. 

During  the  years  1860-^64  the  operations  of  the  imperial  forces  against 
the  rebels  were  carried  on  principally  in  this  province,  south  of  the  Yangtse 
River,  and  on  the  border  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Che-kiang  and 
An-hui.  Although  twenty  years  have  passed  since  this  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed the  scars  of  the  terrible  conflict  still  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
province.  Many  towns  and  villages  that  were  destroyed  have  never  been 
rebuilt,  and  even  portions  of  the  great  cities  of  Nanking,  Hangchow,  and 
Sopchow  are  still  in  ruins.  Some  of  the  present  streets  of  those  cities  are 
built  over  the  debris  of  buildings  then  demolished. 

Recovery  from  the  effects  of  that  war  is  gradually  going  on.  Looms  in 
the  silk  districts,  while  not  yet  approaching  the  number  worked  twenty-five 
years  ago,  are  becoming  more  numerous  every  year,  and  increasing  pros- 
perity is  demanding  that  the  ruins  in  the  larger  cities,  long  since  grown  over 
with  rank  vegetation,  be  removed  and  their  streets  rebuilt. 

The  chief  of  the  enormous  faction  who  sought  to  overthrow  the  Tartar 
Government  was  a  remarkable  character,  and  his  adherents  were  fierce, 
desperate,  and,  in  some  instances,  able  men.  At  the  outset  the  rebels  aimed 
not  only  at  overthrowing  the  Government  but  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  extermination  of  heathen  idolatry  and  pagan  superstition. 
Their  chief,  originally  of  the  most  humble  circumstances,  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  having  heard  something  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  becoming  much  interested,  sought  out  an  American  missionary 
at  Canton,  with  whom  he  pursued  a  study  of  Christian  doctrines.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  village  and  claimed  to  have  held  communication  with 
God. 

What  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  wars  was  the  result  of 
a  chain  of  national  catastrophies,  all  tending  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Government  and  to  create  discontent  among  the  people.  When  this  rebel 
chief  undertook  to  conquer  China  the  country  was  in  the  poorest  possible 
position  to  resist  his  rebellion. 

With  the  coming  of  foreigners  to  what  had  been  hitherto  a  sealed  nation, 
and  especially  with  the  entry  of  military  operations  (beginning  with  the 
British  war  with  China  of  i84i-'42),  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  put  a  new 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  They  were  quick  to  observe  the  effect 
of  organization  and  resistance  and  to  appreciate  the  power  of  gimpowder 
now  within  their  reach.  Impoverished  by  a  series  of  floods  and  famines, 
and  smarting  imder  the  additional  taxation  consequent  on  the  indemnity  of 
^21,000,000  demanded  by  Great  Britain  on  accoimt  of  the  war,  discontent 
spread  among  the  people  and  made  them  ripe  for  rebellion.  The  rebel  chief, 
Hung-ching-tseh,  made  a  formal  declaration  of  rebellion  in  1850,  and  a  year 
later  assumed  the  title  of  "Heavenly  Prince."  In  1853  he  established  his 
court  at  Nanking  and  continued  his  operations  against  the  imperialists  with 
soaie  success  until  18^9.  The  remaining  five  years  of  the  war  witnessed  the 
introduction  pf  the  foreign  fighting  element.    The  organizatioQ  of  a  force 
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of  Americans  and  Europeans  in  order  to  protect  Shanghai  from  attack  seems 
to  have  been  the  original  idea  which  induced  foreigners  to  enlist  in  the 
cause. 

Out  of  this  arrangement  grew  the  '*ever  victorious  army,"  which  first, 
under  General  Ward,  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  after  his  death  tinder 
General  Gordon,  proved  the  effectual  means  of  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
In  August,  i860,  the  rebel  forces  attacked  Shanghai,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  combined  French  and  English  forces  that  manned  the  walls  of  the  native 
city.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Li  Hung-chang,  the  viceroy  of  Tien-Tsin, 
and  the  leading  statesman  of  China  at  the  present  time,  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  successful  career  while  filling  the  post  of  governor  of  Kiang-Su. 

In  the  rebel  headquarters  trouble  had  arisen,  and  personal  jealousies 
among  the  leaders  had  in  a  measure  demoralized  their  army.  Professing 
and  enforcing  a  most  rigid  system  of  moral  law  in  the  earlier  yeais  of  the 
rebellion,  basing  their  code  and  worship  on  exaggerated  interpretations  of 
the  Scriptures,  they  appear  to  have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
ended  in  corruptions  and  cruelties  that  have  not  been  equalled  in  modem 
times.  Throughout  Kiang-Su  death  and  desolation  were  so  widespread  that 
the  regained  prosp)erity  of  to-day  seems  almost  incredible. 

We  often  hear  the  subject  of  China's  failure  to  progress  in  the  march  of 
civilization  discussed,  but  Tdien  the  invasions,  rebellions,  and  calamities  in 
the  way  of  floods  and  famines  that  have  followed  each  other  for  centuries  are 
considered,  the  fact  that  the  country  holds  its  own  is  a  matter  of  wonder. 

Year  after  year  the  Yellow  River  inundations  desolate  extensive  sections 
of  the  country.  During  the  present  year  the  loss  of  life  in  Honan  conse- 
quent upon  the  overflowing  of  this  river  is  appalling.  Two  years  ago  the 
province  of  Kwang-Tung,  of  which  Canton  is  the  capital,  w^  the  scene  of 
fearful  floods.  Famines  usually  follow  floods,  extending  the  time  of  suffering 
greatly. 

Kiang-Su  is  fortunately  situated.  It  is  well  drained,  and  has  no  mount- 
ain streams  which,  as  in  the  northern  provinces,  swell  to  mighty  torrents  in 
a  few  hours.  The  climate  is  well  suited  to  semi-tropical  vegetation.  In  the 
open  ports,  where  foreigners  have  created  a  demand  for  their  own  kinds  of 
vegetables,  the  supply  is  generally  forthcoming,  but  in  a  few  cases  only  is  the 
imported  seed  adapted  to  native  consumption. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  principal  productions  of  Kiang-Su  are  rice,  cotton,  and  silk.  Beyond 
the  records  of  the  goods  passing  through  the  customs  we  have  no  statistics  to 
inform  us  as  to  the  annual  crops,  but  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  rice  crop 
by  considering  that  out  of  the  population  of  Kiang-Su,  estimating  it  at 
30,000,000,  at  least  20,000,000  will  consume  on  an  average  a  catty  (i^ 
pounds)  of  rice  per  day,  say  444,444  bushels,  or  162,222^060  bushels  per 
annum.  During  1886  there  was  exported  from  Shanghai  4,531,051  piculs, 
valued  in  Haikwan  taels  at  8,158,107. 
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COfXON. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  importation  of  manufactured  cottons  into 
China  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  th^s  province  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  One  sees  women  and  children  in  the  fields  hoeing  and  picking  it, 
and  from  the  time  it  is  gathered  until  it  is  woven  into  cloth  the  various 
manipulations  appear  to  be  monopolized  by  women. 

The  Chinese  system  of  planting  and  cultivating  cotton  strikes  any  one 
accustomed  to  our  methods  in  the  Southern  States  as  extremely  crude.  The 
seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  among  small  grain  crops  about  the  months  of 
lii^ch  or  April,  or  sown  broadcast  if  planted  by  itself.  When  the  wheat  or 
oats  is  cut  the  small  plant  can  then  be  seen.  In  either  case,  when  it  gets 
6  or  8  inches  high,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  growing,  they  pour  or  sprinkle 
over  the  beds  liquid  manure.  I  may  remark  that  all  of  their  crops  are 
planted  in  beds  roimded  off  from  the  top  to  a  water  furrow  on  each  side. 
They  hoe  in  among  it  the  best  they  can,  apparently  without  thinning  it  out. 
It  is  as  thick  almost  as  small  grain.  The  stalks  rarely  attain  a  height  of 
more  than  2^  to  3  feet  on  land  rich  enough  naturally  (and  very  richly  fer- 
tilized besides)  to  produce  under  our  system  a  heavy  bale  to  the  acre. 
The  stalks  are  spindling  and  the  bolls  are  so  small  that  it  will  take  from 
forty  to  fifty  of  them  to  make  a  pound  of  seed  cotton,  while  they  will 
not  average  more  than  six  to  the  stalk.  The  cotton  is  rather  dingy  in  color 
and  of  very  short  staple.  They  never  use  a  plow  in  its  cultivation,  and 
when  preparing  the  soil  turn  it  up  with  wooden  plows,  the  pattern  of  which 
is  as  old,  I  presume,  as  the  days  of  Confucius.  The  experiment  of  using 
American  seed  has  been  tried,  I  am  informed,  but  without  much  better  re- 
sults than  in  the  case  of  their  own  seed,  but  the  reason  of  this  can  be  readily 
accounted  for  in  their  system  of  planting  and  cultivation.  They  gin  their 
cotton  on  a  gin  worked  by  a  pedal,  which,  while  very  crude,  yet  seems  to 
pound  the  lint  off  the  seed  pretty  well!  An  American  hand  gin  ought  to 
take  well,  and  some  of  our  ingenious  mechanics  should  Invent  one  that  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

The  gin  above  referred  to  works  on  the  principle  of  a  clothes-wringer, 
with  the  exception  that  the  rollers  are  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions. 
TTie  cotton  is  wound  through  and  the  seeds  squeezed  out  as  they  meet  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  rollers. 

SILK. 

The  following  return  of  the  exportation  of  silk  from  Shanghai  are  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1886: 

*^"'  (of  133H  pounds). 

Raw 44*962  37,381.26 

YeUow 7, 208  8, 165.  S4}i 

Re-reeled 45  45-  4^ 

Reeled  fiom  dupions 52  47. 51 

Raw,  wild 8,621  8,625.04 

Waste 10,234  34,375-29 

CooooQS..., 1,489  3.419-32 
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Of  this  the  United  States  took  as  foUoWs : 

I  Picub 

^^'  (ofi33Hl««Ml.)- 

Raw ^ 6,66l  6,785,87 

Vellow 14  14.54 

Re-reeled 45  45-4^ 

Reeled  from  dupions nil  

Raw,  wild.. 62  61. 71 

Waste 12  34.79 

Cocoons f « 153  262.09 

The  silk  industry  also  affords  occupation  for  women,  and  as  their  mode 
of  living  does  not  require  much  time  in  the  preparation  of  food  the  work 
done  by  them  is  an  important  feature  in  Chinese  economy.  It  perhaps 
counterbalances  the  wasteful  habits  of  their  opium-smoking  husbands  and 
fathers. 

The  success  obtained  by  the  Chinese  in  the  silk  industry  is  due  to  the 
careful ,  exactness  with  which  they  manipulate  the  silk-worm.  This  delicate 
insect  requires  the  greatest  care  and  skill,  and  the  patient  temp)erament  of 
the  Chinese  is  appropriate  to  its  development.  An  ancient  and  distinguished 
Chinese  writer,  whose  treatise  on  the  production  of  silk  is  authoritative, 
says: 

An  agreeable  place  ought  to  be  chosen  for  the  apartment  of  the  silk-worms.  It  most  be 
on  a  dry  and  rising  ground  and  near  a  rivulet;  because  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  eggs  often, 
and  running  water  agrees  best  with  them.  Their  lodgings  ought  to  be  retired  from  all 
dunghills,  sinks,  cattle,  and  all  noise.  Disagreeable  smells  and  the  least  fright  make  strange 
impressions  on  so  nice  a  brood.  Even  the  barking  of  a  dog  and  the  crowing  of  a  cock  put 
them  into  disorder  when  nearly  hatched.  The  room  must  be  built  square,  and  may  serve  for 
other  uses  when  the  silk  season  is  over.  Its  walls  must  be  very  close  for  the  sake  of  wannth ; 
the  door  south,  at  least  southeast,  but  never  in  the  north,  with  a  window  on  every  side  to 
receive  and  have  a  free  passage  for  the  air,  as  occasion  requires.  These  windows,  whkh  are 
almost  always  kept  shut,  are  of  white  translucent  paper,  behind  which  are  movable  mats 
placed  so  as  to  admit  or'shut  out  light  as  occasion  requires. 

Superstition  enters  into  the  system  of  raising  silk-worms  as  well  as  into 
nearly  all  the  habits  of  the  Chinese.  In  some  localities  persons  in  mourning 
are  not  allowed  to  go  near  the  growing  worms  imtil  forty-nine  days  of  the 
period  of  mourning  have  elapsed,  and  those  who  attend  them  must  abstain 
from  eating  certain  food.  They  are  careful  never  to  enter  the  room  in 
which  the  worms  are  kept  without  having  sprinkled  themselves  with  water, 
which  is  kept  for  this  purpose  in  a  basin  at  the  door.  The  occupation  of 
rearing  silk-worms  is  considered  a  most  honorable  one,  and  Chinese  authors 
record  several  instances  wljere  Empresses  have  been  engaged  in  hatching  and 
raising  them. 

The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  also  requires  great  care  and  skill,  and  to 
insure  success  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  good  and  the  inferior  varieties. 

The  trees  that  shoot  their  fruit  before  their  leaves  and  the ,  young  trees 
which  have  a  shriveled  bark  should  be  rejected,  as  they  produce  small  an4 
useless  leaves.     The  desirable  trees  have  a  whitish  bark,  few  knots,  and  large 
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buds.  In  describing  the  methods  of  the  Chinese  in  cultivating  the  mulberry 
I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  from  a  French  writer,  whose  comments  are 
full  and  in  reality  are  literal  translations  from  Chinese  authors: 

The  best  mulberry  trees  are  those  tWit  give  the  least  fruit,  becaose  the  sap  is  less  divided. 
There  is  a  method  to  render  them  barren  as  to  fruit  but  rich  in  leaves,  and  it  is  by  feeding 
poultry  with  mulberries,  either  fresh  picked  off  the  tree  or  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  tidung 
their  dung  and  dissolving,  it  in  water;  the  mulberry  seed  b  steeped  therein,  after  which  they 
sow  it.  The  young  trees  that  have  been  too  much  stripped  of  their  leaves  in  the  first  three 
years  suffer  for  it  afterwards,  becoming  weak  and  backward.  The  same  ha{^ns  to  those 
trees  whose  leaves  and  leafiess  branches  are  not  pruned.  They  are  in  their  prime  vigor  in  the 
third  year,  bat  begin  to  decline  toward  the  fifth,  when  the  roots  gall.  The  remedy  is  in  the 
spring  to  unearth  the  roots  and  cut  off  the  most  entangled,  and  then  cover  them  with  a  proper 
mold,  sprinkling  it  with  water.  When  the  smlberry  trees  grow  old,  there  is  an  art  to  recover 
them  by  cutting  off  the  exhausted  branches  and  grafting  sound  shoots  in  their  stead,  by  which 
means  a  sap  glides  through  the  whole  body  of  die  tree  and  enlivens  it.  This  operation  should 
always  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  which  answers  to  our  March^ 

To  prevent  the  trees  torn  languishing  you  must  frequently  examine  if  certain  worms  have 
not  entered  and  lodged  their  seed  in  them.  These  worms  are  killed  by  pouring  a  little  of  the 
oil  of  the  tong-tree  fruit  in  upon  them.  Any  other  strong  oil  would  certainly  produce  the 
same  effect. 

The  soil  proper  for  the  mulberry  trees  ought  not  to  be  strong  nor  too  hard.  Ground  newly 
broke  up  is  very  good  for  the  purpose.  In  the  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kiang-Su,  whence 
the  best  silk  comes,  care  is  taken  to  mend  the  soil  with  the  mud  of  the  canals  cut  through  the 
country,  which  are  cleaned  every  year.  The  dung  of  animals  and  even  of  the  silk- worms, 
with  ashes,  is  also  proper  manure.  Small  garden  seeds  sown  between  these  trees  are  of  no 
damage  to  them,  i»t>vided  the  plow  does  not  touch  the  roots.  But  the  main  and  most  profit- 
able point  is  to  be  very  watchful  in  having  the  mulberry  trees  pruned  in  a  right  season  and  by 
a  skiUfiil  hand.  This  makes  them  earlier  and  more  abounding  with  leaves,  which  are  thereby 
better  filled  and  more  relished  by  the  silk-worms.  The  branches  about  the  middle  of  the  tree  / 
ought  particularly  to  be  lopped  away,  that  the  leaves  may  be  picked  the  more  commodiously. 
A  leaf  gatherer  who  places  himself  always  in  the  center  of  the  tree  will  with  this  precaution 
gather  more  in  oneday  than  another  without  it  could  in  several  <lays,  which  is  no  small  saving, 
besides  being  a  readier  way  to  supply  the  hungry  worms.  A  mulberry  tree  well  pruned  yields 
as  much  as  two  others. 

The  month  of  January  is  the  season  for  pruning  the  mulberry  trees,  which  is  done  in  the 
same  manner  as  vines,  particularly  arbor  vines.  It  is  sufiicient  that  the  branches  which  are 
left  have  four  Imds.  The  overplus  ought  to  be  thrown  away.  Four  sorts  of  branches  must 
be  entirely  cut  off:  First,  those  that  hang  down  toward  the  root;  second,  those  that  shoot 
inward  toward  the  trunk;  third,  those  that  are  forky;  fourth,  those  which  grow  well  otherwise 
bat  are  too  clustering  and  too  much  garnished.  None  but  the  branches  that  shoot  outward 
from  the  tree  are  to  be  spared.  The  following  spring  they  will  be  vigorous  and  flourishing, 
and  their  forward  leaves  will  advance  the  maturity  of  the  worms  and  the  profit  of  the  silk. 
About  the  close  of  autumn,  before  the  mulberry  leaves  grow  yellow,  they  ought  to  be  gathered 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  then  to  be  pounded  small  and  put  into  larg6  earthen  pots  stopped  with 
clay,  and  so  kept  in  a  place  free  from  smoke.  In  the  spring  these  beaten  leaves  will  be  like 
meal,  and  proper  to  be  given  to  the  worms  after  molting. 

In  the  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kiang-Su,  where  the  best  silk  is  produced,  they  are  very 
carefiil  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  mulbeny  trees  and  lop  them  to  prevent  their  exceeding  a 
certain  height.  When  the  trees  grow  old  and  their  leaves  are  rank  care  should  be  taken  to 
renew  them.  For  which  end,  besides  the  method  of  grafting  before  explained,  they  procure 
new  plants,  either  by  twisting  together  quick  and  sound  branches  in  small  casks  made  of  two 
pieces  of  large  bamboo  and  filled  with  good  mold,  or  by  binding  in  the  spring  the  long  branches 
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left  unpnmed  and  sticking  their  ends  in  manured  soil.  In  December  following,'  when  tht»e 
branches  will  have  taken  root,  they  are  dexterously  cut  from  the  body  of  the  trees  and  trans- 
planted in  the  proper  season.  They  also  sow  the  mulberry  seed,  which  must  be  chosen  from 
the  best  trees  and  from  the  fruit  that  grows  about  the  middle  of  the  branches.  This  seitd 
ouglit  to  l)e  mixed  with  ashes  of  the  burned  branches.  Next  day  the  whole  is  to  be  stirred  tn 
water.  When  the  water  is  settled  the  useless  seed  floats.  That  which  sinks  to  the  bottok-n 
ought  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  and  afterward  sowed,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  millet, 
which  assists  the  mulberry  trees,  that  then  love  the  shade  and  defends  them  \n  growing  frota 
the  scorching  sun.  When  the  millet  is  ripe  they  wait  for  windy  weather  and  then  set  fire  to 
it.    The  ensuing  spring  the  mulberry  trees  shoot  with  a  great  deal  more  strength. 

The  branches  must  be  pruned  away  till  .the  plants  are  grown  to  a  proper  height,  and  then 
the  tops  must  be  cut  to  make  the  branches  shoot  out  on  the  sides.  At  length  the  young  mul 
berry  trees  are  transplanted  at  the  distance  of  8  or  lo  paces  in  lines  4  paces  asunder;  bat  th« 
trees  of  one  line  must  not  be  placed  directly  op(9bsite  to  those  of  the  next  It  is  Hkely  tliey 
neglect  symmetry  in  this  because  otherwise  the  trees  might  overshade  one  another. 

Among  the  other  products  of  Kiang-Su  are  bean>cake^  c^naware,  hemp, 
hides,  medicines,  vegetable  oils,  paper,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  wax,  wheat,  and 
wool. 

MANUFACTURES. 

In  a  country  where  the  roads  are  only  irregular  foot  paths  and  where 
railroads  have  as  yet  no  existence,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  water-ways  are  so 
well  distributed  that  an  interchange  of  production  can  be  conveniently 
carried  on.  Kiang-Su  is  a  land  of  boats,  and  the  building  of  them  calls 
for  an  immense  amount  of  capital  and  labor.  There  seems  to  be  an  endless 
variety  of  styles  of  construction,  nearly  every  important  city  having  its  own 
type.  In  this  part  of  the  province  the  principal  manner  of  propelling  boats 
is  by  means  of  the  yu-loh,  an  oar  swung  from  the  stem  and  bent  so  that  the 
blade  can  be  swung  back  and  forth  in  the  water,  on  the  principle  of  a  screw, 
by  oarsmen  who  stand  erect.  It  would  be  difficult  to  construct  a  more  simple 
and  effective  means  of  propelling  a  boat.  In  narrow  or  crowded  streams  it 
is  especially  convenient. 

At  Nanking  and  other  ports  on  the  Yang-tse  side  oars  are  used,  the 
oarsmen  standing  and  facing  the  bow  of  the  boat.  Boats  running  on  the 
canals  when  not  favored  by  suitable  winds  are  usually  **  tracked  "  or  towed 
by  coolies.  A  line  is  attached  to  the  mast-head  and  harnessed  to  the 
trackers,  who  drag  the  boat  along  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour. 

An  ingenious  dispatch  boat  is  used  in  this  part  of  China  which  is  rowed 
by  foot-power.  Half  reclining  in  the  stem  the  boatman  swings  a  heavy  oar 
with  his  feet  and  keeps  headway  by  means  of  a  paddle  which  he  uses  as  a 
rudder.  Keeping  this  paddle  in  place  by  putting  it  under  his  arm,  his  hands 
are  free  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  take  his  food  without  stopping.  A  regular 
line  of  these  boats  plying  between  Shanghai  and  Soo-Chow  make  the  run 
of  90  miles  in  ten  hours. 

THE   MANUFACTURE   AND   USE  OF   BEAN-CAKE.* 

The  process  of  extracting  the  oil  from  beans  and  of  working  the  refuse 
into  circular  cakes,  which  are  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  also  for  mai^ure, 

*  The  manufacture  and  tises  of  bean-curd  (to-fu)  arc  fully  described  in  Consular  Reports  No.  68,  pcge  647, 
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fomib  one  01  the  important  industries  of  Kiang*Su.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  a  small  roimd  bean  is  used.  The  machinery  employed  in  the  process 
is  rude^  yet  it  answers  the  purpose  well. 

At  Ming-Hong,  a  village  some  20  miles  from  Shanghai,  there  is  a 
bean-cake  establishment  employing  about  fifty  men.  Water  buffaloes  (bos 
bubalus)  pro{)el  the  clumsy  machinery,  about  thirty  being  required  to  do 
what  one  small  steam  engine  could  easily  perform.  Two  ponderous  stone 
wheels  revolve  in  opposite  directions  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  second 
motion,  both  of  them  being  run  around  a  stone  platform,  and  at  regular 
intervals  a  quantity  of  beans  fall  from  a  hopper  and  are  ground  beneath  the 
heavy  wheels.  The  oil  that  is  expressed  finds  its  way  into  a  reservoir,  and 
what  is  left  is  removed  and  distributed  along  a  circular  stone  groove  about 
6  inches  deep  and  10  yards  in  diameter.  A  stone  wheel,  beveled  to  an  edge, 
is  run  around  in  this  groove  and  forms  a  most  laborious  but  effectual  method 
of  pulverizing  the  beans.  This  beveled  wheel  is  dragged  around  by  a  blind- 
folded buffalo.  Being  blindfolded  he  avoids  dizziness,  which  constant 
traveling  around  a  circle  would  produce,  and  is  less  likely  to  become  insub- 
ordinate. After  the  pulverization  process  is  completed  the  pulp  is  steamed. 
The  fire  used  in  keeping  up  steam  is  made  with  rice  or  wheat  chaiT.  Hand- 
ful by  handful  this  light  article  is  tossed  into  the  fire,  by  which  means  great 
heat  is  secured.  After  steaming,  the  mass  is  pressed  into  cakes.  The  size 
of  the  cakes  vary  from  8  inches  to  about  30  inches  in  diameter,  resembling 
the  appearance  of  grindstones.  The  press  consists  of  a  horizontal  frame  on 
which  a  number  of  the  forms  are  placed.     Pressure  is  obtaii)ed  by  wedges. 

Farmers  take  their  beans  to  these  establishments  to  be  converted  into 
cakes,  and  in  some  localities  the  bean-cake  maker  takes  the  oil  for  his 
recompense  instead  of  money. 

When  soaked  in  water  bean-cake  makes  a  good  winter  fodder  for  cattle. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  fertilizer.  An  idea  of  the  trade  in  this  article  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  showing,  during  1886,  in  foreign  bottoms: 
Bean-cake,  1,480,048.60  piculs  (133^  pounds  to  the  picul),  valued  at 
1,196,077  Haikwan  taels;  beans,  1,898,873.41  piculs,  valued  at  1,937,260 
Haikwan  taels. 

BEAN-CURD. 

This  article  is  used  extensively  as  food.  The  preparation  is  simple  and 
the  cost  low.  The  beans  are  reduced  to  flour,  which  is  boiled  until  it 
attains  the  proper  consistency.  It  is  much  relished  by  the  Chmese,  and 
possesses  the  properties  of  nourishment  to  a  large  degree.  It  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  casine,  and  it  may  be  a  good  substitute  for  milk. 

COTTON   CLOTH. 

The  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  clothe  themselves  in  cotton  garments.  The 
outer  garments  are  usually  of  a  dark  blue  color.  The  variations  of  temper- 
ature are  met  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  garments,  and  in  the  winter 
cotton-wadded  clothing  is  worn. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

The  hand  looms  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  however,  and 
about  125,000,000  worth  of  foreign  cottons  are  imported  into  Shanghai 
annually.  In  addition  to  these  manufactures  nearly  all  the  articles  that  are 
required,  such  as  furniture,  utensils,  tools,  etc.,  are  produced  within  the 
province.  Particular  localities  produce  particular  articles  of  merchandise, 
and  while  there  is  no  system  of  protecting  inventions  by  patent  or  trade- 
marks, numerous  articles  of  manufacture  are  known  by  "  chops  *'  or  brands 
which  obtain  celebrity.  Certain  goods  bearing  a  desirable  brand  oflen 
command  many  times  the  price  of  a  similar  article  without  it,  but  to  all 
appearances  equally  good. 

During  i836  there  was  imported  at  Shanghai  276,136  piculs  (133^ 
pounds  each)  of  railroad  iron,  valued  at  ^662,727.  Old  wire  is  also  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  making  nails,  which,  together  with  many  articles 
for  which  we  have  no  name,  are  made  by  hand. 

BUILDING.  . 

The  Chinese  have  a  very  limited  supply  of  timber.  Such  as  they  make 
use  of  in  building  is  from  small  and  inferior  stuff,  and  is  sawed  up  by  hand. 
They  make  good  bricks,  which  form  the  universal  building^material.  After 
the  burning  process  reaches  a  certain  stage  the  piles  are  flooded  with  water, 
and  in  this  way  the  bricks  are  turned  out  a  gray  color.  The  roo&  are 
usually  made  of  tiles,  and  nearly  every  province  has  its  own  style  and  size 
of  bricks  and  tiles.  The  latter  are  made  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Clay  is 
plastered  around  the  sides  of  a  tub  evenly  and  then  scored  off  into  the 
desired  sizes.  They  are  baked  -in  the  same  way  as  the  bricks.  The  houses 
occupied  by  the  masses  are  small  and  flimsily  constructed.  This  is  not  due 
to  their  inability  to  build  well,  but  to  their  poverty,  which  may  appear  in- 
consistent with  the  industrious  and  simple  habits  of  these  people,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  many  paradoxes  of  China. 

Their  bridges  and  temples  and  the  walls  of  their  cities  give  evidence  of 
their  skill  in  building  and  engineering,  but  the  tendency  to  huddle  together 
in  villages  and  cities  and  the  dread  of  appearing  to  be  possessed  of  wealth 
prevents  any  departure  from  the  rule  of  cramped,  uncomfortable,  and  un- 
healthy dwellings. 

Throughout  this  province  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  farmer's  dwelling 
that  would  be  considered  good  enough  for  a  pig-pen  with  us.  A  wooden 
floor  is  a  rarity,  and  with  all  that  is  said  about  "feng-shui,"  or  lucky  loca- 
tion, it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  single  house  in  central  China  where  any. 
attempt  of  a  sanitary  nature  exists.  No  building  is  constructed  without  cer- 
tain divinations  which  have  reference  to  auspicious  days,  and  are  a  part  of 
the  absurd  series  of  practices  which  come  within  the  term  of  ""feng-shui." 
This  term  literally  translated  means  wind  and  water,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
originally  the  Chinese  had  a  regard  for  sites  favorably  situated  in  respect  to 
wind  and  water,  which  during  centuries  has  degenerated  into  superstitious 
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rites  by  which  the  fiends  of  the  air  Inay  be  thwarted.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  miserable  dwellings  of  the  Chinese  cause'  the  great  number  of  dis- 
eases and  suffering  they  endure.  / 

With  a  malarial  climate  to  begin  with,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  laws  of  health,  the  result  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  race  of 
comparative  physical  inferiority.  Malarial  complaints  are  of  great  variety, 
and  where  the  pronoimced  forms  may  not  be  visible  there  exists  dull  ener- 
vating symptoms  imfitting  people  for  any  more  work  than  will  suffice  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  and  no  doubt  lead  to  the  opium  habit,  the  curse  of 
China. 

Some  of  their  styles  of  building  are  ingenious  and  are  worthy  of  imita- 
tion where  economy  of  materials  is  the  object  desired.  A  substantial  build- 
ing, warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  is  made  by  using  a  large-sized  flat 
brick  laid  so  as  to  form  hollow  squares  into  which  dirt  is  filled.  In  cold 
climates  stables  or  bams  built  in  this  manner  would  be  effective  against  the 
cold  and  at  the  same  time  cheap. 

Another  kind  of  wall  is  made  of  gravel  and  straw.  The  former  i^  moist- 
ened and  pressed  into  wooden  frames  and  allowed  to  harden  when  the  frame 
work  is  removed.  The  Chinese  possess  many  fine  bridges  of  stone.  One 
noted  bridge  near  Soo-Chow  has  over  fifty  arches.  The  walls  of  the  cities 
exhibit  an  astonishing  amount  of  what  appears  in  these  days  wasted  energy. 
The  wall  of  Nanking  is  27  miles  in  circumference  and  from  40  to  80  feet  in 
height. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  walls  surrounding  the  cities  of  China  are  cen- 
turies old  prove  the  quality  of  their  materials  and  workmanship. 

In  China  a  coarse  paper  is  mixed  with  their  mortar  instead  oi  hair. 
This  paper  is  soaked  and  worked  into  the  mortar  just  as  we  would  mix  in 
the  hair  and  answers  the  purpose  equally  well. 

DRAUGHT  ANIMALS. 

In  central  China  the  only  branches  of  agricultural  work  not  performed 
by  man-power  are  plowing  and  pumping  water  into  rice-fields,  and  for  this 
work  the  water  buffalo  and  the  cow  are  brought  into  use.  They  are  rarely 
if  ever  used  double.  The  ordinary  cow,  or  red  cow  as  the  Chinese  call 
her,  is  admirably  fitted  by  nature  for  the  task  of  plowing,  having  a  hump 
on  her  shoulders  over  which  the  yoke  is  fitted.  The  plow  in  general  use  is 
made  of  wood  and  answers  the  purpose  of  the  Chinamen  who  onl^  wish  to 
turn  over  a  few  inches  of  soil.  This  ancient  form  of  plow  is  guided  by  the 
right  hand  while  the  left  is  employed  in  guiding  the  animal  by  means  of  a 
cord  attached  to  a  ring  fastened  in  the  nose. 

The  pumps  used  for  flooding  the  rice-fields  are  made  of  wood  and  like 
all  other  Chinese  implements  are  a  rude  contrivance.  A  large  wheel  lying 
horizontally,  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  revolves  on  an  axis,  with  cogs 
in  a  small  wheel  which  keeps  an  endless  chain  of  pockets  in  motion  carry- 
ing the  water  up  from  15  to  25  feet. 
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The  buffalo,  which  is  generally  used  for  pumping,  has  to  step  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  machinery  at  each  revolution,  and  being  the  least  graceful  of  all 
animals,  the  whole  thing  appears  to  be  a  great  waste  of  power  and  clumsy  in 
the  extreme.  A  thatched  roof  protects  the  buffalo  and  machinery  from  the 
weather.  Another  manner  of  operating  the  same  form  of  pump  is  by  a 
tread-mill  apparatus  worked  by  men.  The  natives  in  this  section  of  China 
do  not  use  beef  as  an  article  of  food.  The  price  of  a  full-grown  cow  or 
buffalo  is  from  1 10  to  130. 

OPIUM. 

.  A  description  of  Kiang-Su  and  its  inhabitants  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  the  habit  of  smoking  opium,  which  is  so  widespread 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  every  family  in  the  province  is  affected  by 
'  it  directly  or  indirectly.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  even  at 
this  day  a  few  endeavor  to  deny  the  harmfulness  of  the  habit  while  a  larger 
number  attempt  to  belittle  the  moral  and  physical  ruin  it  creates. 

This  line  of  argument,  as  a  rule,  is  usually  confined  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  sale  of  the  drug  or  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  results  caused  by  its  use.  Aside  from  the  heavy  duties  imposed 
upon  the  imported  opium,  which  amounts  to  about  J 150  per  chest,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  restriction  to  the  free  indulgence  in  the  habit.  Even  the 
eloquent  warnings  denouncing  the  habit  and  picturing  the  frightful  degrada- 
tion and  misery  that  the  opium  smoker  experiences  before  death  removes  his 
wretched  body,  which  were  formerly  so  frequently  posted  in  public  places, 
are  rarely  seen  at  the  present  time  and  the  mandarins,  who  are  forbidden  to 
smoke  opium  under  severe  penalties,  are  much  addicted  to  the  habit,  the  regu- 
lations being  practically  of  no  importance.  Opium  smoking  is  a  habit  that 
may  be  inherited  or  acquired.  Often  the  beginner  takes  a  pipe  now  and  then 
socially,  and  before  he  is^ware  of  it  he  has  become  so  attached  to  the  effect 
produced  that  he  can  not  give  it  up.  Others  try  a  pipe  as  medicine,  hoping 
to  find  relief  for  their  ailments,  and  in  this  way  soon  become  victims  to  the 
habit,  for  it  quickly  takes  hold  of  the  system  and  few  have  the  power  to  rid 
themselves  of  it  when  once  acquired.  It  is  an  expensive  habit  to  begin 
with,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  average  income  of  the  Chinese.  It 
also  consumes  a  great  amount  of  time,  and  the  reclining  position  adopted  in 
smoking  tends  to  laziness,  and  utter  demoralization  seems  to  be  the  one 
result  of  inveterate  smoking. — Shanghai,  February  2, 1888. 

J.  D.  KENNEDY, 

Consul'  General, 

DISCONTINUATION  OF  LEKIN  COLLECTIONS  IN  OPEN  PORTS  IN  FORMOSA. 


The  Tsungli  YamSn  has  agreed  to  instruct  the  governor  of  Formosa  to 
cease  the  imposition  of  lekin  on  native  produce  the  property  of  foreigners 
within  any  open  port  or  while  in  transit  from  such  port  to  the  place  of  ship- 
ment.— Pekin,  March  ig,  1888. 

CHARLES  DENBY, 
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Stourbridge,  within  a  few  miles  of  this  town,  and  within  my  consular 
jurisdiction,  has  a  world-wide  fame  as  a  place  of  manufacture  of  fine  and 
high-art  glassware.  I  have  recently  visited  it  to  gain  some  information  as 
to  the  origin  and  manufacture  of  cameo  glass,  now  forming  an  important 
factor  in  the  shipments  to  the  United  States,  and  a  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
thus  district  alone,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  word  is  it  produced. 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  GLASS  CAMEO. 

That  glass  making  dates  back  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  pretty  conclu- 
siTc,  from  the  fact  that  glass  makers  at  work  are  represented  on  the  tombs 
of  Beni  Hassan,  2000  B.  C,  and  the  engraved  head  of  Queen  Ybatason, 
wife  of  Thon tines  III,  1500  B.  C,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  further  cor- 
roborates and  also  shows  that  the  art  was  by  no  means  in  its  infancy  at  those 
periods.  Articles  of  glass  discovered  in  Egyptian  mummy  cases  show 
that  they  well  understood  the  compo^tion,  the  coloring  with  metallic  oxides, 
the  making,  and  the  engraving  of  it.  That  through  friendly  and  warlike 
intercourse  glass  making  was  learned  from  them  by  the  Phoenicians,  Sidon- 
ians,  Assyrians,  and  later  by  the  Romans,  who  carried  the  manufacture  to  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  is  clear  and  well  borne  out  by  many  existing 
examples.  Those  transcendent  masters  of  art,  the  Greeks,  although  ac- 
quainted with  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  date  (first  Graeco-Theban  war, 
i»25  B.  C),  (Graeco-Egyptian  war,  460-465  B.  C),  and  so  well  qualified 
to  beautify  it,  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  up  glass  making;  at  least  few  if  any 
specimens  of  glass  have  be^i  discovered  among  their  ruins.  Certainly  they 
may  have  been  robbed  of  their  glass,  as  they  were  of  their  statuary  and 
oiiier  works  of  art,  by  the  raids  made  upon  them  by  the  Romans  and  others 
from  time  to  time,  but  we  have  found  no  mention  by  contemporary  writers 
of  their  having  made  glass. 

The  origin  of  the  Etruscans  is  somewhat  uncertain,  they  are  said  by 
sctme  to  have  been  an  early  Greek  colony,  with  an  innate  love  of  art,  and 
true  artistic  skill  derived  from  their  origin,  and  this  theory  is  substantiated 
in  some  measure  by  the  similarity  of  forms  employed,  and  by  their  pottery 
and  art  works  being  decorated  with  subjects  taken  from  incidents  in  the  real 
aiKi  fabulous  Grecian  history.  The  Etruscans,  like  the  Greeks,  did  not  make 
glass  themselves,  but  through  conquest  by  the  Romans,  who  were  superior 
in  arms  (and  defeated  them,  506  B.  C),  but  who  were  much  inferior  to  them 
in  all  matters  of  art.  They  found  in  the  Roman  glass  a  suitable  medium  for 
conveying  their  ideas  of  beauty,  so  that  with  art;  derived  from  the  Greeks, 
ard  applied  to  glass  by  the  Etruscans,  and  with  a  glass  manufacture  derived 
fp>m  the  Egyptians  and  perfected  by  the  Romans,  were  produced  those 
giand  specimens  of  which,  perhaps,  the  celebrated  Portland  vase  is  the 
&\est  yet  discovered, 
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The  early  meaning  of  the  word  cameo  was  simply  an  onyx  (ha'  a^ 
different  layers  of  stone),  but  the  later  designation  of  a  cameo  is  an 
anaglyph  on  a  precious  stone.  An  anaglyph  is  when  the  figure  is  raised  in 
relief,  an  intaglio  when  the  figure  is  hollowed  out. 

The  engraving  of  stones,  gems,  etc.,  is  a  very  ancient  practice.  We  read 
in  Exodus  XXVIII,  9th  verse,  that  Moses  (in  1491  B.  C.)  was  command<!d 
to  '^  take  two  onyx  stones  and  grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel,**  and  in  the  same  chapter,  nth  verse,  "with  the  work  of  an  engraver 
in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones 
with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  ;**  also  that  Jezebel  sealed  the  order 
for  Naboth's  death  with  the  king's  seal  (ist  Kings  XXI,  8,  date,  899  B.  C). 
The  art  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Egyptians,  who  cut  the  hardest 
stones,  as  their  "  scarabei  **  testify,  and  passed  at  a  very  early  period,  more 
or  less  indirectly,  to  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans,  by  whom  it  was  carried  to  a 
state  of  perfection.  We  find  that  Theodonis  of  Samos  engraved  the  ring  of 
Polycrates  522  B.  C,  and  that  Pyrgoteles  engraved  seal  rings  for  and  pro- 
duced a  gem  portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great  340  B.  C,  also  that  Tryphon 
engraved  the  celebrated  cameo  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
representing  "the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  about  300  B.  C. ;  this 
latter  date  seems  to  have  been  the  flourishing  period  of  the  glyphic  art. 

Pyrgoteles  worked  in  relief,  and  from  his  time  the  art  may  have  risen 
gradually  to  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  we  possess  such  rich  speci- 
mens.    The  engraving  previous  to  his  time  was  most  probably  intaglio. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  coins  of  the  period,  which  point  to  the  excellence  of 
the  engravers*  art  in  the  producing  of  molds,  they  were  often  signed  with 
the  worthy  artist's  name.  Thus  the  names  of  Dioscorides,  Apollonides, 
Evawietus,  of  Syracuse,  Cimon,  etc.,  remind  us  of  the  most  perfect  works. 
The  artist  made  use  of  the  lathe,  the  maxium,  the  diamond  point,  and 
diamond  powder.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Venetians,  who  revived  glajs 
making  about  the  thirteenth  century,  even  in  their  most  flourishing  time  did 
not  imitate  the  cameo,  for  they  lacked  the  manipulative  skill  of  decoration. 
Ancient  glass  that  has  happily  come  down  to  our  time  reveals  the  ravag<» 
made  upon  it  by  time,  producing  that  vondescence  and  decayed  appearanc:e 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  a  want  of  chemical  knowledge  in  proportioning  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed.  Now  that  these  difficulties  in  the  manu- 
facture have  been  overcome,  by  which  it  has  been  made  to  assume  a  more 
definite  chemical  compound,  its  durability  has  been  much  prolonged,  and  it 
has  been  enabled  to  withstand  the  action  of  solvents  and  even  the  corrosive 
action  of  acids. 

MODERN  WARES. 

For  the  modem  production  of  glass  cameo  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
Northwood,  of  Stourbridge,  where  early  ambition  to  copy  the  famous  Portland 
vase  was  created  in  him  by  listening  to  the  conversation  respecting  it  of  his 
fellow-workers  in  the  workshop,  where,  then  quite  a  youth,  he  was  engaged. 
His  master,  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Rich^dson,  ^^  nian  of  broad  ide^s,  and  a 
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pioneer  in  the  glass  trade^  would  often  speak  of  the  wonderful  glass  cameo 
vase  in  the  British  Museum/ and  as  an  incentive  would  offer  the  youths  "a 
;^i,ooo  for  the  one  that  would  execute  a  good  copy  of  it  in  glass/* 
remarking  that  Wedgwood's  was  a  faithful  artistic  imitation,  but  was  wanting 
in  the  effect  of  the  original,  due  of  course  in  a  great  measure  to  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed.  When  Mr.  Northwood  saw  the  original  he  was 
at  once  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  wonderful  execution  and  beautiful 
effect.  He  fully  realized  the  truth  of  Mr.  Richardson's  remarks,  and  from 
that  time  began  experimenting,  always  with  the  aim  in  view  of  reviving  the 
art  of  glass  cameo,  and  taking  the  Portland  vase  as  a  standard  of  excellence. 
Having  by  this  time  established  himself  in  business  as  a  glass  decorator,  in- 
vented that  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  the  "etching  machine,'*  now  so 
extensively  used,  and  brought  to  a  commercial  success  the  fluoric-acid  process, 
his  resources  were  much  widened.  The  first  successful  example  in  cameo  was 
a  flint-glass  claret-jug  for  the  eminent  firm  of  glass  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
Stevens  &  Williams,  in  January,  1865.  This  piece,  although  on  account 
of  the  long  process  of  execution  a  commercial  failure,  gave  him  confidence 
in  his  work,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first  glass  cameo  produced  since  the 
ancients.  Shortly  afterwards  he  received  a  commission  from  South  Kensington 
Museum  for  one  or  two  specimens  of  art  workmanship  in  glass.  This  was 
the  time  when  he  decided  to  try  and  get  a  colored  vase  made  after  the  manner 
of  his  ideal  by  one  of  our  manufacturers.  For  up  to  this  time,  owing  to 
physical  and  manipulative  difficulties,  a  double-cased  vase  was  out  of  the 
question.  Failing  in  this  he  commenced  upon  a  two-handled  flint  vase,  on 
which  he  copied  a  portion  of  the  frieze  known  as  the  "Elgin  marbles."  It 
was  seen  in  an  unfinished  state  by  a  Birmingham  gentleman,  J.  B.  Stone,  who 
pressed  the  artist  to  let  him  become  the  purchaser.  This  done,  he  presented 
it  to  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery,  and  gave  Mr.  Northwood  a  further  com- 
mission for  a  colored  vase.  In  applying  to  Mr.  P.  Pargeter,  a  local  glass 
manufacturer,  to  make  it,  he  agreed  on  the  condition  that  a  copy  of  the  Port- 
land vase  was  first  executed  for  him.  To  this  he  willingly  consented.  The 
opportunity  so  long  wished  for  was  at  hand.  He  relates  how  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  British  Museum  for  the  purpose  of  making  notes  of  the  original,  after 
stating  his  object  to  the  officials,  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  ambitious  curiosity 
from  the  country;  but  about, three  years  after  this  he  was  congratulated  all 
round  on  his  successful  copy. 

This  was  followed  by  further  commissions  from  Mr.  Pargeter,  Messrs. 
Stevens  &  Williams,  and  Messrs.  J.  Webb  &  Sons.  For  the  latter  firm  he 
executed  the  large  piece  known  as  the  Dennis  vase,  shown  in  a  partially  fin- 
ished state  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  1878,  and  which  is  now  in  the  United 
States. 

These  works  were  all  carved  with  the  steel  point  and  were  high  in  relief. 
A  demand  for  a  less  costly  commercial  cameo  caused  works  to  be  executed  in 
much  lower  relief,  in  which  case  flowers  and  ornaments  can  be  modeled  with 
Very  nice  effect  by  the  engraver's  wheel ;  but  for  figure  and  first-class  works 
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of  art  the  point  is  indispensable.  Mr.  John  Northwood  has  now  been  engaged 
for  several  years  at  the  well-known  works  of  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Williams,  of 
Stourbridge,  where  he  has  developed  this  class  of  work  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  and  many  specimens  of  their  production  are  now  distributed  over 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  perhaps  no  question  that  these  beautiful  wares  can  be  produced 
in  the  United  States,  it  only  requiring  the  importation  of  skilled  labor.  In 
my  report  on  emigration  I  referred  to  the  means  which  should,  in  my  opinion, . 
be  adopted  for  attracting  to  the  labor  market  of  America  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  skilled  artisans  who  are  constantly  leaving  this  district  for  other  spheres 
.where  their  labor  and  talents  are  in  demand.  I  can  not  help  thinking  that 
the  old  labor  law,  which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  deemed  obsolete,  but 
which  has  of  late  been  revived  in  the  States,  has  a  detrimental  effect  which 
seriously  affects  the  development  of  skilled  labor  in  America  by  retarding  the 
emigration  of  many  first-class  workmen  who  are  persecuted  under  the  laws 
referred  to  from  entering  into  any  engagement  with  American  employers 
where  a  contract  or  the  passage-money  has  been  contracted  for  in  such  en- 
gagetiaents. — ^Birmingham,  April  20^  1888. 

JOS.  B.  HUGHES, 

Consul. 
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The  project  to  connect  the  Caspian  with  the  Black  Sea  by  a  pipe  line — 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  former  report  upon  the  subject  of  Rus- 
sian petroleum — seems  about  to  be  realized,  if  the  information  that  reaches 
this  consulate  from  an  ordinarily  reliable  and  trustworthy  source  is  to  be 
credited.  This  intelligence  is  to  the  effect  that  The  Caspian  and  Black  Sea 
Naphtha  Conduit  Company  has  at  last  been  formed,  and  that  the  work  is  to 
completed  in  three  years  and  six  months. 

The  conduit  from  the  small  peninsula  of  "Abcheron,  on  the  Caspian,  is 
to  have  a  forked  line  on  the  Black  Sea,  reaching  Batoum  and  Poti.  The 
capacity  of  the  proposed  pipe  line  is  to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  passage 
daily  of  240,000  puds — 1,200,000  gallons  (5  gallons  to  the  pud) — of 
naphtha.  The  maximum  tariff  will  be  10  copecks,  and  the  company  is  to 
pay  to  the  Government  a  royalty  of  half  a  copeck  per  pud.  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  fixed  at  14,000,000  roubles,  and  its  property  and  plant  are  to 
pass  to  the  crown  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years. — Beirut,  April  18 ^  1888, 

ERHARD  BISSINGER, 

QmsuL 
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The  foI)owiDg  table  shows  the  number  of  Immigrants  landed  in  the  United  States  from 
Hambmig  (direct  and  indirect)  during  the  first  four  months  of  1888,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1887  : 


Month. 

1887. 

x888. 

Direct, 

Indirect. 

Total. 

Direct. 

Indirect. 

Totol. 

1,388 

4,299 
4,155 

808 
1,063 
1,664 
i,4ox 

8,096 

3,706 

5,963 

.5,556 

1,473 
2,909 
4,8c^ 
9,836 

1,905 
3,319 

2,30X 

4,157 

2,678 
5,138 

February.. .....„„.^,,..-.tT„^,T,,.^f,-,-,r^r^ t-- 

March 

April    

7,104 
13.983 

Total 

",385 

4,936 

x6,33x 

x9,oix 

9,88a 

38,893 

The  above  shows  an  increase  over  1887  of  about  77  per  cent. — Hamburg,  May  14^  1888. 

WM.  W.  LANG, 
Consul, 

EXHIBITION    FOR,  THE    PREVENTION    OF   ACCIDENTS. 

In  former  reports  I  have  called  attention  to  certain  laws  of  the  German 
Empire  insuring  working  people  against  accidents.  To  make  these  laws  more 
effective,  and  particularly  to  show  practically  how  accidents  may  be'pre vented', 
the  project  of  an  exhibition  is  near  its  realization.  The  exhibition  is  to  take 
place  fyjm  April  to  June,  1889,  and  the  Prussian  Government  has  permitted 
the  gratuitous  use  of  the  large  exhibition  place  in  Berlin  near  the  Thiergarten 
aiid  the  Lehrte  railroad  depot  for  that  purpose.  The  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  exhibition  is  extended  to  all  nations,  and  I  deem  the  project  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the  Department. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  from  circulars  and  pamphlets  before  me,  and  from 
personal  inquiry,  a  detailed  statement  regarding  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  exhibition. 

I. — The  Objects  and  Purposes  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  articles  to  be  exhibited  shall  consist  of  machinery,  apparatus  of  all 
kinds  now  in  use  to  guard  against  accidents,  tools,  working  pieces  and 
working  materials  in  models ;  in  plans,  drawings,  photographs,  and  specifi- 
cations; in  copies  of  regulations,  rules  for  factories,  statutes  and  printed 
matter  relating  to  accidents  and  to  their  prevention,  as  far  as  they  come 
under  the  province  of  trades  and  factories  defined  by  the  German  accident 
insurance  acts  (Unfallversicherungsgesetze  des  Deutschen  Reiches).  All 
articles  that  relate  generally  to  the  protection  of  laborers  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  welfare  and  safety  at  the  works  insured  will  be  admitted. 

As  a  rule  the  exhibition  of  articles  in  natural  size  and  of  models  will  be 
prepared.  .  Machines  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  exhibited  in  operation. 
Since  not  only  protective  contrivances  but  also  complete  machines  and 
apparatus  with  protective  devices  are  to  be  exhibited,  the  exhibition  will 
have,  to  some  extent,  the  character  of  an  industrial  exhibition,  with  the 
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diflference  only  that  objects  which  serve  solely  for  technical  purposes,  and 
can  not  be  class:u  as  contrivances  for  the  protection  of  working  people 
against  accidents,  are  excluded.  It  is  not  intended  to  show  merely  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  machine,  but  rather  the  efficiency  of  the  same  in  connection 
with  devices  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  The  best  protective  device 
renders  a  bad  machine  not  recommendable ;  but  a  machine,  good  in  itself, 
furnished  with  model  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  as  much  as 
possible,  accidents,  must  in  future,  considering  the  burden  under  the  acci- 
dent laws  cast  upon  the  trade  associations,  of  necessity  deserve  preference 
over  a  like  good  machine,  being,  however,  without  satisfactory  appliances 
for  protection.  The  exhibition  will,  therefore,  offer  an  opportunity  par- 
ticularly to  all  manufacturers  of  machines  who  hitherto  have  taken  a  special 
interest  in  the  question  of  such  perspective  measures,  or,  in  future,  intend 
to  do  so,  to  introduce  their  productions  to  the  members  of  trade  associations. 

But  not  only  is  the  exhibition  for  the  participation  of  manufacturers  of 
machinery  and  of  persons  who  construct  protective  devices,  but  it  is  also 
intended  to  familiarize  all  parties  interested  with  the  character  and  technical 
merits  of  all  protective  devices  in  use,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
judge  of  their  value  and  effectiveness.  It  is  therefore  considered  of  great 
importance  that  owners  of  factories  and  others  who  use  or  are  to  use  such 
protective  devices,  and  not  merely  manufacturers  or  constructors  of  such, 
should  send  models,  drawings,  photographs,  and  specifications  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. • 

Groups  I  to  1 2  contain  detailed  suggestions  to  enable  manufacturers  and 
masters  to  answer  for  themselves  the  question  how  far  their  participation  in 
the  exhibition  may  be  conducive  to  valuable  results. 

No  one  should  incline  to  the  idea  that  any  device  he  has  introduced  for 
the  protection  of  laborers  is  too  insignificant  to  deserve  exhibition.  The 
prospectus  says:  ** To  this  exhibition  the  motto  applies,  *  Nothing  is  of  so 
very  little  value  as  not  to  serve  to  protect  and  preserve  human  life.' " 

In  the  classification  of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  the  point  of  vie>v  was 
taken  that  many  machines,  apparatus,  etc.,  are  of  so  general  a  nature — such 
as  motors,  transmitters,  elevators,  steam  boilers — that  they  and  the  pro- 
tective measures  to  be  applied  to  them  might  be  regarded  as  a  feature  com- 
mon to  all  works  and  factories  insured.  The  division  into  groups  provides, 
therefore,  for  a  department  (A,  groups  i  to  10)  which  embraces  these  inter- 
ests in  common,  while  an  additional  department  (B,  groups  11  to  21)  takes 
into  consideration  the  special  interests  of  single  trades.  A  third  department 
(C,  group  22)  embraces  literature  in  relation  to  all  these  subjects. 

The  division  into  groups  is  as  follows : 

Department  A. 

Groups  I  and  2 :  Prevention  of  accidents  near  movable  machine  parts 
generally;  productive  devices  in  transmission  shafts,  toothed  wheek,  belt- 
ings ;  disengaging  gear,  lubricating  appliances,  etc. 

Group  3 :  Protective  measures  in  the  working  of  elevators,  lifters,  cranes, 
derricks,  and  other  raising  apparatus  and  machines.  ^.^.^^^  by  GoOqIc 
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Group  4 :  Protective  measures  on  motors. 

Group  5 :  Protective  measures  in  the  operation  of  steam  boilers  and  other 
apparatus  under  pressure. 

Group  6 :  Preventive  devices  against,  and  safety  devices  in  case  of,  fire  in 
ihsured  works  and  workshops.* 

Group  7:  Providing  for  good  illumination  and  prevention  of  accidents 
by  means  of  lighting  arrangements. 

Group  8 :  Prevention  of  accidents  caused  by  poisonous  (caustic  or  corro- 
sive) substances,  noxious  gases,  etc. 

Group  9 :  Personal  equipment  of  laborers. 

Group  10:  Providence  for  injured  persons. 

Department  B. 

Group  II :  Steps  for  the  protection  and  well-being  of  working  people  in 
the  metal  industry. 

Gronp  12:  Steps  for  the  protection  and  well-being  of  working  people  in 
the  wood  industry. 

Group  13 :  Steps  for  the  protection  and  well-being  of  working  people  in 
the  textile  industry. 

Group  14:  Steps  for  protection  in  the  paper,  leather,  and  polygraphic 
industries. 

Group  15:  Protection  in  the  industry  of  articles  of  food  and  consumption. 

Group  16:  Protection  in  the  chemical-glass  industries. 

Group  1 7 :  Protection  in  the  mining  and  quarry  industries. 

Group  18:  Protection  in  building  trades. 

Groups  19  and  20:  Protection  in  the  trades  of  inter#)mmunication. 

Group  21 :  Protection  in  the  farmipg  and  forestry  industries. 

Department  C. 

Group  €2:  Literature  (library  of  the  exhibition). 

If  the  division  into  groups  does  not  precisely  define  the  limits  of  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  but  considers  also  the  protection  of  laborers  gener- 
ally and  their  well-being  at  works  insured,  the  following  reasons  may  be 
cited  for  so  doing: 

Prevention  of  accidents  and  prevention  of  disease  can  not  be  easily 
separated.  The  sudden  action  of  poisonous  gases  produces  upon  the  human 
organism  frequently  an  injury  which  is  denoted  as  "accident;"  while  in 
case  of  gradual  action  of  the  identical  gases  in  the  course  of  years  an  injury 
is  caused  which  is  designated  as  **  industrial  disease."  Y*et,  doubtless,  all  that 
is  done  towards  the  prevention  of  such  diseases  must  be  likewise  considered 
as  a  measure  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  Thus  in  some  instances  the 
removal  of  steam  and  dust  must  directly  be  regarded  as  a  measure  to  prevent 
accidents,  since,  as  experience  teaches  in  workshops  which  are  filled  with 
dust  masses  or  opaque  steams,  accidents  more  frequently  happen  than  in 
places  with  pure  air  and  free  outlook.  But  an  additional  argument  may  be 
adducea:  A  laborer  who  works  in  a  good,  wholesome  air  will  meejt^immi- 
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nent  danger  with  a  much  clearer  head  than  the  person  whose  head  is  affected 
by  the  bad  air  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  perform  his  day's  work.  Nor  will 
the  healthy,  strong  laborer  as  easily  succtmib  to  the  consequences  of  many 
accidents.  From  these  and  other  cognate  reasons  devices  for  the  ventilation 
of  workshops  and  many  other  things  which/at  the  first  glance,  may  appAur 
as  extraneous  and  hardly  appurtenant  to  an  exhibition  for  prevention  of 
accidents,  have  been  embodied  into  this  division  of  groups  as  subservient  to 
the  ends  of  the  exhibition. 

Special  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  protective  measures  on 
movable  machine  parts,  as  oflScial  statistics  compiled  for  the  year  1886  at 
the  imperial  insurance  office  show  that,  irrespective  of  the  prevalence  of 
various  occasions  for  accidents  in  the  several  trades  in  the  entire  sphere  of 
** insurance  in  case  of  accidents/'  such  accidents  as  were  caused  by  movable 
machine  parts  occupy,  among  the  more  severe  cases,  the  first  place  in 
number.  Not  less  than  one  himdred  thousand  cases  of  accidents  were  re- 
ported in  the  year  1886;  10  per  cent,  of  the  laborers  injured  under  the 
insurance  laws  being  entitled  to  an  indemnification. 

II. — Division  into  Groups. — Department  A. 

Protective  measures  in  the  joint  interest  of  factories  and  workshops. 

Group  I. 

Prevention  of  accidents  near  movable  machine  parts  generally:  protective 
devices  in  transmission  shafts^  toothed  wheels^  beltings y  etc. 

1.  Protective  devices  on  shafts:  Vertical  and  horizontal  shafts,  or 
"models,  drawings,  and  photographs"  of  shafls  and  shaflings,  with  judi- 
cious safety  devices  for  the  protection  of  laborers.  Wrapping,  sinking, 
avoiding  of  projecting  wedges  and  screws  in  shaft  connections  (couplings), 
and  in  the  fixing  of  machine  parts  (pulleys,  cog-wheels,  regulating  rings,  etc.) 
on  shafts;  contrasting  of  dangerous  couplings  having  projecting  parts  with 
couplings  provided  with  wrappings  or  with  novel  constructive  improvements 
with  a  view  of  preventing  accidents. 

2.  Protective  devices  near  toothed  wheels:  Toothed-wheel  gear  in  trans- 
mitters and  motors  with  expedient  wrappings  (capsules,  railings,  protectors 
of  all  descriptions),  especially  having  regard  to  securing  a  convenient  ap- 
proach to  wheels  often  to  be  exchanged  or  lubricated,  and  to  the  recovery  of 
lubricating  materials  scattered  about ;  arrangements  by  which,  owing  to  a 
displacement  of  the  wheels,  dangers  to  laborers  are,  from  the  very  outset, 
prevented. 

3.  Protective  devices  near  beltings:  Pulleys,  if  in  relation  to  the  purpose 
of  preventing  accidents,  avoiding  of  defects  in  the  edge  of  sheave  flanges 
composed  of  two  or  more  parts ;  solid  sheaves,  sheaves  of  wrought  iron, 
corrugated-iron  plates,  etc. ;  belt  couplings  (belt  joints)  without  projecting 
parts;  appurtenant  tools;  contrasting  of  dangerous  with  safe  belt  couplings; 
devices  to  prevent  the  belts  from  sliding  off  the  pulleys;  belt  sheaves,  with 
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flanges  or  central  collars;  iron  cams  alongside  the  pulleys;  use  of  tension 
rollers;  application  oi  belts  not  tensible  in  moist  rooms,  etc. ;  devices  near 
bisltings  for  the  prevention  of  dangerous  contact,  and  for  the  protection 
against  flapping,  off-falling,  or  tearing  belts  (surrounding  guards,  protective 
casings,  catchers,  etc.);  devices  for  the  reception  of  belts  shifted  off,  and 
for  throwing  on  and  off  of  belts,  belt  hoops,  forks,  supporters;  poles  with 
fingers;  strap-arbors  and  strap-supporters  co-operating,  and  mechanical  strap- 
shifters  of  every  description. 

4.  The  like  points  of  view  (1-3)  applied  to  axle-trees  and  machine 
spindles;  to  rack-gears;  to  cord-chain  or  strap-wheel  work;  to  fly-wheels 
and  rotatory,  oscillating,  and  shifting-machine  parts. 

Group  II. 

Disengaging^  braking,  and  lubricating  devices,  etc, 

1.  Disengaging  and  braking  devices:  Loose  pulleys  (idle  pulleys)  and 
disengaging  forks  for  transmitters  and  motors;  friction  devices  for  motors 
and  separable  couplings  (especially  new  systems  of  friction  and  centrifugal 
couplings);  devices  for  the  guarding  against  automatic  throw-into  gear; 
loose  pulleys  having  a  diameter  smaller  than  the  pulley;  singling  out  of 
loose  pulleys  (application  of  particularly  durable  casings,  etc.);  securing  of 
strap-forks  and  of  lifter-levers  on  couplings  by  means  of  screws  or  notches, 
pins,  hooks,  springs;  combination  of  disengaging  gears  with  braking 
devices;  arrangements  which,  in  case  of  danger  (for  instance,  if  the  hands 
are  caught  by  roller-pairs),  allow  the  laborer  to  throw  out  of  gear  without 
the  use  of  hands  (foot-boards,  cords  drawn) ;  arrangements  which  admit  of 
stopping  larger  motors  or  of  transmissions  from  different  places  and  remote 
points. 

2.  Lubricating  devices :  Improved  oil  caps,  which,  owing  to  their  arrange- 
ment, prevent  the  shedding  of  lubricating  material,  and  thus  the  floor  from 
getting  slippery,  and  otherwise  contributing  to  lessen  the  danger  for  the 
laborer;  application  of  poles  for  safely  reaching  high  bearings,  etc.  Auto- 
matic lubricating  devices  of  every  description  for  liquid  and  consistent- 
lubricating  materials  for  use  in  stationary  and  oscillating  bearings,  loose 
pulleys,  etc.     Self-lubricating  brushes  and  brasses. 

3.  Pole  brushes  and  similar  implements  for  the  diminution  of  danger  in 
greasing  toothed  wheels,  in  giving  strap  grease,  in  cleaning  (rubbing  with 
emery)  shafts,  couplings,  pulleys,  rollers,  and  other  movable  machine  parts. 

4.  Ladders,  with  special  devices  (for  instance,  at  the  top  with  hooks  or 
at  the  bottom  with  points  and  rubber  covers),  foot-planks,  foot-boards,  han- 
dles, and  other  appliances  and  devices  which,  by  establishing  a  fixed  stand, 
diminish  the  danger  for  the  laborer  when  greasing,  cleaning,  and  performing 
other  work  near  transmission  shafts  and  other  movable  machine  parts. 

5.  Directions  for  transmission  helpers  and  for  the  performance  of  work 
near  machines  generally. 
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6.  Exhibition  of  entire  sets  of  transmission  establishments  with  model 
equipment,  with  a  view  of  preventing  accidents. 

Group  III. 
Protective  measures  in  the  working  of  elevators,  derricks,  cranes,  and  iifttrs. 

Safety  casings  for  approaches  to  elevators  and  lifters;  self-acting  shatters; 
basket  roofs  for  protection  against  falling  bodies ;  devices  for  securing  (hold- 
ing in  place)  the  raising-box  in  loading  and  unloading. 

Driving,  stopping,  and  breaking  devices;  catching  devices;  sip^al  sys- 
tems for  indicating  the  motion  of  the  elevator;  signal  boards  and  boards  of 
warning;  work  instructions;  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  lifters;  elevators; 
cranes  of  all  sorts;  safety  cranks  and  windlasses,-  winches,  safety  chains, 
cords,  and  belts ;  exhibition  of  entire  sets  of  elevator  arrangements. 

Group  IV. 

Protective  measures  near  motors, 

I.  Steam-engines:  Safety  casing  of  the  fly-wheel,  of  the  cranks,  of 
through-going  piston-rods  in  horizontal  cylinders,  in  conical-wheel  gear  in 
governors,  of  governors  themselves  in  case  of  a  low  location  of  the  governor- 
balls,  of  the  main  strap  or  main  tooth-wheel  gear,  of  the  connection  of 
shafts  in  double  or  co-operative  machines,  of  projecting  shaft  heads,  and 
other  movable  parts. 

Devices  for  dangerless  reaching  of  high  placed  parts  of  the  machine, 
foot-planks,  boards,  etc.;  self-acting  lubricating  devices  in  crank-pins  or 
wrists,  cross-head  bearings,  eccentrics. 

Devices  for  a  dangerless  starting  of  fly-wheels,  lever  devices,  clincher 
work,  friction  impetus,  as  well  as  for  braking  and  a  secure  holding  in  place 
when  repairs  are  to  be  made.  Communications  on  the  bursting  of  fly-wheels ; 
protective  constructions,  and  directions  for  use  on  the  subject 

Cut-off  valves  which  admit  of  a  reliable  and  immediate  sjtopping  of  the 
machine. 

Signal  systems  for  the  purpose  of  communication  between  steam-engine 
and  working  rooms  and  vice  versa  when  starting  the  machine  and  in  case  of 
motor  accidents. 

Devices  for  the  direct  stopping  of  the  steam-engine  at  any  time  from  the 
working  room;  simple  wire  drafts,  application  of  electric  or  pneumatic 
devices. 

Instructions  for  steam-engine  helpers;  schools  for  training  machinists. 

Exhibition  of  entire  steam-motor  constructions,  which,  considering  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  the  machine-room,  and  the  details  of  equip- 
ment, satisfy  all  requirements  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Rational  application  of  the  above  and  other  features  having  relation  to 
the  subject;  for  instance,  providing  for  keeping  tight  the  shutters  near  water 
motors,  pipe  conduits  in  gas  motors,  etc. ;  to  turbines  and  water-wheels;  gas- 
power,  petroleum,  benzine,  hot-air,  electric,  and  animal  motors. 
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Group  V. 

Protective  measures  in  the  operation  of  steam  boilers  and  other  apparatus  under 

pressure. 

Steam  boilers  and  generators;  articles  of  equipment  for  safety:  Water- 
gauges;  protective  casings  for  water-gauge  glasses;  devices  for  automatic 
cutting  o£f  of  steam  and  water  in  case  of  break  of  glasses ;  manometers ; 
safety  valves;  automatic  feeding  devices;  automatic  apparatus,  with  signal 
and  alarm  devices,  to  indicate  too  low  water  level,  too  high  a  steam  tension, 
and  the  like;  devices  for  cleaning  feeding  water;  packing  of  steam  conduits;  ' 
measures  for  a  safe  cutting  off  of  neighboring  boilers  from  each  other,  and 
other  measures  of  precaution  in  the  cleaning  of  boilers. 

Formation  of  pan  scales  in  boilers;  parts  of  exploded  boilers;  materials 
for  constructing  boilers  and  testing  of  same;  boiler  systems;  constructive 
system  of  boiler-houses;  boiler  inspection  matters;  instruction  of  service 
for  boiler  helpers;  firemen  schools;  exhibition  of  entire  boiler  construction, 
with  model  equipment. 

Steaming,  boiling,  and  dyeing  apparatus,  and  other  apparatus  under 
pressure  of  steam,  gases,  air,  and  liquids  of  more  than  one  atmosphere; 
articles  of  equipment  for  safety ;  pressure,  diminishing,  rarefying  valves,  etc. ; 
inspection  matters. 

Group  VI. 

Preventive  devices  against ^  and  saving  means  in  case  of  fire  in  works  insured, 

1 .  Fire-proof  building  constructions  generally,  construction  and  material 
of  partition  walls  and  ceilings,  roofing,  fire-escape  doors,  etc. 

Safe  storage  of  supplies  and  waste ;  measures  against  spontaneous  ignition 
of  materials ;  incombustible  curtains  for  the  prevention  of  the  spreading  of 
fire  generally  at  working  places ;  fire-proof  impregnation  of  wooden  parts, 
stuffs,  and  working  implements ;  asbestos  and  its  application  for  fire-proof 
devices ;  measures  of  precaution  for  heating ;  apparatus  for  dangerless  boil- 
ing of  varnish,  pitch,  and  other  easily  inflammable  matters. 

Spark  catcher ;  lightning-rod  constructions. 

2.  Apparatus  indicating  too  high  temperatures  in  drying-rooms  and  the 
outbreak  of  fire. 

Automatic  quenching  devices ;  hydrants ;  system  of  pipe  conduits ;  use  of 
boiler  steam  for  quenching ;  use  of  existing  driving  gears  for  the  operation 
of  quenching  apparatus;  water  reservoirs;  quenching  tubs;  hand,  steam, 
gas  fire-engines ;  extinguishers ;  quenching  bombs. 

3.  Fixed  and  movable  saving  or  escape  ladders,  escape  nets,  clothes, 
hose,  cords. 

Organization  of  fire  brigades ;  equipment  of  firemen  ;  representation  of 
spaces  and  arrangements  for  keeping  ready-quenching  and  escape  imple- 
ments ;  directions  of  service. 
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Group  VII. 
Providing  for  good  lighting  and  prevention  of  accidents  from  lighting  devices. 

Apparatus  and  articles  of  all  kinds  which  serve  for  lighting  closed  work- 
ing spaces^  and  of  working  places  in  the  open  air;  lamps^  lanterns,  etc. 

Devices  for  lighting  from  outside  spaces  presenting  danger  of  fire  and 
explosion ;  safety  lamps  and  lanterns ;  safety  fire-lighters ;  electric  gas-lighl- 
ers ;  use  of  phosphorescent  colors. 

Safety  receptacles  for  working  establishments  for  the  reception  of  larger 
supplies  of  petroleum  and  burning  oil ;  apparatus  for  dangerless  and  cleanly 
taking  small  quantities  of  oil  out  of  the  receptacles  (retail  distribution  for 
daily  demand). 

Devices  for  dangerless  self-manufacture  of  lighting  gas  (from  coal  oil  and 
waste) ;  electric  lighting  constructions  for  works,  especially  with  a  view  of 
utilizing  existing  working  forces ;  organization  of  the  lighting  system  and 
works;  provisions  (rules)  as  to  filling,  lighting,  and  extinguishing  of  oil 
lamps ;  as  to  the  management  of  gas  conductors ;  as  to  the  procedure  in 
case  of  imminent  gas  explosion ;  as  to  the  attendance  of  electric-lighting 
machines  and  conductors. 

Group  VIII. 

Prevention  of  accidents  from  poisonous  and  corrosive  substances  from  noxious 

gases,  etc, 

Appaiatm  fot  safe  storage  of  poisonous  and  corrosive  substances  used  at 
works;  litters  and  hand-cars  for  dangerless  moving  of  vessels  containing 
acids ;  devices  for  dangerless  taking  of  smaller  quantities  of  acids  out  of  ves- 
sels and  receptacles. 

Devices  to  prevent  a  rise  of  poisonous  fumes  at  the  openings  of  charging 
furnaces  and  apparatus ;  closures  of  retorts  and  the  like ;  mechanical  devices 
by  which  noxious  substances  are  destroyed  instead  of  being  absorbed  by 
working  men  ;  communications  as  to  the  use  of  non-injurious  materials  in- 
stead of  poisonous  raw  materials  and  products,  or  of  such  as  are  detrimental 
to  health. 

Ventilators,  exhausters,  and  exhausting  arrangements  generally  for  the 
absorption  of  poisonous  or  injurious  gases  and  for  the  freeing  of  working 
rooms  from  dust  masses  and  steam. 

Devices  of  every  description  for  airing  and  heating  work-rooms ;  devices 
for  moistening  and  cooling  the  air  in  work-shops ;  apparatus  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  working  air  in  relation  to  any  gases,  dust,  moisture,  etc. 

Washing,  bathing,  and  privy  arrangements  for  working  establishments ; 
articles  of  equipment  for  the  kitchen ;  working  people's  clothing  and  food. 

Group  IX. 

Personal  equipment  of  working  people. 

Work  dresses  suited  to  use  for  transmission  attendants,  as  well  as  for  male 
and  female  laborers  near  machines  generally. 
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Protective  eye-glasses  and  masks  of  every  description,  for  protection 
against  pieces  of  working  materials  scattered  round ;  gloves  for  use  in  push- 
ing and  handling  sharp-edged  work  pieces ;  leather  aprons  and  gaiters  of 
leather  furnished  with  iron  plate ;  shoe  coatings  and  special  shoes  and  boots 
for  like  purpose. 

Work  dresses  affording  protection  against  unusual  temperatures  or  wet- 
ness ;  divers'  clothing ;  articles  of  equipment  for  the  handling  of  glowing 
masses,  hot  or  corrosive  liquids ;  use  of  asbestos,  glimmer,  etc. 

Respirators  of  every  description  for  protection  against  dust  and  gases 
when  at  work. 

Helmets  or  cask  apparatus  with  devices  for  the  admittance  of  fresh  air ; 
equipment  of  men  who,  for  the  saving  of  persons  met  by  an  accident,  repair 
to  places  filled  with  fumes,  steam,  or  fatal  gases  (buildings  on  fire,  canals, 
pits,  wells,  etc.). 

Detailed  communications  as  to  the  experiences  made  especially  with  the 
various  systems  of  protective  spectacles  and  respirators  at  the  works  insured ; 
for  the  elimination  of  the  really  useful  information  from  the  unavailable. 

Devices  attached  to  simple  tools  for  the  protection  of  laborers ;  for  instance, 
protective  baskets  to  chisels  for  catching  chips  and  splints  in  riveting 
works ;  hilt  baskets  on  blades  and  on  hooks  for  getting  extraneous  bodies 
out  of  roller  pairs,  etc. 

Improvements  in  tools  of  every  description  with  a  view  of  preventing 
accidents ;  for  instance,  safety  guards  in  fastening  hammer  handles. 

Group  X. 

Providence  for  injured  persons. 

Instructions  for  the  first  assistance  in  accidents  for  the  use  of  the  persons 
employed  at  the  works  insured ;  suitable  material  and  boxes  for  dressing 
wounds;  litters,  transportation  caskets  and  cars  and  the  like;  providing  for 
rooms  to  dress  wounds  at  works  and  for  houses  for  sick  and  invalid  laborers ; 
artificial  limbs  for  mutilated  persons,  and  mechanical  arrangements  for  the 
assistance  in  lighter  works  of  mutilated  persons ;  for  instance,  clock  move- 
ments which  make  an  artificial  arm  automatically  to  perform  certain  work. 

Infonnation  as  to  the  occupation  of  invalid  laborers. 

Department  B. 

Protective  measures y  chiefly  of  interest  for  several  trades  or  groups  of  trades. 

Here  the  following  points  of  view  must  be  considered :  Motors  of  the 
several  trades,  or  models,  drawings,  and  photographs  of  motors,  with  model 
equipment;  surrounding  guards  of  movable 'parts ;  ejcpedient  disengaging 
and  lubricating  devices;  devices  against  the  out-springing  of  rotary  tools; 
devices  (near: machines)  for  the  protection  of  laborers  against  parts  of  work 
pieces  splintering  off  and  against  materials  flung  away,*  against  dust  develop- 
ing duriixg  work,  against  noxious  fumes,  etc. ;  automatic  feeding  devices 
as  well  as  machines  and  mechanical  appliances  of  every  description  performing 
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work  in  the  place  of  laborers ;  for  instance,  automatic  introduction  of  stuffs 
and  materials  into  stamping,  kneading,  pulping,  and  rolling  works;  substi- 
tution of  hand  work  near  lixiviating  vats  by  automatic  stirring  and  scooping 
works,  etc.,  with  or  without  protective  devices;  apparatus  under  pressure  and 
other  apparatus  peculiar  to  the  several  trades  with  model  equipments,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  accidents  and  of  protecting  laborers ;  protective  measures 
near  or  on  furnaces,  stoves,  or  hearths;  on  basins  and  deepings;  against  fall- 
ing bodies;  in  the  treatment  of  explosive,  inflammable,  corrosive  substances, 
and  other  preventive  measures  of  every  description  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  health  of  laborers,  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  several  trades ; 
instructions  of  service  in  relation  thereto ;  notices  of  warning,  directions ; 
representation  of  entire  working  establishments  or  departments  of  whole 
standard  establishments  (models,  plans,  photographs,  specifications);  situa- 
tion, construction  (building,  material,  style) ;  judicious  total  disposition  of 
the  working  places  and  working  arrangements  with  a  view  of  preventing 
accidents;  location  of  boiler-shgps ;  mounting  of  motors,  transmitters; 
grouping  of  motors  and  working  apparatus;  location  of  staircases,  lifting  and 
raising  apparatus,  the  storing-rooms  and  magazines,  the  railways,  junction 
rails,  water  canals,  etc.;  lighting,  heating,  airing;  charity  and  humane  ar- 
rangements for  laborers;  designs*  of  model  establishments  for  the  several 
trades;  collective  exhibitions — all  of  which  is  to  apply  to  the  subsequent 
groups: 

Group  11:  Metal  industry. 

Group  1 2 :  Wood  industry. 

Group  13:  Textile  industry. 

Group  14:  Paper,  leather,  and  polygraphic  industries. 

Group  15 :  Industry  of  articles  of  food  and  consumption. 

Group  16:  Chemical-glass  and  ceramic  industries. 

Group  1 7 :  Mining  and  quarry  industries. 

Group  18:  Building  trades. 

Group  19 :  Trades  of  intercommunication  on  land.  i.  Arrangements  for 
the  increase  of  the  safety  in  loading  and  unloading,  as  well  as  in  storing, 
heavy  goods — ^bales,  barrels,  ajsks,  round  wood,  rails,  stone  blocks,  etc.; 
devices  for  a  safe  fastening  (cording,  etc.)  of  lowries  and  trucks  when  lightly 
loaded;  improvements  in  transportation,  vehicles,  and  harness;  efficient 
braking  and  stopping  appliances  ready  for  use  at  any  time;  improved  treadles 
and  catch-handles;  judicious  lighting  appliances;  safety-reins;  appliances  for 
quickly  disengaging  bolting  horses  from  carriages.  2.  Prevention  of  acci- 
dents of  insured  persons  in  railroading. 

Group  20 :  Trades  of  interconcimunication  on  water :  Lighting  of  coasts, 
river  banks,  water  roads ;  ship  lanterns;  signals;  examination  (fathoniing, 
piling)  of  the  fair  way.  Saving  systems :  Life-boats  and  rafts,  life-buoys, 
beacons,  rings,  clothing,  etc. 

Group  21 1  Farming  and  forestry. 

Industries  and  trades  carried  on  on  account  of  either  of  the  states  or  of  the 
Empire  are  to  be  annexed  to  groups  to  which  they  naturally  belongj|^ 
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Department  C. 

Group  22:  Library:  Rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  accidents;  tariffs 
according  to  the  risks  connected  with  each  trad'e  association ;  rogatory  sheets 
for  the  taxation  of  trades;  forms  of  accident  records  and  for  adjusting  claims 
for  indemnification  to  be  filed ;  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  service ;  notices 
of  warning;  directions  for  laborers;  instructions  of  service  and  reports  by 
the  controlling  officers;  printed  matter  of  every  description  having  relation 
to  accident  statistics,  insurance,  and  prevention,  to  the  protection  of  laborers 
^nerally  and  to  the  promotion  of  their  well-being. 

In  sending  printed  matter  intended  for  exhibition,  in  the  groups  i  to  21, 
it  is  requested  that  an  additional  copy  be  sent  for  the  use  of  the  library. 
III. — Regulations  for  Exhibitors. 

1.  For  exhibition  are  admitted  all  articles  which  are  designed  to  promote 
the  ends  of  the  exhibition  (compare  sections  i  and  2  of  this  report).  Foreign- 
ers are  invited  to  exhibit. 

2.  Articles  to  be  exhibited  must  be  reported  on  a  special  form  prepared 
for  that  purpose  and  obtainable  from  the  secretary  of  the  exhibition.  The 
application  must  be  transmitted,  in  duplicate,  at  latest  by  July  i,  1888,  to 
the  secretary  of  the  exhibition.  Director  Max  Schlesinger,  No.  3  Koch  street, 
Berlin,  S.  W.  Whether  such  application  has  been  accepted,  would-be  ex- 
hibitors will  receive  notice  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  their  application. 

3.  Exhibitors  will  pay  an  admittance  fee  of  25  marks,  and  a  rent  for 
the  space  allowed,  viz :  Per  square  meter  ground  surface  within  the  exhibi- 
tion premises,  20  marks;  per  square  meter  wall  surface  within  the  exhibi- 
tion premises,  10  marks;  per  square  meter  ground  surface  within  the  arches 
of  the  city  railroad,  15  marks;  per  square  meter  wall  surface  within  the 
arches  of  the  city  railroad,  7.50  marks;  per  square  meter  ground  surface 
in  open  air,  10  marks.  The  fee  of  admittance  is  to  be  remitted  with  the 
application  to  the  secretary  above  named.  Of  rent  for  the  space  in  every 
instance  at  least  the  price  for  i  square  meter  must  be  paid.  Payment  of  space 
rent  has  to  be  made  within  four  weeks  after  the  allowance  of  same.  This 
applies  also  to  cases  in  which  the  grant  ensues  at  the  time  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  application.  Only  full  square  meters  are  given.  In  case  of 
articles  of  exhibition  for  the  library  neither  a  fee  of  admittance  nor  space 
rent  will  be  collected.  The  same  applies  to  drawings  and  models,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  exhibited  by  owners  of  works  who  do  not  make  it  a  business  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  such. 

The  managers  and  the  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  ex- 
clude improper  objects,  and  in  this  case  fees  and  rents  paid  will  be  returned. 
Applications  made  after  July  i,  1888,  will  be  considered  only  if  any  vacant 
space  remains. 

The  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  early  in  April,  1889,  ^^^  ^s  to  continue 
three  or  four  months. 

Objects  for  the  exhibition  must  be  forwarded,  free  of  cost,  between  the  ist 
and  15th  of  March,  1889.  All  expenses  incurred  must  be  paid  i^y  the  ex- 
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hibitor.  Upon  application  tables,  cases,  etc.^  will  be  furnished  at  net  cost 
by  the  committee.  All  articles  sent  to  the  exhibition  must  be  removed 
within  eight  days  after  the  close  of  the  same. 

The  committee  will  secure  cheap  transportation,  freight,  and  custom-house 
facilities.  The  result  of  its  endeavors  in  that  direction  will  be  shortly  pub- 
lished. 

It  is  further  provided  that  no  object  exhibited  can  be  removed  before  the 
close  of  the  exhibition.  Exhibitors  may  distribute*  circulars  and  sell  arti- 
cles, but  not  remove  any  unless  replaced  previously  by  another  article  of 
the  same  make  and  character.  The  committee  will  see  to  the  insurance  of 
articles,  but  take  no  other  guaranty.  Exhibited  articles  will  be  carefully 
guarded,  but  all  other  expenses  must  be  paid  by  exhibitors.  Steam-power 
will  be  provided  and  the  price  for  its  use  published.  Awards  for  eminent 
achievements  are  intended.  If  an  exhibitor  wants  to  be  treated  as  hors  de 
concours  he  should  so  state  in  making  his  application.  The  admission  fee 
for  visiting  the  exhibition  will  be  fixed  by  the  business  committee.  Exhibit- 
,  ors  enjoy  free  admittance.  Reduced  rates  of  admission  to  the  exhibition,  as 
well  as  railroad  fares,  will  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  working  people.  A  cata- 
logue will  be  issued  and  special  terms  for  the  insertion  of  advertisements  in 
the  same  will  be  published. 

It  is  under  consideration  to  publish  a  complete  illustrated  report,  with  a 
full  description  of  the  articles  exhibited,  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 
It  is  of  interest  to  exhibitors  therefore  to  file,  in  the  library  of  the  exhibition, 
suitable  sketches  and  descriptions  of  the  articles  exhibited. 

IV. — The  Origin  of  the  Project. 

The  plan  to  arrange  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  originated  with  the  Insti- 
tute for  Brewing  (**  Versuchs-und  Lehr-Anstalt  fiir  Brauer")  in  Berlin, 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  general  meeting  in  May,  1887,  subjected  the 
question  of  preventing  accidents  to  laborers  to  a  careful  discussion.  The 
Makers  and  Brewers*  Association  of  Berlin  accepted  approvingly  the  project, 
which  at  once  received  additional  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  impe- 
rial insurance  department  and  the  Prussian  ministers  of  instruction  and  of 
commerce.  The  exhibition  place  was  offered  gratuitously  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  committee  constituted;  and  the  press  as  well  as  philanthropists 
directed  attention  to  the  project  as  being  particularly  appropriate  at  a  time 
when  social-political  legislation  claimed  general  attention.  •A  committee, 
consisting  of  ten  members,  was  formed,  and  a  guaranty  fund  of  100,000 
marks  subscribed.  Any  surplus  produced  by  the  exhibition  is  to  be  given  to 
[jurfKJses  of  public  good;  for  instance,  for  a  ''permanent  exhibition  of  arti- 
tlfs  far  the  prevention  of  accidents*'  and  for  the  erection  of  a  hygienic 
musieuirt. 

V. 

Uesides  the  business  committee  above  mentioned,  an  honorary  commit- 
tee, at  present  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  members,  was 
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formed,  its  honorary  chairman  being  Mr.  BSdiker,  president  of  the  imperial 
insarance  office.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  prominent  manufact- 
urers, owners  of  industrial  works,  mines,  etc.,  and  scientists. 

The  business  and  finance  committee  consists  of  Mr.  O.  Bischoff,  brewer, 
Danzig;  Professor  Dr.  DelbrUck,  scientific  director  of  the  Berlin  brewing 
school;  Mr.  Ephraimsohn,  brewer,  Berlin;  Richard  Roericke,  member  of 
the  imperial  insurance  office,  Berlin,  chairman;  Max  Schlesinger,  secretary 
of  the  committee,  and  others. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  Richard  Roericke,  president,  55  Wil- 
helm  street,  Berlin;  B.  Knoblauch,  vice-president,  11-13  Landsberger  Allee; 
M.  Happoldt,  treasurer,  32-39  Hasenhaide,  Berlin;  Max  Schlesinger,  secre- 
tary, 3  Koch  street,  Berlin.  Commissioner  of  the  imperial  insurance  office, 
Mr.  Reichel,  imperial  councilor  of  Grovemment. 

Besides  these  bodies  officiates  a  board  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  honorary  committee.  To  this  board  of  delegates,  and  to  the 
board  of  directors,  is  intrusted  the  joint  settlement  of  technical  and  formal 
questions  in  respect  of  this  exhibition. 

VI. — Special  Boards  of  Commissioners. 

Special  boards  of  commissioners,  upon  whom  is  incumbent  the  settlement 
of  affiurs  touching  the  several  groups,  have  also  been  appointed,  with  the 
following  chairmen,  viz: 

1.  Groups  I,  II,  and  III:  E.  Becker,  100  Chaussee  street,  Berlin,  N. 

2.  Groups  IV  and  V":  E.  Kaselowsky,  18  Chaussee  street,  Berlin,  N. 

3.  Groups  VI  and  VII:  Rudolph  Cuno,  113  Potsdamer  street,  Berlin,  W. 

4.  Groups  VIII,  IX,  and  X:  P.  Heckmann,9GoerlitzerUfer,Berlin,S.  O. 

5.  Group  XI:  C.  Richter,  66  Wilhelm  street,  Berlin,  W. 

6.  Group  XII:  Ferd.  Alb.  Vogts,  43  Franrosische  street,  Berlin  W. 

7.  Group  Xni :  Max  Weigert,  4a  Carlsbad,  Berlin,  W. 

8.  Group  XTV:  W.  Hagelberg,  19-21  Marien  street,  Berlin,  N.  W. 

9.  Group  XV:  Wilhelm  Hahne,  11  Kothener  street,  Berlin,  W. 

10.  Group  XVI:  Dr.  Hugo  Kunheim,  23  Linden  street,  Berlin,  S.  W. 

11.  Group  XVn :  Mr.  Hilt,  85^  Koniggratzer  street,  Berlin,  S.  W. 

12.  Group  XVni :  Bemhard  Felisch,  14  Schaefer  street,  Berlin,  S.  O. 

13.  Group  XIX:  Von  Kiihlwein,  iS  Friedr.  Wilhelm  street,  Berlin,  W. 

14.  Group  XX :  Rothanbiicher,  7  Artillerie  street,  Berlin,  W. 

15.  Group  XXI :  A.  Kiepert,  Marienfelde,  near  Berlin. 

16.  Group  XXII :  Max  Schlesinger,  3  Koch  street,  Berlin,  S.  W. 

All  communications  must  be  directed  to  Max  Schlesinger,  secretary  of 
the  exhibition,  3  Koch  street,  Berlin. 

My  report  embraces  in  a  synoptical  form  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
exhibition/  to  which  I  have  added  such  explanations  as  may  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  enterprise.  At  the  present  time,  when  everywhere  great  anxiety 
is  manifested  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  the  project 
deserves  attention. 
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In  view  of  the  circumstaace  that  the  plan  has  only  lately  been  maturedi 
and  full  information  was  not  procurable  at  an  earlier  date,  doubts  may  arise 
whether  the  Berlin  exhibition,  limiting  applications  to  the  ist  of  July,  1888, 
will  facilitate  the  participation  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  But 
it  suggests  itself  that  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  as  proposed  to  be  held  in 
Berlin,  has  the  merit  of  a  practical  step  towards  solving  to  some  extent  the 
problem  of  social  reform  and  betterments  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  now  occupying  the  minds  of  so  many  of  our  statesmen  and  political 
economists.  — Berlin,  May  4,  1888. 

F.  RAINE, 

Consul'  General, 
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The  oil-producing  territory  of  Canada  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Lamb- 
ton,  Ontario,  the  greatest  number  of  producing  wells  being  in  and  about  the 
thriving  town  of  Petrolia,  at  which  place  the  refineries  are  located.  As  far 
as  yet  developed  the  paying  wells  are  confined  to  a  belt  of  land  2  miles  in 
width  and  16  miles  in  length,  situated  about  16  miles  easterly  of  Port 
Sarnia,  and  extending  nearly  parallel  with  St.  Clair  River.  The  oil  territory 
is  divided  into  two  districts,  viz,  Petrolia  and  Oil  Springs.  The  annual 
production  of  crude  oil  in  Petrolia  averages  from  350,000  to  450,000  bar- 
rels and  the  production  at  Oil  Springs  is  placed  at  150,000  to  200,000  bar- 
rels, making  the  total  annual  average  production  of  crude  oil  600,000  barrels 
for  the  entire  region.  There  are  nine  refineries  in  operation  at  Petrolia, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  wells  and  other  works  incident  to  this  industry, 
give  employment  to  about  three  thousand  men,  sustaining  a  population  of 
about  eight  thousand  people. 

The  total  quantity  of  refined  oil  for  illuminating  purposes  manufactured 
annually  from  the  crude  will  average  250,000  barrels. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  oil  business  is  estimated  at  ^2,750,000,  as 
follows:  Cost  of  the  wells,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land,  11,500,000; 
cost  of  engines,  derricks,  and  other  machinery  to  run  the  wells,  ]J3oo,ooo; 
storage  tanks,  ^150,000;  60  miles  of  pipe  line  with  forcing  machinery, 
^150,000;  cost  of  the  refineries  is  placed  at  ^500,000;  and  the  cooper 
shops,  barrels,  chemicals,  etc.,  ^250,000. 

METHOD   OF  DRILLING  AND   WORKING  THE  WELLS. 

The  oil  producers  of  Canada  have  been  obliged  to  develop  a  high  d^^ree 
of  ingenuity  ahd  improvement  upon  every  plan  tending  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
sinking  wells  and  the  expense  of  pumping  the  oil.  They  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  the  cost  of  sinking  wells  475  feet,  the  depth  required,  has  been 
reduced  from  ^3,000  to  1500,  including  casing  and  pump  complete,  and  the 
expense  of  pumping  from  $^  to  about  25  cents  each  well  per  day.    If  such 
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was  not  the  case  the  oil  industry  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  as  the  great 
majority  of  wells  produce  only  from  3  to  10  barrels  daily. 

As  the  information  may  possibly  reach  some  of  the  localities  in  the 
Southern  and  Wes.tern  States  where  oil  is  known  to  exist  in  small  quantities 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  methods  and  appliances  of 
drilling  and  working  the  wells. 

The  surface  or  drift  earth  is  bored  with  a  spod -auger  to  the  rock,  which 
ranges  from  60  to  150  feet  from  the  surface,  and  a  lo-inch  wooden  tube 
driven  down  to  the  rock.  The  rock  is  then  drilled  with  a  5 -inch  bore  a 
depth  of  about  150  feet  and  iron  casing  driven  down.  This  casing  is  in- 
tended |o  shut  out  the  surface  water,  which,  if  admitted,  would  prevent  the 
.  free  secretion  of  the  oil,  and  would,  by  coming  into  contact  with  sulphur 
deposits,  produce  ''black  water,*'  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  iron  tubing 
of  the  pumps,  and  the  buoyancy  imparted  to  the  tools  and  cable  by  the  300 
or  400  feet  of  water  is  avoided,  and  the  presence  of  oil  discovered  at  once 
by  the  solid  tools  or  escaping  gas.  The  drilling  is  continued  until  oil  is 
struck,  and  the  well  is  then  ready  for  the  pump.  This  is  an  iron  tube  ij^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  composed  of  various  lengths,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
the  working  barrel  resting  upon  a  strainer  or  perforated  iron  tube  to  keep 
out  obstructions.  In  the  working  barrel  are  two  valves,  one  to  take  in  and 
the  other  to  let  out,  and  the  oil  passing  through  the  strainer  is  lifted  by  the 
pump  to  the  surface.  In  early  days  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an  engine 
for  each'  well,  but  now  by  the  improved  *'jerker'*  system  one  engine  will 
drive  twenty  or  thirty  pumps,  or  even  more  than  that  number.  A  wheel  or 
circular  horizontal  table  is  connected  with  the  engine  by  an  elbow-joint  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  made  to  perform  a  quarter  revolution  and  return  to 
its  former  position.  To  this  wheel  is  attached  a  number  of  *'jerkers'*  or 
poles,  usually  made  of  white  ash,  2  inches  square,  with  iron  connections,  by 
which  power  is  conveyed  to  a  number  of  pumps  extending  over  a  large  area, 
and  working  them  all  simultaneously.  By  this  plan  wells  that  would  not 
otherwise  pay  running  expenses  are  operated  at  a  profit. 

Crude  oil  is  composed  of  hydrocarbons  of  different  gravities  and  boiling 
points.  In  distillation  these  hydrocarbons  separate  and  come  off  seriatim, 
as  follows :  (i)  Naphtha,  which  is  too  inflammable  to  be  used  as  illuminating 
oil,  and  is  sold  chiefly  to  paint  and  rubber  laanufacturers,  although  it  is  also 
used  in  other  industries;  (2)  illuminating  oil;  and  (3)  the  oils  too  heavy 
for  illuminating  purposes.  The  lightest  of  the  latter  is  sold  to  gas  works  as 
gas  oil.  What  remains  after  the  paraflSne  wax  is  expressed  is  manufactured 
into  lubricating  oil,  wool  oils,  vaseline,  hair  oils;  etc.  What  remains  of  the 
bye  product  is  known  as  tar  or  coke  and  makes  an  excellent  fuel  for  furnaces. 
On  account  of  the  fact  that  thus  far  the  refiners  have  not  been  able  to 
remove  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  other  impurities  from  Canadian  oil, 
which  causes  a  disagreeable  odor  when  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  large 
quantities  of  refined  oil  are  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  7^  cents  per  gallon 
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about  200,000  barrels  of  oil  from  the  United  States  are  iised  annually  in 
Canada,  retailing  at  30  to  35  cents,  as  against  Canadian  oil  at  15  to  20  cents 
per  gallon.  The  total  quantity  of  petroleum  and  products  imported  to  the 
British  North  American  Possessions  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1887,  was  4,958,657  gallons,  of  value  of  1493,512.  There 
are  ,3, 200  oil  wells  in  the  districts  of  Petrolia  and  Oil  Springs,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  output  of  petroleum  and  products  in  Canada  for  the  year  1887  is 
estimated  at  ^2,000,000. 

One  of  the  largest  refining  works  in  Petrolia  is  the  Imperial  Oil  Com- 
pany. The  works  of  tliis  company  extend  over  45  acres,  embracing  stills, 
repair  shops,  tin  works,  cooper  shops,  etc.,  with  eight  steam  boilers  used  in 
driving  the  machinery.  The  process  of  distillation  is  carried  on  in  two  banks 
or  benches,  one  containing  sixteen  and  the  other  five  stills,  the  total  capacity 
of  which  is  8,000  barrels  of  crude  at  a  run.  '  They  have  also  a  paraffine  bank 
of  six  stills.  Their  cooper  shops  are  furnished  with  machinery  so  that  every 
step  in  the  process,  from  the  cutting  of  staves  out  of  the  block  to  the  com- 
pleting of  the  barrels,  is  taken  through  the  naedium  of  a  machine.  Their 
tin  works  have  been  fitted  with  a  plant  costing  ^10,000.  The  cans  are 
almost  entirely  5 -gallon  measures,  and  are  put  up  two  in  a  case,  for  trans- 
portation chiefly  to  the  Northwest,  British  Columbia,  and  the  lower  prov- 
inces.—Port  Sarnu,  Ontario. 

J.  S.  FARRAR, 

Consul. 


TARIFF   CHANGES   IN    GERMANY. 


In  a  recent  instruction  the  Prussian  minister  of  finance  has  directed  the  attention  of  cus- 
toms officials  in  the  Prussian  provinces  to  the  preparations  from  fats  and  from  mixtures  of  Cab, 
or  from  mixtures  of  fats  and  oils,  imported  under  the  name  or  description  of  oleomnrgurinc 
from  the  United  States  into  the  German  Zolverein. 

Considering  the  cfrcumstance  that  such  preparations,  under  the  American  act  of  August  2, 
1886,  shall  bear  such  name,  if  they  are  manufactured  from  substances  similar  to  butter,  or  if 
such  preparations  are  intended  to  be  sold  as  butter  or  butter  substitutes,  shall,  under  the  pro- 
•visions  of  the  German  law,  in  most  cases,  not  be  regarded  as  oleomargarine  in  the  meaning 
of  No.  26  h.  of  the  German  tariff  (more  or  less  fluid  fat  obtained  by  pressing  tallow),  but 
shall  come  under  the  conception  of  margarine,  which,  according  to  item  25  f.  of  seme  tariff, 
is  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  marks  per  100  kilograms  (bemg  preparations  similar  to  milk  buller, 
of  which  the  contents  of  fat  is  not  exclusively  derived  from  milk). 

The  item  No.  26  h.  of  the  German  tariff  reads  as  follows  in  translation :  **  Lanl  from 
hogs  and  geese,  and  other  greasos  similar  to  lard,  such  as  oleomaigariqe  (a  mixture  of  tal- 
lowy grease  with  oil),  beef  mairow,  per  kilogram,  ^2.38,  and  item  No.  25  f.  of  same  tarifi, 
butter,  also  artificial,  20  marks  (I4.78)."— Berlin,  Apii  4, 1888. 

F.  RAINE, 

Qmsul-  General. 
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IMPORTS   OF   LIVE   STOCK   INTO   GREAT    BRITAIN. 
The  fbllowing  table  shows  the  imports  of  live  stock  into  Great  Britain  fiom  foreign  coun- 
tries and  from  Ireland  during  the  past  five  years : 


Year. 


Imports  'from  foreigo  countries. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Pigs. 


Imports  from  Ireland. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Pigs. 


883.. 
884.. 
1885.., 
886... 


472,839 
424,664 

372,731 
319,538 
298,888 


1,113,317 
943,688 

752,309 

1,035,548 

978,834 


38,726 
26,561 
>6,494 
21,394 
31,976 


556,867 
7x5,843 
640,470 

717,389 
669,253 


460,729 
533,285 
639,090 
734,313 
548,568 


461,0x7 
456»678 
398,564 
431, a85 
480,920 


From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  England's  live  stQck  supplies  are 
obtained  from  Ireland.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  while  the  imports  of  cattle  frt)m  foreign 
countries  have  been  steadily  declining,  those  from  Ireland,  although  variable,  have  remained 
large  throughout,  the  total  for  1887  being  above  the  totals  for  1883  and  1885,  ^^  lower  than 
for  1884  and  1886.     Imports  of  sheep  and  pigs  from  Ireland  are  also  large. 


TRADE    OF    SOUTH    AMERICA. 


The  unusual  and  energetic  efforts  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  recover  th6 
trade  of  her  palmy  days  with  South  America,  as  also  with  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  etc.,  are  attracting  great  attention  here,  and  are  much  commented 
on  in  mercantile  and  diplomatic  circles.  Not  less  so  are  the  efforts,  still 
more  energetic  and  successful,  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  secure  her  share 
of  the  ^700,000,060  of  annual  commerce  (exports  and  imports)  of  the 
twenty  **  American  Indias."  In  connection  with  these  efforts  comes  the 
query,  why  is  the  United  States,  especially  so  far  as  South  America  proper 
is  concerned,  so  lacking  in  energy? 

Owing  to  the  continuous  interest  manifested  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as 
well  as  to  the  immense"  amount  of  annual  commerce,  and  to  the  keen  com- 
petition and  rivalry  exhibited  in  diverting  this  trade  to  their  respective 
shores  by  Englapd,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  the  amounts  of 
money  invested  by  them  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  bounties,  etc.,  by  preserving 
the  same,  I  have  been  led  to  give  the  subject  my  earnest  study  and  reflec- 
tion. 

AMOUNT  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  TRADE. 

First.  What  does  this  trade  amount  to  annually ;  in  what  does  it  consist, 
and  what  nations  command  it  ? 

It  amounts  annually  (exports  and  imports)  in  round  numbers  to 
^700,000,000.  The  coimtries  south  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,  four  European  colonies,  and  fifteen  republics,  consist  of 
over  40,000,000  people,  and  have  an  aggregate  area  of  over  8,500,000  square 
miles ;  a  population  almost  equal,  and  an  area  double,  that  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  with  few  exceptions  (Chili,  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
Uruguay,  a  part  of  Paraguay,  and  the  lower  southern  part  of  Brazil)  within 
the  tropical  region,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  passing  through  San  Paulo, 
which  renders  them  in  climate,  production,  supply,  and  demand,  the^^everee_ 
No.  93,  May 8.  ^'^'^'^^^  ^^  ^ 
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of  the  United  States.  Their  principal  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
fibrous  plants,  hardwoods,  cochineal,  dye-stuffs,  and  immense  herds  and 
flocks,  famishing  countless  hides  and  quantities  of  wool,  all  of  which  are 
greatly  needed  by  the  United  States,  and  in  return  for  which  they  should 
receive  the  innumerable  articles  manufactured  from  cotton,  iron,  and  other 
hard  metals,  agricultural  and  mechanical  implements,  shoes,  hats,  watches, 
and,  as  they  have  no  factories  of  their  own  worth  the  name,  the  countless 
articles  formed  and  fashioned  in  the  United  States  by  the  skill  and  invention 
peculiar  to  that  country,  and  also  wheat,  com,  flour,  bacon,  tobacco,  kero- 
sene, oil,  etc. 

This  commercial  reciprocity  of  trade,  made  so  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
so  much  needed  between  these  tropical  or  quasi-tropical  countries  of  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  and  the  United  States  should,  it 
seems,  flow  naturally  between  the  two  countries,  and  be  monopolized  by  the 
latter.  On  the  contrary,  strange  to  say,  the  reverse  appears ;  commercial 
statistics  in  fact  showing  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  annual  trade  of  these 
countries  (as  stated  above,  ^700,000,000)  is  controlled  by  the  United  States — 
indeed,  of  that  which  is  important,  the  supplied  imports  to  these  countries, 
amounting  annually  to  over  ^350,000,000,  the  United  States  supplies  but 
little  over  one-seventh. 

The  fact  as  regards  the  numerous  West  India  Islands,  many  of  them 
almost  within  sight  of  portions  of  the  Union,  such  as  Cuba,  Port  Rico,  the 
Bi^amas,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Thomas,  Martinique,  etc.,  with  an  area 
of  over  100,000  square  miles  and  an  aggregate  population  of  over  four 
millions,  the  same  statistics  demonstrate  that,  although  almost  at  her  doors, 
the  United  States  fumishes  less  than  a  third  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  annual  imports. 

IMPORTS  IN   DETAIL. 

Now  of  what,  in  detail,  does  this  trade  consist,  especially  the  im- 
ports? The  statistics  of  Spain  alone,  since  her  late  effort  to  increase  her 
trade,  as  above  stated,  prove  that  in  many  manufactured  articles,  sup- 
plied in  this  South  American  commerce,  the  variety  is  astounding,  the 
principal  (in  i886-*87)  being  as  follows  :  Agricultural  and  mechanical 
implements  of  all  sorts,  plows,  hoes,  reapers,  thrashers,  rakes,  cars,  wheels, 
axes,  spade9,  shovels,  etc.,  going  to  make  up  the  interminable  list  of  such 
implements  and  machines,  and  also  the  still  more  innumerable  manufactures 
of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods.  Also  arms,  alcohol,  apples,  air  guns, 
asbestos,  axle  grease,  asphalt,  acids,  ash,  art  supplies,  ammonia,  buttons, 
billiard  cloths,  brass,  bottles,  butter,  blacking,  bran,  beef,  bananas,  bells, 
blocks,  bitters,  brooms,  bags,  books,  bacon,  brushes,  beans,  bellows,  bread, 
belting,  beer,  bicycles,  brimstone,  batteries,  baby  carriages,  burial  cases, 
britannia  ware,  bronzes,  bustles,  billiard  tables,  barks,  borax,  bath  tubs, 
beeswax,  bungs,  candles,  cinnamon,  castors,  cloves,  chromos,  corn-meal, 
celluloid  goods,  cassia,  crayons,  com  starch,  cigars,  cigarettes,  cages,  cotton- 
seed hulls,  china,  com  plant,  carriages,  carriage  materials,  collars,  corsets^ 
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clothing,  caustic^  soda,  clay,  caustic  potash,  candy-cement,  cod  sounds, 
candy,  corn,  car  materials,  carbons,  corks,  canary  seed,  coloring,  cuspa- 
dores,  cutlery,  cocoa,  clocks,  cattle,  cane  chairs,  cod-fish,  canned  goods, 
cucumber  seed,  crucibles,  cheese,  chalk,  cyclestyles,  cigar-maker's  boards, 
and  all  sorts  of  carriages,  dental  engines,  druggists*  ware,  dates,  dried 
fruits,  dental  instruments,  drugs,  dried  fish,  domestics,  dry  goods,  eye- 
glasses, extract  logwood,  engines,  essential  oils,  empty  shells,  emery  cloth, 
enameled  duck,  electric-light  material,  fancy  cards,  fans,  flint,  feathers, 
feed,  felt,  fishing  hooks  and  lines,  frames,  furniture,  fire-arms,  flour,  feather 
dusters,  fish,  figs,  fish-plates,  fuse,  fire  crackers,  fruit  presses,  fish  oil,  fiirs, 
files,  gas  fixtures,  grindstone  fixtures,  guns,  glass  tubes,  glass,  glasses,  gum 
Senegal,  gasoline,  grindstones,  groceries,  glue,  garlic,  grease,  hemp,  hek- 
tographs,  horns,  hair,  heading  harness,  handles,  household  goods,  hides, 
hoops,  hay,  handcarts,  hams,  hardware,  hats,  hops,  hose,  hoops,  igniting 
tapes,  india-rubber,  incubators,  iron,  iron  bars,  iron  tubes,  iron  manufact- 
ures, ice-cream  freezers,  iron  safes,  ink,  japanned  ware,  jute,  jewelry,  lamps 
and  lamp  fixtures,  etc.,  leather,  leather  belting,  leather  fixings  and  manu* 
factures,  lightning  rods,  lubricating  oil,  lathes,  lead  pencils,  leather  bags, 
locomotives,  labels,  lard,  lumber,  locomotive  springs,  linseed  oil,  lime, 
machinery,  manufactured  zinc,  matting,  minerals,  match  splints,  mats, 
maizena,  mattresses,  manufactured  wood,  marble  dust,  matches,  music, 
manufactured  hair,  manufactured  tobacco,  Mexican  silver,  machine  oil, 
mince  meat,  mast  hoops,  molds,  metallic  shells,  mineral  waters,  needles, 
newspapers,  notions,  nuts,  nails,  organs,  oak,  oakum,,  oil-cake,  oats,  oat- 
meal, onions,  olive  oil,  oars,  organettes,  olives,  paper,  paper  hangings,  etc., 
printing  type  and  material,  patent  leather,  post-office  boxes,  pop-corn,  par- 
affine  oil,  porcelain  ware,  pickles,  pianos,  pins,  pimento,  percussion  caps, 
pork,  peas,  pumps,  pmnice-stone,  pictures,  pickled  fish,  perfumery,  pitch, 
pencils,  pepper,  potatoes,  paint,  photographic  material,  paper,  petroleum, 
plaster,  plated  ware,  rice,  resin,  raisins,  rivets,  railroad  spikes,  refrigerators, 
resin  oil,  railroad  fixtures,  rubber  belts,  revolvers,  railroad  cars,  shafts,  spikes, 
stove  polish,  sausages,  staples,  syringes,  saw  teeth,  smoothing  boards,  sarsa- 
parilla,  soap  grease,  shot,  shell-primers,  salves,  sand,  steel  rails,  saws, 
sickles,  straw  goods,  scientific  instruments,  sponges,  spirits  turpentine, 
strawboard,  starch,  soap,  paste,  scissors,  sewing-machines,  snuff*,  silex,  sad- 
dlery, specie,  scales,  sugar,  sand-paper,  sperm  oil,  silver  ware,  shoqs,  shooks 
and  heads,  slates,  stationery,  shawls,  straps,  sulphur,  sheet  iron,  twine,  tin, 
tents,  tags,  tiles,  telephones,  tongues,  tarpaulins,  tin-foil,  toilet  ware,  tea, 
toys,  trunks,  telegraph  material,  tools,  tallow,  trucks,  tar,  tobacco,  tooth- 
picks, tacks,  tinware,  thread,  tallow  scraps,  toilet  sets,  type-writers,  valves, 
velocipedes,  vegetables,  varnish,  vermicelli,  vermouth,  wood,  wheat,  window 
glass,  wood-ware,  wood  manufactures,  whips,  wine,  wheels,  walnut,  watches, 
wheelbarrows,  white  wood,  water-wheels,  water-colors,  wall-paper,  whiting, 
wooden  pails,  wood  sticks,  wire,  wire  screws,  windmills,  wax,  wads,  yellow 
ocher,  yam,  yeast,  zinc. 
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If  the  comynerce  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  commercial  country  like  Spain 
discloses  such  a  list  of  articles,  how  coimtless  must  they  be  when  regard  is 
had  to  that  of  England,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  etc.  ? 

TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  there  is  not  much  need  of  encouraging  the 
commerce,  that  in  South  America  there  are  scarcely  any  factories,  and  that 
the  many  botanical  stuffs,  drugs,  dyes,  minerals,  etc.,  that  are  shipped  there- 
from to  the  United  States  come  back  manufactured,  and  bring  a  higher 
price  here  than  in  the  "  States."  Quinine,  for  instance,  properly  prepared 
for  use  in  the  United  States,  though  indigenous  to  these  countries,  sells  for 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  here  as  there.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to 
wool  and  hides  sent  to  the  Union  and  returned  here  in  the  shape  of  shoes, 
harness,  carpets,  etc.  We  must  not  look  alone  to  the  articles  in  their 
natural  state  which  are  produced  and  exported  from  one  country  to  another 
in  order  to  judge  correctly  of  the  importance  and  extent  of  a  reciprocal 
trade,  but  to  the  fact  that  many  of  such  articles  are  returned  manufactured 
in  such  W2^y  as  to  find  ready  sale  in  the  very  land  from  which  they  were  ex- 
ported. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  these  countries,  many  of  them  at  least, 
are  progressing  rapidly  in  population  and  resources,  and,  as  a  consequence 
thereof,  their  aggregate  annual  trade  is  becoming  larger  and  larger.  This 
trade  and  its  importance  is  best  evidenced  by  the  continuous  and  energetic 
efforts  to  monopolize  it  by  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  and 
especially  by  the  subsidies  and  bounties  paid  by  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain  to  get  the  lion's  share  thereof. 

Of  this  immense  annual  trade,  aggregating  over  1 700,000,000  (some 
experienced  writers  say  from  I955, 000,000  to  ^1,000,000,000),  the  United 
States  controls  less  than  one-sixth.  And  of  the  aggregate  annual  imports 
(^320,000,000)  she  furnishes  scarcely  one-eighth. 

The  commerce  of  these  countries  more  in  detail  is  about  as  follows : 

Brazil,  ^220,000,000;  Mexico,  ^58,000,000;  Central  American  States, 
Jt25, 000,000 ;  the  European  colonies,  <l33,ooo,oop ;  and  the  South  Amer- 
ican Republics  (nine  in  number)  ^351,000,000. 

The  exports  (excluding  the  West  Indies)  aggregate  in  round  numbers 
^1450,600,000.  Of  this  Brazil  exports  about  ^120,000,000;  Chili,  ^60,- 
000,000 ;  the  Argentine  Republic,  ^70,000,000 ;  and  Uruguay,  ^23,000,000, 
by  far  the  largest  part  thereof.  The  imports  amount  annually  to  about 
1^375,000,000,  which  are  taken  by  the  above-named  states  about  in  the 
ratio  with  the  exports,  as  above  stated.  Of  the  whole  imports  and  exports 
the  United  States  controls  less  than  a  tenth. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this  trade  goes  is  found  in 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  where,  of  the  whole.  Great  Britain  takes  22.4, 
France   23.8,   Belgium  14.7,  Germany~9.5,  and  the  United  States  only 
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about  6,7  per  cent.     Apply  this  to  Uruguay,  for  1884,  and  the  following 
proportion  will  be  found : 

Imports.  Exports. 

England ^7-71       England .* 21.04 

France , 18.44      France , 14.82 

Spain «    9.89      Belgium 15-47 

Germany 9.56      United  States 7- 21 

United  States 6.41 

In  Chili  and  Peru  the  comparison  is  still  less  favorable,  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  even  of  this  beggarly  modicum  of  United  States  trade 
almost  the  whole  is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  the  comparison  becomes 
mortifying.  Take,  for  instance,  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers  and 
vessels  at  and  from  this  Republic  (Uruguay)  in  1883,  ^  follows : 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers  and  sailing-vessels,  number,  2,227  ; 
tons,  2,102,415,  of  which  the  principal  maritime  nations  had  as  below ; 

Steamers.                                          No.  Tons.  Sailing-vessels.                                  No.  Tons. 

English 407  640,704  English 299  204,294 

French 231  401,867  French 23        9,579 

German 209  287,916  German 87  16,477 

Italian 90  114,000  Italian 233  122,121 

United  States t  78  United  Stetes ^    41  23,312 

From  which  it  appears  that  while  407  English,  231  French,  209  German, 
and  90  Italian  steamers  displayed  their  flags  in  Uruguayan  waters  during  the 
year,  the  United  States  colors  floated  from  but  one,  and  upon  examining  the 
maritime  statistics  for  that  year,  although  the  arrival  of  that  single  steamer 
appears,  its  departure  does  not.  And  yet  in  that  year  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  between  the  two  countries  amounted  to  ^13,360, 795.  In  1885, 
two  years  later,  the  trade  had  almost  doubled,  the  total  for  that  year  being 
^6,415, 698,  and  still  not  a  single  United  States  steamer  appeared.  The 
whole  trade,  with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  portion  brought  in 
United  States  sailing-vessels,  having  found  its  way  in  foreign  bottoms.  A 
like  state  of  affairs  exists  in  regard  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chili,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Paraguay. 

It  is  evident  that  this  South  American  trade  is  worth  having  and  deserves 
a  serious  struggle,  and,  as  above  intimated,  the  best  evidence  of  its  value  is 
shown  by  the  continued  and  energetic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  great  mari- 
time powers  to  control  it.  It  is  also  Evident  that  the  United  States,  if  she 
will  make  a  serious  effort,  exhibit  half  the  energy,  and  invest  one-fourth  the 
money  that  these  countries  do,  can  secure  the  better  part  thereof.  She  con- 
trolled it,  and  in  her  own  bottoms,  before  the  war,  and  can,  therefore, 
control  it  again. 

PAST  CONDITIONS. 

In  1856  United  States  vessels  conveyed  (exports  and  imports)  from  and 
to  her  ports,  in  value,  ^483,368,274,  and  foreign  vessels  only  ^159,336,176. 
In  18S6,  thirty  years  later,  the  tables  were  completely  turned,  ^d  foreign 
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vessels  conveyed  a  value  of  ^1,139,636,971,  and  United  States  bottoms, 
1227,947,500. 

.      COMPETING   FOR  THE  ARGENTINE   TRADE. 

Singland,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  have  found  that  trained,  intelli- 
gent, and  energetic  consuls  are  required  at  every  port ;  that  long  credit  at 
a  small  rate  of  interest  is  necessary,  and  that  great  pains  in  the  packing  and 
dispatching  of  goods,  prompt  dealings,  reliable  exactness  in  business,  a 
proper  catering  to  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  purchasers,  great  energy,  and 
sleepless  vigilance,  together  with  commercial  treaties  with  all  states,  and  an 
abolition,  if  possible,  of  all  duties  upon  the  raw  productions  of  South 
America  are  likewise  required.  A  strict  conformity  to  these  requirements 
has  enabled  Germany  within  the  past  five  years  to  compete  successfully,  in 
fact  to  supersede  in  many  instances,  her  able  and  influential  rivals  in  a  com- 
merce which,  up  to  that  time,  they  had  monpolized,  especially  England. 

The  following  extract,  from  **Kuhlow's  German  Trade  Review,"  will 
better  explain  our  meaning : 

The  export  of  goods  in  the  textile  industry  to  South  America,  and  especially  to  Brazil, 
shows  a  continual  expansion.  Until  a  few  years  ago  French  and  English  manufactures  pre- 
dominated in  the  southern  states,  but  gradually  German  goods  obtained  an  entrance  into  the 
Brazilian  market,  and  now  they  have  so  far  taken  possession  of  the  field  that  "German  lines 
are  ever3rwhere  preferred  and  sold.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  German  goods  is  almost  as  large 
in  South  America  as  in  North,  a  fact  which  is  not  as  yet  understood  at  home,  fiince  a  large 
portion  of  the  German  exports  pass  through  English  and  French  hands. 

In  all  articles  which  are  exported  from  Germany  to  South  America,  only  the  cheaper 
qualities  sell,  France  holding  the  first  place  in  finer  qualities.  The  German  trade  has  not 
arrived  at  that  stage,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  large  importers  who  carry  on  the  South 
American  busmess,  at  which  it  can  attain  the  business  and  nicety  which  the  French  goods 
exhibit.  The  ikverable  picture  which  the  German  export  trade  presents,  in  view  of  the 
competition  that  has  to  be  contended  with,  is  a  consequence  of  the  great  pains  taken  in  the 
'  dispatch  of  goods,  then  cheapness,  the  business  exactness  of  German  manufacturers,  the 
gauging  of  the  tastes  of  the  consumers,  and  the  energy  of  Hamburg  commission  houses  and 
South  American  importers. 

The  English  consul  at  Valparaiso  says,  in  substance,  that  a  complaint  is 
made  there  that  English  manufactiurers  do  not  study  the  changes  in  the  re- 
quirements that  the  Germans  do,  hence  even  of  imports  into  Chili  of  woolen 
more  than  one-half  (60  per  cent.)  come  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Bennett,  reporting  as  to  the  trade  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  states 
substantially  that  last  year  the  German  imports  into  that  large  province  of 
Woolen  goods  were  five  times  larger  than  those  of  England,  and  of  linens 
more  than  twice  as  much.  A  like  report  comes  from  Santos  in  regard  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  this  German  trade,  stating  among  other  things  the 
significant  fact  that  even  the  cutlery  and  steel-ware  trade  of  England  is  in 
danger  from  German  competition.  From  Costa  Rica  come  similar  reports, 
announcing  that  ''Germany  is  fast  becoming  a  competitor  in  these  markets 
in  producing  wares,  if  not  superior,  at  least  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  those  in 
Birmingham.** 
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Since  1881  Germany  has  more  than  doubled  her  trade  with  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay.  In  fact  her  exports  from  Uruguay,  in  1881,  amounted  to  only 
^69,826,  and  in  i884  to  ^834,155,  an  increase  of  twelvefold  in  four  years. 

The  reports  above  alluded  to  concurred  in  stating  that  these  successful 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Germany  are  due,  principally,  to  superior  energy, 
superior  training  for  this  particular  business,  superior  packing,  superior  and 
more  regular  dispatch,  promptness  and  exactness  in  business,  regularity  in\ 
business  matters,  long  credit  and  small  interest,  small  but  quick  profits, 
cheapness  of  goods,  fraudulent  marks  and  imitations,  catering  in  a  remark- 
able manner  to  the  tastes  of  customers,  regularly  established  commercial 
houses,  superiority  in  conmiercial  education,  trading  qualifications,  and 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  In  Spain  the  German  ascendency  is  still 
more  conspicuous.  The  British  press,  generally,  deplores  this  remarkable 
revolution  in  trade.     The  Times,  commenting  thereupon,  closes  as  follows: 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  British  commercial  position  in  South  and  Central 
America  is  being  seriously  threatened  by  German  competition,  not  because  German  wares  are 
better,  but  because  they  are  pushed  with  more  energy,  judgment,  and  commercial  knowl- 
edge. 

The  journals  of  France  and  Spain  are  also  greatly  concerned  as  to  this 
German  ascendency.  On  the  contrary,  none  of  the  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Spanish  papers  seem  to  have  the  least  fear  of  any  interference  with 
trade  or  commerce  by  the  United  States.  Indeed,  their  articles  in  this 
regard  are  tinged  with  a  mixture  of  ridicule  and  pity ;  almost  all  of  them 
concluded  by  stating,  in  substance,  that  the  United  States  are  not  to  be 
dreaded  so  long  as  they  merely  look  forward  to  being  able,  within  a  few 
years,  to  control  the  entire  Spanish-American  trade  provided  the  proper 
means  be  adopted,  but  does  not  suggest  positively  what  those  means  are  or 
when  the  adoption  shall  be  decreed. 

'*  Our  enterprising  American  cousins  *'  are  waking  up  to  the  great  and 
increasing  Spanish-American  trade.  They  are  figuring  over  the  facts  that 
nearly  all  of  these  countries  are  Republics;  that  they  are  contiguous,  on  the 
same  hemisphere,  and  considerably  in  love  with  the  great,  model,  mother 
Republic;  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Nicaragua  route;  New 
Orleans  Exposition;  international  fairs;  Centennial  of  the  Constitution; 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America ;  invitations  to  all 
Spanish-American  states  to  meet  in  Washington  or  New  York ;  South  Amer- 
can  commissions,  etc.,  as  if  such  figuring  by  some  novel  Yankee  invention 
in  arithmetical  rules  would  transfer  this  immense  commerce  to  American 
shores. 

The  change  from  wooden  to  iron  and  steel  ships  cut  her  out  of  a  large 
part  of  the  carrying  trade,  which  no  fiscal  regulations  or  lack  of  regulations 
can  possibly  restore.  The  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  has  the  most  sensible 
article  that  I  have  seen  as  to  this  matter.  The  editorial  says,  among  other 
things : 

Papers  have  printed  tons  of  paper  about  this  matter;  G)ngress  has  created  commissions 

who  have  gone  junketing  about  the  world  with  no  end  of  fuss  and  feathers,  fnddng:  a  loud 
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noise,  and  doing  nothing.  *  *  ♦  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Americans  that  comma* 
cial  relations  are  to  be  created  by  a  series  of  resolutions  and  the  visits  of  an  itinerating  com- 
mission, and  that  such  old-fashioned  ways  as  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  doing  of  work 
are  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  American  enterprise.  *  *  *  No  one'  ne^  qoarr  1  widi 
the  Americans  about  this,  for  they  have  every  right  to  select  the  field  qf  their  operations. 
*  *  *  *  So  long  as  Europe  comes  here  with  its  mllUons  and  Americans  come  here  with 
itinerating  commission,  the  business  supremacy  of  Europe  in  this*  country  will  be  seen. 

INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY. 

Fortunately  the .  United  States  is  not  confined  to  the  ocean  in  order  to 
recover  this  immense  South  American  commerce.  An  international  rail- 
way would  not  only  control  but  monopolize  it,  and  in  such  way  as  to  defy 
all  future  competition. 

Is  it  feasible  ?  When  I  began  to  study  this  question,  three  years  ago,  I 
was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  somewhat  visionary.  A  close  scrutiny,  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  the  topography  of  the  country,  a 
constant. intercourse  and  conversation  with  able  and  distinguished  geologists 
and  topographical  engineers  here,  some  of  whom  have  been  over  the  ground 

,  more  than  once,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  within  these  three  years  rail- 
roads have  been  actually  built  and  routes  surveyed  for  at  least  one-third  of 
the  distance  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bogota  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
great  international  highway  (railroad)  will  be  completed  much  sooner  than 
has  been  anticipated.  This,  I  think,  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  a 
detailed  description  of  the  distance  and  routes  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Bogota,  or  Cartagena,  or  Panama,  and  especially  of  the  railways  already 
built  and  surveyed  along  the  line ;  and  it  will,  I  have  little  doubt,  astonish 
many  to  know,  as  above  stated,  that  within  only  three  years  one-third 
of  the  whole  line  has  been  built,  or  is  under  survey  and  construction; 
in  fact  that  there  are  two  lines  so  built  and  under  construction,  and 
concessions  granted  for  at  least  two  more,  and  these  railways,  together  with 
shorter  ones  already  in  operation  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  with 
which  connections  might  be  easily  made,  would  make  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bogota,  to  be  filled  up  only  about 
2,000  miles.  It  is  by  no  means  so  gigantic  an  undertaking  as  the  great 
Pacific  road,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  over  3,000  miles.  I 
allude  to  this  to  show  how  distance,  time,  obstacles,  visionary  impediments, 
sneer,  and  ridicule  vanish  before  concentrated  determination,  energy,  cap- 
ital, and  skill. 

•  Now,  why  can  not  this  proposed  international  railway,  one-third,  or  at 
least  one-fourth  shorter  than  the  Pacific,  above  alluded  to,  be  built,  and 
built  at  once  (five  or  six  years)  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  means? 
The  answer  is  apparent,  and  is  evident  from  the  very  fact  that,  within  the 
short  space  of  three  years,  one-third  of  it  has  already  been  built,  or  built 
and  being  built,  and  that  over  the  worst  part,  the  "Gran  Chaco,*'  between 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  Bolivia. 
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Every  possible  encouragement  is  and  will  be  given  for  its  construction 
by  the  states  through  which  it  is  to  pass,  not  only  in  the  way  of  concessions 
for  railway  purposes,  but  by  a  guaranty  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  per  annum 
interest  on  all  amounts  invested  in  construction,  as  also  extensive  tracts  of 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  road ;  and,  as  the  line  would  run  through  what  has 
been  always  regarded  as  the  richest  auriferous  regions  of  the  world,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  other  mineral  and  botanical  wealth,  such  tracts  of  land  would, 
in  all  probability,  prove  invaluable. 

To  assert  these  facts  is  a  matter  of  great  ease.  Let  us  prove  them.  I 
have  before  me  a  railroad  map  of  South  America,  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  at  considerable  expense,  from  which  the  roads  already  buJft,  as  also  those  in 
process  of  construction,  etc.,  between  Buenos  A)^es  and  Bogota,  can  be 
distinctly  traced,  the  distances  ascertained,  etc. 

I  will  describe  in  detail  three  lines  now  projected,  and  in  great  part  con- 
structed, between  Buenos  Ay  res  and  the  Bolivian  frontier,  a  distance  of 
about  1,100  miles,  being  one-third  of  the  whole  line  between  that  city  and 
Bogota.  First,  the  railway  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Rosario,  186  miles;  RoSa- 
rio  to  Cordoba,  246  miles;  Cordoba  to  Tucuman,  341  miles;  Tucuman  to 
Jujuy,  220  miles;  total,  993  miles.  The  above  is  now  built  and  in  opera- 
tion. Then  from  Jujuy,  almost  on  the  Bolivian  frontier,  to  La  Paz,  the 
capital  of  Bolivia,  500  miles;  from  La  Paz  to  Santa  Rosa,  Bolivia,  built, 
220  miles;  Santa  Rosa  to  Cuzco,  not  built,  190  miles;  Cuzco  to  Santa 
Rosa,  Ecuador,  not  built,  880  miles;  Santa  Rosa  to  Hiradot,  Colombia,  not 
built,  450  miles;  Hirad.ot  to  Bogota,  built,  140  miles;  total,  2,430  miles. 
Tiis  line,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  993  miles  in  operation  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Jujuy,  and  2,430  miles  from  Jujuy  to  Bogota,  of  which  360  miles  are  already 
constructed,  leaving  to  be  built  2,070  miles.  The  route  heads  all  the  rivers, 
principally  tributaries  to  the  Amazon. 

Second.  Buenos  Ayres  to  Santa  Rosa,  Argentine  Republic,  built,  450 
miles;  Santa  Rosa  to  Posadas,  surveyed  and  projected,  not  built,  220  miles; 
Posadas  to  Villa  Rica,  Paraguay,  surveyed  and  projected,  not  built,  175  miles; 
Villa  Rica  to  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  partly  built  and  to  be  finished  by  next 
spring,  17s  miles;  Asuncion  to  Sucre,  Bolivia,  projected  and  concession 
granted,  700  miles;  Sucre  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  220  miles;  total,  1,940 
miles.  From  La  Paz  to  Bogota,  as  indicated  in  the  first  route,  1,880 
miles,  of  which  there  are  in  operation  about  910  miles;  to  this  may  be 
added  395  miles  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Posadas  and  Posadas  and  Villa 
Rica,  Paraguay,  so  surveyed  and  projected  as  to  be  sure  to  be  built  within 
two  years  apd  may  be  assumed  to  be  built;  making  a  total  of  2,515  miles. 

Third.  A  route  from,  at,  or  near  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  as  follows:  Along 
the  Pelcomayo  River,  across  the  Gran  Chaco,  from  near  Asuncion  to  Salinas, 
near  the  Bolivian  frontier,  620  miles;  Salinas  to  Potosi,  Bolivia,  540  miles; 
Potosi  to  La  Paz,  385  miles,  not  built;  La  Paz  to  Arequipa,  Peru,  built,  380 
miles ;  Arequipa  to  Bogota,  about  the  same  distance  as  from  La  Paz  to  Bolivia, 
1,880  miles;  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Ayres,  so  surveyed  and  projected>as  to  be 
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presumed  to  bebjiilt,  in  fact  the  greater  part  built,  1,020  miles ;  from  which 
may  be  reasonably  deducted  the  distance  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Ascuncion, 
1,020  miles,  and  from  La  Paz  to  Arequipa,  built,  480  miles,  leaving  a  total 
0^3*225  miles. 

This  latter  route  has  been  projected  by  the  great  Buenos  Ayres  railroad 
kings,  the  Messrs.  Clark,  though  only  ^o  Arequipa,  and  is  called  "The 
South  American  Railway.'* 

The  Buenos  Ayres  Standard,  alluding  to  this  route,  says,  among  other 
things : 

Messrs.  Clark's  great  enterprise,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  issue,  is  of  continental 
inagnitude,  fit  to  ra^L  beside  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  recently  completed.  Engineering  and  British  capital  have  done  wonders  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  programme  of  such  triumphs  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  South 
American  Railway  will  probably  connect  Buenos  Ayres  and  Lima  before  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  although  the  idea  of  a  transcontinental  line  2,000  miles  long  is  so  bold  an 
undertaking  as  to  appear  bordering  on  temerity. 

When  the  late  Gervais  Pesadas,  in  1862,  proposed  a  railway  to  Mendoza,  he  was  consid- 
ered more  or  less  insane.  When  the  Messrs.  Clark  went  still  further  and  obtained  a  conces- 
sion for  a  line  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso  it  was  said  that  no  capitalist  would  entertain 
such  a  project,  yet  the  locomotive  is  now  steadily  making  its  way  up  the  Andine  slope,  and 
will  shortly  reach  the  Inca's  Bridge.  In  like  manner,  when  two  haberdashers  and  a  grocer 
of  San  Francisco  started  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  that  city  with  New  York 
they  had  to  struggle  for  a  time  with  much  incredulity  and  even  ridicule.  The  project  now 
before  us  is  comparatively  no  vaster  than  a  railway  to  Bahia  Blanca  or  Mendoza  seemed  a 
few  years  ago.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  railway  iron  and  cost. 

The  whole  line  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso  will  shortly  be  thrown 
open  to  trade.  This  line,  when  finished,  will  revolutionize  trade,  and  divert 
most  of  that  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Chili  and  Bolivia  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in- 
stead of  around  the  cape,  the  distance  being  much  less  and  the  freights  much 
cheaper.  It  will  also  greatly  facilitate  travel,  the  mail,  specie,  and  valuable 
packages  of  merchandise  to  and  from  Australia,  putting  Melbourne  and  Lon- 
don within  a  voyage  of  thirty-seven  hours;  in  fact,  connecting  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  time  required  being 
only  forty  hours. 

This  connection  and  communication  has  given  rise  to  a  fourth  interna- 
tional projected  route,  as  follows:  Buenos  Ayres  to  San  Felipe,  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  (built),  660  miles;  San  Felipe  to  Coquimbo  (partly  built), 
250  miles,  and  from  Coquimbo  to  Lima,  1,320  miles;  Lima  to  Bogota,  1,100 
miles;  total,  3,330  miles.  Of  this  route — Coquimbo  to  Bogota — parts 
have  been  built,  notably  the  line  from  Yea  to  Chaucay,  passing  Lima,  abowt 
300  miles;  other  short  connections,  approximating  250  miles — a' total  of 
550  miles;  deducting  660  miles  already  built,  there  is  still  to  be  constructed 
2, 1 20  miles. 

This  route,  throughout  its  entire  length,  runs  along  the  Andes,  until  it 
reaches  Quito,  or  Guayaquil,  in  Ecuador,  whence  it  turns  northeast  towards 
Bogota.  It  is  said  to  be  the  richest  mineral  route  of  the  world,  including 
the  regions  of  gold  and  silver  originally  discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
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A  fifth  route  has  just  been  developed,  and  a  concession  granted  therefor, 
called  the  International  Argentine  and  Bolivian  Railway,  to  run  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  some  point  near  Corrientes,  thencr  to  Oran,  near  the  Bolivian 
frontier.  This  route  presumes  that  the  railway  connections  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Corrientes  will  soon  be  completed,  a  distance  of  about  700  miles; 
Corientes  to.  Oran,  465  miles;  Oran  to  Bolivian  frontier,  96  miles;  Bolivian 
frontier  to  La  Paz,  550  miles;  La  Paz  to  Bogota,  1,880  miles;  total,  3,691 
miles;  deducting  700  miles  presumed  to  be  built  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cor- 
rientes, and  about  365  miles  of  connections  between  La  Paz  and  Bogota 
already  built,  leaves  still  to  be  constructed  2,626  miles. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  five  rotites  have  been  treated  as  international 
routes  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bogota.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  intended  by  the  projectors  as  such,  but  are  described  because 
they  all  tend  in  that  direction,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  will,  or  might  be,  a 
part  of  that  great  international  highway,  thus  leaving  so  much  the  less  to  be 
constructed. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  of  the  five  proposed  routes  between  the  two  cities 
there  remains  to  be  built  as  follows :  Route  from  Buenos  Ayres  via  Jujuy 
and  La  Paz,  2,070  miles;  Buenos  Ayres  via  Asuncion  (Paraguay),  La  Paz, 
Sucre,  etc.,  2,515  miles;  Buenos  Ayres,  connecting  with  the  Clark  South 
American  Railway  near  Asuncion,  across  the  Gran  Chaco,  to  Salinas,  Sucre, 
La  Paz,  etc.,  3,225  miles;  Buenos  Ayres  to  San  Felipe,  thence  along  the 
Andes  to  Coquimbo,  Lima,  etc.,  2,120  miles;  Buenos  Ayres  via  Corrientes, 
Oran,  La  Paz.,  etc.,  2,626  miles.  There  are  other  routes  projected,  for 
which  concessions  have  been  granted,  all  tending  towards  Bogota;  but  the 
five  already  described  are  the  principal. 

As  above  stated,  every  encouragement,  both  material  and  moral,  wilj  be 
given  to  the  construction  of  this  international  road  by  the  different  republics 
through  which  it  will  pass.  The  material  aid,  which  is  the  most  important, 
may  be  approximated  by  the  general  rule  in  this  regard  adopted  by  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  other  South  American  states — that  is,  a  guaranty 
of  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  sums  invested  in  construction,  and 
a  most  liberal  grant  of  lands  along  the  road. 

The  line  throughout  its  entire  length  would  pass  through  countries  teem- 
ing with  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  such  as  coffee,  cacao, 
quinine,  sugar,  mandioca,  vanilla,  tobacco,  botanical,  medical,  and  dye 
stuffs,  and  timber  and  wood  of  the  most  valuable  sorts.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  the  "Quelracho  Colorado,'*  which  is  heavier  than  the 
heaviest  coal,  and  is  so  little  affected  by  water  or  atmospheric  changes  as  to 
be  pre-eminently  fit  for  railway  sleepers.  It  is  also  used  for  tanning  and  dye- 
ing, and  is  quoted  in  Marseilles  and  Havre  at  130  to  140  firancs  per  ton. 
Others  are  the  "Urunday,*'  which  is  said  to  never  rot,  and  the  "Celie," 
which  the  South  American  Journal  in  a  late  article  says  is  so  valuable  that  it 
"may  be  made  to  yield  as  much  value  as  a  good  gold  mine." 
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From  time  immemorial  these  countries  have  been  regarded  as  the  land  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  metals,  and  also  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  salt, 
nitrate  of  soda,  piagnesia,  etc. 

The  hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  Bolivia  were  supposed  to  be  especially 
rich  in  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  and  recent  discoveries  show  that  the  &bled 
land  of  the  followers  of  Cabot,  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  Bolivia, 
where  *' mighty  griffins"  watched  like  "incarnate  death"  over  "caves 
of  gold  and  diamonds,"  has  not  been  so  grossly  exaggerated,  but  that, 
stripped  of  all  poetry,  inmiense  mines  and  deposits  of  the  precious  metals 
do  exist  in  that  country,  though  too  remote  from  highway  and  habitation  to 
be  explored  or  worked. 

In  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1884,  it  is  stated,  upon 
information  from  the  United  States  minister  to  Bolivia,  that  Chili,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru,  under  advantageous  circumstances,  would  "  add  50,000,000  • 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  world's  use  annually."  "The  basin  of  the  Cerro 
Pasco,  in  Peru,  of  two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  width,  is  so  prolific  of  silver 
that,  without  going  deeper  than  280  feet,  over  1 200,000,000  have  been  ex- 
tracted.** "Every  spade  that  turns  the  clod  reveals  the  silver."  Indeed, 
the  South  American  Joiunal  and  kindred  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
the  mines  and  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  Colombia;  and  when  it* is  remembered  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  repub- 
lics have  mints,  but  export  their  gold  to  be  coined,  it  can  be  easily  imagined 
what  this  would  amoimt  to  in  the  way  of  freight. 

The  great  diamond  fields  of  the  world  are  also  along  these  routes  or  in 
proximity  thereto. 

A  correspondent  in  the  South  American  Journal  of  October  i,  1887,  states 
that  the  country  "around  Angol,  Chili,  is  likely  to  prove  a  new  El  Dorado. 
I  have  many  nuggets  in  my  possession  weighing  from  15  to  18  grams, 
large  nuggets  are  of  course  rarer,  but  by  no  means  scarce.  A  few  weeks 
ago  one  of  580  grams  was  sold  to  a  Concepcion  house.  The  largest  found 
contained  over  5  pounds  avoirdupois  of  metal." 

Even  Colombia,  not  heretofore  regarded  as  so  abundant  in  these  metals 
as  Peru,  Bolivia,  etc.,  seems,  from  recent  accounts,  to  be  rich  in  mines  and 
deposits.  Mr.  Charles  Dunlop,  writing  in  this  regard  in  August  last,  says, 
among  other  things,  that  "the  immense  value  and  extent  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Colombia  are  not  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture;  their  reality  has 
long  since  been  established  on  the  basis  of  experience.  *  *  *  Of  all 
fields  for  mining  enterprise  there  are  few  equal  to  this  hitherto  little  known 
region." 

Independent  of  gold  and  silver,  diamond  and  emerald,  however,  the 
legitimate  internal  commerce  of  the  states  through  which  this  international 
road  would  directly  pass,  and  the  adjacent  country  drained  thereby,  amounts, 
under  the  unfavorable  conditions  now  attached  to  it,  to -over  J600, 000,000 
per  annum.  What  would  it  not  amount  to  when  stimulated  and  developed 
by  this  proposed  international  line  ?  r^  1 
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This  may  be  approximated  by  looking  at  the  commerce  of  tMfe  United 
States  since  1790.  The  net  imports  of  that  year  were  ^22,500,000;  1830, 
175,000,000;  1880,  ;$ 7 40,000, 000 ;  exports,  1790,  Jl 20,006, 000 ;  1830, 
j6o,ooo,ooo;  1880,  ^745,000,000;  showing  an  increase  in  fifty  years  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  about  elevenfold.  The  comparison  will  be  better, 
however,  by  reference  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as 
this  proposed  international  road  would,  develop  principally  the  internal 
trade  of  South  America.     Mr.  Carnegie  says : 

The  coasting  tonns^e  of  the  Union  alone  more  than  doubles  the  entire  foreign  trafific, 
34,000,000  as  against  16,000,000  tohs,  while  the  domestic  commerce  by  rail  is  reported  at 
291,000,000  tons,  and  by  steamers,  lakes,  and  rivers  at  25,500,000  tons.  Thus  it  appears 
that  our  internal  commerce,  of  which  so  little  is  heard,  is  more  than  twenty  times  greater 
than  the  foreign  trade. 

And  further,  on  another  page,  he  asserts : 

That  this  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  exceeds  the  entire  foreign  conunerce  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  France,  Austria,  and  Bel- 
gium combined.  «  *  *  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  alone  tr^msports  more 
tonnage  than  all  Britain's  merchant  ships. 

At  present  there  is  scarcely  any  market  for  this  great  internal  commerce 
of  South  America.  Most  of  the  traffic  of  Bolivia,  it  is  said,  is  carried  from 
300  to  500  miles  by  mules,  while  in  Colombia,  actually  washed  by  the  Pacific 
and  the  Caribbean,  freights  from  Bucuramango  to  the  Magdalena  River  cost 
|8o  per  ton  by  road  and  ^82  by  river,  while  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
charging  less  than  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile.  Now  these  South  American  coun- 
tries are  said  to  have  a  population  of  over  40,000,000,  and  an  area  of 
almost  8,000,000  square  miles — a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  area  more  than  double. 

What,  it  is  asked,  would  its  internal  commerce  not  amount  to  stimulated, 
fostered,  and  perfected  by  this  international  road  ?  Why,  by  degrees,  should 
it  not  approach  at  least  the  gigantic  proportions  of  that  of  the  United  States, 
291,000,000  tons  by  rail  al^ne,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Carnegie? 

THE  PRESENT  OUTLOOK. 

1.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  about  one-third  of  the  line  has 
been  built,  that  is,  railways  with  which  the  international  road  could  connect. 

2.  Concessions  are  being  annually  granted  in  the  different  republics 
through  which  it  would  pass  for  the  construction  of  other  railways  that  might 
form  connecting  links. 

3.  These  concessions  are  generally  of  the  most  liberal  nature,  such  as  a  • 
guaranty  pf  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  all  sums  invested  in  con- 
struction, and  also  liberal  grants  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  route,  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  importation  of  all  needed  railway  supplies  free  of  duty, 
etc.  For  instance,  the  late  concession  granted  by  Paraguay  to  General 
Osbom  (ex-United  States  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic)  for  a  railway 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay  River  across  the  Chaco  to  the  Bolivian 
firontier,  concedes,  among  other  things,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  line 
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60  meteiB  wide  of  land  shall  be  delivered  for  the  line,  and  also  full  proprie- 
tary rights  gratis  of  alternate  lots  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  line,  each  lot 
to  be  of  10  kilometers  fronting  the  line  and  20  kilometers  in  depth ;  ex- 
emption from  taxation  for  forty  years  after  the  completion  of  the  line ; 
freedom  of  employ^  from  military  service,  etc. 

4.  The  republics  along  the  whole  line  are  anxious  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  and  are  offering  concessions  so  liberal  that  they  must  attract 
capital. 

5.  The  liberality  of  these  concessions  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  generally  sold  by  the  original  concessionaires  at  greatly  advanced  prices. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  papers  state  that  Dr.  Stewart  has  been  offered  for 
his  late  concession  of  a  railway,  from  Posadas  to  Villa  Rica,  in  Paraguay, 
^100,000. 

6.  European  capital  and  immigration  are  steadily  flowing  to  many  of 
these  countries,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  do  so. 

7.  The  wish  to  build  the  whole  line  is  general,  and  the  feasibility  ad- 
mitted. Indeed,  the  probability  of  its  construction  is  occupying  the  public 
mind  more  and  more  every  year. 

8.  The  immense  tracts  of  land  granted  to  the  concessionaires  have  made 
large  fortunes.  • 

9.  In  some  of  these  republics  rival  capitalists  are  striving  for  these  con- 
cessions. 

Many  other  reasons  might  be  stated,  if  necessary,  and  time  and  space  at 
our  command.  Indeed,  it  is  par  excellence  the  age  of  railways  and  railway 
investments,  especially  in  South  America.  While  writing  I  see  it  stated  in 
the  South  American  Journal  of  last  month,  that  a  **  Registration  company" 
has  been  formed  in  London  for  the  construction  of  a  line  in  Colombia  from 
Santa  Marca  to  Banco,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  with  a  capital  of  ;^6oo,ooo ; 
and  also  a  line,  in  the  same  Republic,  from  Santander  to  Bucuramango. 

There  are  over  twenty  railways  in  operation  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  concessions  granted  for  several  more.  The  construction  cost  of  those 
now  in  operation  is  estimated  at  a  little  over  ^40,000  per  mile.  Taking 
this  as  a  fair  average,  and  estimating  the  international  line  from  Buenos 
Ayies  to  Bogota  to  be  3,600  miles,  and  deducting  the  fir^-class  railway 
already  in  operation  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Jujuy,  993  miles,  and  which 
is  the  most  direct  route  to  Bogota,  there  would  be  left  to  be  built,  without 
deducting  for  the  other  links  above  referred  to  in  describing  this  route, 
2,610  miles,  at  a  cost  of  ^40,000  per  mile,  or  ^104,400,000.  — Montevideo, 
January  1I9 1888. 

JOHN  E.  BACON. 
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The  interest  in  the  development  of  the  banana  industry  in  the  reservation 
manifested  by  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Nicaragua  continues  to  be 
displayed  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the  reserve,  but  in  lands  adjacent  to 
it  and  in  the  lands  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  general.  Companies  have  been 
organized  in  different  parts  of  the  interior,  having  for  their  fields  of  operation 
lands  in  the  reserve  and  in  lands  contiguous  to  it  along  the  river  Escondido, 
Siquia,  Mico,  and  Great  River  and  its  branches. 

Every  river  steamer  brings  to  this  port  parties,  large  or  small,  of  individual 
purchasers  of  banana  lands,  and  laborers  destined  to  Bluefields,  from  which 
port  they  are  distributed  along  the  rivers  above  named. 

This  almost  constant  travel  is  adding  very  materially  to  the  receipts  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  making  business  for  and 
increasing  the  number  of  the  little  coasting  craft  plying  between  this  port 
and  Bluefields. 

Two  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Government  to  explore  that  part 
of  Nicaragua  watered  by  the  rivers  Coco,  Grand,  and  Escondido  have  made 
reports  full  of  interesting  descriptions  of  the  existence  of  the  great  natural 
resources  which  have  been  for  years  comparatively  unknown  to  any  except 
a  few  tribes  of  Indians  and  a  few  whites,  who  have  occupied  the  lands  and 
led  a  life  free  from  the  restraining  influences  of  any  form  of  government. 

The  course  of  these  rivers,  running  generally  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
and  emptying  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  while  not  found  to  be  navigable 
throughout  their  entire  length,  present  such  natural  facilities  that  they  could 
be  made  serviceable  for  many  miles  of  transportation  between  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  interior  of  Nicaragua. 

Tracts  of  land  were  found  which  were  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  cocoa,  bananas,  and  sugar-cane,  and  all  the  fruits  which  are  produced 
in  these  countries.  Interspersed  all  through  these  wilds  were  found  forests 
of  woods  which  could  be  successfully  economized  in  manufactures,  and,  of 
course,  be  made  profitable  articles  of  export.  These  lands  are  in  that  part 
of  Nicaragua  which  for  years  has  been  described  in  the  histories  and  on  the 
maps  of  the  country  as  the  uncivilized  part  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

Commissioner  Francisco  Ruiz,  commencing  on  the  Mico  (an  affluent  of 
the  Escondido,  or  Bluefields,  which  at  that  part  and  for  some  miles  from  its 
source  in  the  mountains  about  La  Libertad,  in  the  department  of  Chontales, 
still  retains  the  ancient  name  of  Mico,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  entire 
river  from  its  source  to  the  sea),  passed  down  the  Siquia,  the  Rama  branch, 
the  Escondido,  the  Bluefields,  to  Bluefields  City. 

From  that  port  he  returned  to  the  Nicaraguan  Government  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rama,  where  he  remained  apparently  still  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

The  making  of  new  plantations,  and  mahogany  cutting  along  the  Rama, 
Siquia,  and  Mico  will  increase  the  population  which  is  now  scattered  along 
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those  rivers.     There,  I  am  informed,  the  Nicaraguan  Government  intends  to 
make  a  town  and  locate  a  custom-house. 

Many  of  the  sea-going  fruit  steamers  that  come  to  Bluefields  from  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans  go  to  the  plantations  75 
miles  up  the  Rama  and  Siquia,  and  the  smaller  launches  ascend  the  Mico. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  without  objection  from  the  authorities 
of  Nicaragua,  these  vessels  usually  having  permission  from  the  Mosquito 
authorities.  The  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  former  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  searching  for  fugitives,  usually  rubber  men  or  Jaborers,  who  were 
seeking  to  repudiate  their  contracts  with  their  employers  after  having  received 
advances  from  them.  But  while,  as  I  have  said,  the  powers  of  the  gobema- 
dor  were  not  extensively  defined,  so  far  as  to  be  generally  known  to  the  scat- 
tered public  in  that  locality,  it  appears  that  not  long  ago  the  gobernador 
sent  letters  to  the  agents  and  masters  of  steamers  navigating  the  Rama  that 
such  steamers  should  not  land  at  the  Nicaraguan  Government  station  at  night, 
and  that  before  landing  at  any  time  the  steam  whistle  should  be  sounded,  so 
that  the  proper  officials  of  Nicaragua  at  that  point  could  board  such  vessels 
and  examine  their  cargoes,  as  a  protection  against  smuggling  into  Nicaragua. 
This  requirement  seems  to  have  been  "honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance." 

Many  of  these  steamers  going  up  the  Rama  and  Siquia,  and  the  smaller 
ones  going  up  the  Mico,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  the  Mosquito 
Government  house  on  the  Rama,  and  then  continuing  the  voyage  up  the 
river;  and  on  returning  down  the  river  Rama,  landing  at  the  Nicaraguan 
Govermnent  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rama,  and  there  delivering  all  cargo 
that  they  had  for  that  side  of  the  river.  In  some  instances  these  vessels  have 
landed  at  the  Nicaraguan  Government  station  even  at  night  without  objection 
being  made  thereto. — San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nicaragua. 

WM.  A.  BROWN, 

Consul, 
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As  supplementary  to  my  No.  69,  of  April  24,  last,*  in  respect  to  the  re- 
opening of  the  Syrian  schools,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a 
dispatch  from  Consul  Bissinger  to  the  consul-general,  whereby  it  appears 
that  all  of  the  twenty-one  schools  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  located  in  the  mutossarifiate  of  Latakia,  in 
the  vilayet  of  Beyrut,  have  been  re-opened,  excepting  one  in  Tartous,  which, 
it  appears,  can  be  re-opened  as  soon  as  the  missionaries  desire  to  do  so.  —  Con- 
stantinople, May  o,  1888. 

O.  S.  STRAUS. 

*See  page  240  of  this  number.  Theindosure  mentioned  in  the  above  dispatch  is  not  published,  as  it 
contains  nothing  more  than  the  iacts  recited  by  the  minbter. 
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In  preparing  a  report  upon  the  economic  condition  of  Russia  a  due  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  abnormal  and  somewhat  erratic  manner  in  which 
statistical  information  is  gathered  and  dispensed.  As  new  possessions  accrue 
in  central  Asia  the  Government  is  confronted  with  an  area  imsurveyed,  a  pop- 
ulation estimated,  and  a  total  absence  Qf  all  information  as  to  the  resources 
of  these  newly-acquired  territories.  Again,  as  in  the  vast  provinces  of  Siberia, 
where  the  Russian  population  is  largely  composed  of  convicts  and  where  ter- 
ritories comprising  millions  of  square  miles  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  and 
semi-civilized  tribes,  like  the  Samoyedes,  Yakutes,  Koriaks,  and  Buriats,  all 
attempts  to  obtain  accurate  information  except  of  the  most  rudimentary  char- 
acter must  result  in  failure.  Even  the  figures  representing  population  and 
area  must  in  many  instances  approximate  the  truth.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  in  the  following  report,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  from  the  works 
issued  by  the  various  ministries  and  bureaus,  tables  are  not  for  a  uniform 
year,  nor  do  they  cover  the  same  territorial  areas.  In  compiling  this  in- 
formation the  latest  authentic  issues  from  the  various  departments  have  been 
consulted,  and  wherever  any  province  has  been  added  to  or  eliminated  from 
what  is  known  as  Russia  in  Europe,  attention  has  been  called  to  such  changes. 
The  largest  part  of  statistical  effort  has  so  far  been  confined  to  Russia  in 
Europe,  including  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  and  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
Perhaps  a  clearer  idea  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  table,  giving  the  dif- 
ferent great  subdivisions  of  the  Russian  Empire,  their  area  and  population, 
on  the  I  St  day  of  January,  1883  : 

Table  A. — Area  and  population  of  the  Russian  Empire. 


Home. 


Area.        Population. 


r  Russia  in  Europe 

'*  t  Kiogdom  of  Poland.. 

3.  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.. 

3.  Caucasus 

4.  Trans-Caspian  Territory.. 

5.  Central  Asia 

6.  Siberia 

7.  Sea  of  Aral 

8.  Caspian  Sea 


Sq.  mile*. 

X, 909. 245 

49,72a 

145,909 

184,595 

215,510 

1,184,518 

4,879,859 
26,166 
171^611 


78,269,114 
7,884,100 
2,203,358 
6,654,017 
430,000 
5,201,946 
4,143,226 


Total..: „ 8,767,135  104,785,761 


Population  to  the  square  mile,  11.94. 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Empire,  com- 
pact and  contiguous  in  all  its  parts,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  English 
Empire  excepted,  and  that  the  area  of  the  latter,  with  its  widely  separated 
colonies  and  dependencies,  is  only  113,995  square  miles  greater.  Further 
reference  to  the  above  table  will  be  found  under  that  part  of  this  report  treat- 
ing of  the  movement  of  population.  ^  . 
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AGRICULTURE. 

In  common  with  other  European  countries  Russian  agriculture  has  suffered 
for  a  series  of  years  from  American  and  Indian  competition.  While  the  ex- 
ports of  grain  for  the  past  twelve  months  have  been  largely  in  excess  of  for- 
mer years  (as  will  be  seen  from  Table  C)  this  result  has  been  obtained  at  the 
expeiise  of  the  decline  in  value  of  the  purchasing  medium — the  "credit 
ruble  "  as  it  is  called — or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  high  and  increasing 
premium  on  gold.  The  latter  having  advanced  while  agricultural  products 
have  declined,  exporters  to  England,  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries 
having  a  gold  standard  have  been  enabled  to  realize  profits  upon  their  car- 
goes of  grain. 

From  the  imperfect  reports  for  the  current  year  1887  the  crops  have  been 
on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Particularly  good  results  have  been  realized  by 
the  growers  of  barley  owing  to  its  excellent  quality.  Wheat  has  suffered  in 
some  of  the  provinces,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  little  above  an  average,  while 
potatoes  and  oats  have  been  disappointing. 

In  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  for  the  years  1 887-*  88,  Mr. 
Vischnogradsky  says : 

To  these  causes  must  be  joined  the  abundant  crop  which  God  has  accorded  this  year  to 
Russia.  This  crop  has  considerably  improved  the  economical  situation,  especially  in  the  re- 
gions producing  wheat ;  the  prices  of  these  cereals  have  been  finn,  thus  assuring  remunerati<m  for 
the  labor  of  the  cultivator  and  a  certain  profit  for  the  proprietor.  Unfortunately  the  same  can 
not  be  said  for  lye  and  other  grains  of  inferior  value,  of  which  the  crop,  equally  abundant,  has 
been  accompanied  with  a  fall  in  prices.  It  is  also  necessary  to  add  that  in  some  districts  (for- 
tnnatefy  small  in  number  and  area)  the  crop  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  optimistic  view  oi  the  minister  may  be  true,  but 
the  annual  report  of  the  agricultural  bureau  of  1886  presents  many  inherent 
defects  in  the  system  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  radical  change  extend- 
ing through  a  series  of  years.  It  will  take  years  to  eliminate  the  evil  condi- 
tions so  antagonistic  to  this  industry  or  to  remove  a  moiety  of  the  harassing 
difficulties  which  hamper  the  producers. 

Conservatism,  or  an  aversion  to  change,  is  inherent  in  all  men  who  till 
the  soil,  and  the  Russian  peasant  proprietor  is  in  no  way  different  in  this  re- 
spect from  his  fellow  producer  in  other  lands,  save  that  in  him  this  element 
of  character  is  accentuated  imtil  it  becomes  grotesque  in  his  aversion  to  the 
adoption  of  new  methods  and  machinery.  In  commenting  upon  the  report 
alluded  to  the  minister  says : 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  agricultural  department  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived, the  crop  of  cereals  in  1886  has  been  more  or  less  satisfactory.  The  rye  crop  has  been 
less  than  that  of  1885,  and  that  of  winter  wheat  has  been  very  small,  the  cultivation  of  whidi 
diminishes  year  by  year.  Spring  wheat  and  oats  have  given  very  good  results.  The  crops  of 
1886, 1885,  and  1884  are  divided  according  to  the  different  grain,  as  follows : 
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Table  B. — Crop  in  miliums  of  bushels^ 
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Articles. 


xS86. 

1885. 

665.344 

709.908 

40,134 

78,340 

131,464 

101,004 

X34.893 

101,046 

zo,86o 

8,418 

31,370 

17.364 

80,380 

43,7a8 

64.566 

84,096 

19,336 

10,96a 

578,923 

391.494 

I8S4. 


Ry«-v 

MHnter  wheat... 
Spring  wheat ... 

Barley 

Wheat  (Locar), 
Indian  com...... 

Buckwheat..... 

Milkt 

Peo»e 

Oats 


691,464 

78,636 

190,336 

134,088 

11,880 

16,330 

69.79" 

46,936 

•5,558 

504,690 


G>mparmg  the  9t)ps  of  i858-*86  that  of  last  year  shows  a  decrease  of  91092,390  bushels 
on  the  winter  grain  crops  (total,  705,981,510  Uishels)  and  an  increase  of  84,542,772  bushels 
on  the  spring  grain  crops. 

The  potato  crop  has  exceeded  by  6,372,810  bushels  the  average  (total,  126,1 14,810  bush- 
els), but  the  quality  was  much  infdrior. 

Examining  further  we  perceive  how  much  the  relative  abundance  of  the  crop  of  1886  has 
contributed  to  improve  the  situation  of  our  rural  economy.  The  report  proves  that  our  agri- 
culture has  been  submitted  to  new  losses  through  the  low  prices  obtained  for  grain  and  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  ruble.  The  principal  reason  for  the  precarious  position  of  our  rural 
economy  is  the  refusal  of  our,  farmers  to  follow  the  paths  of  improvement  adopted  by  their 
competitors  across  the  sea. 

The  latter  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  transport  their  products  much  chei^>er  than 
we  can  and  of  being  always  correctly  informed  not  only  of  the  anticipated  yield  of  the  crops  in 
other  countries,  but  also  of  the  prices,  the  stocks,  and  tendency  of  the  European  markets. 

Being  always  well  informed  and  not  having  mortgage  charges  to  support,  the  American 
fiumer  b  in  a  condition  to  resist  more  or  less  the  maneuvers  of  speculation,  and  can  form  an 
idea  as  to  the  kind  of  grain  of  which  the  culture  should  be  increased  or  diminished.  With  us 
the  situation  is  very  different ;  not  only  are  the  rates  of  transportation  on  our  railwa3rs  much 
higher  than  those  of  America  (averaging  50  per  cent,  more),  but  our  farmers  are  deeply  in  debt 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  all  kind  of  intermediary  agents  whose  honesty  is  not  of  a  very  high 
standard.  With  regard  to  this,  the  smgular  faa  appears  that  last  year,  at  such  an  important 
market  as  Kharkov,  the  farmers  were  not  informed  as  to  the  prices-current  of  grain,  so  that 
oats  of  the  same  quality  were  were  sold  simultaneously  at  35  cents  and  vj%  cents  the  pood 
of  36  pounds.  Further,  instead  of  upholding  our  commerce  in  cereals  with  foreign  markets, 
our  exporters  continue  to  compromise  their  reputation.  A  great  number  of  merchants  in  Lon- 
don and  other  sea-port  markets  complained  in  1886  that  the  cargoes  of  cereals  and  flax  coming 
from  Russia  contained  an  abundance  of  heterogeneous  matter. 

While  the  inconvenience  arisii^  from  the  high  rates  of  freight  can  be  removed,  our  rural 
economy  can  not  reckon  on  any  present  increase  in  its  exports,  for  besides  the  con^ietition  of 
the  United  States,  of  India,  and  of  the  other  grain-producing  countries,  we  have  to  undergo  a 
heavy  loss  from  the  increase  in  customs  duties  in  the  principal  countries  to  which  we  export. 
These  measures  have  already  produced  their  effect  in  France,  the  unportation  of  grain  of  this 
country  having  decreased  from  857,000,000  of  francs  m  1879  ^o  224,200,000  of  francs  in 
1 886.  Notwithstandii^  the  new  opening  found  through  Switzerland  to  Genoa  by  the  St.  Gothard 
line,  our  exports  of  grain  for  Italy  will  not  fail  to  feel  an  equal  loss  on  account  of  the  increase 
of  the  tariff  duties  from  i  franc  to  3  francs  per  100  kilograms  of  wheat,  and  fix>m  2.77  to  5.50 
francs  00  flour  and  from  .86  to  2  francs  on  bran  (of  wheat,  etc.).    See  law  of  April  24, 1887. 
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We  do  not  foresee  any  improvement  for  the  price  of  grain,  and  we  attribute  the  increase  in 
our  exports  simply  to  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency,  by  which  in  the  end  our  agricult- 
ure can  not  profit. 

The  vintage  of  1886  has  bee*  more  or  less  of  an  average.  The  total  quantity  of  the  crop 
is  not  indicated,  but  in  the  Crimea  a  deciatine  of  land  (2^  acres)  has  produced  from  380  to  5 15 
gallons  pf  wine  and  in  Bessarabia  the  produce  vanes  from  7,200  to  11,800  pounds  of  grapes 
per  deciatine.  While  the  crop  has  been  more  abundant  than  in  1885,  the  price  of  wine  has 
slightly  advanced. 

On  various  occasions  the  agricultural  department  has  drawn  the  attention  of  our  farmers 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  extending  and  perfecting  raising  of  cattle  in  Russia.  Our  rural  econ- 
omy as  well  as  the  comm^ce  in  grain  would  reap  incontestable  profits  by  it,  for  by  reducing  io 
a  certain  extent  the  area  of  the  fields  cultivated,  we  would  be  able  to  raise  the  prices  of  the 
products.  On  the  other  hand  the  development  of  the  raising  of  cattle  would  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  by  supplying  it  with  manure,  and  would  contribute  to  the  increase  in  our  ex- 
ports'.    Certainly  some  sacrifices  are  necessary,  but  is  it  not  so  in  every  enterprise  ? 

Dr.  Scherzer  estimates  the  annual  production  of  meat  in  Russia  at  4,315,140,000  pounds, 
and  the  consumption  at  1,252,800,000  pounds.  The  correctness  of  these  figures  is  naturally 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  it  is  a  fact  no  one  can  contest  that  in  Russia  the  production  of  meat 
exceeds  die  consumption,  while  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland  im- 
port from  other  countries  the  quantity  of  meat  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  con- 
sumers. The  principal  countries  which  supply  this  deficit  are  Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada.  Attempts  have  'oeen  made  lately  in  Denmark  to  export  cattle  and 
fresh  meat  to  London  and  have  succeeded  admirably,  but  with  some  small  sacrifices  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

In  order  to  extend  our  commerce  in  meat  and  cattle  with  foreign  markets,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  redouble  our  energy  in  the  struggle  against  epizooty  so  that  this  should  disaj^ar^  One 
can  judge  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease  in  our  rural  economy  from  the  losses  endured  in  the 
province  of  Samara,  where  epizooty  formerly  carried  away  annually  an  average  of  87,416  head 
of  cattle,  amounting  in  value  to  at  least  $875,000. 

Since  1885  measures  of  precaution  have  been  taken  nearly  everywhere  and  the  obligatory 
slaughter  of  cattle  attacked  by  epizooty  has  given  very  satisfactory  results.  Thus,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Samara,  out  of  267  localities  infected  in  1885  there  only  remained  12  localities  in  1886. 
In  the  government  of  Moscow  there  were  in  i875-*82  an  average  of  134  localities  infected, 
with  an  annual  loss  of  4,573  head  of  cattle.  On  the  application  of  measures  of  precaution  the 
number  of  localities  infected  in  this  country  fell  to  22,  and  the  annual  loss  of  cattle  to  843  head. 

VrofessoT  Seftmier  estimates  that  since  the  year  1700  Russia  has  lost  by  epizoopy  54,000,000 
head  of  cattle,  representing  a  capital  of  $905,000,000. 

The  precarious  situation  and  ignorance  of  our  small  farmers  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
istence of  epizooty.  Living  fix>m  hand  to  mouth,  the  peasant  is  very  careless  about  giving  his 
cattle  proper  food.  In  fact  he  only  raises  cattle  for  his  own  personal  requirements  and  sells 
them  at  any  price  whenever  a  bad  crop  prevents  him  fitjm  providing  for  them  during  the  win- 
ter. Besides,  our  railways  are  lacking  considerably  in  all  that  concerns  the  transport  of  cattle. 
It  happens  often  enough  that  cattle  which  are  destined  for  our  capital  remain  two  or  three  days 
in  wagons  without  water,  and  they  arrive  at  the  slaughter-houses  either  exhausted  or  sick.  It 
is  certainly  not  under  such  conditions  that  we  may  dream  of  the  proper  development  of  our 
meat  exports. 

The  report  does  not  contain  any  detailed  information  on  the  production  of  wool.  Still 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  suffice  to  satisfy  the  consumption  if  our  textile  industries 
would  only  follow  the  path  of  progress  marked  out  by  their  competitors  abroad.  For  an  im- 
portation of  20,819,000  pounds  of  woolen  goods  we  have  paid  last  year  to  those  supplying  us 
$9,649,000,  while  for  84,236,000  pounds  of  wool  exported  in  1886  we  have  only  received 
$10,597,000.    This  fact  is  sufiSciently  instructive  to  encourage  our  manu&cturers  who  have 
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great  advantages  pver  similar  foreign  industries  in  that  labor  is  vastly  cheaper  with  us  than 
with  them. 

Last  year  has  been  generally  favorable  to  our  production  of  butter  and  cheese.  The  manu- 
factorers  of  butter  complain  of  the  competition  of  oleomargarine,  known  as  **  French  butter/' 
which  has  not  only  filled  our  large  towns  but  also  the  country  markets. '  It  is  well  to  say  on 
this  subject  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  take  steps  in  order  to  repress  this  fraud.  How- 
ever,  that  may  be,  our  natural  butter  lacks  much,  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  If  the  farmers 
succeed  in  perfecting  its  manufacture  the  exportation  of  this  article  could  be  very  much  ex- 
tended. Up  to  now  the  export  of  Russian  butter  is  principally  destmed  to  England,  but  it  is 
little  appreciated  abroad.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  cheese.  The  prices  of  butter  in  1886 
varied  between  21  cents  to  48  cents  per  pound,  and  that  of  cheese  from  1 1  to  22  cents  per 
pound. 

The  silk  husbandry  gave  in  1886  results  more  or  less  satisfactory.  The  produce  has 
been  4,998,600  pounds  of  silk,  of  which  3,679,200  pounds  were  from  Toorkistan,  1,317,600 
pounds  from  the  Trans-Caucasus  and  1,800  pounds  from  the  southern  provinces. 

As  to  the  tobacco  plantations  in  1886,  they  were  176,623  in  (including  4,690  in  western 
Siberia)  and  13,723  plantations  in  the  Trans-Caucasus,  with  a  total  area  of  149,129  acres 
against  137,049  acres  in  1885.  The  tobacco  has  given  a  total  crop  of  122,918400  pounds, 
making  an  average  of  about  824^  pounds  per  acre. 

The  area  under  beet  roots  in  1886  was  737,321  acres,  66,619  acres  less  than  in  1885. 
The  crop  amounted  to  1^28,507,228  poimds  of  beet-root  sugar,  against  1,174,900,54^  pounds 
in  1885,  ^f  about  1,396^  pounds  per  acre. 

Wages  have  not  undergone  any  noticeable  change.  That  of  the  workman  with  a  horse 
varied  from  50  cents  to  65  cents  per  day  (without  food)  ;  the  day  laborer  received  an  average 
of  from  30  to  35  cents. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  comment  upon  the  above  report,  emanating  from 
the  highest  aufliority.  Agriculture  and  all  rural  economy  was  at  a  low  stage  in 
Russia,  owing  to  a  lack  of  any  kind  of  knowledge  save  of^tlie  rudest  descrip- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  mujiks  or  peasants  is  very  much  akin  to  that  of 
the  liberated  slaves  in  America  some  ten  years  ago,  and  until  education  is 
more  generally  diflfused  among  them  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  any 
marked  improvements.  If  the  large  landed  proprietors  would  only  set  an 
example  of  scientific  farming,  using  judiciously  the  fertilizers  adapted  to  the 
soil,  and  employing  the  best  labor-saving  machinery  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  small  peasant  farmers  seeing  the  result  would  be  induced  in  time 
to  follow  ;  but  the  latter  have  been  too  long  in  a  state  of  tutelage  and  de- 
pendency to  realize  that  they  must  take  any  initiative  move.  To  the  next 
generation — the  children  of  the  freed  serfs — Russia  must  look  for  that  re- 
cuperative energy  which  is  the  outcome  of  education.  The  present  genera- 
tion will  always  work  under  the  memory  of  that  burden  of  bondage  which 
they  bore  in  their  youth.  So  they  farm  in  a  half-dazed  fashion,  scratching 
the  ground  with  a  half  starved  animal,  with  what,  to  an  American  farmer, 
would  be  a  rude  plow,  giving  the  land  no  proper  nutriment,  cultivating  their 
crops  imperfectly,  reaping  their  scanty  harvests,  content  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  to  be  ready  for  the  tax-gatherer  when  he  comes  on  his  never-failing 
mission.  And  yet  what  possibilities  there  are  to  intelligent  farming  in  some 
parts  of  tiie  Empire. 

In  addition  to  the  fertile  provinces  in  Russia  in  Europe,  there  are  vast 
bodies  of  land  (estimated  by  some  writers  at  over  5,000,000  acres)  in  ^ 
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and  middle  Siberia,  capable  of  producing  an  unlimited  quantity  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  and  other  cereals,  and  of  supplying  an  enormous  number 
of  horses  and  cattle.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  Yenessei,  and  Lena,  and 
for  hundreds  of  square  miles  between  them  the  land  is  a  garden  spot,  the  soil 
consisting  of  a  rich,  black  earth.  So  exclusively  is  it  of  this  character  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  geologist  to  pick  up  a  few  specimen  pebbles.  It 
is  virgin  soil,  and  is  as  rich  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Owing  to  lack  of  trans- 
portation the  prices  of  land,  grain,  meat,  and  labor  are  ridiculously  low. 
Complaints  are  made  that  everything  has  risen  in  value  in  these  provinces 
during  the  past  few  years ;  still  one  can  buy  land  from  the  Government  at 
from  50  cents  per  acre  and  purchase  meat  at  4  cents  per  pound,  while  r}'e 
flour  commands  only  ^i  per  100  pounds.  Ten  years  ago  the  price  of  meat 
on  the  Obi  was  i  cent  per  pound.  If  the  Government  would  only  expend 
some  of  its  subventions  in  opening  the  Yaman  Canal  from  the  Gulf  of  Obi, 
and  in  building  railroads  into  these  provinces  so  rich  in  soil,  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  in  the  product  of  fisheries,  the  Russian  budget  would  show  a  sur- 
plus and  the  Government  would  have  no  reason  to  face  reluctant  foreign 
bankers  nor  draw  its  drafts  upon  posterity.  At  present  there  is  but  one  hope 
for  the  development  of  agriculture  in  these  rich  fields,  and  that  of  the  faint- 
est description.  Captain  Wiggins  and  Professor  Nordenskjord  have  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  entering  the  Obi  and  Yenessei  by  steamer  through 
the  Kara  Sea  for  a  limited  time  during  the  summer,  but  the  navigation  is  too 
perilous,  too  uncertain  to  tempt  capital  to  invest  in  this  garden  of  Russia.* 

The  only  outlet  for  these  immense  products  would  be  along  the  shores  of 
the  frozen  ocean  and  past  the  tortuous  and  shifting  currents  of  Nova  Zembla. 

When  Russia  has  settled  her  political  and  military  problems  she  will 
doubtless  devote  herself  to  the  new  far-seeing  economic  helps  of  education  and 
the  development  of  her  immense  natural  resources.  Until  then  she  must  re- 
main in  bondage  to  foreign  creditors,  and  Government  and  people  must  face 
an  annual  recurring  deficit.  Every  disease  has  its  cure ;  but  experience  alone 
can  teach  statesmen  as  well  as  individuals  how  to  find  the  true  remedy. 

During  the  year  1886-87  the  229  sugar  refineries  of  Russia  produced 
i76,403,492poundsofloafsugar,  814,71 1, 212  poundsof  light  sugar,  1,810,476 
pounds  of  dark  sugar,  and  118,376  gallons  of  molasses. 

There  has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  export  of  grain  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1887,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 

Table  C. — Statement  of  exports  of  grain  from  Russia  from  January  /,  188^^  to  January  /, 
iB88i  as  cofnpared  with  1886  {in  busfuls), 

1886.  1887. 

Reval« 11,208,702  4,116,390 

Riga. r 16,820,388  6,373,944 

Libau 24,982,620  15,229,812 

Wierzbolow 934,170  658,818 

Gndevo 8,179,062  3,5i8/>i6 

Milva. 5,232,960  2,910^ 


•  Sec  Consular  Report  No.  9a,  p.  161. 
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>886.  X887. 

Neschava 827,364  1,089^76 

Sosnitza..™ 2,383,650  2,iyj/3^ 

Alenandrovsk. 1,868,766  1,566,67a 

Radzivolov , i,278,5<H  i,643i«66 

Volotchiok^ 1,382,136  852,840 

Odessa. 59,598,714  39,8i3.7&> 

Sevastopol ;. 9*522,990  7,"4.98o 

Nikolaiev 18,972,114  8,737,99a 

Bcrdiansk 6,577,980  6412,758 

Taganrog 7»3o6,092  AfiS9M^ 

Rostov 19,710450  11454,960 

Poti. 3.332,886    

Batum ; 12413,856    

Baku.« 53»3»6    

Total«« ^. 212,586,690    118,298,754 

As  remarked  above  this  is  due  to  the  great  advance  in  gold  as  compared 
with  the  paper  currency,  and  has  been  of  service  to  Russia  only  in  allowing 
her  to  work  off  the  large  surplus  remaining  on  hand  after  supplying  the  home 
demand. 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  European  Russia  in  1883  was  as 
follows :  Homedcattle,  23,628,031 ;  sheep, common,  37,349,857,  highbred, 
9>374,879,  total  sheep,  46,724736;  hogs,  9,361,980;  goats,  1,067,137; 
horses,  17,880^792. 

The  losses  from  disease  the  previous  year  1882  were:  Homed  cattle, 
103,246;  sheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  13,526;  horses,  7,558. 

MANUFACTURES.  ' 

In  this  most  important  industry,  the  foundation  of  national  wealth,  Rus- 
sia does  not  occupy  the  position  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  her  vast 
natural  resources,  her  population,  and  the  fostering  care  of  an  abnormally 
high  protective  tariff.  Despite  all  that  her  statesmen  have  done  for  this 
interest  by  placing  enormous  duties  upon  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods,  it  is  to  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  other  coimtries  that  her  con- 
sumers look  for  many  articles  which  should  be  supplied  by  her  own  workshops. 
The  cause  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  determine ;  but  as  it  enters  into  the  realm 
of  political  jurisprudence  it  is  necessarily  beyond  the  purview  of  a  strictly 
commercial  report. 

The  report  issued  by  the  bureau  of  manufacturing  industries  in  Russia 
and  Poland  for  1 884-*  85  is  a  very  important  document,  showing  careful 
preparation  and  analysis;  but  it  has  been  foimd  necessary  to  consult  a  number 
of  other  works  on  the  same  subject  to  find  all  essential  information.  The 
names  of  the  owners  and  the  location  of  the  works  are  given,  together  with 
many  interesting  detaib,  the  bulk  of  which  is  duly  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables  under  classified  indices. 
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Table  D. — StatistUs  of  manufactorus  in  Russia  in  Europe ^  including  Poland^  giving  tki 
number  of  workmen  and  annual  output. 


Manufactures. 
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5»T03 
56 

3,»78 

7,865 

163 


30 
>73 
37 


9,751 

11,864 

1,243 


7,8to 


X06 


87 

4 
4 

160 

24 

8 


997 

«.a35 

x,ii6 

4 

.     9 

344 


232 
65 

«>3»7 

».733 

37« 


67 


ao6 


l5,9«,Sfo 
ao,50o 

8,139,500 

6,548,000 

57,50«> 


9»499,«» 
10,556,500 

483,000 


x,87i,s« 


Textile  /abrics. 
Wool: 

Wool  spinning 

Carpeting  ^ ».. 

Fcldng.. 

Woolen  doth*- 

Light  woolen  and  mixed  weavings  * 

Wool  knitting « 

Cotton : 

Wadding .'..... 

Cotton  spinning^ ~ 

Cotton  weaving' 

Tape  and  braid  weaving 

Flax: 

Flax  beating 

Flax  spinning  * » 

Linen  ^ 

SUk: 

Silk  weaving  • , 

Brocades,  gold  brocades,  etc.*.... 

Ribbon 

Dyeing  and  printing 

Bleaching 

Rope,  hemp  spinning,  etc.*® 

Oil  doth  and  backing 

Hats. 

Paper. 

Paper , 

WaU  paper 

Various  manufactures  of  paper 

Products  from  toood. 

Saw  mills 

Furniture  and  joining 

Miscdlaneous  woodwork , 

Wood  pulp  " 

Cork 

Matting  (common) ^ 

Tar  and  turpentine , 

>  There  are  333  weaving  looms  In  Russia. 

'Total  number  of  yards  produced  in  Russia,  80,x56,888. 

'  Total  number  of  weaving  looms  in  Russia,  14,500. 

^  Total  number  of  spindles  in  Russia,  3,200,000 ;  average  annual  product  of  yam,  176,580,000  pounds. 

*  Russia  produces  x  1,595,000  pieces  of  cloth  annually. 

*  Total  of  flax  thread  produced  in  Russia,  45,36o/xx>  pounds ;  number  of  spindles  in  Russia,  185,00a 
^  Russia  produced  1,336,000  pieces,  and  possesses  7,689  weaving  looms. 

*  Number  of  weaving  looms  in  Russia,  10,059. 

*Out  of  the  xxa  mills  69  are  small  ones,  producing  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  ^500. 
**  Russia  in  Europe  produces  49,143,260  pounds. 
"  Russia  in  Europe  produced  13,456,800  pounds  of  pulp 


4,789 

809 

637 

48,003 

19,072 

x,487 

148 

«»6,494 

80,425 

1,908 

a,  705 
90,780 
15,481 

xa,353 

9,625 

696 

a9,749 

3.aSi 

7,099 

878 

739 

X3.804 
1,209 
1,8x7 

13,800 
2,775 
891 
39« 
',831 
4,«84 
2,6x2 


12,586,509 

275,006 

155,000 

20,384,500 

10,562,500 

525,500 

427,000 
56,270,000 
27,980,000 

898,500 

',843,500 
6,539,000 
5,027,000 

4,460,000 
X,  340,000 

302,500 
27,778,000 

984,500 
3,103,500 

713,000 

502,500 

7,348,500 

608,000 

X, 301,000 

6,985,006 
X, 160,009 

231,500 
301,500 
852,500 
274,000 

529,000 


165,000 

1,348,000 

5«5»S» 
3,S» 

3,0Q0 

349,000 

559»5» 
95,000 
•4,000 

99T,«» 
503,000 

X26,SD0 


38.500 
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Table  D.  — Statistics  of  manufactories  in  Russia  in  Europe,  etc.  —  Gmtinuied. 


Manufactures. 


Russia. 


t 

I 


I 

> 


Poland. 


ia 


I 


1 


8- 


Chemical  product*. 

Chemical  and  coloring  products 

Saltpeter* 

Potash* 

Matches 

Lac  and  sealing  wax 

Cosmetics 

Tallow  and  wax  products. 

Tallow  and  &t  working  * 4. 

Soap* 

TaDow  candles  • 

Paraffine  and  stearine  candles  * 

Wax  beating  and  bleaching  ^ 

Wax  candles  • 

Leather  and  other  animal  product*. 

Leather  • '. 

Various  work  from  leather.. 

Furs  and  sheepskins 

Bone  burning.., 

Ghie  boiling 

Bristles,  hair,  horns,  and  down 

Ume,  brick t  Pottery t  andglast. 

Ume^  cement,  and  alabaster 

Bricks 

Pottery  and  Dutch  tile  for  stoves,  etc.. 

Porcelain  and  crockery 

Glass 

Stone  cutting  and  polishing 

Machinery  and  metal  product*. 

Foundries 

Iron  and  steel  rails 

Machinery 

Nails  and  wire '. 

Miaoellaneous  articles  of  metal 

Brass  and  bronze... 

BeUs „ 

Anns »«» ..^ 

Cannon  and  projectiles  >*> 

Agricultural  machbes  *<^ 


198 
18 

lOI 

340 
3a 


393 
373 
33» 


3»*a9 
32 

406 
48 

III 
50 

319 

2,890 

20s 

42 
206 

ao 


5,433 
593 
913 

8,419 

499 

657 

3,788 

1,504 

646 

a,  380 

341 
1,358 

19,685 
».697 
2,915 
739 
905 
1,320 

4,047 

38,630 

1,503 

7,69s 

18,776 

567 


16,441,000 

226,500 

165,000 

1,343,000 

1,351,000 

',356,500 

3,613,000 
4,510,000 

625,000 
4,737,000 

467,000 
2,627,000 

»9»549»ooo 
801,500 
1,353,000 
890,500 
287,500 
59»,50o 

x,5»6,5oo 
3,712,000 

3"#Soo 
1,777,000 
4,587,500 

112,500 


327 


5 
157 
82 
X4X 


2,9«9 
23 


54 
483 
104 


16 


123 
42 
555 

719 
4,409 

358 

797 
a,M3 

207 


537 
»,904 
4,601 

728 
1,494 

633 


1404,000 


62,000 

3,000 

229,000 

2,900 

393»ooo 

73,000 

371,009 


164,500 

3,346,500 
16,500 


102,000 

17,500 

198,000 

289,500 
1,010,500 
1169500 
204,500, 
567,500 
62,000 


310,000 

2,590,500 

3,460,000 

582,000 

798,500 

284,000 

1,500 


143  4,036  1,210,000 

41         11,497  7,948,500 

261         41,305         »9, 575,000 

69  3,754  4,396,000 

254         11,475  3,756,000 

5,820  3,566,500 

33  329  572,000 

13  3,956  x,33»,434 

3  4,321  729,234 

67  5,256  2,696,748 

*  Total  amount  of  saltpeter  produced  in  Russia  in  Europe,  3,988,800  pounds. 

*  Total  amount  of  potash  produced  in  Russia  in  Europe,  6,768,000  pounds. 

*Of  tallow  and  fsx  Russia  in  Europe  produces  47,900,000  pounds,  and  Poland  396,000  pounds,  making  a 
total  of  48,396,000  pounds. 

*  Russia  in  Europe  produces  89,300,000  pounds  of  soap. 

■  Russia  in  Europe  produces  8,029,900  pounds  of  talbw  candles. 

*  Rtnsia  in  Europe  produces  31,127,580  pounds  of  paraffine  and  stearine  candles,  and  11,124,000  pounds 
or  oleaine  and  glycerine. 

^  Russia  produces  1,710,000  pounds. 

*  Russia  in  Europe  produces  8,351,388  pounds  of  wax  candles. 

*  Russia  in  Europe  produces  228,600,000  pounds  of  leather. 
**  RwMia  in  Europe  and  Poland  combined. 
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Table  D. — Statistics  of  manufactories  iti  Russia  in  Europe y  etc. — Continued. 


Russia. 

Poland. 

k 
i! 

1 

i 

1 

Is 
il 

i 

i 

Fo0dproducU, 

(Russia  and  Poland  combined.) 

Dairy  products....*.. 

325 

236 

7 

1,923 

90,663 

66 

10,0x3 

'73 

SI 
350 

9 
46 

8 
30 

5 
194 

'  2,319 

806 

2,473 
152 

4,593 
42,048 

659 

23,452 

5«o 

^85,974 
326,452 

359.795 
930,685 
43,485,605 
722,158 
5,618,216 
763,489 
940,400 
999,003 

3,442,500 

9,976,000 

1,520,500 

601,500 

59,000 

907,000 

29,177,926 

Fish  products „ 

Chicory  products 

Flour... 

Macaroni  and  biscuits 

Oils  (not  mineral) 

Malt , 

Yeast ! 

Vinegar 

389 
1,797 

Z,592 

9,146 

978 

180 

2,408 

38,512 

69 

I 
5 

179 
96 

8s 

57.933 
|6>,5co 

56,500 

Varums  Products. 
India  rubber 

Mineral  oils,  asphalt,  etc 

Powder  and  nioide  cans 

Musical  instruments. 

Pencils  and  slates 

9 

»4i 

70,000 

Equipages ^.... 

All  other  manufactures 

13 

981 

147,  s« 

Products  subject  to  excise  duties. 


AicohoL {iT^r" 

1  Poland.... 

Whisky,  or  vodka j^'T!.- "* 

'*  I  Poland.... 

I  Russia 

iPobnd.... 

(  Russia  .... 
t  Poland.... 

^^«^' {^Zdl 

(  Russia 

I  Poland .... 


Beer.. 


Beet'root  sugar  *.. 


Tobacco.. 


I. 

II 


1,887 

400 

965 

54 

1,972 

463 
203 
43 
33 
27 
419 
16 


i 


36,108 
2,747 
3,851 
470 
9,608 
1,916 

78,337 
16,993 

13,375 


28,783 
2,8o6 


Amount  of  production. 


GaUant. 
93,379,884 

9,361,656 
31,912,542 


74,336,292 
99,096,800 


Pounds. 


571,567,168 
109,527,748 


191,470,660 
6,331,932 


•a 

> 


Dollttrs. 

I » 15,96x2,310 

23,889,500 

2,467,5* 

j     94.108,248 


43,765,500 


•98, 790,999 


1  Estimated  value  mth  excise. 

*  Russia  and  Poland  produced  3,993,111  tons  beet  root,  and  30,999,398  galloni  treacle. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  a  total  of  58,551  works  of  all  kinds,  employ- 
ingx,  016,745  laborers.     The  total  value  of  production  was  1754,500,469. 

In  these  tables  the  ruble  has  been  taken  at  the  value  of  50  cents,  United 
States  currency.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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This  statement,  taken  without  comment,  would  exhibit  a  Jgreat  lack  of 
ir.  Justrial  enterprise  for  an  Empire  of  105,000,000  inhabitants ;  but  no  report 
on  the  manufactures  of  Russia  can  be  complete  until  a  proper  census  of  the  ' 
domestic  artisans  and  their  products  is  prepared — a  work,  I  must  confess, 
replete  with  diflSculties.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  re- 
port deals  only  with  the  large  establishments  scattered  through  sixty  prov- 
inces or  governments.  Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  what  is  known 
as  the  domestic  industries  of  Russia.  The  system  is  peculiar  to  thb  Empire, 
although  it  has  a  certain  counterpart  in  French  and  Swiss  industry.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  skilled  workmen  not  employed  in  any  manuf^turing 
establishment,  who  at  the  same  time  prepare  their  work  at  home.  Their 
houses  are  their  workshops ;  some  of  them  labor  at  their  trades  during  the 
winter,  when  outdoor  work  is  impossible,  preferring  to  visit  the  cities  in 
search  of  employment  or  to  till  their  crops  until  the  rigors  of  winter  drive 
them  to  indoor  work.  The  product  of  these  artisans  is  sold  either  in  the 
various  shops  in  the  cities,  is  carried  to  the  different  fairs,  or  is  peddled  out 
from  little  stands  in  the  towns,  as  may  seem  most  expedient.  But  while  the 
workmanship  in  many  instances  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  manu- 
factories, and  is  always  good  enough  for  a  certain  class  of  consumers,  the  prices 
at  which  these  products  are  sold  are  so  low  as  to  interfere  very  seriously  with 
the  large  established  factories.  It  is  hoped  by  the  latter  that  these  artisans 
may  be  gradually  absorbed  by  them  through  the  increasing  demand  for 
skilled  labor  and  this  ruinuous  competition  ended;  but  at  present  there  is 
little  prospect  of  its  being  accomplished.*  The  number  of  such  house  arti- 
sans is  estimated  by  some  writers  to  be  as  high  as  7,500,000.  Giving  a 
value  of  ^250  only  as  the  average  annual  product  of  each  workman  we  have 
thesum  of  ^1,500,000,000.  But  the  average  value  is  probably ,more  than 
the  amount  named.  One  authority  goes  so  far  as  to  place  the  annual  value 
of  this  product  as  high  as  J7, 500,000,000.  Whether  this  guess  is  near  the 
truth  or  not  one  thing  is  very  clear — Russia  does  not  depend  upon  her  estab- 
lished manufactories  for  her  supplies.  According  to  these  tables  they  furnish 
but  a  moiety  of  the  manufactured  products  consumed.  It  is  from  herdomestic 
artisans,  from  the  kustar  workshops,  that  her  people  supply  their  wants. 

Table  E  furnishes  a  very  interesting  statement  of  the  condition  of  some 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  industries  of  Russia  during  the  five  years 
1880  to  1884,  and  the  comparative  increase  and  decrease  in  their  number 
and  products.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  figures  have  not  been  carried 
out  to  1887-88,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  statistics  in  many  de- 
partments have  not  been  reduced  to  that  degree  of  accuracy  and  promptness 
which  is  a  marked  featxure  of  American,  English,  and  French  bureaus.  It  is 
to  be  still  more  regretted,  because  the  belief  prevails  among  some  people  that 
Russia  has  made  material  advances  during  the  past  three  years,  both  in  the 
conditions  which  surround  her  manufacturing  interests  and  the  care  with 
which  such  statistical  information  is  prepared.     In  one  branch,  namely,  the 

•A  very  fnU  report  on  these  house,  or  kusur,  industries  was  published  in  Consular  Report  Nj 
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manufacture  of  cotton,  large  additions  are  being  made  to  the  number  of 
spindles  and  weaving  looms,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  other  equally 
important  branches  are  progressing  favorably.  The  next  table  issued  will  be 
of  great  value  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  economic  conditions  of  this 
colossal  Empiire,  so  different  in  its  surroundings  from  other  civilized  nations. 

Table   E. — Comparative  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  manufacturistg  industries  in 
Russia  in  Europe  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  j88o  and  in  1884., 


x88o. 

1884. 

Industry  in  the  manu£M:ture  of— 

No.  of 
mills. 

No.  of 
laborers. 

Value  of 
products. 

No.  of 
mills. 

No.  of 
laborers. 

Value  of 
products. 

Cotton.^ 

868 

1,169 

«73 

236 

773 
171 
686 
3,898 
207 

59 
370 

186,880 
>",57o 
33,970 
»3,'79 
34,634 
>3,'49 
14,011 

23,367 

M,6i3 

7,786 

48,383 

|88, 103,000 

87,537,000 

«3,75»,ooo 

5,738,000 

33,330,000 

6,303,000 

7,7x8,000 

34,409,000 

4,154,000 

1,609,000 

38,303,000 

88x 

1,137 

185 

304 

7*3 

167 

647 

3,568 

336 

50 

327 

333,190 
93,795 
46,776 
16,006 
35,341 
15,195 
X7,i57 
a«,S94 
30,919 

8,495 
45,906 

1106,113,000 
53,749,000 
15,045,000 

6,334,000 
30,636,000 

8,308,000 
11,436,000 
M,395.ooo 

5,155,000 

1,971,000 
33,030,000 

Wool : 

Flax « 

sale ^ 

Paper 

Chemicals  ..X 

Leather 

Glass. 

P"n-Hain 

Machinery 

Total 

8,500 

501,541 

379,844,000 

8,315 

544,374 

383,153,000 

It  is  evident  also  that  in  the  products  of  paper,  chemicals,  porcelain,  and 
crockery,  smaller  works  must  have  been  absorbed  or  the  larger  works  have  in- 
creased their  capacity,  for  with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  works  we  have  an 
increase  both  in  number  of  workmen  and  value  of  the  output,  or  as  a  total 
result,  the  number  of  works  exhibit  a  decrease  of  285,  the  number  of  work- 
men an  increase  of  42,832,  and  the  production  an  increase  of  ^12,308,000. 

If  we  take  100  as  the  value  of  products  for  1880  we  shall  have  for  1884 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  branch : 

Table  F. 


In  the  manufacture  of — 


1880. 

Per  cent. 

X884. 
Per  cent. 

Product  of 
each  work- 
man in  X884. 

100 

X30 

>477.57 

xoo 

91.5 

562.38 

zoo 

109.4 

321.63 

xoo 

XX0.3 

395.09 

100 

9X.9 

866.58 

xoo 

X31.6 

546.75 

100 

148.  X 

666.55 

100 

91.7 

991.19 

100 

124.  X 

346.43 

100 

122.4 

333.01 

xoo 

81.6 

501.67 

Product  of 
each  work- 
man in  1880. 


Cotton 

WooL. 

Flax « 

Silk  and  trimmings 

Dyed  and  printed  goods. 

Paper „ 

Chemicals 

Leather „ 

Glass 

Porcelain  and  crockery.. 
Machinery 


l47»-43 
515. 7« 
404-79 
435.38 
962.-06 
479.35 
550.85 

1,044.59 
384.36 
ao6j65 
580.91 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  value  of  product  produced  by  a  workman 
in  1884  as  compared  with  1880.  Average  value  of  product  of  each  workman  : 
In  1880,  ^540;  1884,  $520. 

MINES   IN   RUSSIA. 

The  great  mineral  wealth  of  Russia  is  so  well  known  that  comment  seems 
almost  superfluous.  Seldom  has  any  country  been  possessed  of  such  advan- 
tages. Siberia  has  been  but  partially  developed  and  the  Caucasus  remains 
almost  a  virgin  field.  Despite  protecting  and  ameliorating  laws  enacted  by 
successive  Governments  the  industry  has  fallen  off  in  its  producing  capacity 
and  value  of  product  during  the  years  extending  from  1875  to  1884,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  tables  contained  in  this  report. 

The  lack  of  labor,  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  and  the  laws  which 
are  a  clog  upon  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  foreign  capital  and  enterprise  weigh 
heavily  upon  this  great  source  of  wealth,  and  until  these  impediments  are 
removed  no  marked  improvement  is  possible.  There  is  hardly  a  metal  the 
production  of  which  might  not  be  at  least  quadrupled  and  its  value  utilized 
in  the  develpment  of  art,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  all  that  tends  to 
make  a  country  rich  and  powerful,  but  the  last  published  report  upon  the 
mining  interests  of  Russia  does  not  hold  out  much  encouragement  to  those 
who  feel  that  the  Empire's  financial  prosperity  lies  in  the  realm  of  industrial 
pursuits.  A  transcontinental  railway  to  the  Pacific  with  subsidiary  branches 
would  do  even  more  for  the  material  development  of  Russia  than  the  comple- 
tion of  our  own  great  highways  has  accomplished  for  America.  If  by  such 
action  the  practically  worthless  American  desert  has  been  made  one  of  the 
prime  elements  contributing  the  material  wealth,  what  would  it  not  accomplish 
for  Siberia,  with  her  matchless  water-ways,  her  fertile  soil,  her  immense  fish- 
eries, and  her  inexhaustible  mines  of  metals  and  precious  stones  ?  Doubtless 
this  will  come  in  time,  but  not  until  all  the  military  and  strategic  railways 
have  been  completed.  The  policy  of  the  Government  seems  to  subordinate 
every  necessity  for  economic  improvements  to  military  supremacy  and  to 
relegate  all  its  industrial  possibilities  to  the  remote  future. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  condition  of  the  mining  interests  of 
the  Russian  Empire  in  the  year  1884,  as  well  as  its  present  value  compared 
with  former  years : 

Total  products  of  the  mines  of  Russia  zvorked  during  the  year  1884. 


Gold» pounds... 

PUcina "      ... 

saver '*      ... 

Tin  ..^ "      ... 

Copper. tons... 

Zinc « '*  ... 

Cast-iron "  ... 

Iron **  ... 

Sted "  ... 


Avoirdupois 
weight. 


78,424 

4,93a 

91,240 

1,389,660 

6.834 

4,745 

559,90* 

398,060 

227,439 


Coal tons.. 

Naphtha  and  petroleum  products...galls.. 

Salt tons.. 

Manganese "  .. 

Sulphur "  .. 

Lead ««  .. 

Porcelain  clay **  .. 

Crude  petroleum gallons.. 


Avoirdupois 
weight. 


4,318,583 

103,380,300 

1,125,033 

24,323 

830 

X4 

3,600 

389,960,773 


CoogTc 
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StaUment  giving  n^tmber  of 

Gold  mines : 

Number  of  mines* 

Number  of  acres  (area)  ^ 

Number  of  worlunen » » 

Number  of  tons  of  gold-bearing  ssjmL. 

Product  of  gold  du^  (No.  of  pounds).. 
Platina: 

Number  (^  mines.. ~ 

Number  of  laborers... 

Number  of  tons  of  ore 

Number  of  pounds  produced 

Silver  and  tin : 

Number  of  mines.... » 

Number  of  laborers 

Number  of  pounds  produced : 

Silver «.       8x,a4o 

Tin x,389»6oo 

Copper: 

Number  of  mines.. ».... 

Number  of  tons  extracted 

Number  of  tons  of  product ^.. 

Number  of  laborers  at  the  mines  and 

works 

Zinc: 

Number  of  mines 

Number  of  laborers .«. 

Number  of  tons  extracted 

Number  of  tons  of  ore  washed 

Number  of  tons  of  pure  zinc  obtained.. 
Lead: 

Number  of  mines 

Number  of  laborers 

Number  of  tons  obtained  of  pure  lead 
from  38  tons  of  crude  ore  which  re- 
mained from  last  year 

Iron  mines: 

Number  of  mines  in  existence 

Number  of  laborers 

Number  of  tons  of  product 

Ironworks; 

Number  of  works  in  existence 

Number  ol  water-wheels.. 

Amount  of  horse-power 

Number  of  turbine-wheels 

Amount  of  horse-power 

Number  of  steam-«ngines 

Amotmt  of  horse-power 

Number  of  movable  engines.. 

Number  of  laborers 

Number  of  cords  of  wood  consumed... 

Number  of  bushels  of  charcoal  con- 
sumed  

Number  of  tons  of  coal  and  coke  con- 

siuned 

Cast-iron: 

Number  of  works ~ 

Number  of  tons  produced 

Steel: 

Number  of  works  in  existence 

Number  of  furnaces 


mines f  laborers f  and  product  during  the  year  1884. 

Steel  made  use  of: 

2,306  Tons  of  cement  steel Xt99* 

2,288,034  Tons  of  puddling  steel »..  3«oo8 

76,465  Tons  of  Bessemer  steel 113,693 

ax, 601,347  Tons  of  cast  steel.. « 4»«69 

78,434  Tons  of  Martin  steel ....^....^ 7St49o 

Outturn  of  steel : 
71  Number  of  tons  of  assorted...    29,868 

1,768  Tons  of  rails xo7>975 

351,036  Tons  of  sheet »....     6,703 

4>93>  Tons  of  miscellaneous 93,893 

337,438 

37       Coal: 

2,649  Number  of  pits 17a 

Number  of  laborers TtT" 

Number  of  tons  prodoced 4,3x8,583 

Manganese: 

1,410,840  Niunber  of  mines 86 

Number  of  laborers X49 

57  Tons  produced  in  Russia  » 30,003 

265,630  According    to    the  statement 

6,834  made  in  the  report  of  the 

ministrr  of  d<Hnain8  for  the 

8, 409  Caucasus  distria  the  product 

in  that  province  was 3,730 

8  In  all  others 1,590 

406  84,333 

30,938       Sulphur : 

>z,463  Number  of  mfaies ».  3 

4*745  Number  of  laborers „.».  197 

Tons  of  ore  extracted 6,003 

X  Tons  of  pore  sulphur  produced 830 

x8       Naphtha  and  petn^eom : 

Number  of  works... 48 

Number  of  laborers 3»573 

14  GalloDsofbensine 653,582 

GaUons  of  illuminating  oil..  87,906,313 
753  Gallons  of  mineral  grease...  24,732,303 

3,803  103,380,300 

Xf  1x5,358           Equal  in  number  of  barrels  (of  40  gal- 
lons each) 35,830,500 

390       Salt: 

2,a66  Number  of  mines  and  worics.. ia6 

27,025  Number  of  laborers X9,47x 

x8a  Number  of  tons  produced ».      x, 135,003 

9f  905       Porcelain  clay : 

836  Number  of  pits x 

40,6x7  Number  of  tons  obtained 3,6oo 

73       Ornamental  fttooe  cutting  and  polishmg : 

X77,873  Number  of  worics  t «  a 

3,26o,x92  Number  of  water-wheeb a 

Amount  of  hoTM-power 260 

X,  583,  X65  Number  of  tufWno-whcels »....  a 

AmouiU  of  hoTM-power 16 

474,364  Number  of  laborers 306 

Crude  petroleum : 

J34  Nunier  of  firms .: 65 

559,902  Number  of  wdls « 3x3 

Number  of  laborers 1,978 

36  Total  outflow  in  gallons 389,960,773 

674 


•In  1884,  a,6i3  mines  were  not  worked.         fin  1884  the  works  at  Ekalerindjufg  did  not  exist. 
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The  outflow  of  petroleum  represents  only  that  portion  which  is  utilized 
and  transported.  The  lack  of  tanks  and  reservoirs  or  pipe  lines  causes  an 
immense  loss.  Some  of  the  proprietors  conduct  the  outflow  into  simple  pits 
dug  in  near  proximity  to  the  wells,  and  remove  only  such  quantities  as  can 
be  transported.  There  is  therefore  an  almost  criminal  waste  of  the  material. 
Other  wells'are  permitted  to  flow  almost  uninterruptedly  without  efibrt  to 
secure  the  product.  Again,  the  one  line  of  railway  is  still  incomplete,  and 
the  product  has  of  necessity  to  be  handled  twice  before  reaching  the  port  of 
Batum.  Great  changes  are  on  foot,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  available  product  quadrupled  and  the  necessary  facilities  for  trans- 
port enlarged  to  equal  the  demands  made  upon  it.  It  is  reported  that  new 
processes  have  been  discovered  by  which  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
oil  extracted  will  be  very  greatly  enhanced.  When  these  changes  are  com- 
pleted Russia  will  prove  a  formidable  competitor  to  America  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  Russiai^  statesmen  and  economists 
will  permit  this  industry  to  remain  in  its  imsatisfactory  condition,  and  before 
very  much  time  has  elapsed  we  may  expect  to  learn  that  capital  and  skill  have 
been  found  ready  to  utilize  this  great  soiurce  of  wealth.  Indeed  it  has  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists  in  Eiurope,  and  all  that  remains  is  to 
arrange  with  the  Government  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties. 

Table  shewing  comParaiwe  condition  of  principal  mining  industries  of  the  Russian  Empire 

for  the  past  ten  years. 


V«ar. 


Gold. 

Platina. 

• 
SUver. 

Tin. 

Copper. 

PoUHdt, 

Pound*. 

Pounds, 

Pound*. 

Ton*. 

7X.856 

3,39» 

az,8x6 

«,378,x6o 

4,020 

73,944 

3,456 

34,588 

8,566,008 

4,256 

90,108 

3,796 

24,516 

2,646,612 

3,850 

92,69a 

4,536 

25,164 

3,070,116 

3,868 

94,75a 

4,968 

25,102 

2,988,3x2 

3,43a 

95,xi3 

6,444 

22,212 

2,518,092 

3,519 

80,784 

6,56a 

90,736 

2,167,848 

3,806 

79,453 

8,975 

17,604 

x,a58,45a 

3,946 

78,5Sa 

7,773 

16,200 

», 193,904 

4,787 

78,424 

4,93a 

21,240 

1,389,600 

6,834 

Zinc. 


1875. 
X876. 
1877. 
X878. 
1879. 
x88o. 
xS8x. 
x88a. 
1883. 
1884. 


Ton*, 
4,379 
5,079 
5,089 
5, 101 
4,745 
4,820 

4,997 
4,9x0 
4,028 
4,745 


Year. 


Cast-iron. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Coal. 

Ton*, 

Ton*. 

Ton*. 

Ton*, 

469,050 

333,858 

14,306 

1,867,908 

485,221 

321,647 

X9,7X5 

2,003,382 

439»a59 

392,743 

48,65X 

x,964,467 

458,559 

300,563 

70,583 

3,771,671 

475,430 

307,8x6 

230,779 

3,208,284 

492,558 

320,949 

338, X99 

3,614,127 

SxS,9»o 

321, X05 

323,333 

3,838,653 

508,266 

326,73a 

272,164 

4,143,483 

539,324 

354, 73X 

243,827 

4,370,375 

559,90X 

393,060 

237,439 

4,318,583 

Petroleum. 


Salt. 


1875-... 
1876.... 
1877.... 
1878.... 
1879.... 
1880.... 
x88z.... 
x88s.... 

1884.... 


Gallon*. 
35,327,7X« 
44,524,4x1 
54,069,822 
66,326,893 
92,801,306 
92,908,502 
»74,930,8o6 
218,280,675 
360,928,562 
389,960,772 


Ton*. 

683,845 

787,3x6 

52«,X39 

858,2x3 

898,738 

856,294 

913,218 

x,83X,852 

1,345,500 

1,126,033 
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FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Russian  Empire,  apart  from  th6ir  commercial  impor- 
tance, are  of  marked  significance  an^  value  to  a  population  obliged  by  their 
religion  to  observe  so  many  fast  days  during  the  calendar  year.  The  amount 
consumed  per  head  has  not  been  computed,  but  it  must  be  very  large,  perhaps 
greater  than  in  any  other  country,  the  littoral  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  excepted .  The  rivers  teem  with  almost  every  variety,  and  the  accounts 
given  by  travelers  and  writers  of  the  annual  run  of  migratory  fish  in  the  Obi, 
Ypnessei,  Lena,  Amur,  Anadir,  and  other  Siberian  rivers,  trench  upon  the 
domain  of  piscatorial  romance. 

The  fish  usually  found  in  these  waters  are  the  salmon,  herring,  mullet, 
pike,  perch,  bleak,  sturlet,  sturgeon,  nelma,  and  muk-sum.  There  are  large 
fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  Obi  and  Taz,  where  fish  are  caught  in  summer  and 
placed  in  ponds  until  cold  weather  approaches.  They  are  then  taken  out, 
frozen,  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  2,000  miles  away,  for  sale. 

In  June  they  begin  their  ascent  of  the  Obi.  Below  Ozdork  they  form 
shoals  and  can  be  taken. out  by  the  hand.  Large  quantities  are  dried  for  the 
fair  at  Nijni-Novgorod.  Erman  estimates  the  annual  nm  to  be  not  less  than 
26,000,000.  In  the  Lower  Amur  sturgeon  weighing  from  200  to  300  pounds 
are  caught,  the  dried  bones  and  cleaned  gelatinous  entrails  forming  a  promi- 
nent article  of  commerce  with  the  Manchu  Tartars,  the  price  of  the  bones 
being  $1,  and  of  dried  entrails  ^i.  75,  per  pound.  On  the  Ussuri,  during  the 
salmon  spawning  season,  the  traveler  can,  from  the  banks,  with  his  hand  lift 
the  fish  by  the  dozen. 

At  Nicolaevsk  salmon  weighing  from  15  to  25  pounds  apiece  can  be 
bought  during  the  season,  lasting  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  isth  of 
September,  at  ^2.50  per  1,000  fish.  About  1,000,000  pounds  are  salted 
annually,  but  exportation  is  of  very  recent  growth.  Throughout  the  Primarsk 
province  the  price  of  dried  and  salted  or  smoked  fish  ranges  from  $2  to 
^5.50  per  100  pounds. 

During  the  spawning  season  the  fish  enter  the  Anadir  and  other  rivers  oi 
the  Primarsk  in  such  vast  multitudes  that  they  obstruct  the  channel.  The 
noise  made  by  the  movement  of  their  fins  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance  and  the  water  rises  upon  the  banks.  Even  the  half  wild  dogs  of  the 
Chuckchees,  Koriaks,  and  Elamchatdales,  which  draw  their  sledges  over  the 
snow,  wade  into  the  stream  and  take  the  fish  out  in  their  mouths.  The  water 
becomes  undrinkable,  and  the  atmosphere  is  poisoned  by  the  decomposition 
of  millions  of  the  finny  tribe  who  perish  in  the  mad  rush  for  the  spawning 
ground.'*^ 

The  bulk  of  all  this  catch  is  consumed  by  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  at 
present,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  extent  when  we  remember  that 
the  supply  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  dog  is  reckoned  to  be  equal  to 

*  Being  mindful  of  the  tremulous  foundation  upon  which  fish  statistics  aje  built,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  oo 
of  place  to  say  that  the  authority  from  which  these  mild  statements  are  extracted  is  the  recent  work  oi  Mr. 
Landsell  upon  Siberia. 
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100,000  herrings  annvally.  Still  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  valuable 
supply  will  find  its  way  into  countries  not  so  blessed  with  this  abundant 
elelnent  of  food.  The  Volga,  Don,  Dnieper,  Neva,  and  Vistula  (rivers  of 
European  Russia),  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  th6  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  Gulfs 
of  Finland  and  Bothnia  yield  their  tribute  also;  but  correct  statistical  infor« 
mation  is  lacking,  save  in  the  amount  and  value  of  exports. 

For  the  years  1885  and  1886  the  exports  of  fish  and  fish  products  were  as 
follows: 


1885. 

x886. 

Description. 

Number  of 
pounds. 

Value. 

Number  of 
pounds. 

Value. 

Fbhroes^..... 

4.783.834 

83X,X34 

■,457,79a 
ia,67a 

6,774,aa8 
»S3,645 
a63.5«> 

|aa4.403 
5a6,4a9 
119,636 
»,3a6 
577,493 
6,768 
•64,461 

5,077,51a 

987,55a 

3,908,908 

8,880 

8,701,45a 

94.896 

a6i,5za 

»a69,358 
618,386' 
169,069 
539 
469,763 
7,651 
4",485 

Caviar- 

Fresh  fish 

Fish  in  oils 

Smoked  and  salted  fish 

Fish-oils 

Fish  glue,  entrails,  and  bones .'.... 

Total « 

X5,a66,8o8 

1,720,5x6 

x8,034,7xa 

x,947.a9x 

FINANCES. 

To  exhibit  the  resources  and  expenditures  of  the  Empire  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1888  (comparing  the 
same  with  the  year  1887)  will  prove  of  value.  This  statement  has  created 
great  interest  in  Europe  and  should  be  of  equal  interest  in  America.  The 
ruble  is  of  such  an  ambtdatory  character  that  it  seems  impossible  to  deter- 
mine just  what  is  its  true  value  in  American  currency.  In  this  table  I  prefer 
to  give  the  different  items  in  rubles,  with  the  qualifying  remark  that  statis- 
ticians can  take  its  value  on  the  ist  day  of  January,  1887,  which  was  about 
43  cents,  or  its  value  on  the  ist  day  of  January,  1888,  at  41  Ji^  cents  per 
ruble.  At  the  moment  of  writing  this  report  its  value  is  about  40^  cents, 
with  every  indication  of  further  depreciation.  In  the  following  tables  the 
minister  of  finance  has  reduced  the  metallic  ruble  (value  75  cents)  to  the 
value  of  the  credit  ruble  (42  cents)  in  American  currency,  so  that  each  item 
is  stated  in  its  credit  equivalent : 


No.  93,  May 10. 
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Table  G.  —  EsHmated  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Empire  of  Russia  for  i88S  compared 
with  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1887, 

RECEIPTS. 
I. —  Ordinary  receipts, —  Taxes, 

A.  —  DIRECT  TAXES. 

Estimated.  ActnaL 

Budget  lor  z888.  Budget  fcr  1887. 

RubUt.  RnbUs. 

Personal,  laad  taxes  and  forestry  tax 43,1x6,897  40,168,741 

Trade  licenses 29,758,000  2T;2aofioo 

Five  per-cent  tax  on  the  income  of  ci^ital 10,983,000  io,397/xx> 

Total  direct  taxes. 83,857,897  77.765,741 

B.— ^INDIRECT  TAXES. 

i.  Excise  and  consumption  duties: 

Tax  on  spirits,  wine  and  malt  liquors.. 252,137,800  236^^50,580 

Tax  on  tobacco 26,596/xx)  79,549/xx> 

Tax  onsugar.. 17,164,000  19,708,000 

Tax  on  kerosene ••• 5,000,000 

Tax  on  matches ', 1,000,000 

Duties  on  imports.. 124,583,000  115,724,000 

2.  Imposts: 

Stamps X9,8oo/xx>  16,520^00 

R^;islry  fees ^ 10,110,000  10,270,000 

Fees  on  transmission  of  property 3,700,000  3400^000 

Passports 3,295,000  3»293««» 

Taxes  on  travelers  and  on  goods  by  express. 8,100,000  gpoofioo 

Tax  on  fire  insurance  companies'  policies 3>377,ooo  3,3x1,000 

Tax  on  the  increase  of  wages  of  state  officials x,X5i,ooo  ifigQfico 

Various  taxes • 4f65V59  3*3^8,830 

4*0,665,239  441,704,2x0 

2.  —  ROYAL  TAXES. 

Tax  on  mines 2,773.789  2,007,755 

Income  from  the  mint 201,800  568,340 

Tosui  itrvice X7,352,5oo  17,109,000 

Telegraphic  service 9,654,000  9,624,630 

Total  of  royal  taxes  « 29,982,089  29,009,725 

3.  —  INCOME  FROM  DOMAINS. 

Collecniun  on  knd  debts  and  others 8,922,884  8,682^5 

Sale  of  land  by  the  state 637,819  892,288 

Forests 12,788,304  X2,9i8,X36 

BillEies  and  metallurgic  establishments 5,783,400  Stl^y^ 

Ralkoads « 21,836,210  15,743,766 

Total  income  from  domains - 49^fi^7  44*0x9,573 
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Table  G. — Estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Empire  cf  Russia ^  ^/e*.^  Continued. 

Estimated.  Actual. 

Budget  for  x888.  Budget  for  1887. 
RmhUt,  RmbUM. 

4. —  REDEMFTORY  PAYMENTS. 

Payments  made  by  freed  ser£s  for  land  which  fonnerly  belonged 

to  land  pcoprietors 43,229,777  44,744,208 

Payments  made  by  freed  serfr  for  land  which  formerly  belonged 

to  the  state 531462,787         53,066,911 

Total  payments  made  by  freed  serfe 96,692,560         97,811,119 

5. — DIVERS  RECEIPTS. 

Technical  establishments,  books  and  newspapers  published  by 

the  Government 1408,034  1427,850 

Sale  of  economic  products , 2,030,697  2,111,258 

Payments  made  by  the  railway  societies  on  their  obligations...  471092,039  32^161,952 
Receipts  coming  from  interest-bearing  securities  belonging  to 

the  Ck)yemment  and  outcome  of  banking  operations 8,257,823  21,752,694 

Contributions  of  scholars  belonging  to  governmental  schools. . .  7 1 7,149  7 1 2,338 

Recovery  of  debts« 21,505,337  20,240/^1 

Fines,  damages,  and  interest 1,267,518  1,630,896 

Funds  collected  from  the  revenue  of  towns  and  on  other  re- 
sources   13,241,706  12,598,313 

Divers  receipts 15,080,927  10,252,015 

Total  of  divers  receipts 110,601^226        102,887,398 

Total  of  ordinary  receipts 851,767,628        793,197,776 

N.  B. — Certain  receipts  for  the  year  1887  in  the  above  column  -are  indicated  by  figures 

differing  somewhat  from  the  estimated  budget  of  that  year,  because  some  amounts  have  been 

transferred  from  one  account  to  another  in  the  budget  for  l888. 

II. — Extraordinary  receipts. 

War  contributions 3,722,100            3464,115 

From  perpetual  deposits  at  the  Bank  of  Russia.. 715,000              862,000 

Collecting  money  lent  to  railways • 1,000,000            1,625,000 

Special  capital  become  available  and  carried  to  the  accoimt  of 

the  general  resources  of  the  treasury 2,506,910           9,500,000 

Sums  remaining  fix)m  the  realization  of  the  4  per  cent,  interior 

loan  of  1887 25,780,885          27,058,634 

The  budget  of  1887  included  besides  the  receipts  realized  by  the 

credit  operation  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  ports.. . . .  42463,079 

Total  of  extraordinary  receipts 33,724,89$  84,972,828 

III.  —  Receipts  on  interdepartmental  transactions. 
Ore  and  worked  metals  delivered  to  the  ministers  of  war  and 

marine  and  coming  from  the  works  and  mines  of  the  state i  ,855,080  2,306,157 

Food,  forage,  and  material  supplied  by  the  ministers  of  war  and 
marine  to  other  administrations,  and  compensation  of  divers 
expenses  made  by  certain  administrations  for  the  account  of 
other  services 734,507  864,921 

Total  of  receipts  on  interdepartmental  transactions 5,589,587  3,171,078 


Gnmd  totjd  of  receipts.. ,...    888,082,110 
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EXPENDITURES. 

ORDINARY  EXPENSES.  —  PUBUC  DEBT. — LOAN  DEPARTMENT. 
Loans  contracted  for  the  general  wants  of  the  state. 


Interest. 

Sinking 
fund. 

Estimated, 
x888. 

Actual, 
X887. 

DebU  ooadufkd  payable  in  gold: 

AhroaH  anrl  on  limited  terms 

8,487,393 
8, 85a, 757 
«,974,289 

5,277,994 

2,X29,5II 

8,286,200 

«3,765,387 
10,982,268 
4,260,480 
4,000,000 
863,133 

13.840,938 
10,984.452 
4,260,480 
4,000,000 

Ahmad  and  on  unlimited  terms 

Interior  and  on  limited  t«r«n« „..,,,,.,^,-^,,,, 

Interior  and  on  unlimited  terms. » 

Railroad  bonds  which  become  property  of  the  state.. 

8x6,927 

46,206 

863,137 

Total 

33,871,277 

33,948,997 

...  ..        .... 

67,020 
27,150,638 

67,314 

Difference  in  exchange  ,,M,„.^,.r,,-„—fr-, ttr rtt-rt^t. 



22,790,937 

6x,o88,935 

56,807,238 

Debu  contracted  in  rubles  (paper  currency) : 
Exterifw  and  on  limited  terms. 

22,000 
2,xz7,96x 

218,222 
X5.986,78x 
37,827,955 
",548,000 
3,996,372 

350,000 
',877,0x8 

•  87,547 

13,976,450 

6,172,000 

X, 740,000 

181,400 

372,000 
3,994,979 

305,769 
29,963,231 
43,999,955 
x3,288,ooo 
4,>77,772 
9,to8,6oo 
3,124,124 

3, 144,269 

5,000,000 

6,154,265 

44,435 

',329, 356 
534, «50 

386,000 

Exterior  and  on  unlimited  terms 

Interior  and  on  limited  terms— 
(tt\  Tn  different  administrations  and  persons, ........ 

3,994»992 
305,769 

{6)  Five  per  cent,  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Russia 

{c)  Oriental  loans 

*  l/i'S  Five  ner  cent,  loans.... ...... Trtt.,--.t-ft 

99,890,251 
43,999.855 
13,284,750 

(/\  Tntfiru>r  a  pct  cent,  loflin ....t. ••%• 

9  720  000 

{g)  Llquidadon  bonds  for  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
Interior  and  on  unlimited  terms— 
{a)  Ordinary  and  inalienable  loans,  and  for  the 

riMvrv  nf  th«>  KiiKrHnm  nf  Pnlanrl   

«,544,36x 

a,339,6'9 

1,639,763 
804,650 

3,184,124 

3,144,393 

5*000,000 

6,154.265 

36,878 

X,090,000 

(ff\  Pemetiial  *«  11  wav  annuities 

(/\  pAitr  ff^iMr  cent.  ncrT>ctiiAl  annuitv  bills... •>..■. 

{*)  Sums  to  be  paid  on  the  capital  and  interest  of 
deposits  with  the  ancient  establishments  of 

credit............. M. .'• .M... 

Railway  obligations  which  have  become  the  prop- 

rrtv  of  th4>  state ... 

208,158 
517, «5o 

z,xax,x98 
X7,ooo 

Total 



124,600,895 

ISO,  121,277 

Total  of  the  payments  on  loans  contracted  for 
the  general  wants  of  the  state... 

x85,689,83o 

176.928,515 

Payment  of  raOway  obligations  in  rubles  (metallic 
currency): 
Payments  to  be  collected  from  railway  companies 
hereafter , 

37,3»6,45o 

x,858,3xo 

39,174,760 

73,167 

31,398,342 

39,175,717 

73,171 

26,296,75s 

Paid  to  banking-houses 

Difference  in  exchange 

Total 

70,646,269 

65,545,643 



Payment  of  special  loans  for  the  benefit  of  freed  serfe.. 

24,354,273 

1,858,310 

26,212,583 

General  total .  ......   . 

287,939,472 

278, 591,694 
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Official  household : 
Council  and  chanceixy  of 

Jurispnidence  attached 
to  the  council  of  the 
Empire  and  state  print- 
ing offices... 

Estimated* 
Rubles. 
1,013,305 

318,431 
97,775 
508,070 

109,135 

73.589 

Actual. 
Rubles. 
948,980 

332,94^ 
94,460 
507,993 

103,255 
78,742 

Ministry  of  foreign  affairs- 
Continued, 
the    governor-general 
of  Warsaw ;  for  foreign 
correspondence,    and 
the  agent  of  the  minis- 
ter at  Odessa -. 

Embassies  and  legations.. 

Estimated. 
Rubles. 

396,171 

x,x6x,6oo 

675,778 

2,047,428 
264,461 

Actual. 
Rubles, 

398,071 

1,160,350 

675,778 

1,839,659 
264,550 

The   chancelry   of  the 

Private  chancelry  of  the 
Emperor 

Extraordinary  expenses 
abroad 

Committee   of  requests 

Various  e;a)en8es... 

Total  for  the  mhus- 
try  of  foreign  af> 
fairs ;.. 

and  chancehry  of  the 
secretary  for  petitions 
addressed  to  H.  I.  M. 

4,545,438 
2,300,626 
6,504,027 

6,845,668 

3,751,712 
19,899,609 
39,112,955 
18,757,388 
49,088,958 

13,684,796 
x4,46x,ox8 

xo,98x,869 
x,994,o88 

7,342,49x 

2,370,600 

1,222,804 

260,000 

2,539,491 

2,743.171 

886,324 
531,753 

1,938,598 
x.x88,x62 

208,4x2,  X08 

1,732,687 

438,468 
48a. 350 
755,609 

4,338,408 
2,305,627 
6,467,852 

Maintexumce  of  the  com- 
mittee and  chancehry... 

Hdp   to  the  poor  and 
education  of  children... 

Ministry  of  war: 
Central  administration.... 
Administration    hx    the 
provinces 

Technical     board    and 
schools 

2,125,305 
246,789' 

1,441,963 

402,472 

6,399,904 

1,744,860 

197.251 
275,499 
321,739 

3,066,376 
246,789 

1,437,493 

402,472 

6,392,022 

X,  748,060 

X 88, 122 

265,541 
307,643 

7,eox,ixi 
3,760,277 

Total  for  the  official 

Board  of  health 

household 

Equipment  and  clothing- 
Provisions 

Synod: 

18.^,311 
40,943,751 
19,030,1x6 
48,499,554 

13,890,761 
15,191,437 

io,799,s8a 
1,948,453 

7,031,707 

Central  administradbn.... 

Forage 

Chapter    of   cathedral. 

Pay 

consistories,  and  eccle- 

Lodging  of  soldiers  in 
•  barracks 

archbishoprics,     and 

Building  of  houses.......... 

bbhoprics _. 

Convents  and  monasteries 

Manufacture  of  arms  and 
ammunition^... ...... ...... 

Town  and  country  clergy. 
Subventions  to  establish- 
ments for  the  instruc- 

Siege  and  field  artillery... 

Transportation  of  troops, 
couriers,  and  dispatch- 
es  

Orthodoz  establishments 
abroad*  ••« 

Maintenance    of    con- 
scripts up  to  the  time 
of  their  entering  the 
service 

Works  of  construction..... 
Various  expenses ~... 

2,295,600 
824,883 
255,500 

2,471*155 

2,737,486 

983,321 
632,965 

1,921,747 
965,747 

208,466,.  51 

1,742,330 

476,040 
531.602 
771,563 

Total  for  the  synod... 
The  Emperor's  household : 
Endowment     of     Her 
Majesty  the  Empress 
and  the  august  children 
of     Their     Imperial 
Majesties;    the  mam- 
tenance  of  the  courts 
of       their      imperial 
highnesses  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchesses, 
and  the  institutions  be* 

11,030,477 
xo,  560,000 

xo,  988, 14a 
10,560,000 

Rewards  and  help 

Retamed  for  the  retreat 
fund 

Expenses  of  the  general 
government  of  Toork- 
istan 

Extraordinary  expenses.. 

Expenses  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Trans-Cas- 
pian  line 

longing  to  the  ministry 
of      the      Emperor's 
household 

Divers  expenses 

Total  for  the  minis- 
try of  war 

Ministry  of  foreign  affairs : 

and  maintenance  of  the 
fimctkwaries  attached 
to  the  general  director 
off  the  civil  service  in 

Ministry  of  marine : 
Administration  of  ports... 
Rewards,  help,  and  sub- 
vention for  the  educa- 
tation  of  children 

Schools^ 

the  OnKasut  as  well  as 

Board  of  health « 
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BCinbtry  of  narine^Con- 
tianed: 

P»y 

PiOTlsioiis 

Oothing.., „, 

Navigation  in   Russian 


Narigadon  abroad 

Hydrographical  surveys. 

Naval  artillery  and  tor- 
pedoesM*..*.... M.... 

Naval  construction », 

Works  and  admiralties... 

Rent,  maintenance,  con- 
strucUon,  and  repair 
ing  of  buildings «... 

Missions 

Divers 


Total  for  the  minis- 
try of  marine. 

Minisfry  of  finance : 

Central  administration.... 

Provincial  administxa 
tion 

Schools „., 

Manuia^ur*  of  paper  for 
the  state 

Pensions  and  help  to  the 
pensioners  and  to  the 
widows  and  children.... 

Subvendoa  to  different 
administrations  and 
shareholding  compa- 
nies....!  

Payments  of  guaranty 
to  the  railway  com- 
panies  

Diveia  indemnities,  in 
consideration  of  the 
reduction  of  interest 
paid  by  the  bank  and 
of  revenae  which  have 
returned  to  the 


ury.... — 

Restitutloa  of  sums  un- 
duly received 

Premiums  on  beet  sugar 
exported......... • 

Recndtinff..... 

Edifices,  general  ex- 
penses of  theocganlza- 
tion  of  ezdse  on  spirits, 
custom-houses,and  the 
niint.».M 

Expenses  of  the  preoed- 
ing  year  affected  by 
virtue  of  existing  or- 
deri.„ 

Advances  for  operation 
of  loans  for  freed  serft 


Estimated. 

RubUs. 

3, 57a,  318 

«,046,593 

969,344 

■,605,563 

9,392,081 

398,<Hi 

3,859,000 
14,8x6,739 
a,  "0,743 


3,971,830 
385,000 
965,068 


39,594,434 
1,638,685 

28,613,315 
100,366 

710,298 
32,155,000 


5,364,383 
14,600,000 


3,557,483 

1,400,066 

650,000 
591,000 


3,449,553 

1,500,000 
500,565 


Actual. 
RuhUs, 
3, 59?,  4x3 
89*, 393 
898,733 

3,835,787 
3,065,577 

4x7,159 

3,650,098 
14,5x3,838 
9,089,029 


3,065,577 

400,000 

1,300,108 


39,247,488 

1,629,674 

37,698,336 
100,604 

601,436 
30,096,000 


4,738,804 
14,963,611 


3,556,982 

1,180,066 

400,600 
507,000 


9,526,866 

1,100,000 
», '37,764 


Ministry  of  finance — Con- 
tinued: 

Expenses  (re-imbursable). 
Divers  expenses.. , 


Total  for  the  minis- 
try of  finance 

Ministry  of  domains : 
Central  administration..... 
Adminbtradon    in    the 


provmces 

Forestry,  technical  and 
agronomical  establish- 
ments and  schools 

'  For  the  encouragement 
of  agricultural  and 
mineral  industry.,. 

Management  of  forests.... 

Land  surveys 

Buildings  and  general 
charges 

Material  mannfiirtured  at 
state  metallic  works 
for  the  ministries  of 
war,  marine,  and  ways 
of  communication... 

Land  taxes  paid  to  the 
zemstowsor  provincial 
government  for  the 
lands  and  forests  of  the 
state.„ 

Rent  of  domains  com- 
muted in  money 

Divers  expenses.. 


Total  for  the  minis- 
try of  domains....... 

Ministry  of  the  interior: 

Central  adnUnistration... 

Censor.- 

Provincial  administration 

Schools 

Cleigy  of  foreign  religions 

Board  of  health  and 
quarantine 

Penitentiary  department. 

Location  and  construc- 
tion of  edifices 

Subvention  to  public  es- 
tablishments, of  assist- 
ance to  towns,  etc- 

Postal  correspondence 
and  tdegraphic  serv- 
ices  

Subvention  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  posting 
houses 

Maintenance  of  state 
building  and  extension 
of  the  telqn^ph  and 
telephone  systems- 


Estimated. 

RubUt. 
x3,339,o«4 

4,>55,7i4 


xo9,344,34o 

935, «36 

7,333,347 

1,038,336 


462,882 
825,955 
476,501 

3,516,087 


3.3x5,655 


2,675,000 


2,000,000 
775,008 


33,953,897 

«,370,3X3 

297,038 

34,699,899 

83,128 

1,754,383 

3,4x4,519 
X3, 764, 333 

1,969,648 


1,260,966 


3,606,593 


7,110,193 


1,717,061 


Actual. 

RniUt. 

11,641,614 

4,008,988 


xo4,877,745 

935,663 

7,108,766 

1,079,638 


506,313 
869,900 
485. 43X 

3,490,373 


3.453,x66 


2,750,000 

9,000,000 
7x3,673 


22,385,121 

1,948,132 

277,038 

34,740,041 

82,928 

X, 758,401 

3,473,043 
13,365,405 

x,995,73X 


X, 704,691 
9,688,629 
7,351,519 

1,899,650 
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MiniMxy  ot  the  interior — 
Condnued: 

Missdoos  of  fiinctioiuuies.. 
Misoellaneoiis  expenses... 

Total  of  the  mintstiy 

of  the  faiterior.. 

Mhustry  of  publk:  instruc- 

doo: 

Central  admfaiistration...., 

Schoob «.... 

Universities  and  lyceums. . 

Gymnasium,  progymna- 
siums,  professional 
schoob,  and  other  es- 
tablishments of  sec- 
ondary instruction.^^... 

District,  parish,  and  pri- 
mary schools  and  spe- 
cial establishments.. 

Subvcnticm  for  scientific 
instructicm  of  profes- 
sors and  of  teachers..... 

Buildings  ..^ 

Drven  expenses 

Total  for  the  minis- 
try of  public  in- 
struction  

Ministry  of  ways  of  com- 
munication : 

Central  adn^nistration..... 
Provincial  administration- 

Schoob „ 

River    communicatiops, 

canab,  etc ». ^.. 

Roads „ ^.. 

Expenses  of  railways  be- 
longing to  the  State 

Divers  expenses 


Total  for  the  minb- 
try  of  ways  of  com- 
ni  on  icatxm... ........ 

Ministry  of  justice : 
Senate   and   its  institu- 
tions...^  

Central  administration... . 
Government,  district, 
ward,  and  special  judi- 
ciary institutions 

Public  prosecutor's  oflice.. 
Survejrs  of  Government 

land 

Imperial  School  of  Law.. 


Estimated. 
RmiUs. 
z,a68,ooo 
3,3*0,038 


73,448,361 


848,689 

56«,o54 

3,a76,6ox 


9,405,611 
4,797.8fi« 


»,7a5,X75 
931.936 
443,477 


21,381,405 


,695,380 

:,486,44» 

»47,757 


^,  279, 720 
1,660,414 

;,337,04X 
977,054 


38,883,707 


1,841,411 
397, a77 


14,778,536 
a73,X43 

1,766,580 
320,841 


Actual. 

RubUs, 
1,948,661 
3,367,354 


73,874,** 


946,221 

S6a,5x5 

3,387,407 


9,567,866 
4.438,768 


1,750,924 
493,594 
388,019 


90,835,3x4 


1,663,513 

1,503,187 

148,845 

4,525,590 
5,533,865 

11,980,653 
298,606 


25,642,189 


1,833,525 
405,977 


13,902,122 
378,127 

1,761,648 
208, 54X 


Minbtry  of  justice  — Con- 
tinued: 
Missions   and    dbploce- 

ments. 

Cosu  of  justice 

Divers  expenses.. 

Total  for  the  minb- 
try of  justice. 

Control  of  the  Empire : 
Control  of  the  Empire  and 
instituticms  attached  to 

it 

General  direction   of  im- 
perial studs: 

Central  adminbtration 

State  studs  and  racing 
estaUishments  of  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Peters- 
burs 

Costs  of  development 

Divers  expenses 

Total  for  the  general 
direction  of  the 
imperial  studs 

TotaL 

Expenses  not  foreseen  by 
the  budget  for  the  ex- 
traordinary  wants 
during  the  present  year„ 

Total    of   ordinary 


Extraordinary  expenses : 
For  the  construction  of 

railroads  and  ports , 

Auxiliary  expenses : 

Ore  and  worked  metab 

delivered  by  the  mines 

and  worlcs  of  the  state 

to  the  mlnbter  ot  war 

and  marine 

Provbions,  forage,  and 
other  supplies  made  to 
adminbtrations  and 
expenses  made  by  cer- 
tain adminbtrations 
for  the  account  of  other 

departments 

Total  of  auxiliary 

expenses 

General  total  of  ex- 
penses......»..M...... 


Estimated. 
Rubies. 

933,300 
900,000 
230,053 


21,331,022 


3,39',»07 


54.481 


214,881 
734,060 
97,038 


1,100,460 


845,949,423 


6,000,000 


851,242,423 


34,250,100 


1,855,080 


733,507 


9,589,587 


888,083,1x0 


Actual. 
RmiUs. 

948,900 
905,000 
272,677 


20,505,817 

3,275,583 
54,381 


210,279 
731,322 
105,782 


i,ioi,7^- 


826,756,400 


3,000,000 


329, 756, 400* 


48,414,194 


9,306,157 


864,921 


3,171,078 


88x,34i,67« 


•The  expenses  for  the  year  1887  of  the  diflFercnt  minbtriea  are  hidicated  by  sums  differing  from  those  of  the 
I  budgets  of  the  same  year  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  sums  which  have  been  expended  after  the  cs 
I  of  thfe  budgiets  of  the  different  nrmbtrict. 
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ABSTRACT. 

RECEIPTS. 

I. — Ordinary  receipts.    /.  Imposts, 

[Estimated.] 

RuBUs. 

Direct  taxes 83,857n897 

Indirect  taxes 3561082,239 

Import  duties 124,583,000 

, 480,665,239 

Royal  imposts..... 29,982,089 

Income  fix>m domains.. .....^ 49,968,617 

Payment  of  loans  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  serfs 96,692,560 

Diyers  receipts 110,601,225 

Total  of  ordinary  receipts 851,767,628 

II. — Extraordituiry  receipts. 

War  contribation.» 3,722,100 

Perpetual  deposits  at  the  Bank  of  Russia 7i5i000 

Reimbursements  to  be  made  by  the  railway  companies  for  advances  made  by 

the  state 1,000,000 

Sums  recovered  and  carried  to  the  account  of  the  general  sources  of  the 

treasury 2,506,910 

Sums  remaii^ng  from  die  realization  of  the  4  per  cent  interior  loan  of  1887...  25,780,885 

Total  of  extraordinary  soqrces.. 33*724,895 

AttxUiary  receipts ^,589,587 

General  total  of  receipts 888,082,110 

EXPENSES. 
I. — Ordittary  expenses. 

Loans 185,689,830 

Railway  obligations... 70,646,269 

Special  laws  for  the  benefit  of  freed  serfs... 31*603,373 

Official  household.. 2,125,305 

Synod  and  orthodox  religion ii/>30,477 

Ministry  of  the  Emperor's  household 10,560,000 

Ministry  of  foreign  affiurs.. 4*545*438 

Ministry  of  war 208412,108 

Ministry  of  marine 39*594*424 

Ministry  of  finance 109,244,340 

Ministry  of  domains 22,253,897 

Ministry  of  the  interior 73448,261 

Ministry  of  public  instruction..., 21,381405 

Ministry  of  ways  of  communication 28^883,707 

Ministry  of  justice 2e,33i,022 

Control  of  the  Empire 3*392,107 

General  direction  of  the  imperial  studs ". 1,106460 

845,242423 
Expenses  not  estimated  in  the  budgets  for  the  extraordinary  wants  in  the 

miming  year 6/xx>,ooo 

Total  of  ordinary  expenses -.  851,242423 

II. — Extraordinary  expenses. 

For  the  construction  of  railways  and  ports 34,250,100 

Auxiliary  expenses 2,589,587 

General  total  of  expenses „ ^ ^  888p&i.ilo 
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PUBLIC  DEBT. 
State  of  the  public  debt  up  to  January  /,  rSBf. 

I.  DEBT  WITH  INTEREST^ 

Holland  loons  of  1798  and  1815 florins,  5  per  cent. 

Loan  1817 credit,    

Loans  of  1820  to  1855 .|  Tedit?'}  5  P«  cent-  { 

Loans  of  1840  to  1847 credit,  4  per  cent. 

Ixmnsof  1849  to  '^^o ;f  sterling, 4>f  percent. 

Consols  of  1859.-. „ credit  rubles,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  of  i860 •«  5  per  cent 

Loan  of  1859 j^  sterling,  3  per  cent. 

Loan  of  1859 metallic  rubles,  4  per  cent. 

Loans  of  1862 ;^  sterling,  5  per  cent. 

Obligations  of  the  Bank  of  Russia,  1862 credit  rubles,         " 

Debts  re-imbursable  on  account  of  liquidation  of  the  old  establish- 
ments of  credit credit  rubles,         " 

Rente  of  1862 credit  rubles,  5^  per  cent. 

Obligationsof  the  Bank  of  Russia  of  186310  1881 credit  rubles,  5  per  cent. 

English  and  Holland  loans  of  1864. florins,         " 

English  and  Holland  loans  of  1866 J[,  sterling,         " 

Interior  loans  with  premium  of  1864  and  1866 credit  rubles,         « 

Easttm  loans  of  1877,  '^78,  and  1879 « cre<^t  rubles,         " 

Exterior  of  1877 ;f  sterling,         " 

Rente  in  gold,  loan  of  1883 metallic  rubles,  6  per  cent. 

Rente  in  gold,  loan  of  1884 "        "         5  per  cent. 

Rente  of  1884 credit  rubles,         " 

Perpetual  deposits "        "        4  per  cent. 

To  divers  administrations "        "  

Treasury  bonds ».    "        "  4^^percent. 

2.  DEBTS  WITHOUT  INTEREST. 

Credit  notes... 

Debt  of  the  treasury  to  the  Bank  of  Russia. 

Metallic  rubles 

Credit  rubles 

Florins  of  Holland... 

^;f  sterling 

DAt  of  the  Kinf^dom  of  Poland. 

Obligations  of  the  converted  loan  of  1844 metallic  rubles,  4  per  cent. 

Obligation  of  liquidation  and  debts  of  1831  to  1852 credit  rubles,     

Railway  ohligations  issued  by  the  state. 


Total. 


Obligations  of  the  Nicholas  Railway  of  1867  and  1869 francs,  4  per  cent. 

Consolidated  obligation  of  the  Russian  railways  of  1870  to 

1884 ;f  sterling,  5  and  4^  per  cent. 

Consolidated  obligations  of  Russian  railwa3r5 metallic  rubles,  4  per  cent. 

Obligations  of  railways  acquired  by  the  State "        "  

'  Metallic  rubles 

Credit  rubles 

Holland  florins... « 

/■sterling 

Francs .,.. 


Gnmd  total., 


Equal  in  American  currency  to  1521362,376,156. 
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The  commerce  of  Russia  for  the  past  three  years  shows  very  great  changes 
both  in  the  value  and  extent  of  imports  and  exports.  Wherever  a  decrease 
in  imports  or  an  increase  in  exports  is  shown  it  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  value  of  the  ruble  has  fallen  steadily 
from  47  cents  in  1883  to  40  cents  in  1888.  It  will  probably  be  better  un- 
derstood by  American  financiers  if  it  is  said  that  the  premium  on  gold,  which 
was  60  per  cent  in  1883,  ^  ^o^  about  83  per  cent.  The  following  official 
tables  give  the  comparative  increase  and  decrease  in  total  exports  and  imports, 
together  with  the  changes  in  the  values  received  and  sent  from  an*d  to  different 
countries.  With  a  high  premium  on  gold  exports  have  been  unduly  increased 
and  imports,  diminished,  because  the  products  peculiar  to  Russia  have  not 
advanced  pari  passu  with  gold,  while  the  Russian  exporter  has  always  been 
favored  by  an  increasing  value  on  his  bills  of  excltange  against  shipment. 


VaUi^  of  imports  from  principal  countries. 


Countnes. 


1884. 


1885. 


z886. 


Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Austrfa-Hnngary 

France 

Turkey « 

Italy  « 

United  States.. 

Holland „... 

Belgium « „... 

Norway  and  Sweden . 

Roumania 

Greece... 

South  America 

All  other  countries^... 

Total  imports M. 


79,4",  "o 

i3.«9»59S 

",055,^5 

8,908,740 

7,58a,6ao 

a3,958,a4» 

3.958,365 

6,x9»#355 

3,897,a«o 

1,440,930 

1.095,2*0 


191,528,840 

60,071,148 

13, 796,11a 

8,777,436 

7,456,464 

4,ii6,z9a 

15,460,000 

3,^93,356 

5,183,400 

3,3x6,104 

1,871,748 

525,336 


38,531,808 


96,253,484 


56,871,398 

46,348,443 

7,141,004 

5,»S9,339 

7,101,369 

3,«47,737 

»»,a49,383 

1,679,088 

3,732,958 

«,  356, 343 

»,034,o»7 

355, t04 

630,692 

37,3«4.7»4 


3x3,676,400 


a4«,549,6» 


«84,xao,309 


Value  of  exports  to  principal  countries. 


Cotmtries. 


1885. 


United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France  „ 

Austria 

Holland 

Belgium 

Turkey 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Italy 

Roumania 

Greece 

Denmark....... 

All  other  countries..... 

Total  exports.. 


198,1x2,885 

117,981,465 

25,337,535 

19,9*9,535 

30,368.235 

14,758,845 

5,305,770 

xi,87x,aa5 

",035,300 

5,091,630 

3, '69, 175 

6,810,487 

4,3«4,a38 


197,938,9" 

90,476,088 

91,518,424 

17,257,860 

20,668,092 

14,744,388 

7,902,936 

»«,944,7x6 

16,225,632 

•,432,064 

5,7x1,916 

4,651,870 

5,220,758 


160,476.343 
50,088,038 

",727,739 
10,636,779 

»5.45«,5>3 
7,642,745 
6,967,476 
6,121,496 
9,221,529 
1,686,482 
3,834,896 
2,259.749 

>8, 140,391 


355,075,725 


316,693,656     205,245,166 
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The  value  of  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  United  States,'although 
given  in  the  official  tables,  are  totally  imreliable,  as  much  intended  for  the 
United  States  goes  to  the  account  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany, 
because  they  are  transported  through  these  countries  first  and  are  put  down 
as  belonging  to  their  commerce.  The  official  figures  give  the  exports  from 
Russia  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1886  as  ^166,250,  whereas  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  consulate-general  alone  invoices  to  the  amount  of  ^861,607 
were  certified. 

No  completed  comparison  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  years  1886 
and  1887  ^ve  been  prepared.  For  the  eleven  months  ending  November  /30, 
1887,  the  value  of  movement  was  (taking  the  ruble  at  50  cents  American 
currency)  as  follows: 


Exports. 

Imports. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

Articles  of  food ^ 

^160,600,500 

87,128,500 

5,520,000 

6,045,500 

^116,985,000 

72,522,000 

5,187,500 

-5.634,500 

$23,977,000 

102,336,000 

237,000 

26,237,000 

$41,093,000 

X03, 226,000 

288,500 

32,8x8,500 

Raw  nuiterial  ii!t«d  in  manufacttirrs ..   . 

AnimaVi 

Manu&ctured  articles.^ 

Total 

259>30O,50o 

200,329,000 

152,787,000 

178,226.500 

/7^<f/  in  i88j. 


Description  of  vessels. 


Number. 


Cannons. 


Tonnage. 


Horse-power. 


Ih  the  Baltic. 

Ir(Mi-<:lad  steamers 

Armed  steamers 

Trsmsport  steamers  » 

Sailing-vessels 

Torpedo  boats 

In  the  Black  Sea. 

Ifoo-dad  steamers 

Armed  steamers 

Transport  steamers 

Torpedo  boats 

In  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Armed  steamers 

Sieamex«». 

In  the  Lake  of  Aral. 
Armed  steamers  

In  Siberia, 

Aimed  steamers 

Transport  steamers 

Torpedo  boats 

Total. ^ 


3a 
39 
59 
8 
95 

7 
27 

59 
16 


X3 
6 


39« 


360 
335 


61 
X05 


»3 
4a 


94J» 


122,500 
60,630 

i7,4«5 
2,6x0 
2,316 

37#a4» 
25,73a 
6,520 


4,9x5 
720 

759 

3,783 
537 
144 


185,644 


xo,9xo 

X5,227 

4,355 


3,860 

5,780 

3,44<' 

a,xoo 

760 

845 


i»7 

86c 

247 
940 


48,851 
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TahU  ghing  the  flag,  tonnage,  class,  and  crezos  of  vessels  entering  Russian  ports  for  tk*  year 

ending  January  i,  1887, 


Flag. 

Sailing  res- 
sels. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Total  crew. 

Russian 

71a 
573 
4«9 
474 
95 

XX 

»55 
48 
564 
270 
»37 

68,4aa 
76,265 

22,X47 

50,595 

xo,aa6 

979 
28.809 

x«,497 
7«,9M 
",598 
x8,736 

50X 

8x0 

t       456 

950 

2,55x 

36 

49 

473 

X13 

3»,88a 
"5,257 
«52,945 
224, X33 

«,>98,M3 
27,558 
27,976 
xao,7X7 
45,785 

2x,53t> 

M,«9 

9,475 

16,824 

5«,903 

a,o63 

3,8x7 

xx,x56 

7.086 

1,983 

x,933 

5«4 

X5 

256 

Norwegian  and  Swedish 

Danish 

German 

British. 

Frtnch 

Italian  «. 

Austrian « „... 

Giecian 

Turkish 

Dutch. 

47 

3X 

t6,747 
«2,679 

Belgian^ « 

United  States ..... 

X 

13 

587 
x,x7a 

Others  « „ 

8 

4,5x9 

Tot?iL 

3,472 

372»947 

6,0x5 

",989,338 

142,571 

Table  giving  the  flag,  tonnage,  class,  and  crew  of  vessels  clearing  from  Russian  ports  for  tkt 
year  ending  January  i,  1887, 


Flag. 

Sailing  ves- 
sels. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Total  crew. 

Russian «.. 

810 
575 
3x9^ 
473 
92 

XX 

156 
49 
558 
267 
X38 

24,505 
36,«95 

22,X47 

50,456 

9,706 

9x6 

29.008 

XX,63X 

71,093 

",S20 

18,965 

432 

710 

449 

954 

2,555 

35 

50 

472 

45,8x5 

xa5,x68 

i5o,%6x 

226, x6i 

X, 194,970 

26,83s 

28,490 

X2X,248 

46,676 

X9,986 

X3,592 

9,323 

x6,9X7 

5x,9So 

x,99o 

3,870 

xx,x96 

7.079 

x.9«9 

x,9io 

544 
256 

Norwegian  and  Swedish ........^ 

Danish 

German 

British „ 

French 

Italian  « 

Austrian 

Grecian ..,,.„.,.,.,.. 

Turkish 

Dutch «.. 

Belgiui.. 

46 

22 

8 

16,404 

X3,«88 
4,5>9 

Others. : « 

n 

X,X72 

Total-... .«. 

3,461 

287,304 

5,847 

2,000,035 

"40,840 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  far  afield  to  find  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  long-continued  commercial  and  financial  depression  in  Russia.  A 
depression  which  must  necessarily  last  as  long  as  the  present  conditions  keep 
the  economic  development  of  the  country  in  check.  One  sees  a  coimtr>' 
large,  rich,  and  populous,  replete  with  all  that  constitutes  wealth,  with  no 
money  in  its  treasury  and  its  currency  at  an  enormous  discoimt,  its  agricult- 
ure depressed,  manufactures  languishing,  mining  interests  reaching  a  lower 
level  each  year,  railroads  heavily  burdened,  an  entire  absence  of  prosperity 
in  every  industrial  branch,  and  taxation,  both  direct  and  ind'rect,  laying 
heavier  burdens  each  year  upon  a  people  abnormally  unable  to  bear  them. 
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Take  the  railroads  in  Russia  as  an  example.  All  of  them  are  built  upon 
strategic  lines,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  commercial  or  agricult- 
ural necessities  of  the  country..  As  a  natural  sequence  they  are  unable  to 
pay  their  obligations,  and  as  for  dividends  that  is  a  thing  rarely  dreamed  of. 
If  they  are  ever  prosperous  it  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  ever  con- 
structed with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  transporting  men  and  material  of 
war  rapidly.  In  1886  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Russia  was  16,144  miles, 
of  which  2,132  miles  were  opened  by  the  state.  The  capital  invested  in  these 
enterprises  amounted  in  1886  to  2,855,200,824  rubles  and  56  copecks,  divided 
as  follows: 

Metallic  rubles.  Paper  rubles. 

Shares 286,999,227.64  i53»376,335-25 

Bonds.... 1,152,523,019.11  255,636,669.83 

Total 1,439,522,246.75       .    408,013,005.03 

In*  converting  the  metallic  capital  into  paper  rubles  at  the  average  ex- 
change of  1886  (at  the  rate  of  1.70  ruble  paper  currency  for  one  metallic 
ruble),  the  grand  total  capital  invested  is  2,855,200,824.56  paper  rubles, 
equal  at  the  present  value  of  the  ruble  (40  cents  to  the  dollar)  to 
$1,142,080,329.82, 

Within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  only  450  miles 
annually,  and  Russia  to-day  occupies  the  last  place  among  the  civilized  states 
in  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  to  population.  All  that  part  of  the  Empire 
to  the  north,  containing  about  10,000,000  people,  is  absolutely  without  rail- 
ways except  ^ere  the  Nicholas,  Yaroslaw- Vologda,  and  Perm-Tumene  lines 
touch  it. 

Siberia  with  its  4,000,000  inhabitants,  with  its  boundless  wealth  of  soil 
and  minerals,  has  not  one  mile,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  line  to 
Tnmfene.  In  the  country  east  of  the  Volga  it  is  the  same  thing,  save  the  line 
to  Orenbourg.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  nation  supports  the  charges 
imposed  in  favor  of  the  railway  lines — charges  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  the 
total  imposts,  direct  and  indirect. 

The  average  distance  of  centers  of  production  from  the  nearest  railway  in 
Belgium  is  about  2  miles;  in  England,  about  3^  miles;  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  3^  miles  (and  this  in  an  agricultural  country  such  as  the 
Russian  Empire);  in  the  whole  of  the  great  American  continent,  13  miles; 
in  Russia,  240  miles.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  population  is  nearly 
half  that  of  Russia,  and  whose  territory  is  two  and  one-half  times  smaller  than 
the  Russian  Empire,  there  are  over  133,333  miles  of  railway,  while  there  are 
only  18,000  miles  of  railway  in  Russia. 

In*  order  to  put  Russia  on  the  same  footing  with  North  America,  she 
should  have  334,000  miles  more  of  railway  according  to  area,  or  267,000 
miles  according  to  population.  The  railways  which  have  been  constructed 
during  the  past  few  years  have  cost  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  per  mile,  against 
$24,000  a  mile  for  those  opened  some  ten  years  ago. 
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An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  outlook  for  the  railway  system  in  this 
country  by  the  following  table,  showing  what  proportion  of  the  gross  receipts 
are  absorbed  by  the  ordin^y  expenses,  and  still  the  transportation  charges 
are  at  least  40  per  cent,  higher  than  in  America: 

Tadle  showing  the  ferceniage  of  working  expenses  to  gross  receipts, 

PcrocDtage. 

Warsaw-Bromherg  » .,...  S0.64 

Riajsk-Viasmk 86.22 

Yladicaucasus 94*19 

Ound 83.30 

Donets 95.81 

Ivai^arod-Dombroff....... 111.22 

Warsaw-Terespol 75.08 

Vistula 84.44 

Baltic 88.90 

Uban-Romney .> 83.95 

Novotoijok 65.05 

Lozoff-Sevastopol 68.04 


Orenbourg 67x4 

Morshchaxisk-Syzrane 82^)9 

Milan 8044 

DunabHig-Vitebsk 73.28 

Orcl-Griazy 7a92 

Fastow 61.90 

Otel-Vitebsk 65.88 

Riajsk-Morschansk.. 68.05 

RigaDimaburg 6443 

Trans-Caucasian. 61.IO 

Southwest 65.57 

Moscow-Brest 66.96 


MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in 
Russia  in  Europe,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Siberia  for  the  years  during  which 
the  last  statistics  were  prepared : 


Countms. 


Marriages. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Russia  in  Europe  (1S83), 

Poland  (x88o) 

Finland  (1884) 

Siberia  (1884) 


73«»7So 
63,771 
16,585 
32,95a 


3,980,093 

894,031 

80,4x1 
x8o,8aa 


2,879,365 
189, 5M 
47,468 
'3»,W 


Taking  the  population  for  the  same  years  we  arrive  at  the  following  per 
centage  of  increase  in  population : 


Countries. 


Population. 


Increase    of 

births  over 

deaths. 


Percentage. 


Russia  m  Europe  (1883) 

Poland  (1880) 

Finland  (1884) 

Siberia  (1884) 


78,a69,xx4 
7,»45,4»9 
a,!?P3,358 
3,947,903 


x,xox,828 
X04.507 
33.943 
49,<»9 


146 
«-4» 
»-49 
>,>4 


The  ratio  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in  Russia  in  Europe  is  as 
follows:  Legitimate,  3,880,857;  illegitimate,  99,236;  showing  that  2.49 P^^ 
cent,  of  the  births  in  Russia  in  Europe  were  illegitimate. 

.  The  large  and  marked  growth  in  population  (about  8,000,000  in  six 
years)  is  not  due  to  naturjal  increase  or  to  immigration,  but  to  military  con- 
quest. 
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As  for  immigration  and  emigration*,  very  few  people  of  other  nationalities 
make  Russia  their  permanent  home.  Foreigners,  tmless  they  bring  some- 
thing likely  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  Empire  are  not  welcomed  very 
cordially  by  the  Government  or  people,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
has  been  to  exclude  certain  classes  of  foreigners  from  Russia  altogether, 
especially  from  her  western  frontier.  "  Russia  is  for  Russians,"  and  unless 
a  man  can  make  himself  extremely  useful  to  Russia  and  is  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  her  habits  and  customs,  he  will  find  that  they  are  more  apt 
"to  speed  the  parting  than  welcome  the  coming  guest." 

As  no  Russian  can  cross  the  frontier  or  change  his  residence  from  town 
to  town  or  from  house  to  house  without  permission  of  the  police,  it  follows 
that  emigration  must  be  very  restricted.  In  fact  nearly  all  of  it  is  involun- 
tary, and  as  a  rule  emigrants  are  not  of  a  very  desirable  class.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment objects  to  a  person  he  is  very  easily  sent  across  the  frontier.  But  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  any  large  portion  of  the  middle  or  lower  class  of 
Russians  desire  to  change  their  nationality.  The  conditions  surrounding  the 
classes  emigrating  from  central  and  western  Europe  to  other  lands  differ 
materially  from  those  which  appertain  to  Russia. 

I .  Population  has  not  reached  that  degree  of  congestion  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  a  portion  should  seek  other  homes.  Land  is  cheap,  as  cheap 
as  it  is  in  America  or  Oceanica,  and  as  fertile  as  the  plains  of  Illinois  or 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  some  parts  of  Siberia  a  Russian  wishing 
to  cultivate  land  can  buy  it  of  the  Government  at  from  50  cents  to  |i  per 
acre. 

2.  Labor  of  every  kind  is  in  demand,  and  if  the  prices  obtained  are 
much  lower  than  in  other  countries  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  re- 
ceived for  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  is  commensurate. 

3.  The  Russian  mujik,  or  peasant,  is,  as  a  rule,  contented  with  his  lot; 
no  one  would  imagine  this  statement  to  be  true,  looking  at  him  with  his  sur- 
roimdings.  Apparently  bound  to  the  soil  {adscriptus  glebai),  living  in  a 
hovel,  sustaining  life  on  black  bread  and  salted  cucimibers,  with  few  amuse- 
ments and  a  long  life  of  toil,  one  would  think  he  would,  from  some  innate 
consciousness,  revolt  from  such  a  system  and  be  ready  to  fly  anywhere  to 
escape  from  such  a  thraldom ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  bo  knowledge  of 
anything  better,  his  ancestors  have  lived  and  died  thus  in  the  very  estate 
where  he.  has  his  home,  he  is  contented  with  his  surroundings,  he  desires 
no  elevation,  no  change,  except  to  make  a  few  extra  copecks,  which  he  will 
spend  freely  for  tea  and  sugar,  or  vodka.  He  is  perfectly  loyal  to  the  Czar 
and  to  the  authorities.  It  may  sicken  the  heart  of  a  philanthropist  to  see 
(what  he  would  term)  squalor  and  ignorance  content  with  its  lot,  but  alas 
the  facts  exist.  Education  alone  will  bring  about  any  change,  and  I  am 
glad  to  report  the  progress  of  this,  the  greatest  aid  to  the  material  advance- 
ment of  a  nation.  Below  I  give  the  statistics  of  the  various  educational 
institutions  of  Russia  for  the  year  1883 : 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  folldwing  table  shows  the  number  of- schools  and  scholars  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  same  in  Russia  in  Europe,  Central  Asia,  Siberia,  Poland,  Fin- 
land, and  the  Caucasus : 


Schools. 


1 


I 


Public  ichook 

Common  schook,  primary  and  elementary 

Conunon  schools  under  mmister  of  public  instruction., 
Private  schools  (common).. 


39f>94 

38»729 

x»o34 

X26 


1,691,873 
1,625,418 

»33»449 
6,860 


600,350 

595, a5« 

94»547 

10,078 


»47»9" 
«47,9" 


2,440,  »>4 

2,368,550 

»7.996 

16,938 


UNIVERSITIES   IN  RUSSIA. 

There  are  nine  universities  in  Russia,  viz,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Kharkov,  Odessa,  Kazan,  Kieff,  Dorpat,  Warsaw,  and  Helsingfors,  in  Fin- 
land. The  number  of  scholars  attending  th^e  universities  is  1 1 ,848,  of  whom 
those  receiving  instruction  in  theology  number  186 ;  in  history  and  philology, 
1,096;  in  law,  3,100;  in  mathematics,  1,444;  in  natiu-al  sciences,  1,883; 
in  medicine,  4,782;  in  oriental  languages,  57. 

There  are  three  superior  classes  for  women,  viz,  at  Kieff,  with  337  stu- 
dents; at  Moscow,  with  200  students;  and  at  St.  Petersburg/ with  915  stu- 
dents. 

Technical  schools  in  the  Russian  Empire  number  435,  of  which  403  are 
for  males,  with  54,040  students,. and  32  for  females,  with  3,657  students. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  schools  from  1874  to  1883  was  19.58  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  attendance  of  male  scholars  was  40.72  per  cent., 
and  of  female  scholars  72.28  per  cent. 

PRICES  OF  FOOD,    ETC. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  prices  of  labor  and  food  which  would 
not  be  misleading.  What  is  true  about  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  is  thor- 
oughly untrue  at  KJiarkov  and  Tomsk. 

On  account  of  the  high  duties  on  importations  whateMer  enters  Rus- 
sia from  a  foreign  country  is  enormously  expensive.  English  woolens,  dry 
goods,  iron,  steel,  and  hardware,  French  and  Belgian  silks  and  laces,  F^urisian 
gloves  and  novelties,  German  manufactures,  American  machinery  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  canned  goods  are  all  of  them  sold  at  very  high 
prices.  But  whatever  is  produced  on  the  soil  of  Russia  is  cheap,  and  at  some 
points  beyond  the  comprehension  of  an  American  buyer.  For  example, 
beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  costing  in  the  provinces  i}^  cents  per  pound,  would 
bring  5^  cents  per  pound  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  butter  in  the 
province  of  Kharkov  is  worth  xo  cents  per  pound,  and  in  the  cities  24  cents; 
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wood,  which  is  sold  at  $2  per  115  cubic  feet,  brings  $6,6^  at  Odessa;  eggs 
are  24  cents  per  100  in  the  country  places  against  j;i.6o  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  same  comparative  prices  prevail  for  all  domestic  products, 

POST-OFFICES,   TELEGRAPH,    ETC. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  post-offices  and  the  business 
transacted  by  the  same  in  the  years  1885-86 : 

Number  of  post-offices 4, 830 

Number  of  simple  letters  passed  through  the  same 139, 103, 194 

Postal-cards 11,642,962 

R^;istered  letters .*. 12, 030,  224 

Valuable  letters  (containing,  as  declared,  ^254,517,459) 10,423, 649 

Newspapers 102,515,895 

Sample  packages 17,503,609 

Total  receipts $13,222,544 

Th«  telegraph  lines  in  Russia  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 
In  the  yeai  1884  the  working  of  the  telegraph  lines  showed : 

(<rnmber  of  miles  of  tel^^n^h  wire  and  cables  in  operation 155, 295 

Number  of  officers .  3,325 

Number  of  dispatches 10,471,084 

Total  receipts, 17,074,339 

Expenses 6,546,306 

'"^ofits 528,033 

DEATH-RATE  IN    RUSSIA. 

The  death-rate  in  Russia  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  sanitary 
leformers  throughout  the  world.  At  one  period  St.  Petersburg  was  reckoned 
as  fourth  in  the  list  df  cities  according  to  death-rate.  This  in  some  measure 
is  growing  less  each  year.  Taking  its  population  as  officially  declared,  we 
have  population,  929,094;  number  of  deaths,  34,424;  number  of  deaths  in 
each  thousand,  36.  This  is  still  high  compared  with  American  and  European 
cities;  but  as  compared  with  the  rate  some  twenty  years  ago  (40  to  the 
1,000),  it  shows  a  gradual  improvement.  In  the  provinces  the  rate  is  still 
higher,  particularly  among  infants,  owing  to  the  lack  of  medical  attendance, 
proper  care,  and  nursing.  The  mortality  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
from  one  month  and  two  years  is  extraordinary,  but  the  Russian  people  are 
a  strong,  vigorous,  and  prolific  race,  and  despite  this  death-rate  among  the 
younger  children  census  reports  show  a  gain  each  year,  as  remarked  above. 

According  to  the  annual  register  of  1888  (issued  since  Table  A  was  pre- 
pared) the  population  of  the  Empire  in  1885  was  as  follows: 

Russia  in  Europe^ 81,725, 185 

Kingdom  of  Poland 7»  960, 304 

Dodiy  of  Imland 2,176,421 

Cancasos 7*284,547 

Siberia 4*313,680 

Central  Asia.. 5»  327*098 

TotaL io8^787,23< 
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BUSINESS  PECUUARITIES. 

The  business  peculiarities  of  the  Russians  betray  their  Asiatic  origin* 
The  universal  system  of  "chaflFering"  is  misleading  to  one  not  fmdliax  with 
their  habits.  No  Russian  merchant,  if  even  he  be  of  the  first  guild,  ever 
names  at  once  the  price  at  which  he  intends  to  buy  or  sell.  Hence  in  dealing 
with  them  the  stranger,  who  is  unused  to  this  practice  and  is  accustomed  to 
see  fixed  prices  in  all  mercantile  communities,  is  very  apt  to  be  taken  in,  to 
the  surprise  as  well  as  to  the  marked  profit  of  the  Russian  negotiator.  In 
every  large  city  or  town  the  "Eastern  Bazar  "  (an  aggregation  of  small  shops 
and  open  places)  is  a  prominent  feature.  They  are  tenanted  by  small  mer- 
chants or  d^ers,  and  it  is  in  that  locality  that  the  system  of  bargsuning  holds 
high  revel.  You  are  asked  $2  for  an  article.  If  you  decline  and  start  to  leave 
the  shop  you  are  at  once  asked,  "What  will  you  give?  "  Accustomed  to  this 
manner  of  dealing,  you  offer  50  cents,  and  are  at  once  met  with  a  counter 
ofier  of  the  article  at  1 1.50.  Finally,  much  depending  on  the  indifference 
manifested,  the  article  is  sold  at  ^i,  or  perhaps  at  your  original  ofier  of 
50  cents. 

Long  credit  between  merchants  of  standing  is  the  rule.  A  dealer  buying 
a  bill  of  goods  as  a  rule  gives  no  note  until  nine  months  have  elapsed.  At 
the  end  of  nine  months  he  gives  his  note  or  draft  upon  some  banking-house 
payable  at  ninety  days'  sight.  In  the  retail  trade  cash  or  its  equivalent  (thirty 
dajrs)  is  almost  an  invariable  rule.  At  the  great  Russian  fair  at  Nijni- 
Novgorod  merchants  are  found  in  great  numbers  paying  for  the  goods  pur- 
chased one  year  before  and  buying  their  stock  on  a  twelve-months*  credit. 

A  great  deal  of  money  is  thrown  away  annually  by  American  houses  send* 
ing  out  their  price-lists  and  illustrated  catalogues.  I  hare  endeavored  to 
represent  to  correspondents  the  fatuity  of  such  efforts. 

There  is  a  great  opening  in  Russia  for  American  goods.  They  occupy 
a  high  vantage  ground  among  consumers  and  buyers,  but  as  a  rule  the  Russians 
want  to  see  samples  of  the  goods  or  the  goods  themselves.  They  wish  to 
bargain  for  them.  They  are  slow  to  adopt  any  change,  and  unless  they  are 
convinced  by  ocular  demonstration  that  the  article  off*ered  them  possesses 
great  advantages  they  will  not  take  it  up.  If  several  houses  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  goods  would  combine  and  send  some  energetic  pushing  repre- 
sentative to  open  a  store  or  warehouse  in  Moscow,  Riga,  or  any  other  center 
of  trade,  at  the  same  time  supplying  him  with  samples  of  their  product,  the 
cost  to  either  of  them  would  not  be  very  great,  and  the  trade  which  would 
flow  from  such  an  experiment  would  surprise  the  originators  of  the  enterprise. 
There  are  vast  probabilities  for  the  extension  and  development  of  American 
trade  with  Russia.  There  is  no  other  country  so  sure  of  yielding  a  rich 
harvest  to  the  American  exporter.  In  some  branches  these  goods  stand  ahead 
of  those  of  any  other  nation.  But  it  is  useless  to  flood  Ru^ia  with  circulars 
and  catalogues.  They  go  into  the  waste-basket  as  fast  as  they  are  received. 
The  goods  must  be  presented  by  samples,  and  they  must  be  pushed  with 
American  vigor  and  energy.     It  is  ec^ually  useless  to  confe|-  a^ncies  upoq 
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Russian  merchants,  no  matter  how  able  and  honest  they  may  be.  5' Drum- 
ming," to  quote  the  American  term,  is  foreign  to  their  ideas,  their  training, 
their  habits,  their  instincts.  The  work  can  be  done  only  by  men  of  Ameri- 
can business  training  who  are  on  the  spot.  These  conditions  being  fulfilled 
a  vast  trade  with  a  grand  empire,  despite  the  high  import  duties,  is  opened 
up  for  our  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

APPENDIX. 

The  Russian  central  statistical  committee,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N. 
Troinitsky^  has  issued  a  complete  work  giving  the  general  movement  of 
population,  manufactures,  and  comhierce  in  Russia  in  Europe  and  Poland 
for  the  years  1884  and  1885. 

It  is  too  voluminous  a  work  to  translate  in  its  entirety,  and  I  therefore! 
beg  to  forward,  as  supplementary  to  my  report  upon  the  trade  and  industries 
of  Russia,  ar  condensed  statement  of  the  main  facts.  Any  apparent  differ- 
ences in  detail  from  former  reports  sent  to  the  Department  must  be  attributed 
to  fundamental  errors  originating  with  the  Russian  bureau  of  statistics,  as 
every  table  in  each  report  is  taken  from  published  records.  As  all  statistical 
information  is  provided  by  the  Government,  the  figures  given  below  are  sup- 
posed to  be  not  only  the  latest  but  the  most  authentic,  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  errors  arising  from  incomplete  data,  as  well  as  from  clerical  errors,  have 
been  eliminated  or  corrected. 

The  population  of  the  Empire  at  this  date  is  estimated  at  109,000,000 
inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  the  males  being  largely  in  excess  of  the  females. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  verst  (four-ninths  of  a  square  mile) 
is  as  follows:  19.3  inhabitants  for  the  fifty  provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe; 
71.4  for  Poland:  17.9  for  the  Caucasus;  0.4  for  Siberia;  1.8  for  Central 
Asia,  and  7.6  for  Finland. 

There  are  1,300  towns  and  324,000  other  inhabited  localities.  There  are 
4  cities  having  over  200,000  inhabitants,  9  with  over  100,000,  and  23  towns 
having  over  50,000  inhabitants. 

The  annual  number  of  births  for  the  years  i882-'85  was  3,400,000,  of 
which  2.6  per  cent,  were  illegitimate;  the  number  of  deaths  2,500,000. 
The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  consequently  about  900,000. 

In  1885  there  were  867  hospitals  in  cities  and  towns,  containing  47,000 
beds,  and  800  rural  hospitals,  with  11,000  beds.  The  lunatic  asylums  (77 
in  number,  with  15,000  pensioners)  are  not  comprised  in  these  figures.  The 
mortality  in  these  latter  institutions  was  11  per  cent,  of  the  inmates.  There 
were  2, 1 45  apothecaries,  who  have  furnished  medicines  costing  over  ^5 ,000,000 
(representing  13,500,000  doctors*  prescriptions),  so  that  the  average  expense 
of  this  service  per  capita  was  ^5.70;  the  average  price  of  each  prescription 
being  38  cents.  Over  11,000,000  patients  applied  for  medical  assistance. 
The  number  of  persons  vaccinated  amounted  to  2,300,000 ;  it  is  estimated 
^here  is  one  lunatic  to  every  6,000  inhabitants. 
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Typhus  fever  holds  the  first  place  among  infectious  diseases  —  there 
being  in  one  year  162,000  cases,  with  10  per  cent  mortality.  The  maximum 
of  mortality  resulted  from  diphtheria  (35  per  cent.)  and  hydrophobia  (52  per 
cent.);  but  these  sanitary  statistics  include  only  Russia  in  Europe  and 
Poland,  and,  the  statistics  being  very  incomplete,  the  above  figures  are  com- 
piled solely  from  registered  cases. 

Of  the  total  number  (46,264)  of  violent  and  sudden  deaths,  35,000  were 
males,  showing  that  men  are  three  times  more  exposed  to  accidents  than 
women.  In  cases  of  suicides  thp  percentage  is  still  more  desirable;  out  of 
2,661  suicides  only  6^6  were  women. 

One  million  foreigners  entered  Russia  in  1885,  of  which  733,000  were 
men.  During  th^  same  year  670,000  males  left  Russia  out  of  a  total  of 
921,500.  For  every  100 males  entering  92.9  per  cent,  have  emigrated;  for 
100  foreigners  arriving  81.7  per  cent,  have  departed.  The  number  of 
travelers  and  tourists  entering  Russia  holding  passports  was  321,000,  of 
which  61,000  were  Russians.  Among  the  departures  holding  passports 
(272,000)  71,000  were  Russians;  all  the  others  had  tickets  of  short  duration. 
On  January  i,  1886,  the  number  of  prisoners  of  all  classes  amounted  to 
101,000,  of  which  8,000  were  women.  The  number  among  these  prisoners 
requiring  medical  treatment  during  the  year  1885  was  78,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  2,699. 

Out  of  853, 000  young  men  arriving  at  the  age  subject  to  military  duty 
only  228,000  (of  which  74  per  cent,  were  of  Russian  nationality)  were 
enlisted.  The  number  of  those  rejected  for  physical  disability  and  diseases 
was  62,000.  Among  those  selected  for  the  army  26.6  per  cent,  had  passed 
through  schools  of  education  and  29.7  per  cent,  of  these  conscripts  were 
married. 

The  52,000  fires  which  took  place  during  the  year  occasioned  a  loss  ol 
^43,500,000  and  1,129  deaths.  Seventeen  fire  insurance  companies,  with  a 
capital  of  113,000,000,  constitute  the  only  protection  against  losses  of  this 
character.  The  total  sum  of  insurance  effected  for  the  year  amounted  to 
^2,754,000,000.  The  said  companies  have  paid  losses  during  the  year 
amounting  to  ^12,000,000.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  ^7,750,000  paid  by 
the  mutual  insurance  companies  of  the  "zemstvos,"  or  provincial  municipal 
bodies. 

The  production  of  83,182  manufacturing  establishments,  with  1,100,000 
laborers,  was  valued  at  $653,500,000.  The  average  product  per  laborer  for 
the  year  in  the  fifty  provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe  was  $550,  and  in  Poland 
^650.  The  Russian  factories  employ,  on  an  average,  16  laborers  in  each 
manufactory ;  the  Polish  factories  only  7,  which  indicates  that  manual  labor 
is  more  utilized  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  2,377  distilleries  have  produced  109,200,000  gallons  of  alcohol; 
1 1. 3  per  cent,  of  which  was  exported.  The  average  consumption  in  Russia 
was  1.02  gallons  per  inhabitant,  and  in  Poland  3  quarts;  1,870. breweries 
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supplied  91,000,000  gallons  of  beer.  There  ^\ere  5,587  depots  selling  alcohol 
wholesale,  and  556  selling  beer. 

There  were  132,000  retail  establishments  selling  brandy  and  vodka,  and 
7>734  selling  beer. 

The  number  of  sugar  refineries  was  245,  with  a  production  of  765,320,000 
pounds  of  sugar. 

Tobacco  was  cultivated  on  an  area  of  167,000  acres,  which  produced 
115,200,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  turned  over  to  394  factories.  Deducting 
9,000,000  pounds  for  export  there  still  remained  for  consumption  1.14 
pounds  per  inhabitant. 

The  receipts  of  the  state  amounted  to  1418,500,000,  of  which  only 
190,000,000  arose  from  direct  taxes.  The  debt  of  the  state  was  ^2,325,000,000, 
with  annual  payments  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  ^131,- 
000,000,  giving  as  a  result  for  each  inhabitant  I3.98  income,  ^21.88  debt, 
and  f  1.23  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

The  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Russia  amounted  to  ^228,250,000,  those 
of  the  rural  banks  to  ^12,000,000,  borrowed  by  the  peasants  for  the  acquisition 
of  1,570,000  acres  of  land.  The  free  serfs  have  bought  92,000,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  sum  of  1428,500,000.  The  municipal  receipts  in  1870  were 
^8,400,000.  In  1884  they  were  $21,000,000.  The  expenses  during  the  same 
time  rose  from  $9,500,000  to  $23,000,000.  Consequently  the  receipts  and 
expenses  have  been  multiplied  two  and  one-half  times.  The  zemstvos  have 
received  $20,000,000  (instead  of  $31,350,000),  and  have  spent  $19,000,000. 
The  greatest  expenditures  were  as  follows :  Sanitary  purposes  or  public  health, 
22.7  per  cent:  public  instruction,  16.6  ptr  cent;  the  maintenance  of  public 
buildings,  14.7  per  cent;  local  administration,  13.4 per  cent.  The  peasants 
spent  in  1881  $7,400,000  for  the  bailiwick  and  $8,700,000  for  the  villages. 
The  capital  invested  in  railways  amounted  in  1885  to  $1,400,000,000.  The 
average  gross  receipts  for  three  years  (i 883-' 85)  has  been  $165,500,000,  the 
expenses  $72,000,000,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $43,700,000  for  interest  and 
dividends.  The  extension  of  postal  routes  was  112,000  miles,  and  17,000 
men  were  employed  at  4,830  offices.  The  number  of  postal  missives  was 
303,000,000.  The  revenue  from  postage-stamps  was  $4,000,000.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  post  were  $8,300,000.  The  total  expenses  of  the  post  were 
$8,700,000.  The  number  of  telegrams  sent  reached  11,000,000.  There 
were  only  3,060  subscribers  to  the  telephone  system. 

The  commercial  fleet  was  composed  of  2,992  vessels,  of  which  360  were 
steamers.  These  vessels  were  distributed  as  follows :  687  in  the  Baltic;  246 
intheWhite.Sea;  732  in  the  Black  Sea;  517  in  the  Sea  of  Azov;  789  in  the 
Caspian,  and  21  in  the  Pacific.  During  the  period  of  1882-^86  there  was  an 
annual  export  of  $268,350,000,  and  imports  to  $227,350,000,  over  the  Euro- 
pean frontier^  showing  that  for  every  $50  exported  there  was  an  import 
valuM  at  $42.50. 

The  average  value  of  the  metallic  ruble  during  this  period  was  157.66 
copecks,  paper  currency. 
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The  number  of  establishments  for  public  instruction  amounted  to  41,493* 
with  2,500,000  scholars,  of  which  639,000  were  females.  There  were  8 
universities  with  13,000  students;  476  schools  for  girls,  with  97,500  scholars, 
and  561  schools  for  boys,  with  131,000  scholars.  There  were  402  special 
schools  for  men,  with  56,000  scholars,  and  41  for  women,  with  3,500 
scholars;  40,010  preliminary  schools,  with  2,204,000  scholars  of  both  sexes. 

The  fifty  provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe  contain  38,531  orthodox  churches. 
The  Russian  clergy  was  composed  of  44,559  active  priests  and  6,442  monks. 
There  were  1,287  Catholic  churches, .  with  1,453  oflSciating  priests,  while 
there  were  only  708  Protestant  churches,  with  471  pastors;  37  Armenian 
churches  of  the  Gregorian  rite,  with  84  priests;  349  synagogues;  and 
3,957  mosques,  with  7,877  servitors. 

In  addition  to  the  above  statistics  there  were  in  the  same  fifty  provinces 
of  Russia  in  Europe  474  t)rpographic  offices,  270  lithographic  offices,  425 
typo-lithographic  establishments,  710  photographic  establishments,  509  cir- 
culating libraries,  and  545  national  libraries. 

The  crops  of  the  fifty  provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe  showed  1,728,000,000, 
bushels  of  cereals  of  all  kind,  of  which  70.5  per  cent,  were  produced  by 
peasant  labor.  Deducting  all  exports,  and  making  a  proper  allowance  for 
seed,  there  remained  13  bushels  per  capita  for  consumption. — St.  Peters- 
burg, May  I4y  1888. 

CHARLTON  H.  WAY. 

Consul-  General, 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  have  carefully  consulted  every  trust- 
worthy source  of  information  at  my  command.  Whenever  I  have  thought 
that  the  language  of  others  would  convey  a  more  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  I  have  adopted  it,  and  acknowledge  in  the  outset  my  indebted- 
ness and  obligation.  * 

JAPAN. 

The  Empire  of  Japan  extends  from  24®  to  50®  41'  north  latitude,  and 
from  124°  to  156°  38'  east  longitude.  Exclusive  of  the  four  main  islands  it 
embraces  over  three  thousand  smaller  ones.  Many  of  these  are  mere  barren 
rocks,  uninhabited  and  uncultivated.  Others,  again,  are  of  considerable 
size  and  exceedingly  fertile,  particularly  the  islets  in  the  "inland  sea"  lying 
between  the  main  island  on  the  north  and  the  islands  of  Shikoku  and  Kiusiu 
on  the  south. 

l*or  geographical  purposes  the  Empire  is  divided  into  four  islands — Hondo, 
the  central  and  most  important  territory;  Kiushiu,  "the  nine  provinces,"  the 
southwestern  island;  Shikoku,  "the  four  states,"  the  southern  island,  and 

*  Specially  \n  the  London  and  China  Bjcpress  as  refi:ards  finances,  militarv  nflTairc,  railways,  «tc 
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Yezo,  the  most  northerly  aud  least  developed.  The  former  three  islands 
are  subdivffled  into  eight  large  roads  containing  66  provinces,  and  the  latter 
(Yezo)  is  divided  into  1 1  provinces.  Administratively  there  exists  a  divis- 
ion into  3  fu  and  41  ken,  or  provinces. 

AREA  AND   POPULATION. 

The  total  area  of  Japan  is  148,456  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
37,868,987,  viz,  19,157,872  males  and  18,711,110  females.  The  number 
of  houses  is  7,710,221,  and  the  population  is  divided  as  follows:  Imperial 
family,  38;  nobles,  3,350;  knights,  formerly  retaimers  of  the  daimios, 
1,931,204;  common  people,  35,934,395. 

The  niraiber  of  foreigners  residing  in  Japan,  exclusive  of  Chinese,  is 
about  2,100. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  births  and  deaths  for  the 
five  years  i88o-'84: 


Tmt. 

BirUu. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of 
Bifths. 

1880. 

1882 „ 

M3,5«4 
941,344 
922,715 
1,104,989 
975,252 

603,055 
686,064 
668,342 
676,369 
705,226 

208,529 
255,279 
254,373 
328,620 
27o,o«6 

'883 

i88a 

SYSTEM  OP  GOVERNMENT 

Is  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  sovereign  bears  the  name  of  Supreme 
Lord,  or  Emperor ;  but  the  appellation  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in 
foreign  countries  is  the  ancient  title  of  Mikado.  The  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  is  now  controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  public  opinion. 

The  Emperor  himself,  in  1875,  when  the  senate  and  supreme  judicial 
tribunal  were  founded,  solemnly  declared  his  earnest  desire  to  have  a  consti- 
tional  system  of  government.  Since  that  time  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
such  a  S3rstem  of  government.  The  great  council,  in  which  the  Emperor 
himself  presides  (though  his  place  is  taken  by  the  minister  president  on  or- 
dinary occasions),  is  the  supreme  executive  as  well  as  the  highest  legislative 
body.  It  is  composed  of  the  minister  president,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  minister  of  finance,  the  minister  of 
war,  die  minister  of  the  navy,  the  minister  of  justice,  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion, the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  minister  of  com- 
munications. Besides  these  there  is  the  minister  of  the  imperial  household. 
There  is  also  a  body  of  court  counselors,  which  is  called  together  on  special 
occasions,  and  presided  over  by  the  keeper  of  the  great  and  privy  seal,  to 
deliberate  on  important  matters  relating  to  the  imperial  household.  At 
present  there  exists  no  complete  severance  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive sections  of  the  Government. 
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The  most  important  body  in  the  Government  is  the  senate,  established  in 
1875.  It  deliberates  on  legislative  matters,  but  its  decisions  are  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  cabinet  and  sanction  by  the  Emperor. 

The  number  of  senators  is  unlimited.  In  1886  there  were  sixty-nine. 
They  are  chosen  from  those  who  have  rendered  signal  service  to  the  state. 
Another  body,  council  of  state,  created  in  1881,  has  the  function  of  initia- 
ting and  framing  bills  and  discussing  matters  transmitted  by  the  executive 
department,  subject  to  deliberation  in  the  senate.  It  also  hears  and  de- 
cides cases  relating  to  administration.  The  local  administration  in  the  prov- 
inces is  in  the  hands  of  governors  —  one  of  them  residing  in  each  of  the 
forty-four  districts  (3  fu  and  41  ken)  into  which  Japan  is  divided.  Each 
district  is  subdivided  into  cities  (ku)  and  counties  (gun),  each  with  its  chief 
magistrate  who  manages  local  affairs. 

A  system  of  justice  based  on  modern  jurisprudence  has  been  established, 
and  three  hundred  courts  of  various  grades  have  been  distributed  over  the 
country. 

RELIGION. 

The  old  edicts  against  Christianity  are  no  longer  in  force.  Although  the 
present  Emperor  is  favorable  to  the  Shinto  faith,  religious  worship  is  free  in 
Japan.  The  religious  l^eliefs  of  the  Japanese  people  may  be  divided  under 
two  heads — the  Shinto  and  the  Buddhist.  The  former  was  the  religion  of 
the  Japanese  before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  552.  It  contains  no 
moral  code,  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  a  native  writer  of  high  authority  on 
the  subject  that  in  Japan  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  system  of  morals, 
as  every  Japanese  acted  right  if  he  only  consulted  his  heart.  There  are  now 
in  Japan  about  15,000  Shinto  priests.  Buddhism,  however,  soon  gained 
complete  ascendancy,  and  notwithstanding  the  blow  its  progress  received  by 
the  introduction  of  western  civilization  and  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Emperor, 
it  numbers  at  present  75,000  priests.  The  progress  of  Christismity  in  Japan 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

1885.  1886. 

Number  of  missionaries 183  215 

Organized  churches «         168  193 

Churches  wholly  self-sustaining 57  64 

Membership 11,678  l4>7io 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  missionaries  to  propagate 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  through  the  influence  of  the  Christian  churches, 
they  have  established  a  number  of  schools  for  this  purpose,  which  are  largely 
attended,  and  the  success  of  which  appears  from  the  following  table : 

1885.  z886. 

Total  scholars 4*324  4»8o5 

Sunday  schools 150  239 

Sunday-school  scholars ,  7,019  9*889 

Theological  schools 9  11 

Theological  students 102  169 

Native  ministers  (Japanese) „.        60  93 
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Contributions  by  native  Christians  for  the  support  of  the  above  schools 
were,  1885,  24,144  yen;  1886,  26,866  yen. 

EDUCATION 

Is  making  greater  progress  than  before  the  revolution  which  made  Japan  a 
monarchy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  foreign  languages  the 
Government  has  engaged  many  professors  from  eastern  countries,  and  also 
sent,  at  the  public  expense,  a  large  number  of  students  to  America  and 
Europe.  An  association  called  the  Romajikai,  for  promoting  the  adoption 
of  the  Roman  alphabet  in  Japan,  was  formed  in  1885,  and  is  making  prog- 
The  following  are  the  latest  official  educational  statistics : 


Number. 

Professors  or  teachers. 

Students  or  pupils. 

Schools. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Toul. 

KlaiMntaiv 

99,233 
142 

65 

X 

X03 
1,326 

99,706 

1,083 

66x 

X04 

583 

6,4x0 
SO 
53 

97,3»6 

x,«33 

7»4 

«94 

583 

a,2i3 

a,  219, 375 
x5,ioo 
6,375 
x,88(; 
8.89a 
47,434 

»,ox3,85« 
590 
8S9 

3,233,226 
15,690 
7,270 
X.880 

H^ 

Nonnau..... 

UniTexaities  - 

Tflrhnkal 

21 

»o,57a 

8,913 
58,006 

Others.. 

286 

Of  the  total  universities  and  schools,  9  are  maintained  by  the  central 
Government,  29,008  by  the  local  government,  1,853  by  private  funds.  The 
school  age  is  from  six  to  fourteen  years,  and  the  average  attendance, 
3,129,073,  or  50.76  per  cent.     Attendance  has  been  made  compulsory. 

The  publication  and  sale  of  books  and  newspapers  in  a  country  are 
indicative  of  its  educational  progress,  and  there  were,  during  the  past  year,  over 
6,700  new  books  published  in  Japan,  and  more  than  66,000  copies  of  news- 
papers published  and  sold.  From  late  returns  it  appears  that  during  the  five 
years  ending  on  December  31,  1885,  the  aggregate  number  of  newspapers 
printed  in  Japan  bore  the  following  ratio  per  1,000  of  population :  1881, 
49;  1882,45;  1883,42;  1884,45;  1385,51. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  education  the  following  table  will  show 
the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  press  and  public  lecturers  in  Japan : 

Newspapers 
Suspended.  Suppressed. 

1881 - 58 

1882 70  12 

1883 52  4 

1884 38  4 

1885 «  25 

During  the  current  year  there  have  been  several  suspensions,  mostly  of 
papers  that  have  criticized  the  policy  of  the  Government.  In  Japan,  when 
assemblies  or  meetings  are  to  be  addressed  on  political  subjects,  the  speaker 
is  required  to  first  submit  a  synopsis  of  his  address  to  the  local  authority  of 
the  place,  and  he  must  strictly  confine  himself  to  it.  If  anything  objec- 
tionable appears  in  the  synopsis  it  is  suppressed,  and  during  the  delivery  of 
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the  address  any  police  officer  present  has  the  right  to  stop  the  speaker  and 
forbid  him  to  proceed.  The  following  table  will  show  how  this  power  has 
been  exercised : 


Speeches 


Subjects 
allowed. 

Pro- 
hibited. 

riuinber 

of 
meetlngt. 

Speakers. 

Meetings 

dis- 
petsed. 

xa,oxo 

«3 

i3,ax« 

i,o8a 

x,8i7 

7.675 

38a 

7,«99 

748 

«»037 

4.«9» 

«39 

4,SS« 

C94 

681 

a,396 

1x7 

a,845 

370 

444 

x,a63 

66 

xBSi. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


56 
45 


FINANCES. 

In  connection  with  the  subjects  referred  to  under  the  general  heading — 
Japan — there  are  none  more  clearly  allied  with  the  Government  than  the 
subject  of  finance.  Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  )rears  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  finances  of  Japan.  The  redemption  of  paper  money 
alone,  at  one  time  as  unstable  as  water,  which  has  taken  place,  has  restored 
the  credit  of  the  Government.  It  must  be  remembered  that  until  the  restor- 
ation of  the  present  Government,  nineteen  years  ago,  feudalism  prevailed  in 
Japan,  and  about  three  hundred  different  lords  held  possession  of  the  soil  of 
the  country,  exercising  therein  their  territorial  rights. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  they  ruled  the  land,  each  of  them  with  his 
own  autonomic  government,  following  his  own  bent  in  his  particular 
locality.  More  especially  were  there  confusion  and  obscurity  in  financial 
matters.  Just  after  the  restoration,  when  the  central  Government  became 
established  and  undertook  the  general  direction  of  every  kind  of  state 
affairs,  the  basis  of  a  financial  policy  was  laid  down.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  war  that  raged  in  the  Empire  the  finances  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  the 
utmost  embarrassment,  and  the  Government  had  no  resource  than  to  issue 
paper  currency  in  order  to  meet  the  great  calls  which  suddenly  devolved 
upon  it.  At  first  the  amount  of  this  paper  money  issued  was  only  48,000,000 
yen,  but  both  internal  and  external  necessities  have  jointly  compelled  the 
Government  to  increase  the  amount  of  issue  to  120,927,000  yen.  The 
Government,  however,  has  since  made  every  possible  effort  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  this  issue,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  amount  of  paper  money 
was  in  the  eighteenth  fiscal  year  (July  i,  1885,  to  March,  1886)  decreased 
to  76,934,727  yen.  The  great  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  satsu  in  the 
intervening  space  are  well  known  in  business  circles. 

There  are  in  Japan  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  national 
banks,  carrying  on  business  according  to  the  general  regulation  of  the 
national  banks  issued  by  the  Government.  These  regulations  are  drawn  up 
on  lines  to  the  national  banks  which  have  been  created  in  America.  How- 
ever, in  Japan  their  banking  operation  was  so  restricted  to  particular  localities 
that  correspondence  between  them  was  scarcely  ever  eff*ected.     The  result  of 
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this  was  to  confine  the  circulation  of  money  ta  within  very  narrow  limits, 
thereby  causing  the  rate  of  interest  to  rise  and  produce  most  unfavorable  ^ 
effects  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  people.  Consequently,  in  1882, 
the  Bank  of  Japan  was  established,  after  careful  examination  of  the  different 
banking  systems  of  Europe  and  America,  with  the  view  of  making  it'  the 
focus  of  all  the  different  banks  throughout  the  whole  Empire  by  entering  into 
regular  relations  and  correspondence  with  each  of  them.  Thus  the  Bank 
of  Japan  opened  the  way  of  communication  between  all  other  banks,  and 
has  proved  to  be  a  smooth-working  machinery  for  putting  money  into 
circulation  wherever  wanted.  This  Bank  of  Japan  is  a  chartered  stock  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  yen.  It  is  divided  into  five  million  shares, 
each  of  200  yen.  Its  business  is  to  discount  promissory  notes  in  order  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  money ;  to  lend  money ;  to  act  as  the  disbursing 
agent  of  the  national  treasiury;  to  discount  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  a 
method  which  is  employed  for  paying  the  expenses  of  materials  purchased 
abroad,  expenses  of  legations,  etc. ;  and  to  transact  the  business  connected 
with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  The  Bank  of  Js^ian 
has  to  fulfill  a  great  duty  to  both  the  Government  and  the  public,  and  by 
way  of  compensation  the  Government  has  vested  the  bank  with  the  privilege 
of  issuing  its  notes  payable  in  silver  on  demand,  a  privilege  which  naturally 
has  a  good  efiect  on  it  as  a  dividend-paying  establishment.  These  notes 
were  issued  in  May,  1885,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government,  after 
the  redemption  of  all  its  paper  currency  and  different  national-bank  notes, 
to  allow  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  alone  to  circulate,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Bank  of  England  notes  in  England.  The  bank  holds  a  reserve 
in  gold  and  silver  bullion  to  the  amoimt  of  notes  so  issued. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  national  banks  in  the  Empire  is  44,456,100 
yen.  They  had  to  purchase  Government  bonds  to  the  extent  of  8  per  cent, 
of  their  capital  and  deposit  them  in  the  finance  department  as  security  for 
the  bank-notes  to  be  issued  in  their  names.  The  highest  amount  of  the 
issue  of  these  notes  accrued  in  March,  1880,  and  reached  the  sum  of 
34,429,635  yen.  For  the  redemption  of  the  bank-notes  no  method  was 
established,  but  at  the  time  the  Government  decided,  in  1882,  on  plans  for 
redeeming  all  their  paper  currency,  the  withdrawal  of  bank-notes  was  at  the 
same  time  determined  in  the  same  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  regulation 
for  national  banks  imderwent  a  modification,  by  which  they  have  to  deposit 
a  certain  amount  of  their  reserve  fund  with  the  Bank  of  Japan,  to  enable 
the  latter  to  undertake  the  task  of  withdrawing  the  bank-notes.  The  Bank 
of  Japan  has  then  to  purchase  Government  bonds  with  the  deposit  of  the 
reserve  fund  of  the  national  banks,  and  to  set  aside  the  interest  produced 
from  the  bonds  to  meet  the  requirements  for  redemption  of  the  bank-notes. 
Secondly,  the  national  banks  have,  according  to  the  amount  of  bank-notes 
each  of  them  have  issued,  to  deduct  2j^  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  profit 
they  make  annually  and  deposit  the  same  in  the  Bank  of  Japan,  which  pur- 
chases the  Government  bonds,  and  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  t 
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reserve  fund.  In  case  any  bond  so  purchased  in  the  above  two  instances  is 
drawn  for  redemption,  the  Bank  of  Japan,  with  the  funds  received  for  the  bonds 
drawn  and  paid  for,  shall  again  purchase  bonds  so  as  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency, the  interest  on  which  shall  also  be  reserved  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpose.  Should  any  bank-note  still  remain  in  circulation  after  the  lapse  of 
fifteen  years  from  the  time  this  plan  has  been  set  in  motion,  then  the  Bank 
of  Japan  shall  undertake  itself  to  dispose  of  the  deposited  bond,  the  proceeds 
of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  withdrawal  of  such  bank-notes  from 
circulation. 

Since  the  above  plan  was  actually  put  in  operation  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  fiscal  year  (March  31,  1886),  the  amount  of  bank-notes  redeemed 
and  withdrawn  from  circulation  owing  to  bankruptcy  is  4,382,203  yen  in 
all  3  and,  finally,  the  total  amount  of  deposit  in  the  savings-bank  on  July  i, 
1885,  was  8,142,409  yen,  and  on  June  30,  1886,  23,103,226  yen,  an  increase 
of  14,960,817  yen. 

MONEY. 

The  money  in  common  use  at  the  open  ports  of  Japan  and  its  United  States 
equivalents,  are:  The  yen  or  dollar  of  100  sens  is  equal  to  about  80  cents  in 
gold,  though  at  this  date  it  is  not  valued  at  more  than  76  cents  in  gold.  The 
gold  yen,  the  unit  of  account,  differs  very  slightly  from  thequantity  of  gold  con- 
tained in  the  standard  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  in- 
tenial  medium  of  exchange  is  paper  currency,  of  which  there  are  various 
denominations  corresponding  to  those  in  coin.  It  is  officially  stated  (Novem- 
ber, 1886)  to  be  at  par.  In  the  latter  part  of  1870  the  Government  estab- 
lished a  mint  at  Osaka,  where  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  manu- 
factured. Gold  coins  consist  of  20,  10,  5,  2,  and  i  yen  pieces.  Of  silver 
coinage  there  are  i  yen,  50,  20,  10,  and  5  sen  pieces.  The  *' trade  dollar/' 
about  equal  to  the  Mexican  dollar  in  weight  and  fineness,  is  also  coined 
there.  The  copper  coin  consists  of  2  sens,  i,  one-half,  and  one-tenth  (or  rin) 
sen  pieces,  the  last  said  to  be  the  smallest  coin  in  use.  All  the  coins  are 
circular  in  shape. 

WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

Kan  =  1,000  momme  =  8^  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Shaku  =  I  foot. 

Ken  =  6  shaku  =  6  feet. 

Ch6  =  60  ken  ^  one-fifteenth  mile. 

Ri  =  36  ch6  —  2.44  miles. 

Chd,  land  measure,  =  2^  acres. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  growing  into  favor,  and  it 
B  slated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  it  into  Japan 
at  an  early  |jcri(x]. 

RESOURCES. 

this  heading  I  shall  not  only  consider  the  amount  of  money  col- 
ELtion  and  that  paid  out  to  defray  public  expen^fss,  but^also  the 
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military  and  agricultural  capacity  of  Japan  and  the  value  of  her  principal 
products. 

The  following  is  the  budget  in  yen  for  the  year  ending  June : 


Revenue. 


Amount. 


£xpen<litnre. 


Amount. 


Land  tax 

Stamp  duties 

Tax  on  products  of  HokkakJkh... 

Excise ^ 

Tax  on  sauces 

Tax  on  tobacco.. 

Customs f 

Postage-stamps^ 

Tdegraphs - 

Other  public  works 

Various  taxes 


Yen. 

825,889 
538,216 
14,843,039 
1,366,510 
1,501,184 
2,6ai,744 

2,301,399 

882,868 

1,413,168 

5,349*816 


Total.. 


74,695,415 


PubUcdebt 

Civil  list  and  appanages 

Cabinet... 

Ministry  of  foreign  affairs 

Ministry  ot  the  interior.. 

Ministry  of  tnance 

Ministry  of  war 

Minbtry  of  marine......... 

Ministry  of  justice 

Ministry  of  public  instruction....... 

Ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce.... 

Ministry  of  post  and  tel^raphs.. 

Senate 

Audit  bureau 

Railway  department.. 

Hokkaido „. 

Various... , 


Yen. 

30f000,000 

2,340,000 

570,805 

839,228 

8,385,892 

»«,896,334 

12,000,000 

5,a93,464 

a,5oi,997 

858,326 

870,296 

3,668,357 

309,72a 

92,000 

20,000 

a, 500,000 

1,54a, 593 


Total.. 


74,688,014 


The  public  debt  of  Japan  stood  as  follows  in  March,  1886: 


Yen. 


Home  debt  with  interest 230,004,935 

Home  debt  without  interest 12,966,567 

Total  home  debt 242, 971, 502 

Foreign  debt« 7,522,032 

Total „ 250,493,534 

About  one-half  of  the  home  debt  bears  interest  at  7  per  cent,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  4  to  10  per  cent.  More  than  half  of  this  public  debt  was 
incurred  by  the  former  daimios,  and  was  the  result  of  their  financial  manage- 
ment previous  to  the  change  of  fourtewi  years  ago. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Japanese  Government  in  1878  for  redeeming 
the  national  debt  was  as  follows :  An  annual  deduction  from  the  revenue  of  a 
sum  of  20,000,000  )ren  is  employed  in  redeeming  the  paper  currency  and  in 
papng  both  the  principal  and  interest  of  d^nestic  and  foreign  loans, 
and  20,000,000  yen  of  the  reserved  fund  to  be  appropriated  to  the  cancellation 
of  various  kinds  of  bonds,  so  that  the  interest  saved  upon  such  bonds  may  be 
employed  in  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  redemption  fund. 

ARMY. 

Japan  for  military  purposes  is  divided  into  six  divisions,  viz:  Tokio, 
Sendai,  Nagoya,  Osaka,  Hiroshima,  and  Kumamoto,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  garrison. 

There  are  branch  barracks  in  other  places,  which  are  under  similar  juris- 
diction to  a  garrison  and  to  which  men  are  detailed.     There  are  25  such  barracks 
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in  the  country.  The  number  of  soldiers,  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers  serving  in  time  of  peace  in  these  barracks  is 
5,520,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  of  all  branches  serving  in  the  above- 
mentioned  six  garrisons  is  49j773-  Besides  these  soldiers  there  are  1,805  ^ 
Tokio  and  752  colonial  soldiers  in  Hakkaido.  The  total  number  of  soldiers 
for  reserve  service  of  the  regular  troops  is  91,374,  and  that  of  the  second 
reserve  32,837.  The  total  number,  therefore,  of  all  the  troops  in  the  country 
is  124,211. 

The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  command  in  time  of  peace 
number  11,515.  For  the  instruction  of  these  there  are  six  military  colleges 
or  schools,  viz:  The  Cadet  Academy,  the  Toyama  College,  the  Artillery 
College,  the  Military  Medical  School,  School  for  Paymasters,  and  School  for 
Arsenal  Apprentices.  Besides  these  there  is  the  Kiodo-Dan,  where  non- 
commissioned officers  are  educated. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  graduated  or  passed  through  these 
colleges  and  schools  is  i,  196,  and  that  of  those  still  studying  in  them  is  3, 1 72. 
The  usual  course  is  three  years  at  the  Cadet  College.  The  total  number  of 
horses  (Japanese  ponies)  in  the  army  is  4>59S>  and  these  are  distributed 
among  the  garrisons  and  colleges  for  various  piu^poses.  There  is  a  special 
body  of  troops  for  training  horses,  and  all  army  horses  are  trained  by  them. 
There  are  also  various  establishments  where  horses  for  military  use  are  held. 

The  conscription  law  of  Japan  enacts  that  all  Japanese  males  between 
seventeen  and  forty  years  of  age  are  liable  to  duty  in  the  military  or  naval 
service.  In  both  services  it  is  divided  into  three  years  in  the  first  reserve, 
one  year  in  the  second  reserve,  and  up  to  forty  years  of  age  in  the  militia. 
No  one  convicted  of  crime  can  enter  either  service. 

NAVY. 

The  number  of  existing  men-of-war  is  25  in  all,  mounting  143  guns.  The 
total  number  of  men  serving  on  them  is  4,790,  the  largest  number  serving 
on  one  vessel  being  365  and  the  least  55.  The  total  number  of  horse-power 
of  all  the  vessels  is  34,386,  the  highest  on  one  vessel  being  7,500  and  the  least 
being  60.  There  are  7  kinds  of  vessels,  viz :  3  cruisers,  i  frigate,  4  corvets,  an 
ironclad,  7  sloops,  a  yacht,  a  dispatch-boat,  7  gun-boats,  and  4  torpedo  boats. 
The  number  of  naval  officers,  including  admirals,  surgeons,  and  account- 
ants, is  834;  that  of  non-commissioned  and  petty  officers  is  1,696,  and  that  of 
the  men  is  5,786.  The  total  number  in  the  navy  is  therefore  8,451  men. 
There  are  4  naval  establishments  in  the  country,  of  which  2  are  ship-yards, 
I  is  an  arsenal,  and  i  is  a  gunpowder  manufactory.  The  total  number  of 
engineers  and  laborers  in  these  establishments  is  4,146.  • 

PRODUCTS. 

Next  to  land  the  most  important  source  of  wealth  in  the  country  is  rice. 
The  yearly  production  of  this  cereal  may  be  roughly  put  at  30,000,000  koku  in 
quantity,  and  taking  the  value  of  i  koku  as  ^  yen,  we  have  ^  annual  income 
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of  150^000,000  yen  from  this  source.  Rice,  therefore,  occupies  the  most 
important  place  in  the  domestic  trade  of  the  Empire.  Busying  themselves 
with  economical  problems,  which  until  recently  received  little  attention  in 
Japan,  Japanese  writers  are  beginning  to  inquire  whether  the  staple  is  destined 
to  permanently  retain  this  leading  position,  or  whether  a  change  may  be 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  agricultural  programme  of  the  people. 

It  is  observed  by  the  Keizai  Zasshi  that  the  annual  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rice  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  corresponding  growth 
of  population.  The  statistics  prepared  by  the  geographical  bureau  s^ow  that 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Euchd  era  (A..D.  923)  the  total  area  of  rice  fields 
throughout  the  Empire  was  about  1,035,365  chd,  or  2,688,400  acres  approxi- 
mately.   The  increase  since  that  time  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Aveng* 
Tobd  incresM.       annual  increase. 
OU,  CkS. 

923  to  1453 692,510         1,099 

1453  to  1702 1,068,676         7, 172 

1768  to  1834 : 522,025  3,954 

1834  to  1878 1,562,913  35»52o 

In  the  year  736  of  the  Japanese  era  the  population  of  the  Empire  was 
estimated  at  8,000,000.  The  rate  of  increase  since  that  time  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Average 
Total  increase.       annual  increase. 
OU.  CM. 

736101744. 17,682,210  17>54I 

1744  to  1756 379,620  31,635 

1756  to  1876 8,276,699  68,972 

1876  to  1878 26, 220  13, 112 

The  two  results  are  that  in  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  years — ^bSetween 
A.  D.  924  and  A.  D.  1879 — ^^^  aggr^ate  increase  in  the  area  of  land  imder 
rice  cultivation  was  3,846,125  chd,  being  an  annual  average  rate  of  11,936 
ch6  yearly,  while  the  total  increase  of  population  in  eleven  himdred  and 
forty- two  years— from  A.  D.  736  to  A.  D.  1878 — was  26,364,749,  or  an  an- 
nual average  of  32,815.  In  other  words,  while  the  average  annual  increase 
of  population  has  been  over  4  per  cent.,  that  of  the  rice-producing  area  has 
been  i .  143  per  cent.  The  figures  used  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  entirely 
trustworthy,  for  some  of  them  carry  us  back  to  remote  feudal  times  when  the 
compilation  of  statistics  reflected  the  disturbances  of  the  age.  If,  however, 
average  be  taken  since  the  Tempo  era  (i83o-'43),  it  appears  that  the  average 
increases  in  the  area  of  rice-growing  land  and  in  population  were  respectively 
35,520  chd  and  41,092  head.  If  we  come  closer  to  our  own  time  and  take 
the  interval  from  1879  ^^  1885,  it  is  foimd  that  the  average  annual  increase 
of  cultivated  land  was  19,325  chd,  while  the  average  yearly  addition  to  the 
population  was  35,067.  Whatever  allowance  be  made  on  accoimt  of  the 
possible  inaccuracies  of  these  figures,  the  conviction  would  seem  unavoidable 
that  the  extension  of  the  area  of  rice-growing  land  is  by  no  means  keeping 
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pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  According  to  the  investigations  con- 
ducted in  the  bureau  of  geography  the  total  quantity  of  rice  produced  in 
the  year  1702  was  25,840,000  koku,  and  in  the  year  1834  this  total  had  in- 
creased to  30,500,000  koku.  The  last  statistical  report  published  by  the 
Government  states  that  the  rice  production  of  1884  was  26,340,000  koku. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  quantity  of  home-grown  rice  available  for  the 
national  consumption  has  at  best  remained  stationary  during  the  pasf  half 
century,  while  the  population  has  increased  by  about  nine  millions. 

Raw  silk  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Japanese  staple  exports,  and  the 
returns  are  generally  more  remunerative  than  those  derived  from  any  other 
article  exported. 

The  total  value  of  silk  produced  last  year  is  estimated  at  35,000  piculs 
(133  pounds  per  picul).  Ofthis  amount  the  exports  were  valued  at  17,321,361 
yen.  Greater  importance  is  now  being  attached  to  silk  culture  and  some  of 
the  native  press  advocate  that  in  many  instances  the  existing  rice  fields 
would  be  a  source  of  greater  profit  if  planted  with  the  mulberry  trees,  and 
this  is  being  done.  Formerly  the  only  localities  in  which  sericulture  was 
carried  on  were  Shiushu,  Joshu,  and  Oshu,  but  the  industry  is  now  being 
extended  to  other  places.  The  sprouts  of  mulberry  trees  which  have  been 
planted  this  year  alone  number  several  million,  but  the  process  of  manufacture 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  extension  of  the  area.  By  the  hand  process  at 
present  so  extensively  followed,  the  twisting  of  the  silk  is  at  times  a  delicate 
matter  and  frequently  produces  that  inequality  in  the  denier  which  tends  to 
deteriorate  the  value  of  the  silk.  Machinery  would  obviate  all  this  at  once, 
but  the  custom  of  generations  stands  in  the  way  and  also  the  fact  that  many 
farmers  are  silk  manufocturers.  The  rearing  of  cocoons  is  the  fanner's  busi- 
ness, and  the  manufacture  of  the  silk  should  belong  to  others.  Instead, 
however,  of  the  labor  being  thus  divided,  the  people  of  old  sericultural  dis- 
tricts, following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors,  think  that  a  man  should 
make  the  silk  fi-om  cocoons  reared  by  himself.  Tliey  resent  the  interference 
of  other  persons  or  the  adoption  of  fresh  ideas,  though  by  reason  of  the  antiq- 
uity and  inefficiency  of  their  tools  and  the  consequent  inferiority  of  the  silk 
manufactured  by  them,  the  price  obtained  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  production.  The  amount  sold  to  foreign  firms  from  June,  1886,  to 
May  of  this  year,  reached  39,217  bales,  not  taking  into  account  that  which 
was  exported  direct ;  of  this  amount  the  filatures  only  numbered  16,93 1  bales. 
If  those  engaged  in  the  industry  would  divide  the  work  as  above  indicated 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  profits  upon  the  silk  exported  would  be 
much  greater.  Such  a  division  of  labor  must  sooner  or  later  take  place,  and 
when  it  does  a  valuable  market  for  machinery  will  be  opened. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  annual  production  of  silk  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  by  the  countries  in  which  it  is  most  extensively  cultivated : 

Annual  production  of  silk, 
[Approximate  risMxai,  calculated  in  bales  of  47  kilos.  ] 


Crops* 


»874-'75. 


i87S-'76. 


x876-'77. 


x877-'78. 


i87»-'79. 


x879-'8o. 


z88(>-'8x. 


Fiance ». 

Italy 

Spain 

Turkey  and  Greece 

Broussa  and  Syria 

Geoi^ia  and  Persia 

Total  for  Europe  and  Levant. 

China  • « 

Cantonf « 

Japan  X •••• 

India ^ 


15,600 

60,900 

3,000 

3.700 
8,000 
8,soo 


X5,7«> 
55,500 
a,  500 
3,100 
6,xoo 
6,600 


3,*» 

8X,Z0O 
1,900 

a,400 
4,800 
6,600 


16,500 
32,100 
1,500 
1,700 
4,600 
6,600 


13,000 
56,800 
1,300 
x,6oo 
5,300 
4,300 


8,100 
38,300 

a,  300 
5,xoo 
6,300 


11,300 
64,000 
1,500 
2,400 
6,100 
7,100 


99»70o 
72,100 
17,700 
13,100 

13, 600 


89,500 
70,800 
21,500 
14,900 

8,aoo 


40,100 
80,400 
22,000 
24,000 
12,100 


63,000 
53,xoo 
18,100 
23,900 
14,300 


82,300 
62,100 
17,900 
21,500 
7,700 


51,000 
68,400 
22,400 
20,400 
12,300 


92,400 
85,500 
15,600 
24,800 
10,400 


Grand  total.. 


ai5,2oo 


204,900 


178,600 


172,400 


191,500 


174,500 


228,700 


Crops. 


x88i-'8a. 


x88a-'83. 


i883-'84. 


x884-'8S. 


x88s-'86. 


x886-'87. 


France. 
Italy..... 


Spain. 

Turkey  and  Gn 

Broussa  and  Syria ^^ 

GeoisiaaDd  Persia. 


16,000 
66,300 
z,8oo 
a,90o 
S,ioo 


16,500 

53,100 
3,400 
a,2oo 
7,000 
5,400 


13,000 
71,900 
3,100 
3,800 
10,000 
5,400 


10,400 
63,000 
1,900 
3,500 
8,900 
4,300 


11,400 
55,900 
1,400 
3,600 
9,aoo 
1,600 


14,400 
73,500 
1,300 
3,100 
9,400 
3,000 


Total  for  Europe  and  Levant ., 

China  «.. 

Canton  f 

Japan  J «. 

India- «. 

Grand  totaL.....^ 


97»50o 
S9#5oo 
«a,9oo 
35,700 
8,aoo 


86,600 
56,600 
33,500 
31,000 
9.700 


105,900 
41,500 
94,600 
35,500 
11,400 


91,000 
59,600 
14,500 
33,000 
18,300 


83,100 
58,300 
15,700 
33,600 

z6,30O 


103,600 

58,000 
33,700 

33,Soo 
16,600 


913,000 


903, 600 


918,  9 


9x6,400 


904,300 


934,400 


*  These  figures  faidkate  the  production  destined  for  exportation  each  season— that  is  to  say,  the  pur- 
chasers and  stocks  to  the  xst  June,  after  deducting  the  old  stocks  brought  forward, 
t  Indudhig  the  export  by  way  of  Bombay. 
X  The  laxge  Japanese  bales  are  here  reduced  to  47  kilos. 


TEA. 


It  is  difScult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pounds  of  tea  produced  in  Japan, 
but  it  may  be  approximately  estimated  at  70,000,000  pounds.  The  export 
of  tea  from  Japan  during  the  last  seven  years  has  been : 


Pounds. 

1884 35, 766,600 

1885  - 41, 244, 718 

i886« 47.595,651 


Pounds. 

1880.^ 40,436,877 

1881 38,483,854 

1882 37, 734, 845 

1883.. ,    37, 146,914 

These  figures  show  that  the  export  for  1886  exceed  that  of  any  previous 
year  in  the  current  decade  by  over  6,000,000  poimds  and  the  average  export 
during  the  period  of  i88o-'85  by  over  9,000,000  pounds. 
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The  average  price  of  good  medium  tea  is  from  ^i  7  to  ^19  per  picul  of  133 
pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  products  there  were  produced  in  1884,  29,595,000 
bushels  01  barley  and  31,253,620  bushels  of  beans.  The  estimates  for  the 
year  show  at  the  time  there  were  1,093,471  cattle  and  i>564,993  horses  in 
Japan. 

'  RAILWAYS. 

The  lines  of  railways  open  are : 

Tokio  to  Yokohama,  18  miles,  opened  1872,  cost  2,855,732  yen;  Kobe 
to  Otsu,  58  miles,  opened  1874  to  Osaka,  1876  to  Kioto,  1880  to  Otsu,  cost 
7,763,500  yen;  Tsuruga  to  Ogaki,  49  miles,  opened  1882  to  Yanagasi  and 
Nagahama,^  1883  to  Sekigahara,  1885  to  Ogaki,  cost  2,981,102  yen ;  Tokio 
to  Mayebashi,  (>^  miles,  1883  to  Honjo,  1884  to  Takaski  and  Mayebashi, 
2,323,302  yen ;  Shinagawa  to  Akabane,  13  miles,  opened  1885 ;  Omiya  to 
Utsunomiya,  50  miles,  opened  1884,  cost  502,216  yen f ;  Takasaki  to  Yoko- 
gawa,  18  miles,  opened  1884,  cost  350,325  yen ;  Handa  to  Nagoya  (includ- 
ing extension  to  Kiyosu),  30  miles,  opened  1885,  cost  at  present  897,912 
yen;  Naoetsu  to  Sekigawa,  18  miles,  opened  1886,  cost  at  present  237,497 
yen. 

The  net  traffic  receipts  as  far  as  ascertainable  have  been  : 

Tokio  to  Yokohama,  1883,  374,324  yen,  13.1  yen  profit;  1884,  353,122 
yen,  12.4  yen  profit ;  1885  J,  231,558  yen,  8.1  yen  profit. 

Kobe  to  Otsu,  1883,  520,105  yen,  6.6  yen  profit;  1884,  388,322  yen,  5 
yen  profit;  1885 §,  212,045  yen,  2.7  yen  profit. 

Tsuruga  to  Ogaki,  1883,  3i,44S  yen,  i  yen  profit;  1884,  3>S2o  yen, 
o.i  yen  profit;  1884 1|,  7,332  yen,  0.2  yen  profit. 

The  following  lines  are  under  construction  or  in  contemplation : 

Between  Ogaki  and  Kiyosu,  about  10  miles;  between  Yokogawa  and 
Sekiyama,  about  80  miles ;  between  Yokohama  and  Nagoya,  about  1 20  miles ; 
between  Nagawama  and  Ishitashi,  about  40  miles ;  between  Utsunomiya  and 
Sendai,  about  150  miles;  between  Sendai  to  the  port  of  Shiogama,  10 miles. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  telegraphs  in  1869  up  to  March  31, 1886, 
the  total  expenditure  for  construction,  maintenance,  and  all  other  expanses 
has  been  10,507,507  yen,  and  the  total  revenue  from  all  sources  has  been 
8,097,347  yen.  From  this  it  wMl  be  noticed  that  the  telegraph  department 
has  not  yet  returned  all  the  money  laid  out  on  construction,  etc.  That  could 
hardly  be'expected  as  in  the  early  years  the  expenditure  was  very  heavy  and 
the  receipts  very  small.     For  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  receipts  have 

*  "nte  tunnel  was  completed  in  A|Mil,  1884.  f  Ezdosive  of  bridges  afterwards  coostnictwL 

I  Nine  months.  {Six  months.  |  Nine  months. 
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amply  covered  expenditure  with  the  exception  of  special  construction,  all 
outlay  for  which  should  be  placed  to  capital  account,  for  example : 


1883. 

1883. 

1884. 

yen. 
X,  0x3,144 
931,609 

yen. 
891,163 
817,685 

yen. 
907,067 

KxiwiuntiiKt. , 

845,913 

AJA^VMUIMHIiaM M »p 

Suxphii « 

90*54* 

73,477 

61,155 

All  the  principal  towns  and  places  are  in  connection  with  Tokio  and 
Osaka,  with  central  stations  in  these  two  cities.  Between  Nagasaki  and 
Shanghai  !md  Wladiwostock  cables  have  been  laid,  and  Nagasaki  is  in  direct 
communication  with  Yokohama  (800  English  miles)  by  cable,  so  that  all  in- 
ternational messages  can  be  transmitted  without  delay.  Among  other  places 
Osaka,  Kioto,  Kob^,  Shimonoseki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Yokohama,  Kanagawa, 
Niigata,  Sendai,  and  Hakodate  are  most  important  and  busy  circuits,  re- 
quiring the  fitting  of  duplex  Morse  instruments.  Morse  ink-writers,  with 
polarized  relay,  are  exclusively  used  in  all  the  stations,  and  No.  8  B.  W.  G. 
galvanized  iron  wire  is  generally  employed  for  the  lines.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines  is  rather  difficult  in  Japan 
on  accoimt  of  the  nature  of  the  land,  the  greater  part  of  it  b^ing  hilly  and 
mountainous.  There  are  no  means  of  transporting  timber  and  materials  by 
either  horses  or  carts.  Moreover,  in  the  plains  dry  river-beds  of  over  1,000 
yards  in  breadth  have  to  be  crossed.  The  work  in  such  places  is  generally 
very  expensive  and  troublesome  both  for  construction  and  maintenance. 
The  country  is  divided  into  fifteen  districts,  each  imder  a  district  engineer 
and  three  inspectors,  and  a  district  is  subdivided  into  three  sections.  As  a 
rule  all  newly  erected  poles  are  injected  with  sulphate  of  copper  for  their 
preservation.  The  poles  mostly  used  are  sugi  (a  kind  of  cedar  tree),  which 
is  cheap  and  very  suitable.  It  is  obtainable  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Insulators  employed  on  the  lines  are  at  present  manufactured  by  Tukagawa, 
at  Arita,  near  Nagasaki,  the  quality  of  porcelain  produced  from  Arita  being 
excellent.  Lately  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  manufacturing 
them.  They  are  so  good  that  direct  working  on  some  of  the  longest  lines  is 
practicable. 

The  revenue  for  the  period  from  July  i,  1885,  to  March  31,  1886,  was, 
inland  traffic,  511,599  yen;  international  traffic,  54,329  yen;  length  of 
lines — telegraph,  2,272  ri;  telephone,  93  ri;  length  of  wires — telegraph, 
6,163  ri;  telephone,  128  ri. 

The  staff  of  all  grades  numbers  2,370  employ^.  Akin  to  telegraphs  is 
the  telephone,  which  was  first  introduced  into  the  country  in  1878  from 
America.  In  the  same  year  a  set  of  telephone  instruments  was  made  at  the 
workshops  of  the  telegraph  department,  and  the  first  trial  was  made  on  a 
line  between  the  imperial  palace  and  the  public  works  department,  the  result 
being  <^uite  ^ucc^ssful.     Since  that  time  up  to  the  present  great  numbers  of 
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telephones  and  microphones  have  been  manufactured,  and  now  nearly  all 
the  principal  Government  departments  are  connected  by  telephone  lines. 

All  electrical  instruments  and  necessary  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  lines  are  manufactured  in  the  workshop  of  the  telegraph  department. 
The  principal  instruments  made  are  as  follows :  Morse  instruments,  duplex 
Morse  instruments,  Wheatstone's  automatic  transmitters  and  receivers,  tele- 
phones, microphones,  dynamo-electric  machines,  batteries,  resistance  coils, 
magnetic  meters,  etc.  Attached  to  the  department  is  a  telegrajrfi  school, 
where  operators  for  the  telegraph  stations  are  trained.  It  was  established  in 
the  year  1871  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  director-general  of  tele- 
graphs. Up  to  the  present  the  number  of  students  trained  in  the  school  has 
been  1,334.  The  term  of  tuition  is,  on  an  average,  one  year,  and  for  quite 
yoimg  students  two  years.  Having  finished  their  course  of  study  the  students 
have  to  serve  the  telegraph  department  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

TRADE   RELATIONS. 

The  total  value  of  the  export  trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  1885  was 
$S7f^37>3359  while  the  imports  amounted  to  ^29,356,967.  In  1886  the  ex- 
ports amounted  to  ^48,870,471,  and  the  imports  to  ^52,168,432,  showing 
a  total  trade  of  ^101,038,903;  while  that  for  the  previous  year  was  only 
^66,494,322. 

The  exports  to,  and  the  imports  from,  the  principal  countries,  as  com- 
pared with  1885,  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Exports. 


x886. 


Imports. 


X885. 


X886. 


United  States  and  Canada... 

France 

China 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Corea 

East  Indies  and  Siam , 

Australia 

Russia 

Italy 

Austria 

Belgium 

Switzerland 


$15,613,868 

6,735,9»» 
7,655,468 
a,4xx,978 
493,383 
299,600 
492,083 
234,835 
246,291 
x2o,593 
24,607 


1x9,988,3x6 

9,633,90a 

9,594,907 

4,X95,35S 

864,453 

839,3x6 

649.  M3 

469,9*4 

231,695 

x8x,aoo 

156,3x5 


^,736,x84 
«,3a9,866 
5,763,050 
X3,4X5,43x 
«.66s,6s3 
a39»5X4 
3,396,964 
7»,32X 

95,998 

317,86a 
306,354 


#3,358,986 

i,33o*9«8 

7,»3»85« 

13,703,348 

a,3«3.659 

563,447 

3,56x,3i9 

80,485 

"9,557 

507,908 
•63,446 


It  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  exports  more  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world,  and  imports  less  than  any  nation  of  much  commercial  importance. 
When  considering  the  United  States  the  above  statement  stands  reversed. 

In  1886  Great  Britain  bought  from  Japan,  in  round  numbers,  ^4,000,000 
of  merchandise,  and  sold  to  Japan  ^12,000,000,  thus  leaving  in  her  favor 
$8,000,000  in  one  year's  transaction.  Making  full  allowance  for  what  goes 
to  Canada  it  can  safely  be  stated,  in  round  numbers,  that  the^United  States 
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purchased  from  Japan  in  i836  merchandise  to  the  value  of  ^16^000,000,  and 
sold  to  Japan  only  ^3,000,000,  showing  a  balance  on  the  debit  side  of  her 
account  of  ^13,000,000. 

The  same  table  shows  that  France  buys  ^8,000,000  more  than  she  sells 
Japan,  while  Germany,  whose  trade  relations  have  just  commenced,  had  a 
balance  in  her  favor  for  1886  of  ^1,200,000.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  aggregate  purchases  and  sales  by  Great  Britain  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  purchases  alone  by  the  United  States.  This  fact  indicates  clearly 
the  commercial  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Japan. 

PETROLEUM. 

The  following  tables  in  reference  to  the  petroleum  trade  may  be  interest- 
ing in  this  connection : 
Russian  petroleum, —  Total  sftipments  of  refined^  crude ^  crude  residuum ^  lubricating^  and 

dentine. 

GaUoDs. 

1886 377,006,120 

1885 160,589,965 

1884. 132,574,100 

1883 108,067,280 

1882 72,136,695 

Total 850,374,160 

of  which,  by  Caspian  Sea  to  Russia  and  Persia,  616,768,285  gallons;  by 

railroad  to  Batoum  and  intermediate  points,  233,605,875  gallons. 

Shipments^  1886. 

GaUons. 

ViaCaspiaii  Sea  to  Russia  and  Persia..... 282,823, 150 

Railroad  to  Batoom  and  intermediate  points 94, 182, 970 

Total «  377,006,120 

United  States  petroleum.  —  Total  shipments  of  crude ^  refined^  and  naphtha. 

GaUons.  Gallons. 

1886 «  395»363»788  1882 387*332,070 

1885 .•  370,850,375  1881 367,890,039 

1884 - 384,521,437  1880 264,067,119 

1883 420,958,900  1879 293,992,095 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Russian  petroleimi  trade  should  be  carefully 
noted. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  ports 
in  the  East  Indies,  Java,  China,  Japan,  etc.,  in  1886,  as  compared  with  1885 : 


Country. 


X885. 


x886. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Java .... 
India.... 
China.. 
Japaa.. 
Straits.. 


Calhfu. 

«» 779. 387 

3,»55,o69 

3,395,193 

559»6o3 


Cations. 
3,430,60, 
4.341,863 
3,783,366 
1,903,588 
773,977 


Gallon*. 
73»,aa4 
x,S6a,475 


Gallon*. 


372,803 
433,604 


"4,374 
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Total  shipments  to  all  ports  for  1886^  as  compared  with  1885:  1885, 
io>S 1 3, 634  gallons;  1886,  12,231,300  gallons;  increase,  1,712,666  gallons- 

REACHING  OUT  FOR  ORIENTAL  COMMERCE. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  importance  of 
Oriental  commerce,  and  Japan  is  in  regular  commimication  with  the  outside 
world.    The  principal  lines  of  steamers  are — 

French, — ^The  Compagnie  des  Massageries  Maritimes,  mail  service,  semi- 
moAthly;  terminus  at  Marseilles.  This  line  is  extended  to  Havre  and 
London. 

English. — ^The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company; 
terminus  at  London.  * 

German, — ^The  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  mail  service  monthly;  terminus  at 
Bremen. 

Japanese. — ^The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  mail  service  weekly;  terminus  at 
Shanghai.  The  steamers  of  this  company  are  in  connection  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  and  Occidental  and  Oriental  at  Yokohama. 

American, — Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental  and  Oriental^  terminus  at  San 
Trancisco. 

Merchandise  can  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  by  the  above  line 
of  steamers.  A  new  line  has  recently  come  into  existence,  which  has  already 
commanded  attention,  and  promises  to  b«  no  inferior  competitor.  It  now 
has  three  ships,  with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  9,371,  running  regularly 
from  the  principal  ports  in  China  and  Japan  to  Vancouver,  in  the  province 
of  British  Columbia.  The  city  of  Vancouver  is  also  the  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as  it  is  the  terminal  port  of  the  new  line  named. 
•Last  year  a  considerable  quantity  of  tea  was  carried  from  this  port  to  Port 
Moody  in  sailing-vessels,  the  number  of  pounds  being  estimated  at  3,35 2, 1 2  2. 
During  the  season  of  1887  ^^  steamers  on  the  Vancouver  line  carried 
4,855,634  poimds  of  tea  from  this  port,  which  were  taken  from  their  ware- 
houses at  Vancouver  and  transported  overland  by  the  Canadian  and  Pacific 
Railway.  The  tea  so  shipped  and  carried  would,  in  the  absence  of  this  line, 
have  principally  been  shipped  by  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental  and 
Oriental  steamships,  landed  in  San  Francisco,  and  transported  overland  by 
American  railway  companies. 

The  Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental  and  Oriental  Companies  have  no  steam.- 
ers  touching  at  this  port.  Tea  shipped  from  here  by  these  lines  is  carried 
hy  other  ships  to  Yokohama  and  then  reshipped  there. 

The  exports  from  Hiogo  in  1886  were  145,848  tons;  in  1887,  186,071 
tons;  an  increase  of  40,223  tons.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  the  Ameri- 
can steamship  companies  to  consider  the  advantages  of  having  one  of  their 
steamships  touch  regularly  at  the  port  of  Hiogo?  In  1886  the  tonnage 
from  this  port  to  America  was  35,258  tons;  in  1887,  49>557;  an  increase  of 
14,299  tons. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  London  Times  in  reference  to  this  new 
route  has  been  copied  in  the  English  journals  published  in  Japan  and  com- 
mended to  the  special  attention  of  British  residents  in  Japan: 

The  new  route  has  been  termed  the  "  Empire  route  "  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  lies  wholly 
within  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  except  where  k  crosses  the  high  seas.  In  this  political 
respect  it  differs  fix)m  the  other  thiee  lines  to  the  East.  The  Suez  Canal,  or"  overland  route," 
passes  through  the  foreign  states,  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  or  coasts  along  many  more— 
France,  Spoin,  Portugal,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  The  Ci^  route  coasts  along 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Morocco,  and  on  past  a  chain  of  settlements  on  the  islands  and 
main-land  of  Western  Africa  belonging  to  the  several  European  poweflb  The  Cape  Horn 
route  follows  along  a  similar  tiack  until  it  adds  to  the  list  the  states  of  South  America.  These 
routes  are  thus  dominated  over  great  portions  of  their  length  by  foreign,  and  therefore  possibly 
hostile,  states.  But  the  Empire  route  passes  out  of  the  ports  of  the  British  Isles  on  to  the  open 
high  sea  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  so  to  the  British  port  of  Hali&x,  whence  the  railway, 
wholly  within  British  territory,  carries  the  passenger  to  Vancouver  and  places  him  once  again 
on  the  high  sea  till  Australia  and  China  are  respectively  reached.  The  advantages  to  British 
commerce  of  such  a  route  in  the  event  of  hostiliti«  with  any  foreign  power  are  obvious. 
Among  other  strategical  advantages  of  this  route  is  the  fact  that  at  the  three  critical  points 
of  its  course  excellent  steaming  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance.  Close  to  Haliiax,  the 
Atlantic  terminal  port,  and  close  both  to  Vancouver  and  to  Sydney,  two  of  the  Pacific  terminal 
ports,  good  coal  is  obtained.  Along  the  rival  routes  coal  has  to  be  carried,  at  great  expense, 
3,000  miles  to  Port  Said,  4,500  to  Aden,  and  6,500  to  Colombo  or  the  cape. 

Many  still  live  who  recollect  the  strenuous  endeavors  of  Lieutenant  Waghom  to  prove  that 
via  Egypt  lay  a  shorter  route  to  the  East  than  via  the  Cape,  but  to  the  present  generation  the 
Suez  route  is  a  mere  commonplace  of  every-day  life.  It  has,  however,  required  no  such 
arduous  work  to  explain  to  the  public  the  advantages  of  the  new  westward-going  overland 
route. 

The  physical  fincts  of  actual  distances  along  the  several  routes  em  conclusive.  They  may 
be  summarily  tabulated  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  miles : 


Via 
Canada. 


Via 
Suez. 


Via  the 
Cape. 


Via 
Cape 
Horn. 


England  to  Japan.. 

England  to  Shanghai 

England  to  Hong-Kong.., 

England  to  Singapore 

England  to  Brisbane 

England  to  Sydney 

England  to  Auckland 


9^ 
iz 


13% 

XI 

9M 
123^ 


«3M 

13K 
«4 


XSK 

x6 

x6 

i3Ji 


*  »  »  «  »  »  » 

The  Canadian  route  possesses  four  features  of  superiority  over  any  other  so  far  as  saving  of 
time  is  concerned.  First,  the  route  follows,  as  it  were,  a  great  circle,  or,  in  other  words, 
travels  at  latitudes  where  d^jees  of  longitude  are  shortest ;  secondly,  the  seas  crossed  are 
cool,  a  matter  of  immense  advantage  to  marine  engineers  as  well  as  to  passei^^ers,  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part  free  from  monsoons  and  tropical  cyclones ;  thirdly,  2,500  miles  of  the 
route  consist  of  a  comparatively  direct  and  easily- worked  line  of  railway ;  and,  fourthly,  the 
sea  courses  are  direct  and  do  not  have  to  follow  the  sinuosities  of  coast  lines  or  encounter  the 
dangers  of  coastwise  navigation. 

Such  is  a  summary  comparison  of  the  notes.  It  has,  however,  been  argued  that  the  mail 
and  mercantile  communications  with  trans-Pacific  ports  are  already  amply  provided  by  east- 
going  services  via  Suez  or  the  Cape.     For  instance,  a  new  subsidy  of 
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has  just  been  awarded  to  the  Fenin^ula  and  Oriental  Company  to  provide  mail  communka 
tions  with  the  far  East.  This  is  intended  to  suffice  for  the  present  trafiic,  but  if  we  arc  to 
judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  we  may  see  in  the  records  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  thi; 
growth  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  trans-Pacific  ports  is  such  as  to  foretell  at 
least  a  duplication  in  value  during  the  <*ngiiing  quarter  of  a  century,  which  in  these  days  c  i 
trade  depression  is  a  prospect  carefully  to  be  fostered.  The  following  are  the  records  *>f 
trade  (in  millions  sterling) : 


Between  the  United  Kingdom  and— 


In  the 
year i860. 


In  the 
year  1880. 


Estimate 
for  1910. 


Australasia '.... 

Straits  Settlements 

Java,  Philippines,  etc... 
Hong-Kong  and  China.. 
Japan 

Total 


»7 
3 
3 

«5 


«33 

x6.s 
16.5 

4.5 


38.  a 


88 


"7 


There  are  other  signs  of  a  great  expansion  and  growth  of  this  trade  during  the  next  quar- 
ter of  a  centUiy.  It  is  considered  as  beyond  doubt  that  China,  with  her  400,000,000  of 
people,  will  open  herself  to  Europe  by  means  of  railways  and  telegn^hs.  France  is  certainly 
lavishing  money  on  her  newly-acquired  territories  in  Tonquin;  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  and 
many  smaller  islands  are  coming  under  the  subjection  of  European  powers,  and  will,  without 
doubt,  swell  the  rapidly  growing  totals  of  trade  in  these  Eastern  seas. 

The  Atlantic  link  of  the  chain  it  is  proposed  to  provide  by  a  line  of  first-dass  high  speed 
steamers — to  be  subsidized  by  the  Canadian  government  It  will  be  possible  to  use  Quebec 
as  a  summer  and  Halifax  as  a  winter  port.  The  latter  is  the  only  deep  water  port  on  the 
coast,  and  this  is  a  very  special  advantage  on  a  coast  where  fogs  prevail.  It  is  possible  by 
free  use  of  the  lead  to  work  into  Halifax  in  the  densest  fog,  and,  at  all  events,  immediately 
the  fog  lifb  entiy  is  certain.  In  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  the  shoals  about  the  bar  render 
navigation  in  a  fog  impracticable,  and  when  the  fog  lifts  vessels  can  not  enter  unless  it  also 
happens  to  be  high  water  at  the  time.  Halifsuc  is  only  2400  miles  from  England,  and  is 
therefore  nearly  two  dajrs  nearer  than  New  York.  The  Canadian  government  is  acting  with 
wisdom  as  well  as  enterprise  in  this  endeavor  to  make  Halifax  the  gfeat  port  of  the  continent, 
and  certainly  the  Atlantic  port  of  a  through  route  to  the  East  It  is  expected  that  the  new 
fast  steamers  will  make  the  passage  in  about  five  da3rs — making  through  connection  between 
Liverpool  and  Vancouver  within  eleven  days. 

Thus  far  the  route  is  already  complete,  but  on  the  express  stipulation  that  the  continuation 
of  the  route  across  the  Pacific  be  arranged  for.  So  £eu-  as  the  route  to  New  Zeidand  and 
Australia  is  concerned,  it  is  hoped  that  Canada  will  be  able  to  oombme  with  the  governments 
of  those  colonies,  and  in  two  years'  time,  when  the  existing  contracts  lapse,  divert  to  the 
Canadian  route  a  portion  of  the  subsidies  now  paid  for  the  San  Francisco  service.  Then,  too, 
Queensland  now  pays  ;£'55,ooo  for  a  forty-four  days'  service  via  Torres  Straits,  whereas  the 
Canadian  route  will  ofier  a  thirty  days'  service  for  about  half  such  a  sum,  seeing  that  a  totU 
of  ;f  50,000  from  all  the  Australian  colonies  would  probably  suffice  to  secure,  with  the  Canadian 
contributions,  a  thoroughly  efficient  service. 

The  China  service  stands  on  a  different  footing,  because  tfatere  b  no  group  of  wealthy 
English  colonies  desiring  to  establish  such  a  service ;  whereas  the  main  benefits  of  the  through 
route  would  be  enjoyed  by  China  merchants  and  export  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
At  the  same  time  the  subsidy  asked  for  amounts  in  the  total  only  to  £()0/xx)  for  a  monthly  01 
;f  100,000  for  a  fortnightly  service.  Of  these  sums  Canada  is  willing  to  contribute  j^i 5,00.1 
and  £70y000  respectively,  leaving  as  a  sum  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  imperial  exchequer 
£ASfiOO  in  the  one  case  and  ;^,ooo  in  the  other. 
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The  Imperial  Government  could  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  obvious  signs  that  a  mail  service 
by  this  Toute  would  become  a  commercial  necessity  of  the  near  future,  and  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1885,  a  notice  was  issued  by  the  post-office  calling  for  tenders  for  a  fortnightly  mail 
service,  to  commence  in  February,  1888,  to  run  between  Vancouver  and  Hong-Kong.  Two 
tenders  were  sent  in,  and  one  of  these  h^  since  been  placed  before  the  Government  in  a  some- 
what amended  form.  It  Is  proposed  to  run  a  service  of  steamers,  to  be  buiU  according  to 
admiralty  requirements,  to  be  capable  of  steigming  more  than  16  knots,  and  to  be  available  in 
war  time  for  service  as  armed  cruisers  or  transports ;  the  service  to  be  ^-knot  service,  to  carry 
mails  free  of  all  further  charges,  troops  at  low  rates,  and  war  materials  and  Government  stores 
across  the  continent  at  absolute  cost 

Wintry  frosts  can  be  mitigated  on  the  Red  River  at  least  as  skillfully  as  summer  heat  on 
the  Red  Sea.  Charges  can  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  which  will  leave  a  profit.  Harbors 
and  their  staff  and  apparatus  can  be  improved  and  perfected.  Fleets  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
steamers  can  be  launched  as  luxurious  as  those  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  consulting  the  shallowness  of  a  canal.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  with  the 
treasury  of  the  Dominion  to  back  it,  and  sufficient  assistance  from  this  side  to  indicate  sympathy, 
can  exert  its  energies  as  fruitfully  as  any  rival  enterprises  in  smoothing  away  obstructions.  At 
the  end,  and  as  a  sort  of  fairy  godmother's  gift,  it  always  has  at  its  disposal  the  indisputable 
geographical  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  the  nearest  way  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  remunerative 
markets  for  British  trade.  Its  advocates  at  a  distance  have  but  to  remember  to  urge  this,  and  ^ 
its  Canadian  owners  so  far  to  forget  it  as  to  act  as  if  their  lines  had  to  make  up  for  natural 
drawbacks  instead  of  sleeping  upon  natural  excellencies.  In  that  case  its  9,000  miles  to  Japan 
against  the  13,000  by  the  canal,  and  its  10  to  Shanghai  against  12,  will  be  as  persuasive,  all  in 
good  time,  to  British  trade  as  are  the  reasons  to  a  Londoner  for  traveling  to  Brighton  by  tne 
main  line,  and  by  Horsham. 

Referring  to  the  same  subject,  the  Jiji  Shimpo,  a  native  journal,  has  the 
following  to  say : 

The  Britbh  Government  has  proposed  to  the  other  powers  that  the  Suez  Canal  should  be 
declared  neutral,  but  other  Governments,  especially  the  French,  do  not  see  their  way  to  agree 
to  this  p«x>posidon,  and  so  the  matter  remains  undecided.  But  even  though  aU  were  to  con- 
sent, and  the  canal  were  to  be  declared  neutral,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  time  of  emergency 
any  one  of  the  great  ]X>wers  whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  might  seize  it  with 
ease  by  the  mere  dispatching  of  a  squadron,  and  thus  England's  communication  with  the  East 
would  be  broken.  At  present  Egypt  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  position  of  dependency  on 
England,  but  more  than  one  state  is  gathering  itself  together  for  the  encounter.  France 
especially,  whose  navy  is  not  by  any  means -insignificant,  would  be  able  to  make  it  hard  for 
England  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  in  time  of  war.  It  is  not  cause  for '  wonder 
then  that  England  should  look  about  her  (or  some  other  route  to  the  East,  by  which  she  may 
carry  on  her  trade  without  interruption  either  in  peace  or  war.  And  such  a  route  she  has 
obtained  in  the  Vancouver  line.  If  we  take  it  that  Hong-Kong  is  the  center  of  England's 
Eastern  commerce,  we  shall  find  that  the  distance  via  Calcutta  to  the  center  is  10,657  miles, 
whereas  from  Liverpool  via  Vancouver  it  is  only  9,962  miles,  showing  a  difference  of  695 
miles  in  favor  of  the  latter  route.  Even  assuming,  however,  that  the  distances  were  exactly 
the  same,  there  would  still  remain  with  the  Vancouver  line  the  advantage  that  it  is  not  liable 
to  interruption  in  time  of  war.  We  find  further  that  the  voyage  to  Hong-Kong  through  the 
Suez  Canal  occupied  fifty  days,  while  the  other  route  can  be  covered  in  four  weeks,  the  time 
being  reduced  in  the  latter  case  by  about  half.  In  September  last  the  British  Government 
promised  to  grant  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  of  ^250,000  for  the 
carriage  of  the  Eastern  mails,  a  step  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  Government  intends  to 
avail  itself  of  and  encourage  the  new  line.  While  it  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation 
that  the  East  and  the  West  should  thus  be  brought  into  closer  and  more  rapid  coinmunicatiou, 
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yet  there  is  not  wanting  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  can  not  look  at  the  question 
without  feeling  that  somehow  an  enemy  ha^  drawn  a  step  nearer  to  our  gates.  England  has 
at  present  only  one  Hong-Kong  in  the  East,  and  the  opinion  is  generally  entertained  among 
her  people  that  as  the  tendency  of  her  Eastern  trade  is  toward  the  eastward,  another  post  to 
the  east  of  Hong-Kong  ought  to  be  obtained.  When,  therefore,  England  in  April,  1885,  sud- 
denly occupied  Port  Hamilton,  this  fact  occurred  to  our  mind  in  connection  with  her  action ; 
but  to  our  surprise  she  evacuated  the  post  last  year,  leaving  us  wr^iped  in  the  mistiest  douU 
as  to  her  intentions.  The  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line,  however,  recalls  to  our  mind 
the  former  hypothesis,  and  causes  us  to  speculate  whether  now  her  desire  and  intention  are  to 
acquire  a  good  position  nearer  to  herself  which  shall  form  the  center  of  her  trade  in  the  East 
It  does  not  require  a  vivid  imagination  to  conjecture  that  ere  long  politics  in  the  East  will  be 
subjected  to  significant  movements.  Hitherto  any  action  taken  by  England  to  the  eastward 
of  Hong-Kong  was  just  so  much  the  more  distant  from  London.  Now  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  The  farther  the  center  of  English  trade  in  the  East  is  moved  eastward  the  nearer  it  b 
to  England.  Yokohama  was  farther  from  England  than  our  chief  port  is  now  by  just  the 
distance  between  Yokohama  and  Jiong-Kong.  Yokohama  is  now  1,356  miles  nearer  to 
England  than  Hong-Kong.  The  workings  of  nature  are  not  infrequently  interfered  with  by 
the  hand  of  man,  but  we  can  not  recall  any  instance  in  which  geographical  cooditioos  hare 
been  so  completely  reversed.  In  effect  we  have  been  moved  1,300  miles  away  Irom  Hoog- 
Kong,  a  fact  which  all  who  are  interested  in  commerce  in  the  East  would  do  well  to  ponder 
over  and  rule  their  actions  by.  The  opening  of  the  Canadian  PaciBc  route  will  entail  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  British  Pacific  squadron,  and  by  this  measure  the  power  of 
England  in  the  East  will  be  greatly  increased  and  rendered  capable  of  actions  which  may 
surprise  many  people. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  cotton-spinning  mills  in  Japan  number  21,  although  only  19  are  in 
working  order  at  present.  According  to  official  returns  the  following  is  the 
number  of  spindles,  material  employed,  etc.,  in  September  last: 

Nmnber  of  spindles 7i»5^ 

Amount  of  ginned  cotton  nsed me...  ii7»674 

Amount  of  rolls  manufactured me...  101,836,360 

Amount  of  coal  consumed.. kin...  1,836,111 

Number  of  workmen 24,700 

Number  of  work-women .- 35^623 

Average  price  of  cotton  per  48  kwamme  (English  No.  1 6,  domestic  juban)...  .yen....  10^-09)^ 

The  latest  returns  (1884)  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
show  that  there  were  1,185  silk  manufactories  in  Japan^  employing  4,158  men 
and  40,138  women.  Of  the  manufactories  496  were  in  Nagans  prefecture, 
province  of  Shinshin,  and  255  in  the  Gifu  prefecture,  province  of  Mine. 

As  regards  the  rates  of  wages,  the  following  table  may  be  accepted  as 
approximately  correct: 

Cents  per  day. 

Carpenters • 40  to  60 

Plasters 45  ^  5<^ 

Roofers 651075 

Cartmen 35  to  45 

Wood-cutters « 501070 

Pi^r-hangers .xv>. t  30  to  60 
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Cents  per  day. 

Slooe-ctitters.. 60  to  70 

Blacksmiths 40  to  50 

Fkinters 25  to  35 

Coolies 20  to  30 

Gardeners .■ 25  to  50 

Up-country  unskilled  labor  is  obtainable  at  from  5  to  10  cents  a  day. 
Artisans  obtain  from  20  to  30  cents. 

The  usual  hours  of  labor  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  in  summer,  and  from 
7  a,  m.  to  5  p.  m.  in  winter,  but  at  least  three  hours  a  day  may  be  deducted 
for  meals  and  rest,  the  actual  working  hours  being  reduced  to  eight  hours  per 
day  in  siunmer  and  seven  hours  in  winter. 

IRRIGATION  AND   FARMING. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  Latham  on 
irrigation  and  farming  in  Japan : 

The  rain-fall  is  exceedingly  heavy,  vaiying  according  to  locality  from  60  to  100  inches 
annually.  Along  the  ocean  shores,  on  the  alluvial  plains,  the  average  amount  of  precipitation 
is  aboat  60  inches.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ranges  it  is  70  to  75,  and  on  the  great  mount- 
ain sides  it  will  reach  100  inches.  It  may  seem  strange  to  us  of  Europe  and  America  that 
any  irrigation  should  be  found  necessary  or  useful  with  such  a  rain-fall,  but  such  b  the  fact. 
In  times  so  far  back  that  no  record  is  found  irrigation  was  practiced  in  Japan,  and  as  months 
have  become  years,  and  years  continue,  that  system  has  spread  from  one  end  of  the  Empire 
to  the  other.  TTie  Government  records  show  decrees  of  the  Emperor  Sinjin,  who  reigned  in 
the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  regulating  irrigation,  and  his  son  and  successor  ordered 
the  construction  of  Soo  irrigating  canals  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  This  system  is  in 
nniversal  use  on  the  great  plains  that  border  the  seas,  in  the  great  valleys,  and  on  the  hill  and 
moimtain  sides.  In  all  parts  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  foot-hills,  at  the  sources  and  along 
the  line  of  the  streams,  there  are  immense  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  water  in  the  rain 
season.  By  this  means  the  overflow  of  the  lower  lands  in  the  wet  months  is  to  some  extent, 
prevented,  and  the  siipply  in  the  dry  months  is  supplemented,  llie  ditches  for  irrigation  are 
always  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  means  of  drainage  when  there  is  an  excess  of  rain.  By  this 
means  the  suj^ly  of  water  to  the  farmer  is  equalized  through  the  whole  year.  Another 
necessary  result  is  accomplished.  The  health  of  the  irrigated  districts  for  plants  and  people 
is  conserved.  Drainage  for  these  purposes  is  just  as  important  in  any  country  as  irrigation. 
The  Japanese  system  is  perfect  in  three  important  particulars,  viz:  Storage  of  water,  distribu- 
tion of  water  to  the  land,  and  the  drainage  of  the  irrigated  land. 

That  irrigation  has  been  proved  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  is  shown  by  the  enormous 
crop  rate  throughout  the  whole  Empire.  It  is  withm  bounds  to  say  that  a  Japanese  farmer 
raises  more  from  one  acre  of  his  land  than  a  California  farmer  does  from  five  acres.  It  is 
true  that  much  of  the  land  in  Japan  has  two  crops  a  year,  one  in  summer  and  one  in  winter. 
In  many  places  in  Japan  the  soil  has  yielded  two  crops  a  year  for  two  thousand  years,  and  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil  is  greater  now  than  ever.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
result  of  land  ''skinning''  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring  a  piece  of  land  will  be  sown  to  rice,  which  b  the  great  staple  crop.  The 
rice  is  harvested  in  October^  with  an  average  crop  rate  of  50 bushels  to  the  acre;  and  right  on 
the  heels  of  the  reaper  follows  the  spade  and  mattock  preparmg  the  land  for  a  crop  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  rye.  These  latter  crops  are  sown  in  October  and  November,  and  are  harvested  in 
April  or  May,  with  an  average  crop  rate  of  40  bushels  of  wheat  and  rye  and 
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barley  to  the  acre.  In  order  to  maintain  through  hundreds  of  years  such  a  crop  rate,  fatBizk 
tion  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  fact,  it  is  the  great  problem  for  the  fanner  to  s6he> 
Unlike  American  and  £un^)ean  countries,  the  farmer  in  Japan  has  no  bam>yard  fieitilizer. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  used  mainly  for  purposes  of  packing.  Under  these  dmrnistanccs  tbe 
question  of  fertilizers  is  of  the  first  importance.  Experience  has  taught  the  Japanese  that 
irrigation  is  an  important  means  of  fertilization.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  irrigated  knds 
only  require  about  two-thirds  as  much  fertilization  as  non-irrigated  lands.  As  an  eTidence  of 
what  thorough  tillage  combined  with  irrigation  and  drainage  has  done  it  needs  only  to  be 
stated  that  J^pan  has  under  tillage  only  12,000,000  acres;  that  from  these  l2,oooyooo  acres 
38,000,000  people  are  clothed  and  fed.  More  than  this, 40,000,000  pounds  of  tea,silk  to  the 
value  of  several  milli<m  dollars,  and  lai^  quantities  of  tobacco  and  rice  are  annually  ex- 
ported. Such  results  speak  more  than  volumes  of  what  thorough  tillage,  supplemented  by 
irrigation,  can  do  even  in  a  country  with  from  60  to  100  inches  of  rain-&ll. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  conclude  this  report  without 
referring  to  a  custom  which  has  enjoyed  immunity  so  long  as  seemingly  to 
be  regarded  as  a  law.  This  custom  is  not  confined  to  Japan.  It  has  its 
votaries  in  Europe,  but  it  is  because  the  number  is  increasing  in  Japan  that 
I  desire  to  direct  special  attention  to  it.  I  frequently  see  in  the  markets  of 
this  port  American  brands  on  merchandise  that  never  was  in  America. 
These  brands  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  ready  and  prompt 
sales  of  th&  merchandise  they  cover.  It  is  time  for  an  end  to  be  put  to  such 
an  infamous  fraud  and  imposition.  It  is  a  deceptive  misrepresentation  of 
American  industries  and  a  gross  and  palpable  wrong  practiced  upon  Amer- 
ican manufacturers.  If  a  certain  brand  or  the  name  of  a  certain  manufact- 
urer becomes  popular  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  long  before  the  brand 
and  name  is  seen  on  packages  of  merchandise  made  in  Japan  or  imported 
from  Europe,  offered  here  either  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Some  of  the  Japanese 
merchants  are  quick  to  see  the  advantage  of  utilizing  such  means  and  un- 
scrupulous enough  to  do  it. 

A  nation  that  is  demanding,  with  so  much  reason,  the  rights  of  imdis- 
puted  sovereignty  should  incorporate  in  its  code  of  laws  a  provision  against 
this  wholesale  counterfeiting  now  going  on  within  its  borders  and  by  its 
subjects.  I  submit  the  great  injustice  being  done  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  importance  of  arresting  this  larceny  of  American 
brain. — Osaka,  ]atas,  I?e^em^er  16,  iSSS. 

T.  IL  JERNIGAN, 

Cansu/, 


GOVERNMENT  SALARIES  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  salaries  paid  to  functionaries  in 
Switzerland  are  not  relatively  higher  than  the  wages  of  the  people  at  large. 
Information  recently  published  shows  that  the  highest  Government  officials 
are  paid  salaries  which  seem  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  compen- 
sation accorded  for  like  services  in  the  neighboring  monarchies  or  in  repub- 
lican France. 
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Each  of  the  seven  members  of  the  federal  council  which  constitutes  in 
i  te  collective  capacity  the  executive  authority  of  Switzerland  receives  a  salary 
of  ^2,400  a  year.  The  president  of  this  council  who  holds  his  ofl&ce  only  a 
single  year,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  styled  president  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion but  is  invested  with  no  more  ample  authority  than  his  six  colleagues,  is 
allowed  ^300  in  addition  for  the  so-called  "expenses  of  representation,"  that 
is,  for  entertainments  and  kindred  purposes.  In  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  year  i888  the  sum  of  ^17,100  is  the  only  provision  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  executive  department. 

Small  as  the  remuneration  of  these  officials  appears  it  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  provided  by  the  law  of  1848,  which  gave  the  president  6,000 
francs  and  each  of  the  other  members  of  council  5,000  francs  a  year.  Ten 
years  later  the  above  sums  were  raised  to  10,000  and  8,500  francs,  respectively, 
at  which  point  they  remained  till  the  present  rate  was  established. 

The  Conseil  des  Etats,  corresponding  to  our  Senate  and  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  canton,  is  paid  by  the  sovereign  states  of  whose  repre- 
sentatives it  consists.  Its  members  receive  at  most  20  francs  for  each  day's 
attendance,  while  others  are  allowed  only  6  francs.  As  members  of  joint 
committees,  however,  they  receive  additional  compensation. 

The  members  of  the  national  council  elected  by  universal  suffrage  receive 
20  francs  for  each  day's  actual  attendance.  Before  1874,  when  a  new  Swiss 
constitution  was  adopted,  they  received  12  francs  a  day  and  mileage  of  150 
francs  for  each  league  traveled  in  repairing  to  and  returning  from  the  assigns. 
This  mileage  is  still  paid  by  the  Confederation. 

In  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  for  next  year  the  following  sums  are 
provided  for  the  compensation  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Federal  Congress : 

Conseil  des  Etats  (Senate),  salaries  and  mileage  of  committees,  10,000 
francs ;  salary  and  mileage  of  translator,  3,000  francs ;  service,  2,500  francs ; 
total  15,500  francs. 

National  Council  (House)  salaries  and  mileage  of  members  and  members 
of  committes,  200,000  francs;  translator,  3,000  francs;  service,  3,000 
francs ;  total,  206,000  francs. 

Accordingly,  the  entire  outlay  of  Switzerland  next  year  for  its  executive 
and  legislative  department  will  be  no  more  than  ^61,000,  a^  modest  sum  even 
for  a  country  of  less  than  3,000,000  inhabitants.  — Basle,  January  io^  1888. 

GEORGE  GIFFORD, 

Consul. 
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SHIPPING   OWNED    IN    THE   NEWCASTLE   DISTRICT. 


The  publication  of  the  latest  volume  of  TumbulPs  Shipping  Register  enables  a  ceasu»  to 
be  made  of  vessels  owned  in  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Below  is  given  a  stale- 
ment  of  vessels  registered  in  some  ports  within  this  consular  district: 


Portt. 

SaHins 
vesaeb. 

Steamers. 

Newcastle « 

88 
8a 
34 

3SS 

North  Shields ~ « ^ ^ ^ 

aS9 

South  Shields « « 

57 

Total 

204 
7« 
J5 

671 

Sunderland. 

366 

West  Hartlepool  and  Hartlepool. 

233 

Grand  total.. 

290 

1,170 

Middlesbrough  shows  87  vesseb,  the  division  in  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  not  being  given. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  over  1,200  steamers  are  owned  in  six  ports  of  this  con- 
sular district.  This  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great  trade  which  centers  here,  and 
which  extends  over  the  whole  world.  It  is  also  interesting  in  showing  how  rapidly  steam  b 
superseding  sail  in  the  trade  of  the  world. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  MarcA  /,  /SS8. 

JASPER  SMITH, 

COHSU/. 


INFORMATION    OFFICES   OF   ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 


The  offices  of  information,  created  recently  abroad,  work  with  regularity  in  the  principal 
capitals,  and  the  effect  of  their  propaganda  are  being  felt  in  Europe.  Provided  with  neces- 
sary elements  they  are  able  to  give  whatever  information  is  required  respecting  the  Republic. 
Numerous  newspapers  and  periodicals  publish  the  details  transmitted  to  them  by  the  offices, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  European  publication  which  does  not  make 
known  our  progress  to  the  public.  A  telegraphic  service  in  Paris,  in  charge  of  the  inspector 
of  the  offices  of  information,  transmits  to  them  and  to  the  European  press  all  important  news 
respecting  our  country.  For  the  first  time  our  products  appear  in  the  exhibitions  which  are  so 
frequently  held  in  the  old  world.  Every  office  has  a  collection  of  specimens,  and  is  under 
obligation  to  send  it  to  these  exhibitions,  in  which  we  have  obtained  first  prizes.  The  offices 
of  information  are  visited  by  numerous  persons  who  desire  to  come  to  this  country  to  do 
business  with  it,  and  in  many  of  the  offices  there  is  not  a  sufficient  staff  to  give  the  verbal  and 
written  information  sought,  so  great  is  the  increasing  demand  for  it  In  connectkm  with  these 
offices,  and  to  demonstrate  the  riches  of  the  Argentine  soil,  a  permanent  museum  of  products 
has  been  created  in  this  capital  in  which  will  be  collected  and  classified  scientifically  all  the 
raw  material  and  those  of  the  first  and  second  extraction  which  are  found  or  prepared  in  the 
cotmtry,  and  the  studies  will  be  made  of  them  which  are  necessary  for  proving  their  merits. 
The  organization  given  to  this  institution  meets  all  the  exigencies  of  science  and  progress;  the 
museum  will  comprise  the  mineral,  v^etable,  and  animal  products  of  all  the  |xtmnces  and 
natural  territories,  the  similar  foreign  products,  and  the  wrappers  and  labels  used  for  them, 
respectively.  Having  regard  to  the  high  importance  of  this  museum  some  ground  belonging 
to  the  nation  has  been  made  use  of  for  constructing  a  special  edifice  where  it  can  be  per- 
manently installed,  and  which  will  be  within  reach  of  all  who  wish  to  study  the  riches  of  the 
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Republic,  l^e  executive  power  has  taken  the  necessary  measures  for  making  the  museum  an 
establishment  which,  by  its  practical  services,  may  promote  the  natural  interests  by  making 
known,  in  the  most  eloquent  manner,  how  great  may  be  the  development  of  industry  amon^ 
us  in  making  use  of  the  riches  of  our  territory.  The  administrative  part  of  the  museum, 
which  contains  the  bases  of  its  complete  and  perpetual  preservation,  has  been  carefully  for- 
mulated, and  the  plan  of  the  work  is  being  carried  out  all  over  the  Republic— />*««•  Fresi' 
detWs  message. 


RAILROADS  IN  YUCATAN. 


One  of  the  best  built  railroads  in  Yucatan  is  that  owned  by  the  brothers 
Rudolfo  and  Olegario  G.  Canton^  and  named  the  Merida and  Peto  Railroad; 
and  as  it  may  be  considered  a  typical  road  of  Yucatan  a  general  description 
of  it  may  be  of  use. 

Its  concession  was  consummated  May  27,  18781  and  the  first  rail  laid  a 
year  later.  The  road  is  of  3  feet  gauge,  well  built,  and  ballasted  for  the  most 
part.  The  rails  are  of  Bessemer  steel  (Jmrchased  in  England),  weighing  40 
pounds  to  the  yard,  and  resting  upon  sleepers  of  "chu  cum,"  a  very  hard 
wood,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  lignum  vitae.  These  ties,  or  sleepers,  are  placed 
2  feet  apart,  fifteen  to  the  rail  length.  The  locomotives  are  four  in  number, 
all  purchased  in  the  United  States.  Five  passenger  cars  are  now  in  use. 
Twenty-two  box  and  platform  freight  cars  carry  the  bulk  of  the  traffic. 

Upon  the  line  of  the  6Z  kilometers  now  in  actual  operation  there  are  eight 
suitable  and  thrifty  looking  stations,  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  well  cared  for, 
and  very  neat  in  appearance. 

The  cost  of  constructing  a  road-bed  in  Yucatan  is  materially  lessened  by 
the  level  land  surface.  I  know  of  but  one  nattiral  depression  necessitating  a 
fill  of  over  25  feet  upon  any  of  the  five  railroads  in  Yucatan.  The  rocky 
plane  that  for  the  most  part  covers  the  populated  portion  of  Yucatan  is  of 
recent  formation,  being  of  soft,  calcareous  rock,  and  in  traversing  it  the  road 
builders  sometimes  find  themselves  literally  breaking  through,  the  percolating 
waters  and  other  causes  combining  to  form  caves  or  ''cenotes"  of  varying 
magnitude,  and  covered  with  a  crust  of  various  degrees  of  thickness  and 
strength. 

The  above-described  Merida  and  Peto  Railroad  has  just  had  to  grapple 
with  and  overcome  a  difficulty  of  this  nature.  While  cutting  the  road 
through  a  small  hill  near  the  station  of  Hunabchen  a  blast  suddenly  opened 
the  mouth  of  a  gulf  beneath,  which  luckily  prqved  to  be  comparatively  small 
and  shallow,  and  with  much  labor  was  filled  sufficiently  to  allow  the  work  to 
proceed. 

I  have  collated  the  following  data  concerning  the  railroads  of  Yucatan. 
The  amount  expended  can,  of  course,  be  considered  as  only  approximately 
correct.  Various  reasons  make  it  an  impossibility  to  obtain  the  exact  figures 
in  dollars  and  cents. — Merida,  Yucatan,  February  75-,  1888, 

EDWARD  H.  THOMPSON, 
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MANUFACTURE  OF   GLASS  BOTTLES  IN   GERMANY. 


Within  this  consular  district,  about  5  miles  from  the  city  of  DUsseldorf, 
I  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  base  of  a  low  range  of  hills,  is  located  the 
lass  bottle  manufactory  of  Ferd.  Heye,  of  Gerresheim,  claimed  to  be  the 
argest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world  owned  and  operated  by  one 
idividual.  Its  convenience  for  obtaining  supplies  is  second  to  none ;  two 
Qes  of  railroad,  Jx)th  owned  by  the  German  Government,  pass  the  establish- 
«nt,  one  line  leading  direct  into  the  yard. 

The  small  German  town  of  Gerresheim,  containing  about  3,000  inhabi- 
Qts,  immediately  adjoins  the  works,  the  two  being  inseparable  on  account 
*  the  mutual  interests  involved,  and  it  is  properly  said  here  that  Gerresheim 
the  glass-works,  and  the  glass-works  Gerresheim. 

Upon  the  side  hills  adjoining  the  town,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
establishment,  may  be  found  millions  of  loads  of  rich,  soft,  golden  yellow 
sand  of  the  best  quality,  while  half  a  mile  further  away,  at  another  range  of 
hills,  are  quantities  of  the  best  white  sand.  Supplies  may  be  had  for  the  cost 
of  hauling;  both  sources  are  availed  of,  and  are  considered  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  works. 

The  town  of  Gerresheim  is  located  on  the  line  of  railroad  leading  from 
the  Rhine  to  Berlin,  via  Barmen  and  Elberfeld.  The  section  passing  the 
glass  factory  is  said  to  be  the  second  line  ctf  road  built  in  Germany,  the  first 
having  been  constructed  from  Nuremberg  to  Kehl,  upon  which  was  operated, 
in  1837,  the  first  engine  introduced  into  this  country. 

In  this  connection  it  is  strange  to  observe  that  while  throughout  Germany 
the  greatest  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  mat- 
ter of  good  rolling  stock,  depots,  and  lighting  and  heating  facilities,  yet  on 
the  stretch  of  road  between  Gerresheim  and  Elberfeld  the  crossing  of  the 
hills  is  still  accomplished,  as  it  originally  was  fifty  years  ago,  by  means  of 
stationary  engines  and  cables. 
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BUILDINGS  AND   GROUNDS. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  works  in  actual  use  cover  an  area  of 
about  60  acres.  The  grounds  are  laid  off  in  divisions,  squares,  and  streets, 
and  are  properly  graded  and  paved  where  necessary.  Parks  are  arranged  foi 
the  storage  of  bottles,  and  tracks  constructed  for  the  transportation  of  mate- 
rial and  for  other  purposes.  The  buildings  are  modem  in  appearance,  many 
in  number,  and  are  constructed  in  a  substantial  manner  of  brick,  stone,  and 
cement.  The  smoke-stacks,  or  large  brick  cupolas,  are  ten  in  number,  with 
an  average  height  of  100  feet,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  village  of  spires. 
The  grounds  are  entirely  surrounded  by  a  heavy  brick  wall,  and  watchmen 
are  stationed  at  the  gate  and  other  exposed  points,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
go  through  the  place  without  permission  or  unaccompanied  by  a  guide. 

Adjoining  the  works,  and  within  the  inclosure  of  a  large  park  laid  out 
into  squares  and  streets,  are  built  about  400  dwelling-houses,  two  stories  in 
height,  uniform  in  color  and  appearance,  provided  as  homes  for  those  of  the 
employes  who  desire  to  occupy  them  at  a  low  rent.  Two,  and  sometimes 
three,  families  occupy  a  house.  A  small  garden  adjoins  each,  shade  trees 
are  scattered  over  the  place,  and  the  whole,  being  neatly  paved,  drained,  and 
kept  in  perfect  order,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small  village.  Those  who 
occupy  the  houses  are  furnished  fuel  and  light  at  cost  prices,  and  everything 
is  done  to  make  them  contented.  Watchmen  are  stationed  through  the 
streets,  regular  rules  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  other  matters  are  enforced, 
and  the  best  order  at  all  times  prevails.  At  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the 
park,  near  the  main  gate,  surrounded  by  about  two  acres  of  ground  neatly 
laid  out  with  walks,  flower-beds,  etc.,  stands  the  plain  and  unpretentious 
cottage  home  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Heye.  It  is  two  stories  high,  the  outside 
being  similar  to  the  other  buildings,  and  the  interior  is  well  but  plainly  fur- 
nished, without  any  attempt  at  display — about  the  same  as  a  neat  American 
cottage  home. 

AT  THE  WORKS. 

I  made  a  visit  by  appointment  to  the  works  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  met 
at  the  station  by  Mr.  Heye,  and  was  conducted  to  the  office  building  near 
the  main  gate,  where  I  observed  in  the  different  rooms  about  twenty  clerks 
employed,  from  general  appearance,  with  the  greatest  system  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  several  duties.  I  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  chief  oflS- 
cials  through  the  establishment.  I  may  add  here  that  the  main  office  building 
is  connected  by  telephone  with  the  cities  of  Diisseldorf  and  Cologne,  and  by 
special  telegraph  wire  to  the  main  office  in  Diisseldorf,  thus  virtually  having 
communication  by  means  of  the  cable  with  the  entire  business  world. 

CAPACITY  OF  THE   WORKS. 

The  capacity  of  the  works  is  about  300,000  bottles  per  day,  but  at  the 
present  time,  and  usually,  the  number  of  bottles  made  daily  averages  about 
200,000.     A  good  share  of  the  work  under  present  contracts  is  for  the  Amer- 
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ican  market.  For  a  year  or  two  past  the  orders  from  America  were  small,  but 
since  the  ist  of  January  the  shipments  have  increased  until  they  amount  at 
the  present  time  to  300,000  to  500,000  bottles  weekly,  which  are  invoiced  at 
the  Dilsseldorf  consulate  consigned  to  dealers  in  New  York,  Saint  Louis,  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  in  bills  of  about  1,000  gross  each. 

Formerly  the  wine  merchants  imported  their  Rhine  and  Moselle  wines  in 
bottles,  but  some  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the  transaction  has  prompted 
them  to  buy  their  wine  in  bulk,  ship  the  bottles  separately,  and  do  the  bot- 
tling in  America. 

KIND   OF   BOTTLES* MADE. 

The  different  varieties  of  bottles  made  at  this  establishment  number  now 
about  s,ooo,  which  may  be  said  to  include  nearly  every  kind  and  shape  of 
bottle  in  existence.  Here  I  found  all  the  different  kinds  of  mineral-water 
bottles  so  common  in  use  in  America,  from  the  egg-shaped  soda  through  the 
list,  and  also  in  white  glass  ware,  with  fancy  glass  stoppers,  all  the  varieties 
that  are  in  use  in  the  drug  stores.  Further  there  were  Irish  whisky,  English 
porter,  the  good  old  American  whisky,  5  to  the  gallon,  large  Spanish  wine  and 
soda  bottles,  French  champagne  of  all  kinds,  Rhine  and  Moselle  wine,  and 
in  short,  orders  filled  monthly  from  North  and  South  America,  England, 
Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  even  remote  places,  for  all  kinds, 
varieties,  and  colors  in  existence.  Shipments,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
trade,  being  made  with  breakage  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  purchaser.  It 
was  shown  by  the  books  that  a  London  firm  had  ordered  annually  for  years 
past  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  of  a  certain  kind  of  mineral-water  bottle  for 
mineral  water  procured  from  German  springs  and  shipped  from  London  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

SAMPLE  ROOMS. 

I  next  visited,  in  one  of  the  large  buildings,  the  sample  rooms,  consisting 
of  two,  each  about  20  feet  square,  the  walls  fitted  up  with  shelves  con- 
taining about  10,000  to  15,000  bottles,  all  arranged  according  to  size,  num- 
ber, and  quality,  and  properly  labeled,  with  the  number  of  the  mold  also 
noted.  The  samples  included  duplicates  of  all  bottles  made  at  the  works, 
besides  a  complete  set  of  samples  of  foreign  manufacture,  such  as  those  from 
the  glass-works  of  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  My  guide 
handed  me  from  the  shelves  bottles  made  at  the  glass-works  of  Baltimore,  Md. , 
and  with  them  the  same  character  of  bottle  made  at  Gerresheim.  The  main 
points  in  difference  would  be  readily  observed,  the  principal  one  being  the 
seam  always  found  running  up  the  side  of  the  American  bottle  and  marring 
its  appearance,  which  by  the  manner  of  blowing  was  obviated  here,  and  the 
claim  made  that  the  American  bottle  was  inferior  in  that  and  other  respects. 
The  sample  room  was  interesting  with  its  thousands  of  bottles  labeled  and 
arranged  in  perfect  order  as  to  size  and  color,  the  room  being  under  the 
charge  of  one  person,  who  is  held  responsible  for  its  care  and  appearance. 
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MOLD  ROOM. 

In  another  side  of  the  same  building  was  located  the  moid  room.  This 
room,  always  kept  locked,  is  about  20  feet  wide  by  60  feet  long,  arranged 
with  shelves  upon  which  are  placed  in  regular  order  the  molds  of  diflTerent 
kinds  and  sizes.  Besides,  on  the  floor,  in  rows  up  and  down  the  middle,  I 
observed  molds  of  all  kinds  placed  according  to  size  and  number.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  labels  and  arrangement  of  the  great  number  of  molds  in  the 
room  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  order  and  regularity,  and  rendering 
it  an  easy  matter  to  select  from  out  the  number  any  design  wanted  without 
trouble  or  delay. 

LIGHTING  OF  THE  WORKS. 

The  entire  place  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  electric  light,  so  common 
in  America,  is  fast  finding  its  way  through  this  entire  country,  and  on  one's 
travels  it  may  be  seen  at  all  the  railway  stations  and  also  at  most  of  the  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  any  note.  It  is  claimed  that  at  this  time 
there  are  about  250,000  electric  lights  in  use  in  Germany  alone.  Chiefly 
American  patents  and  American  agencies  have  been  established  all  over 
Europe,  the  headquarters  of  the  Edison  system,  doing  a  thriving  business, 
located  at  Antwerp  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Dyer,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  owner  of  this  glass  factory,  with  an  eye  to  future  business,  purchased 
a  most  complete  outfit  for  lighting  the  entire  place  from  a  dealer  in  Cologne, 
at  a  cost  of  about  10,000  marks,  the  plant  having  a  capacity  for  not  only 
the  works,  but  the  village  of  Gerresheim  adjoining.  The  main  railroad 
station  of  the  town  is  located  at  the  gate  of  the  works.  The  lights  are  fur- 
nished the  Government  for  the  station  use  at  a  compensation  sufficient  to 
pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  whole  investment,  and,  at  a  later  period,  when  it  is 
expected  the  town  will  avail  itsdf  of  the  convenience,  it  will  be  a  good  pay- 
ing investment,  in  addition  to  the  lighting  of  the  establishment,  which  will 
then  be  obtained  free  of  cost. 

SUPPLY  OF  COAL. 

The  glass  factory  at  Gerresheim  is  very  fortunate  in  its  location  as  to  the 
supplies  for  its  purposes.  The  greatest  quantity  of  sand  is  within  a  few 
hundred  yards.  A  small  adjoining  town  furnishes  its  labor,  and  the  coal- 
mines of  Westphalia,  in  the  neighborhood,  supply  the  required  coal  at  a  low 
price,  which  is  an  important  item.  Within  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr,  beginning 
at  a  point  2  or  3  miles  from  Gerresheim,  and  running  a  hundred  miles  on 
farther  north  and  east,  are  to  be  found  extensive  and  never-failing  coal-mines 
of  western  Germany,  called  the  "Westphalia  Mines.*'  The  production  last 
year  amounted  to  about  27,000,000  tons,  the  largest  consumers  being  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds  so  thickly  scattered  over  the 
western  section  of  Germany.  The  coal  used  by  the  glass-works  is  brought 
down  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr  and  Gerresheim,  switched  off"  on  a  side  track, 
and  carried  direct  into  the  yard  of  the  works  at  a  small  advance  over  prices 
at  the  mines.  When  surprise  is  manifested  at  bottles  being  manufactured  so 
cheap  that  they  can  be  transported  to  the  United  States,  freight^duty,  apd 
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breakage  allowed,  and  sold  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  home  industries, 
it  maybe  explained  by  the  excellent  location  near  a  base  of  supplies,  exceed- 
ing low  price  of  labor,  and  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  conductors 
of  the  enterprise  avoiding  strikes  or  any  interruption  in  the  steady  and 
r^ular  course  of  business. 

NUMBER  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYES. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  entire  works  vary  from  1,800  to 
3,000,  in  which  are  never  less  than  the  former  number,  including  many 
female  employes,  the  entire  number  varying  according  to  the  contracts  to  be 
filled  and  work  on  hand.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  women  employed 
in  this  country,  even  in  the  most  menial  street  service;  but  at  the  glass-works 
their  occupation  seemed  to  be  confined  principally  to  the  packing  depart- 
ment and  cleaning  and  clearing  up  the  yard. 

In  three  or  four  of  the  large  buildings  the  furnaces  are  kept  steadily  going, 
and  the  blowing  of  bottles  continued  night  and  day.  The  men  who  perform 
this  class  of  work,  considered  the  most  important  in  the  establishment,  num- 
ber alone  about  400,  and  are  paid  by  the  piece,  or  according  to  the  number 
of  bottles  made.  Each  workman  has  one  apprentice  allotted  to  him  to  learn 
the  trade  and  as  his  assistant,  and  the  bottles  are  all  specially  marked  to  show 
by  which^t  of  workmen  made. 

The  men  are  assured  steady  employment,  prompt  pay,  and  they  appear 
to  be  perfectly  contented  and  healthy.  They  all  live  in  either  the  Heye 
village  or  at  the  town  of  Gerresheim  adjoining.  If  their  houses  belong  to 
Mr.  Heye  they  are  charged  a  small  rent,  about  4  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
building,  not  including  the  ground,  which  is  charged  against  their  weekly 
pay.  The  clothing  of  the  employ^  is  coarse,  but  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  the  food  simple,  consisting  of  beer,  bread,  cofiee,  tea,  cheese,  and 
vegetables,  with  meat  about  once  a  week.  Their  contentment  is  due 
to  the  agreeable  social  conditions  among  themselves;  the  absence  of 
real,  suffering,  steady  employment,  and  ignorance  of  the  world  that  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  quiet  village.  The  pay  is  small,  but  the  cost  of 
living  with  them  is  also  comparatively  light.  The  highest  daily  pay  of  the 
blowers  averages  from  3^  to  5  marks  (87  cents  to  |i.2o).  The  furnaces  that 
are  kept  going  at  night  are  run  by  three  sets  of  hands,  who  divide  up  the 
time  and  keep  the  work  steady  for  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  The 
excellent  lighting  of  the  establishment  by  electricity  admits  of  the  work  being 
carried  forward  without  interruption,  and  ordinary  employes  are  required  to 
perform  about  eleven  and  one-half  hours  labor  each  day,  going  to  work  at  6 
o'clock  a.  m.  and  working  until  7.30  p.  m.,  with  an  allowance  of  one  hour 
for  dinner,  and  both  morning  and  afternoon  half  an  hour  for  beer,  cofi*ee,  etc. 
The  wages  of  apprentices  are  about  50  pfennigs  (i2j^  cents)  per  day  for  the 
first  year,  with  a  slight  increase  each  year;  the  women  generally  not  over  2 
marks  (48  cents);  other  employes  from  ij^  to  3  marks  per  day,  according 
to  the  special  class  of  work  engaged  upon ;  2j^  marks  being  about  the  aver- 
age pay  of  general  employes.  ^  t 
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STORAGE   PACKING. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  yard,  against  the  heavy  bricks  walls,  open  sheds 
are  constructed  where  the  packing  is  chiefly  done,  and  in  the  open  squares 
of  the  yard,  between  the  streets,  parks  for  storage  are  well  laid  out  and 
graded.  Some  5,000,000  or  more  bottles  are  generally  on  storage  in  the 
yard,  piled  in  perfect  order,  the  whole  presenting  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  an  ordnance  yard  with  its  storage  of  shot  and  shell.  Sizes  and  qualities 
are  arranged  together,  and  necessary  wooden  signs  stationed  at  the  head  of 
each  pile. 

The  Government  railroad  runs  through  the  yard,  and  shipments  for  Ger- 
many are  packed  loosely  in  the  cars  with  straw,  bottles  for  export  being  in 
sacks;  no  charge  is  made  against  the  employes  for  breakage.  The  yard  has 
the  necessary  supply  of  trucks,  cars,  and  well-laid  tracks  for  all  conveniences. 
The  packing  for  export  is  done  under  the  large  side  sheds,  mostly  by  women ; 
coarse  canvas  is  used  for  sacks,  containing  i  gross,  an4  it  is  remarkable  to 
s^  with  what  dexterity  in  this  packing  process  each  bottle  is  wrapped  in  a 
small  bunch  of  straw — layers  made  of  i  dozen,  with  straw  between — the 
whole  sewed  up,  making  an  oval  compact  bundle  that  can  be  handled  roughly 
without  much  danger  of  breakage,  and  all  without  the  aid  of  machinery  of 
any  kind.  ^ 

BOTTLE   BLOWING. 

As  is  the  usual  custom  in  all  bottle  making,  the  heated  material  is  taken 
from  the  furnace  on  the  end  of  an  iron  pipe  or  tube  placed  in  the  mold  by 
the  apprentice,  and  then  the  process  of  blowing  into  shape  follows ;  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  points,  however,  is  that  the  rod  or  pipe  is  repeatedly 
turned  by  the  workman  during  the  process  of  blowing  or  formation  of  the 
bottle,  which  gives  it  a  perfectly  smooth  and  complete  appearance  when 
done,  and  avoids  the  ugly  seams  or  ridges  often  seen  up  the  sides  of  bottles 
of  American  manufacture. 

I  inquired  particularly  on  this  point,  and  was  informed  that  the  workmen 
in  American  and  English  shops  refuse,  for  some  reason,  to  perform  this 
special  extra  labor  of  turning  the  bottle  in  the  mold,  which  the  employ^ 
here,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  are  obliged  to  do,  and,  therefore, 
for  that  special  reason  the  bottles  are  claimed  to  be  superior  to  American 
manufacture,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  they  were  in  general  appear- 
ance. When  completed  they  are  carried  by  boys,  three  at  a  time,  on  a 
forked  iron  rod  to  the  cooling-ovens,  and  not  exposed  to  the  air,  for  three 
days,  that  being  the  time  allowed  for  cooling. 

The  furnace  heat,  which  does  the  melting  of  the  material,  is  produced  by 
gas  and  not  by  coal.  Adjoining  the  furnaces  are  large  arched  pits  sunk 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  which  gas  is  made  from  soft  Westphalia 
coal,  which  is  brought  direct  from  the  mines  into  the  yard. 

The  gas  when  made  is  stored  in  cylinders  near,  and  conveyed  by  4  to 
6-inch  pipes  direct  to,  the  furnaces  and  discharged  over  the  top  of  the  mass 
of  melted  material  into  the  blaze. 
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An  attendant  at  the  side  of  the  furnace  has  the  care  of  supplying  gas  to 
the  fires,  which  is  done  by  two  different  pipes,  let  in  with  cold  air,  to  form  a 
more  perfect  draft.  The  current  of  gas  is  changed  from  one  tube  to  the  other, 
by  means  of  a  crank  every  half  hour  regularly,  the  supply  and  quantity  of 
heat  being  simple  and  perfect.  In  my  examination  of  this  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment I  found  most  complete  gas-works  under  ground.  Only  perfect 
bottles  are  allowed  to  go  out  on  orders,  the  piles  being  carefully  assorted,  and 
defective  ones  used  over  again  as  so  much  material. 

MATERIAL  OF  WHICH  BOTTLES  ARE  COMPOSED. 

In  the  large  building  with  concrete  floor  connected  with  the  furnaces  by 
means  of  tracks  and  cars  below,  covered  passages  overhead,  is  located  the 
mixing  place  for  the  material,  and  it  is  here  prepared  for  the  furnaces. 

The  sand  is  handled  by  means  of  the  yard  car  trucks,  and  before  use  is 
burned  and  sifted.  The  material  when  prepared  is  carried  from  the  room 
by  means  of  the  oveihead  passage  in  wooden  box  tubes  direct  to  the  blowing 
furnaces  and  supplied  to  the  furnaces  through  small  round  holes  about  1 2 
inches  in  diameter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secret  exists  in  the  composition  of  this 
mixture,  but  general  observation  only  revealed  the  use  of  burned  and  sifted 
sand,  lime,  and  sulphur  in  certain  proportions. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Heye,  the  present  owner  of  the 
large  establishment,  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  made  his  beginning  in 
life  unaided,  and  by  his  industry  and  perseverance  brought  to  great  propor- 
tions this  well-known  factory  that  bears  his  name.  He  laid  the  foundation 
a  few  years  ago  on  the  present  site  with  a  dozen  employes  and  two  small 
buildings,  and  his  remarkable  success  is  a  parallel  to  the  success  of  Krupp, 
who,  in  like  manner,  founded  the  celebrated  Krupp  Gun  Works  at  Essen  on 
the  Ruhr.  Mr.  Heye  has  recently  received  from  the  German  Government 
the  title  of  "  Commercien  Rath' '  (adviser),  as  a  recognition  of  his  rare  business 
qualifications. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  report  a  contract  has  been  entered  into 
between  Mr.  Heye  and  the  Apollinaris  Mineral  Water  Company  for  the 
delivery  within  one  year  of  19,000,000  bottles  at  the  following  prices,  viz : 
58  marks  per  1,000  large  quarts ;  75  marks  per  1,000  small  pints,  2  per  cent, 
discount. — Dxjsseldorf,  March  20, 188S. 

D.  J.  PARTELLO, 

Qmsu/. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE  EXPORT  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 


The  results  obtained  by  the  export  society  of  this  Empire  in  extending  the 
trade  of  Austria-Hungary  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  means  by  which  these 
results  were  accomplished,  are  doubtless  of  interest  to  the  American  exporter 
and  manufacturer  as  well  as  importer,  and  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  submit 
herewith  a  synopsis  of  the  annual  report  of  this  society  for  the  year  1887, 
which  has  just  been  published. 

The  president  of  the  society  congratulates  its  members  upon  the  practical 
success  which  has  rewarded  their  efforts  since  the  organization  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  states  that  the  prominent  manufacturers  of  the  Empire  have  united 
in  a  powerful  association-,  under  the  lead  of  the  export  society,  systematically 
extending  the  trade  of  the  country  to  Dutch  and  British  India,  America, 
and  Australia,  as  well  as  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
He  proceeds  to  recite  these  efforts  in  detail,  and  reports  that  during  the  past 
year  a  commercial  agent  was  thoroughly  instructed  by  the  society  during  a 
term  of  two  months  and  was  sent  to  Yokohama  as  the  representative  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  Austrian  firms  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections 
as  well  as  effecting  sales  of  merchandise  on  behalf  of  said  firms  and  that  his 
efforts  met  with  decided  success,  and  that  within  a  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival  in  Yokohama  with  samples  of  Austrian  manufactures  large  orders 
were  received  by  the  firms  who  united  in  this  venture. 

The  report  dwells  with  particular  satisfaction  upon  the  favorable  results 
obtained  through  the  establishment  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  commercial 
agency  at  Buenos  Ayres  which  was  organized  only  about  eighteen  months 
ago.  A  sample  depot  of  Austro-Hungarian  manufactures  is  connected  with 
this  agency  and  large  orders  have  been  received  by  the  home  manufacturers. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  World's  Exposition  in  Melbourne,  to  take 
place  during  the  current  year,  and  the  report  states  that  the  invitation  of  the ' 
exposition  committee  extended  to  the  export  society  has  been  accepted  and 
that  the  requisite  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  exhibition  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  manufactures,  and  that  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  most  respon- 
sible firms  of  manufacturers  have  already  promised  to  send  their  exhibits  to 
Melbourne.  And  that,  furthermore,  in  order  to  insure  a  permanent  benefit 
to  the  exhibitors,  and  to  create  a  lasting  business  connection  between  Austria 
and  Australia,  arrangements  have  been  perfected  in  order  to  establish  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  exhibition  a  sample  depot  of  Austrian  manu- 
factures at  Melbourne. 

The  report  states  further  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  society  is 
constantly  on  the  increase  and  that  the  demand  for  the  services  of  the  society 
in  making  inquiries  abroad  and  in  granting  required  information  is  propor- 
tionately increasing.  That,  for  instance,  during  the  past  year  1,5  74  informa- 
tions were  given  to  inquiring  exporters  and  foreign  importers  upon  various 
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subjects  of  commercial  interest,  and  that  the  society  has  also  succeeded  in 
several  instances  in  making  collections  abroad  for  its  members  at  a  much 
lower  rate  of  expense  than  could  have  been  possible  by  any  private  effort  in 
this  direction. 

In  order  to  give  members  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  im- 
portant questions  of  commercial  interest,  and  to  instruct,  if  necessary,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  export  society,  monthly  meetings  were  held  during 
the  past  winter,  and  the  report  states  that  the  discussions  held  at  such  meet- 
ings and  the  lectures  delivered  proved  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  general 
purposes  and  objects  of  the  society. 

THE  ;EXP0RT  sample  depot  at  VIENNA. 

This  sample  depot  was  established  through  the  efforts  of  the  export  society, 
aided  by  the  very  effective  and  valuable  assistance  and  protection  of  the 
ministry  of  commercie,  and  contains  the  following  exhibits  or  samples  of 
Austrian  manufactures : 

1.  Metal  wares. 

2.  Machines,  tools,. wagons,  cars,  etc. 

3.  Stone,  earthen,  glass,  terra-cotta,  and  porcelain  ware. 

4.  Wooden  ware  and  furniture. 

5.  Textile  goods. 

6.  Clothing. 

7.  Leather  goods,  rubber  goods,  hair  brushes,  and  feather  goods. 

8.  Paper  and  polygraphic  products. 

9.  Notions  and  fancy  goods,  Vienna  specialties. 
♦    10.  Provisions  and  natural  products. 

11.  Chemicals. 

12.  Surgical  and  hygienic  instruments  and  implements. 

To  the  American  importer  who  buys  Vienna  specialties,  such  as  fancy 
goods,  fans,  bronze  ware,  leather  goods,  smokers*  articles,  etc.,  this  sample 
depot  is  certainly  an  important  auxiliary  in  making  his  purchases,  provided 
he  comes  to  Vienna  personally  and  does  not  confide  his  orders  exclusively 
to  brokers  and  commission  merchants.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
this  sample  depot  has  materially  aided  the  export  trade  of  this  monarchy, 
and  the  members  of  the  export  society  fully  appreciate  this  fact.  According 
to  the  statement  of  the  president,  contained  in  his  annual  report,  particular 
pains  were  taken  to  give  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  the  existence  of  this 
depot.  The  Austro-Himgarian  consuls,  stationed  in  foreign  countries,  were 
instructed  by  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  to  publish  notices  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  Vienna  sample  depot  in  the  public  journals  of  their  respective 
consular  districts.  Twenty-five  thousand  handbills,  printed  in  five  different 
languages,  were  distributed  and  posted  by  the  aid  of  these  same  consular 
officers.  In  addition  to  this  a  catalogue  of  the  sample  depot,  likewise  printed 
in  five  different  languages  and  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
several  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  represented  by  the  depot^  ouestion, 
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was  forwarded  to  the  number  of  more  than  25,000  copies  to  the  said  consular 
officers,  with  instructions  to  distribute  the  same  among  the  importing  firms 
of  their  respective  districts.* 

The  report  states,  in  conclusion,  that  more  than  two  hundred  foreign  im- 
porters examined  the  s^unple  depot  during  the  last  year,  preparatory  to 
making  their  purchases,  and  that  with  many  of  these  visitors  arrangements 
were  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  export  society  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  exhibitors  in  their  respective  localities  and  to  maintain  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  the  society  with  reference  to  the  commercial  needs  and 
demands  of  their  respective  countries. 

EXPORT  TRADE  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  TO  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  STATES. 

For  some  years  past  the  exporters  and  manufacturers  of  Austria-Hungary 
have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steamers  to  run  regu- 
larly between  Trieste  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  new  contract  to  be  entered 
into  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd  to  the  end  of  carrying  out  this  pur- 
pose has  recently  been  submitted  to  Parliament  for  approval,  and  in  case  of 
its  consummation  it  is  expected  that  thes^  steamers  will  begin  to  run  some 
time  during  the  latter  part  of  the  current  year. 

So  far  the  trade  of  this  country  with  Brazil  has  been  inconsiderable. 
During  1887  but  sixteen  ships,  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  flag,  landed  and 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro — in  all  of  15,616  tons  biurden — 14 
steamers  and  2  sailing-vessels.  The  total  export  to  this  port  under  the 
Austro-Hungarian  flag,  during  the  period  aforesaid,  represents  a  value  of 
920,288  florins. 

When  I  examined  the  details  of  this  export  trade  from  Trieste  and 
Fiume  to  Rio,  I  was  surprised  to  find  quite  a  considerable  quantity  of  floirr 
as  one  of  the  prominent  articles  of  the  list:  11,300  barrels  of  floiu:  were 
exported  from  Trieste,  and  9,108  barrels  from  Fiume,  to  Rio,  during  1887. 
By  what  strange  combination  of  commercial  possibilities  it  was  made  profit- 
able to  attempt  a  competition  on  the  part  of  Austria-Hungary  with  the 
United  States  in  the  article  of  flour  in  a  market,  so  to  say,  next  door  to  our 
wheat  fields  and  world-renowned  flour-mills,  with  the  important  factor  of 
transportation  decidedly  in  our  favor  and  against  the  Austrian  exporter,  I 
was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  only 
plausible  explanation  was  to  be  found  in  the  sadly  reduced  condition  of  our 
shipping,  a  condition  incapacitating  our  exporters  and  manufacturers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  close  proximity  of  South  American  markets  as  against  the 
European  exporter  with  a  subsidized  and  large  haerchant  marine  at  his  com- 
mand. I  found,  however,  upon  inquiry,  that  this  export  of  flour  from  Trieste 
and  Fiume  was  due  entirely  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Hungarian  wheat 

*  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  here  that  this  mode  of  advising  foreign  importers  of  the  oipadties  and 
supplies  of  Austro-Htmgarian  mami£acturers  and  exporters  must  of  necessity  be  much  more  effective  and 
successful  than  the  plan  recently  adopted  by  American  exporters,  in  sending  one  single  copy  of  an  illustrated 
compilation  of  American  export  firms  to  the  American  consuk  abroad  with  ths  expectation  that  the  European 
importer,  at  the  invitation  of  the  consul,  will  call  at  the  American  consulate  for  the  hifonnotion  contofaied  in 
this  compilation. 
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out  of  which  this  flour  is  manufactured.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the  so-called 
"Banat/'  a  famed  wheat  district  of  Hungary,  a  quality  of  wheat  is  grown 
which  has  certain  chemical  properties  not  found  in  any  wheat  raised  else- 
where, and  that  the  flour  made  from  this  '^Banat"  wheat  will  produce  the 
finest  Vienna  bread  in  a  perfection  which  can  not  be  reached  with  any  other 
flour,  not  even  with  the  very  finest  produced  by  American  mills.  This 
superiority  of  the  "  Banat  *'  wheat  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  consider- 
able quantities  of  Hungarian  flour  are  exported  to  England. 

JUBILEE  INDUSTRIAL   EXPOSITION  AT  VIENNA. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  Jubilee  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  has  been 
in  preparation  for  the  last  two  years,  was  opened  by  the  Emperor.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  Empire  in  organizing  this  exhibition  were  instigated 
by  a  desire  to  commemorate  in  a  practical  manner  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  reign  of  Francis  Joseph  I.  They  point  with  just  pride  to  the  great 
progress  which  Austria  has  made  upon  the  field  of  industry  during  the 
Emperor's  reign,  and  proclaim  that  ever  since  constitutional  government 
took  the  place  of  the  absolute  monarchical  reign  the  industrial  energy  and 
inventive  genius  of  the  people  have  been  stimulated  to  an  unusual  degree. — 
Vienna,  May  77, 1888. 

EDMUND  JUSSEN, 

Consul-  General. 
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A.  T.  Freed,  of  Hamilton,  Ont. ;  Michael  Walsh,  of  Halifax ;  J.  Alfred  Clarke,  of  St.  John; 
Patrick  Kirwin,  of  Quebec ;  W.  A.  Gibson,  of  Ottawa,  members  of  the  Royal  Labor  Commis- 
sion, with  A.  H.  Blackly,  of  Gait,  Ont.,  as  secretary,  were  in  St.  Stephen  Saturday  and  took 
evidence  from  several  manufacturers  and  workmen  of  the  town  concerning  the  condition  of 
labor  here.  The  meetings  were  held  in  Temperance  Hall,  the  first  beginning  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

G.  W.  Ganong,  of  the  firm  of  Ganong  Bros.,  manufacturing  confectioners,  was  the  first 
witness.  He  had  been  in  the  bosiness  fifteen  years,  and  the  firm  now  employed  from  80  to 
125  hands.  They  consist  of  adults  and  children,  about  half  being  adults.  The  youngest 
employe  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  Skilled  workmen  were  paid  from  |I2  to  ^25  a  week, 
and  unskilled  hands  from  ^6  to  |8.  Women  earned  from  I3  to  $4.  They  worked  ten  hours 
a  day.  From  September  i  to  December  20  the  firm  usually  employed  a  full  quota  of  work- 
men. There  was  some  night  work  at  that  time,  for  which  extra  wages  were  paid  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  day  for  three  and  a  half  hours.  The  average  number  of  hands  employed  was  from 
80  to  90.  The  business  of  the  firm  is  principally  done  in  the  maritime  provinces  and  is  in- 
creasing. The  wages  in  St.  Stephen  is  higher  than  in  Calais,  but  a  comparison  between  the 
two  places  is  not  fair,  for  Calais  is  not  a  distributing  center.  Some  of  the  employes  of  the 
firm  are  saving  money.  Workmen  of  St.  Stephen,  as  a  rule,  are  better  ofif  than  those  of  Calais. 
The  young  people  employed  in  the  factory  are  chiefly  natives,  and  the  majority  of  them  have 
a  fair  English  education.  Very  few  of  the  firm's  goods  are  shipped  to  Newfoundland  and 
none  to  the  United  States.  There  are  separate  dressing-rooms  in  the  establishment  for  males 
and  females.  They  import  some  labor  from  the  United  States.  The  wages  here  are  as  good 
as  paid  there  for  the  same  class  of  work. 
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W.  F.  Vroom,  of  Vroom  Bros.,  furniture  and  casket  manufacturers,  testified  that  his  firm 
employed  i6  hands,  3  of  them  being  bo}'s.  From  ;^ioto$i2a  week  were  paid  to  good  cabinet- 
makers. Upholsterers  earn  about  ^52.50  a  day.  They  have  no  bound  apprentices.  Bojrs  gen- 
erally earn  good  wages  when  four  years  at  the  business.  Workmen  are  given  constant  em- 
plojmient.  They  worked  ten  hours  a  day.  The  firm  find  no  trouble  with  men  drinking.  A 
mechanic  can  get  a  building  lot  near  town  for  a  reasonable  price.  Tenement  houses  rent 
from  I75  to  ^100,  but  the  supply  is  not  siifficient.  The  firm  import  theu:  best  fumittire  woods. 
They  use  no  Canadian  walnut,  because  it  is  more  convenient  to  buy  in  Boston. 

J.  £.  Ganong,  of  the  St.  Croix  Soap  Manufacturing  Company,  said  the  compapy  emplo3rs 
16  hands,  who  work  ten  hours  a  day.  Skilled  w6rkmen  earn  $20  a  week,  but  a  majority  of 
them  are  unskilled.  Both  boys  and  men  are  employed,  and  earn  from  $4.  to  $g  a  week.  They 
have  worked  full  tune  for  the  past  year,  and  but  little  extra  time  is  necessary.  When  extra 
time  is  worked  three  and  a  half  hours  is  reckoned  as  half  a  day.  They  make  nothing  but 
laundry  soaps,  but  intend  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  toilet  soaps  at  an  early  day.  A  few  girls 
are  employed,  who  earn  from  ^2.50  to  $$  a  week.  The  boxes  used  are  put  together  in  the 
factory  by  men  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  competition  is  generally  local,  and  their 
principal  market  is  the  maritime  i»x>vinces.  They  make  some  shipments  west.  The  com- 
petition from  Montreal  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  it  was.  The  employ^  appear  to  be  satisfied, 
and  there  are  no  strikes.  The  hands  are  all  natives,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreman,  who 
is  from  Boston.    They  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sober  and  industrious  men. 

B.  R.  De Wolfe,  carriage  manufacturer,  has  been  in  business  for  twelve  years  on  his  own 
account.  He  employs  8  hands.  The  stock  used  is  generally  imported.  Blacksmiths  get  |i  2 
a  week,  and  apprentice  boys  in  the  blacksmith  shop  get  firom  J3  to  J3.50  a  week,  with  a  yearly 
advance.  Wood  workers  get  |io  a  week.  Trimmers  work  by  the  piece  and  average  ^15  a 
week.  Wages  are  paid  every  Saturday  night  in  full.  He  never  has  any  indentured  apprea' 
tices.  He  uses  English  leads  in  painting.  He  has  used  Canadian  leads,  but  never  found 
them  as  good  as  the  English  article,  though  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
leads  manufactured  in  this  country  in  the  past  five  years.  He  uses  Canadian  colors  principally, 
and  they  are  just  as  good  as  the  American.  Canadian  colors  were  better  last  year  than  ev«r  - 
before.  He  does  not  use  any  Canadian  varnish,  because  it  is  not  satisfactory.  His  principal 
competition  is  from  Ontario,  but  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  selling  his  carriages.  A  few  yean 
ago  he  had  to  compete  with  cheap  American  carriages,  but  these  are  not  now  sent  to  this 
market.  He  has  no  trouble  with  strikes.  His  employes  are  generally  sober.  He  employs 
one  American  painter.  Wages  are  as  high  as  in  Calais.  A  workman  hiring  a  tenement  has 
to  pay  from  ^7  to  $S  a  month  for  it.     Board  is  fix>m  ^3  to  $3.50  a  week. 

T.  \^^nslow  Broad,  of  E.  Broad  &  Sons,  ax  and  edged  tool  manufacturers,  said  the  firm 
employ  25  hands,  including  metal  and  wood  workers.  First-class  blacksmiths  get  from  ^  to 
$^  a  day,  and  no  skilled  hands  get  less  than  that.  One  polisher  has  a  contract  for  doing  all 
the  polishing,  and  he  employs  his  own  men.  He  is  paid  a  lump  sum  for  the  work.  One 
wood  worker  is  employed  at  ^^2.50.  Forgers  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  get  $2  to  ^3. 
Helpers  earn  from  $1  to  ;$  1.50  a  day,  according  to  their  skill  and  term  of  service.  The  men 
get  continuous  employment.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  all  sober.  Five  of  the  men 
are  foreigners,  the  rest  New  Brunswickers.  They  find  it  necessary  to  import  skilled  labor. 
Hands  are  paid  once  a  month,  and  are  satisfied  with  that.  As  a  rule  they  save  money.  The 
firm  do  not  take  apprentices.  The  business  is  constantiy  increasing.  Most  of  their  goods  are 
sold  in  St.  John,  Halifax,  and  Montreal.  Some  are  sent  to  British  Colmnbia.  There  is  some 
competition  from  Ontario  in  the  maritime  provinces.  They  use  English,  Londonderry,  and 
Norway  iron.  For  narrow  axes  the  Londonderry  iron  is  very  good.  Steel  is  pincipally 
brought  from  the  United  States.  White  ash  is  chiefly  used  in  making  helves,  and  a  good 
quality  of  that  wood  is  obtained  from  the  fanners  in  the  country. 

Lewis  Dexter,  jr.,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  St.  Croix  Cotton  Mill,  stated  that  the 
mill  employs  an  average  of  650  hands — men,  women,  and  children.  There  arc  957  looms 
and  32,000  spindles  in  the  mill.     Weavers  earn  from  $1  to  ^1.50  a  day,  and  pm  from  four  to 
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six  looms.  Four-loom  operators  earn  from  ji  to  ^i  .25  a  day.  They  consist  of  both  men  and 
women.  Women  as  a  rule  earn  higher  wages  than  the  men  in  the  weaving  room.  Mr.  Dexter 
here  explained  the  service  a  hand  entering  the  weaving  room  is  required  to  perform  beforp  being 
intrusted  with  4  looms.  On  plain  work  weavers  handle  6  looms,  on  fancy  work  only  4.  The 
age  of  the  youngest  person  allowed  to  run  4  looms  is  about  fourteen  years,  and  from  that  they 
nm  up  to  twenty-five  years.  The  wages  in  the  spindle  room  average  65  to  80  cents  a  day, 
according  to  ability.  The  youngest  employ^  is  about  eleven  years  old.  Beamers  average  from 
51.25  to  I1.50  a  day.  They  are  the  best  paid  of  the  ordinary  hands,  and  their  ages  run  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  years.  Warpers  receive  from  85  cents  to  |i  a  day;  slashers,  $1.50  to|2 ; 
dyers,  #1  to  I1.25;  pickers,  65  cents  to  fi.25.  There  is  a  summer  and  winter  system  of 
work  in  the  mill.  In  summer  work  is  carried  on  from  6.10  a.  m.  xmtil  6  p.  in.,  with  an  hour 
for  dinner  and  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday;  in  winter  work  begins  at  645  a.  m.  and  ends  at 
6  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday  when  the  hands  are  allowed  to  go  at  4.30  p.  m.  It  is  the  custom 
to  fine  for  bad  weaving,  and  if  a  man  loses  any  time  his  month's  wages  is  proportionately 
lessened.  The  doors  of  the  mill  open  outward  and  afibrd  ample  means  of  egress  in  case  of 
fire.  It  takes  about  five  minutes  to  empty  the  mill  on  ordinary  occasions.  No  children  are 
empbyed  under  eleven  years  of  age,  and  these  are  employed  in  sweeping  and  doffing,  which 
gives  time  for  occasional  rest.  The  hands  are  paid  once  a  month  in  cash,  and  requests  for 
advances  are  very  few.  The  rules  of  the  mill  forbid  an  advance  except  in  extreme  cases. 
There  is  no  flogging  or  confinement  of  children.  The  majority  of  the  operatives  are  obtained 
within  a  radius  of  15  miles  and  from  both  sides  oi  the  river.  It  is  now  seldom  necessary  to 
import  labor,  hands  trained  in  the  mill  being  able  to  fill  nearly  every  position.  The  morality 
of  the  operatives  is  good  and  the  class  of  help  now  employed  decidedly  better  than  formerly. 
Very  few  of  the  operatives  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  Many  of  the  heads  of  families 
employed  in  the  mill  own  their  own  homes.  Girls  pay  ^2.25  a  week  for  board  in  the  corpora- 
tion house,  but  are  sometimes  able  to  get  it  at  a  lower  rate  outside.  Rent  for  the  houses 
owned  by  the  mill  of  the  first  and  second  hands  is  ^100  and  $75  a  year.  The  St.  Croix  Cot- 
ton Mill  is  connected  with  the  Canadian  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  give  cotton  as  cheap  as  is  consistent  with  a  fair  living  profit.  The  matter  of  hiring  help 
is  left  with  the  overseers  of  the  dififerent  departments.  The  average  monthly  payroll  of  the 
mill  is  about  $19,000.  Local  help  is  better  than  any  that  can  be  imported.  There  is  very 
little  drunkenness  among  them.  He  could  not  tell  the  proportion  of  American  and  Canadian 
hands.    There  has  been  no  increase  in  wages  since  the  manufacturers  combined. 

Charles  Smith,  card-room  hand,  stated  that  he  had  been  employed  in  the  St.  Croix  Cotton 
Mill  for  seven  or  eight  weeks.  He  had  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  in  the  States,  having  been 
only  thirteen  years  old  when  he  entered.  He  then  got  45  cents  a  day;  he  now  gets  ;^i. 
W^es  were  better  here  than  in  the  States  when  the  cost  of  living  is  considered.  The  hours 
are  the  same.  There  is  no  dissatisfaction  among  the  hands  in  the  cotton  mill  and  good  order 
is  maintained  in  the  room  where  he  worked. 

John  McFarlane,  second  hand  in  the  ring  spinning  room  of  the  cotton  mill,  was  examined 
next  The  average  pay  in  the  room  is  $7.50  a  week.  No  trouble  exists  between  the  hands. 
There  is  no  truck  system  in  the  mill.  Men  pay  from  I3  to  I3.50  a  week  for  board,  the  cost 
being  about  the  same  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Operatives  are  paid  once  a  month, 
which  is  remarkably  satisfactory.    The  help  generally  is  intelligent  and  educated. 

C.  N.  Vroom,  manufacturer  of  wigwams  and  oil-tanned  goods,  said  he  now  employs  20 
hands,  who  work  ten  hours  a  day.  The  sewing  of  the  slippers  is  done  by  piece-work.  The 
piece-workers  earn  from  I3.50  to  $15  a  week.  Both  men  and  women  are  employed ;  some 
of  them  do  their  work  at  home.  The  regular  hands  get  employment  all  the  year.  Hands  arc 
paid  every  Saturday  night  in  full  if  they  desire  it.  A  skilled  workman  earns  from  $1.25  to  $2 
a  day.  Boys  get  $2  a  week.  The  greater  part  of  the  manufacture  is  sold  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  Specially  tanned  leather,  which  is  bought  in  St.  John  and  Toronto,  is  used  in  the 
work.  The  hands  are  paid  in  cash  and  groceries,  but  are  not  compelled  to  take  groceries. 
Mr,  Vroom  stated  that  he  is  a  partner  in  a  firm  whjch  m^mufactures  carbonized  stoi^e  drains 
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pipes.  This  business  emplojrs  6  hands  when  running  on  iull  time.  Hie  market  for  the  pipe 
is  principally  local.  Sand  for  the  pipe  is  obtained  near  St.  Stq>hen,  and  English  and  Amer- 
ican cement  is  used.  The  hands  get  from  $i  to  ^i  .25  a  day.  A  laborer  recciving^i  to  ^i  .25 
a  day  can  support  a  family.  This  is  better  wages  than  many  other  laborers  get,  the  work 
being  steady.  Wages  are  lower  in  winter  than  in  summer,  because  men  can  be  obtainea 
cheaper  in  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ganong,  being  recalled  to  give  some  supplementary  evidence,  said  his  firm 
manufactured  1,125,000  pounds  of  confectionery  last  year.  Granulated  sugar,  refined  ir 
Canada,  is  principally  used.  Sugar  has  been  cheaper  the  past  year  than  fonnerly.  The 
quality  of  Canadian  refined  sugar  is  fully  equal  to  the  American  refined.  The  firm  manufact 
ures  a  laige  quantity  of  chocolate  goods.  Mott's,  of  Halifax,  cocoa  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
work,  the  last  order  of  the  firm  being  6  tons.  The  business  of  the  firm  is  constantly  increas 
ing,  and  last  year  amounted  to  ^225,000.  The  goods  are  sold  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  as  well 
as  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Last  year  Ontario  took  ;j25,ooo  and  Quebec  ^40,000  worth  o. 
the  firm's  manufactiures.    Help  is  paid  every  two  weeks. 

Frank  Murphy,  confectioner  in  the  employ  of  Ganong  Bros.,  said  he  has  been  with  the 
firm  for  about  six  months.  Previous  to  coming  here  he  worked  nine  years  in  the  United 
States.  The  wages  of  journeymen  run  from  |I2  to  ^25,  the  average  being  ^15.  Considering 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  wages  are  better  in  Canada  than  there.  There  arc 
3  boys  and  5  girls  employed  in  his  department.  Boys  going  in  get  $^  a  week,  with  a  yearly 
advance.  The  conveniences  and  appliances  of  the  factory  compare  favorably  with  those  o 
similar  establishments  in  the  United  States.  The  operatives  here  are  superior  to  any  with 
whom  he  worked  in  the  States.  They  work  ten  hours  a  day  and  get  continuous  empIo3rment. 
He  is  satisfied  with  ten  hours  work  and  thinks  that  more  work  can  be  done  under  the  ten 
ho«r  than  under  the  eight-hour  system. 

George  H.  McAndrews,  foreman  of  GaEDong  Bros,  factory,  was  called  next.  He  controls 
the  hiring  and  discharging  of  help.  The  age  of  the  young^t  girl  employed  in  the  factory  h 
sixteen,  of  the  youngest  boy,  fifteen.  Workmen  can  get  rentals  for  from  ^80  to  $100.  The 
average  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  is  |i  5  or  ^16  a  week.  The  habits  of  the  hands  are  good. 
There  are  never  any  strikes,  and  no  necessity  exists  for  them.  The  factory  runs  the  year 
round.  There  is  no  system  of  fines  in  vogue.  Girls  are  paid  from  ^2  to  I4  a  week.  He 
does  not  think  that  women  can  do  as  much  as  men. 

George  Jones,  soap-maker  in  the  employ  of  the  St.  Croix  Soap  Company,  said  the  average 
wages  paid  the  hands  is  I9  a  week.  They  get  double  pay  for  extra  time.  Two  boys  are 
employed  at  $$  a  week.  Boys  are  simply  helpers  and  do  not  go  to  learn  the  trade.  The 
employes  are  paid  once  a  week  in  cash. 

William  Gibson,  an  upholsterer  in  Vroom  Bros.*  furniture  factory,  said  the  hands  are  not 
often  required  to  work  overtime,  and  when  they  do  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half 
One  apprentice  is  employed  in  his  department.  There  is  no  great  difference  between  the 
wages  paid  in  St.  Stephen  and  Calais  and  little  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two  places. 
I  Hiram  Mills  is  employed  in  carbonized  stone  drain-pipe  work.  When  not  doing  that  he 
works  as  a  carpenter.  The  wages  of  carpenters  run  from  ;Jl.75  to  $2  a  day,  and  they  get 
about  eight  months*  employment  in  the  year.  He  has  lived  in  Fredericton  and  along  the  St 
John  River.  The  cost  of  living  is  greater  here  than  there,  but  the  pay  is  better.  The  car- 
penter trade  is  good  and  quite  a  number  are  employed  at  it  here. 

John  Leiper  is  a  fixer  in  the  St.  Croix  Cotton  Mill.  IVevious  to  coming  here  he  worked 
in  Scotland.  The  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  satisfactory  in  the  mill.  A 
I  workman  has  to  pay  I7.50  a  month  for  a  house  in  Milltown.  In  Scotland  the  same  kind  of  a 
tenement  would  cost  $$0  a  year. 

William  Fraser,  furniture  painter,  works  by  the  piece,  and  his  average  earnings  are  ^18  a 
week.  He  has  worked  in  Calais.  The  wages  paid  in  the  furniture  line  are  about  the  same  in 
both  places. 
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T.  M.  Boyd  works  in  the  employ  of  C.  N.  Vkxmh  and  makes  wigwam  slippers.  There  are 
9  employ^  in  his  department.  They  work  by  the  piece  and  the  average  pay  is  ;^S  or  $g  a 
week.    There  are  no  giris  employed. 

N.  E.  Sederquest,  cabinet-maker  for  Vroom  Bros.,  works  by  the  day  and  averages  |i  i  a 
week.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  cabinet-makers.  Business  is  better  here  than  in  Calais.  He 
has  worked  in  Minnesota.  Wa^es  are  better  here  than  there,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  taken 
ioto  consideration.  He  knows  mechanics  who  left  St.  Stephen  for  the  West  some  time  ago 
and  were  glad  to  get  back.  There  are  planers,  circular  and  jig  saws,  and  the  usual  machinery 
for  furniture  making  in  the  factory.  The  machinery  is  well  enough  protected  to  prevent  acci- 
dents.   A  number  of  persons  whom  he  knows  live  in  Calais  and  work  in  St.  Stephen. 

J.  M.  Murchie  was  summoned  before  the  commission  to  give  a  statement  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  country  now  as  compared  with  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  lie  said  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  lower  now  than  ever  before.  While  ^lo  per  barrel  had  to  be  paid 
for  flour  ten  years  ago,  an  excellent  grade  can  now  be  obtained  for  ^5.25.  The  price  of  beef 
and  of  pork  has  not  changed  appreciably,  while  tea  and  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  household 
articles  are  much  lower.  Ten  years  ago  grocers  gave  7  or  8  pounds  of  sugar  for  ji,  they  are 
now  able  to  give  12  pounds  for  $1.  Canadian  sugar  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  refined  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  "  combine  "  among  the  wholesale  dealers  here  and  tio  difficulty 
exists  among  the  traders.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  as  it  has  been  for 
several  years  past.  The  retail  trade  has  not  increased  as  lai^ely  as  it  might,  because  of  the 
establishment  of  country  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  take  large  portions  of 
the  trade  formerly  done  in  town  and  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  retail  trade.  The  wholesale 
trade  of  the  town  is  laigely  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  industries  started  here  during 
the  past  few  years  have  greatly  assisted  trade,  and  without  them  the  business  of  the  town  would 
be  in  a  bad  way.  Business  was  never  any  better  for  the  grocers  than  it  is  now.  The  price 
of  fuel  has  not  changed  very  much  in  several  years.  Hard  wood  sells  at  about  $4  a  cord  and 
soft  wood  at  I2.50.  The  working  people  burn  both  wood  and  coal.  Hard  coal  is  worth 
a^x>ut  ^5.50  a  ton.  Considerable  soft  coal,  worth  about  I4.50,  is  biuned.  There  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  price  of  clothing  in  Calais  and  St.  Stephen.  Woolens  and  the  cheaper 
grades  of  boots  and  shoes  are  lower  on  this  side,  and  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes  are  made 
to  Calais  from  Canadian  houses.  The  prices  of  these  goods  are  lower  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  The  price  of  potatoes  last  fall  was  about  $1  a  barrel.  The  prices  were  higher  last 
fall  than  usual.  There  is  very  little  poverty  among  people  able  to  work,  and  they  are  more 
temperate  than  they  were  five  years  ago.  The  educational  system  of  New  Brunswick  is  one 
of  tfic  best  in  the  world,  and  St.  Stephen  has  some  of  the  best  schools  in  New  Brunswick. 
House  rents  are  higher  than  formerly.  The  tendency  is  toward  better  houses  and  more  com- 
fortable homes,  and  rents  are  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States.  The  taxes  of  men  with- 
out property  in  town  amount  to  from  $7  to  |io  yearly,  and  men  with  a  small  property  are  taxed 
from  ^12  to  $15.  Mr.  Murchie  gave  to  the  commission  a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
improved  condition  of  the  farms  and  farmers  of  the  country,  as  instanced  by  their  use  of  labor- 
savii^  machinery  and  the  introduction  to  their  homes  of  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  —  The 
St.  Croix  Courier  (St.  Stephen,  N.  B.),  May  jo,  1888, 


SILVER-LEAD  ORES  OF  MEXICO. 


I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Mexican  business,  having  spent  four  out  of  the  last  six 
months  in  that  country,  and  I  think  I  know  whereof  I  ^ak.  At  least  95  per  cent,  of  the 
ores  brought  to  this  country  are  bought  for  their  splendid  fluxing  qualities.  The  Sierra  Mojada 
mines,  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  arc  by  far  the  largest  shippers  into  the  United  States,  and  their 
product  is  smelted  at  El  Paso  and  Kansas  City.  These  ores  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
both  lime  and  iron,  and  are  as  good  as  any  carbonates  ever  produced  in  Leadville.    As  a 
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citizen  of  Colorado  and  one  who  has  the  interests  of  the  State  at  heart,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  oar  mines  if  we  could  have  500  tons  per  day  of  these  pres  In  Denver. 
At  least  75  per  cent,  of  our  ores  are  either  refractory  or  are  entirely  free  from  lead,  and  if  our 
smelters  had  such  a  product  it  would  enable  them  to  treat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  these  ores, 
thus  giving  the  miners  a  better  price  for  their  product  and  also  giving  employment  to  a  good 
many  more  men. 

Denver  and  Pueblo  are  to»day  smelting  at  least  1,000  tons  of  ore  daily.  About  7$  per 
cent,  or  750  tons  of  this  Is  Colorado  ore.  If  by  getting  a  good  fluxing  ore  to  mU  with  ours, 
the  smelters  would  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  smelting  $2  per  ton,  this  alcme  would 
about  wipe  out  the  |6oo,ooo  which  J.  L,  H,  cUlms  was  lost  to  this  country  by  non-payment 
of  duties.  Again  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  importation  of  15,000  tons  of  lead  in 
50,000  tons  of  ore  paid  something  to  our  railroads  and  gave  employment  to  quite  a  number  of 
men.  The  great  bulk  of  this  ore  came  through  £1  Paso  on  which  our  railroads  received  at 
least  $7  per  ton,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-half  of  this  |6oo,ooo  was  paid  oat  for 
freights  in  this  country, 

AMEKP  THE  f  HEIGHT  RATE. 

The  distance  from  £1  Paso  to  Denver  is  only  785  miles,  and  our  people  Instead  of  advo- 
cating the  placing  of  a  duty  on  these  ores  should  see  to  it  that  the  railroads  give  us  a  lower 
rate  of  freight  than  Kansas  City,  which  is  at  least  500  miles  farther  from  this  point  of  shipment 
When  tlie  railroad  was  completed  to  Aspen  there  was  a  great  demand  for  these  ores,  but  to-day, 
owing  to  some  refractory  matter  contained  in  them,  they  are  rather  a  drug  on  the  market,  or 
I  should  say  a  much  higher  charge  is  made  for  smelting  them  simply  because  the  smelters  are 
short  of  good  fluxing  ores.  If  Aspen  alone  could  get  its  ores  treated  in  Denver  for  $2  per  ton 
less  than  at  present  it  would  make  a  difference  to  that  camp  of  at  least  1150,000  per  year. 
This  is  very  conservative  figuring.  If  the  railroads  would  allow  us  to  compete  with  Kansas 
City  and  enable  us  to  handle  these  Sierra  Mojada  ores,  our  smelters  could  easily  handle  all 
the  refractory  ores  Which  might  be  offered,  and  pay  good  prices  for  them.  I  saw  the  analysis 
pf  one  lot  of  ore-^  100  tons -^shipped  from  Mexico,  which  while  it  only  contained  15  per 
pent,  lefldi  the  excess  of  iron  and  h'me  over  silica  was  33  per  cent. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  English  are  heavily  interested  in  Mexico  both  in  mining  and 
pmelting,  the  Chihuahua  smelter  being  one  of  their  properties,  and  all  the  bullion  made  in 
Mexico  goes  to  England.  The  price  of  lead  in  New  York  is  governed  by  that  of  London, 
fmd  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  shipping  into  this  country  our  price  is  always  a  few  points 
below  that  of  theirs  with  duty  added.  One  concern  in  Mexico,  not  a  very  large  one  at  that, 
^hips  300  tons  of  lead  bullion  per  month  to  England  via  the  United  States,  as  it  is  carried 
through  our  country  In  bond.  Tht  English  find  that  the  shipment  of  ores  containing  lead  into 
this  country  is  hurting  their  bullion  trade  and  they  naturally  want  it  stopped.  Supposing  the 
}  5,000  tons  which  J.  L.  H.  claims  were  shipped  into  this  country  last  year  had  gone  to  England 
in  the  shape  of  bullion,  would  it  not  have  affected  the  market  there  and  had  a  corresponding 
effect  on  the  New  York  prices?  If  J.  L.  H.  is  correct  in  his  figuring  that  the  importation  of 
15,000  tons  of  lead  into  this  country  from  Mexico  affected  the  price  here  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  a  cent  per  pound,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  same  quantity  of  lead  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  in  the  shape  of  base  bullion,  would  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  EngUgh 
market. 

THE  GREAT  SMELTING  CENTER. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should  be  the  great  smelting  country  of  the  world,  and 
while  we  have  large  quantities  of  ores  in  our  mountains,  still  many  of  them  are  of  a  refractory 
character,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  use  those  of  other  countries  when  they  can  assist  us 
to  put  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  our  people, 

«  »  *  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

—James  F.  Mathews  in  the  City  of  Mexico  Iron  Repubwc,  Afay  iTj^iSSS, 
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CARAVAN    TRAFFIC   JN    ASIA    MINOR. 


There  are  at  least  three  great  routes  of  traffic  which  would  be  aflfected  by 
the  proposed  railroad  in  Asia  Minor,  viz :  The  Suez  Canal  and  the  caravan 
routes  from  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  Alexandretta,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  traffic  between  Alexandretta  and  Aleppo  alone  employs 
ten  thousand  camels.  The  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  goods  from  Aleppo 
to  the  sea-coast  is,  I  am  told,  ^£4  to  ^^6,  a  sum  quite  prohibitory  of  a  large 
class  of  goods.  With  the  cheaper  rates  allowed  by  a  railroad  it  is  safe  to 
say  this  traffic,  already  considerable,  would  be  increased  tenfold.  While 
this  particular  route  is  not  covered  by  the  proposed  railroad  referred  to, 
these  facets  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  through  traffic 
which  would  be  diverted  to  a  railroad  connecting  Constantinople  with  the 
further  East. — Sivas,  Asiatic  Turkey,  May  18, 1888. 

H.  M.  JEWETT, 

Consul. 

TEAS   OF    FORMOSA. 


The  tea  season  of  188  7-*  88  is  now  practically  closed  at  this  port,  as  the 
last  of  the  crop  of  Amoy  and  Formosa  oolongs  grown  in  1887  has  been  sold 
and  gone  forward  to  New  York  during  the  last  month.  New  teas,  grown 
this  year,  will  begin  to  arrive  by  the  ist  of  May.  The  crop  of  1887  moved 
very  slowly,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States, 
where  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  teas  of  Formosa  and  Amoy  find  a  market ; 
18,297,617  pounds  having  been  exported  from  this  port  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year,  against  18,022,877  pounds  during  the  year  preceding. 
Prices  have  averaged  lower  during  the  past  year  than  the  previous  year. 

The  quality  of  the  crop  was  a  good  average  as  compared  with  former 
yeaxs.  Perhaps  the  Amoy  oolongs  did  not  maintain  their  quality  quite  as 
well  as  those  of  Formosa.  The  Chinese  do  not  seem  to  make  any  progress 
in  the  care  of  the  tea-plant  or  the  caring  of  the  leaf;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
consider  the  commercial  reputation  of  their  teas  as  of  any  consequence; 
hence,  evidences  of  improper  handling  and  adulterations  are  not  imusual. 
They  are  trifling  with  the  future  of  their  great  staple  with  reckless  temerity. 
The  local  taxes,  squeezes,  and  the  export  duty,  the  latter  being  assessed  with- 
out regard  to  value  or  quality,  are  injuring  the  trade  in  China,  and  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio  stimulating  the  tea  industry  in  Japan,  India,  and  Ceylon. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  past  tea  season  the  export  duty  alone 
was  fully  30  per  cent,  of  the  market  price  of  Amoy  oolongs.  This  is  a  short- 
sighted, policy,  which  will,  if  persisted  in,  with  other  causes  bring  lasting 
injury  and  sure  but  lingering  decay  upon  the  tea  trade  of  China. — Amoy, 
April  20y  1888. 

WM.  S.  CROWELL, 

ConsuL 

No.  94,  June 2 
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A  few  musters  of  tea  were  sent  around  on  the  29th  of  May,  but  owing  to 
a  dispute  with  the  tea  guild  as  to  the  terms  on  which  buying  was  to  be  con- 
ducted musters  were  withheld  and  business  was  suspended.  An  agreement 
having  been  arrived  at,  musters  were  again  sent  around  on  the  loth  of  June, 
and  the  market  was  then  fairly  opened.  Prices  averaged  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  lower  than  at  the  opening  of  the  market  in  1887.  '^^^  quality  of  the 
tea  was  generally  inferior. 

The  first  steamer  for  London  left  on  the  20th  of  June,  1887,  and  the  last 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1888,  the  season  having  extended  over  a  much  longer 
time  than  usual. 

The  first  invoice  for  the  United  States  was  certified  on  the  nth  of  June, 
1887,  and  the  last  on  the  24th  of  March,  1888. 

The  total  export  during  the  season,  as  per  customs  returns,  was  99,087,467 
pounds,  including  6,300,000  poimds  of  brick  tea  shipped  north  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  1887,  the  season  for  the  movement  of  brick  tea  not  entirely 
coinciding  with  the  general  tea  season.     Of  this  there  were  sent  to  — 

.  Pounds. 

Europe 46,178,506 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 23,810,303 

America , 5,247,129 

South  Africa 1,480,746 

Coastwise,  south 3,689,226 

Coastwise,  north , 18,681,557 

Of  the  tea  sent  to  Europe  44,549,478  pounds  are  reported  as  for  London 
and  1,052,728  pounds  as  for  the  continent. 

Of  the  tea  sent  coastwise  north,  15,675,034  pounds  were  brick  tea  for 
Russia,  via  Tientsin.     The  tea  is  described  as — 

Pounds. 

Congou 67,709,617 

Souchong «    6,343,840 

Oolong 4,736,915 

Scented  Orange  Pekoe 3,924,590 

Scented  Caper 93,33' 

Flowery  Pekoe %.       276,345 

Green  and  sorts 58,235 

Mixed «.... 369,560 

Brick  tea 15,^75,034 

The  total  exportation  was  3,468,775  pounds  less  than  the  preceding 
season.  The  export  of  brick  tea  was,  however,  6,748,929  pounds  more  than 
the  previous  season. 

The  amount  of  tea  sent  to  the  United  States,  as  per  invoices  certified  at 
this  consulate,  was  4,704,365  pounds.  The  previous  season  it  was  7,191,235 
pounds.  The  tea  sent  to  the  United  States  the  past  season  was  classified  and 
distributed  as  follows: 
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Exports:  Pounds. 

Oolong  and  Souchong 3>493}222 

Coi^ou  and  Souchong 1,161,444 

Scented  Orange  Pekoe 10,963 

Flowery  Pekoe 1,951 

Mixed  and  undescribed 6*785 

Distribution: 

New  York  received 4,204,278 

San  Francisco  received 423401 

Giicago  received 51*276 

Philadelphia  received 25410 

Of  the  tea  sent  to  New  York  28,276  pounds  went  via  Hong-Kong  and 
San  Francisco,  2,600  pounds  via  Hong-Kong  and  unknown  routes,  213,252 
pounds  via  Amoy,  351,050  pounds  via  London,  120,433  pounds  via  Van- 
couver, 3,488,667  went  direct,  of  which  5,133  pounds  were  in  bond  for 
Boston.  That  sent  direct  was  carried  in  seven  British  steamers,  which  took 
part  of  their  cargoes  at  other  ports. 

The  tea  for  San  Francisco  was  all  sent  to  Hong  Kong  to  be  forwarded 
thence,  130,851  pounds  by  steamer  and  292,550  pounds  by  sailing  vessel. 
This  amount  to  San  Francisco  does  not  include  the  130,851  pounds  sent  to 
San  Francisco  in  bond  for  New  York. 

Most  of  the  tea  invoiced  for  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  was  sent  via  Van- 
couver by  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers,  which  carried  in  all  190,605  pounds 
of  that  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  invoiced  value  of  all  the  tea  sent  to  the  United  States  was  only, 
Mexican  ^938,222. 27  =  United  States  gold  ^736,588.36 ;  the  previous  season 
it  was,  Mexican  ^1,567,408.43 =United  States  gold  ?i, 277,153.17. 

It  will  be  noted  that  considerable  tea  intended  for  Canada,  which  in  former 
years  was  sent  via  New  Yqrk  or  San  Francisco,  was  the  past  season  shipped 
direct  to  Vancouver  by  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line. 

During  the  season  sixty-nine  British  steamers  cleared  for  London,  fifteen 
for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  seven  for  New  York.  No  other  vessels 
are  reported  as  having  taken  part  in  this  trade.  Most  of  these  vessels  took 
part  cargoes  at  other  ports. 

The  whole  tea  trade  of  Foochow  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Merchants  see  no  prospect  for  the  revival  of  the  trade  unless  measures  are 
taken  to  put  China  upon  an  equality  with  Indian  teas  by  a  reduction  in  the 
heavy  internal  taxation  and  export  duty,  improved  methods  of  prei)aration, 
and  better  facilities  for  internal  transportation.  But  no  one  here  expects  the 
Chinese  Government  to  give  up  its  exactions  or  that  the  other  desirable 
changes  will  be  soon  adopted. 

Shippers  of  fine  teas  to  London  are  said  to  have  made  profits  this  year 
solely  because  there  was  a  scarcity  in  fine  teas  from  Hankow.  But  in  cheap 
teas  losses  are  generally  reported. 

The  Australian  market,  which  of  late  years  has  been  most  certain  to  yield 
a  profit,  during  the  season  under  review  has  been  crowded  with  suchaquan- 
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tity  of  pool  tea  that  loss  has  quite  generally  followed  shipment.     The  Chinese 
dealers  complain  that  they  also  have  suffered  severe  losses. 

The  Russian  brick-tea  trade  is  alone  supposed  to  be  flourishing. — Foochow, 
April  ig,  1888. 

J.  C.  A.  WINGATE, 

ConsuL 


POSTAL  SAVINGS   BANKS   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN. 


My  object  in  this  report  is  to  exhibit  briefly  the  conspicuous  features  of 
that  commendable  system  known  as  the  postal  savings  banks,  apart  from  the 
several  other  systems  of  savings  banks  operating  throughout  Great  Britain. 

Postal  savings  banks  have  been  evolved  from  what  had  gone  before  in 
eflbrts  made  to  reach  that  which  appears  now  to  represent  the  sum  of  the  labor 
and  experience  of  the  legislators  and  philanthropists,  who  have  been  hand  in 
hand  in  the  institution  and  furtherance  of  a  system  of  savings  banks  that 
would  meet  the  high  object  to  be  attained  through  a  guaranty  of  absolute 
security  and  economy  of  operation. 

Those  persons  who  have  so  zealously  given  their  best  efforts  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  savings  banks  have  looked  beyond  the  direct 
good  to  be  accomplished  in  enabling  the  poor  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day  to 
the  indirect  larger  and  nobler  purpose  of  inculcating  habits  of  thrift  and 
frugality,  and  nullifying,  so  far  as  these  habits  will,  the  vices  of  fmprovidence 
and  intemperance,  which  are  held  to  be  the  twin  destroyers  of  families,  the 
t  order  of  society,  and  the  stability  of  nations. 

The  claim  of  priority  for  Great  Britain  in  the  establishment  of  savings 
banks  has  never  yielded  to  that  of  either  Germany  or  Switzerland  that  they 
were  earlier  in  the  field.  During  the  twenty  years  subsequent  to  the  year 
1778  a  number  of  schemes  were  conceived  tending  to  results  that  were  after- 
wards reached  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  That  savings 
banks  were  an  accepted  and  recognized  institution  in  Great  Britain  in  181 7 
is  very  certain,  for  in  that  year  they  became  the  subject  qf  legislation,  and, 
until  the  establishment  of  the  postal  savings  banks,  they  were  projected  and 
sustained  by  private  influence  and  governed  and  maintained  without  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  but  purely  through  motives  of  benevolence.  This  system  still 
exists  and  is  known  as  the  ''old  savings  banks.'*  Their  imperfection  arises 
from  a  want  of  security  of  a  kind  to  command  public  confidence.  Being 
dependent,  as  they  largely  are,  upon  the  continued  solvency  of  the  trustees, 
the  best  intentions  toward  the  depositor  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
disasters  which  shake  public  confidence  and  destroy  their  usefulness,  for, 
while  the  dct  of  Parliament  of  181 7  gave  greater  security  as  far  as  it  involved 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government,  this  involvement  only  comprehended 
liability  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  actually  deposited  with  the  state,  the  Gov- 
ernment having  no  cognizance  or  supervision  of  any  discrepancy  that  may 
occur  between  the  amount  held  in  trust  and  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  and 
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as  the  act  fails  to  fix  the  liability  of  trustees,  the  public  may  be  deluded  by 
a  false  sense  of  safety  through  the  supposition  that  the  Government  security 
is  ample. 

To  this  cardinal  objection  to  the  old  system  may  be  added  the  minor  ones, 
that  they  are  often  hampered  with  rules  which,  more  or  less,  defeat  their  object, 
such  as  making  payments  compulsory,  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  with- 
drawals, and  demanding  certificates  as  to  the  moral  character  of  depositors, 
and  so  forth. 

The  disposition  of  the  Government  to  interpose  in  the  matter  of  savings 
banks,  manifested  by  the  act  of  181 7,  was  destined  to  be  more  pronounced 
later,  but  notwithstanding  the  frequent  agitation  of  the  question,  it  was  not 
until  May,  1861,  that  legislation  that  met  public  expectation  was  enacted, 
and  a  bill,  entitled  ''An  act  affording  additional  facilities  for  depositing  small 
savings  at  interest,  with  the  security  of  the  Government  for  the  due  repayment 
thereof,* '  was  passed,  thereby  establishing  the  postal  savings  banks.  This  bill 
was  offered  and  its  passage  secured  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  was  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  him  is  freely  ac- 
corded the  excellence  of  its  details.  It  is  said  that  the  country  at  once  rec- 
ognized the  universal  boon  of  a  bank  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
secured  by  the  public  responsibility,  with  virtually  the  whole  Empire  for  its 
capital,  with  a  branch  in  every  town,  and  its  doors  open  at  all  hours,  and 
securing  to  the  depositor  a  fair  amoimt  of  interest.  That  the  public  appre- 
ciated the  good  to  come  of  this  institution  is  evinced  by  the  alacrity  with 
which  it  bestowed  its  patronage.  On  the  i6th  day  of  September,  1861,  the 
post-office  savings  banks  were  opened  to  depositors,  and  on  that  day  435 
deposits  were  received.  At  the  end  of  the  following  year  2,535  offices  were 
open,  and  nearly  ;^2,ooo,ooo  had  accumulated,  while  ten  years  later,  so 
manifest  was  the  hold  upon  popular  regard,  the  number  of  depositors  had 
increased  to  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  amount  of  deposits, 
including  interest,  reached  something  more  than  ;£i9,ooo,ooo. 

The  last  data  attainable  cover  the  completions  of  the  workings  of  the 
system  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  mark  the  amazing  progress  of  the  insti- 
tution in  public  favor.  The  end  of  the  year  1886  found  the  number  of 
depositors  increased  to  3,731,421,  and  the  amount  to  their  credit  standing 
^t  ;£so>S74,338.  At  this  time  nearly  every  money-order  post-office  in  the 
Kingdom  had  a  savings  bank  attachment,  the  offices  numbering  8,351.  If 
reckoned  from  the  number  of  accounts  open  at  the-end  of  the  year,  one  person 
:n  every  ten  of  the  population  had  availed  himself  of  the  privileges  of 
these  banks,  or,  if  reckoned  from  the  number  of  deposits,  about  one  person 
in  every  five.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  a  great  preponderance 
of  the  depositors  were  of  the  poorer  classes,  indicating  that  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  were  being  enjoyed  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  scheme  has  been  eminently 
realized.  The  effect  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  post-office  savings 
banks  upon  the  old  savings  banks  has  been  to  reduce  their  number,  which 
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was  640  in  1861  to  404  in  1886.  The  number  is  being  further  reduced  by 
constantly  recurring  transfers  of  accounts  Mm  the  old  banks  to  the  new. 
The  policy  of  discontinuing  the  old  savings  banks  altogether,  or,  at  any 
rate,  withdrawing  what  Government  support  they  receive,  has  been  actively 
advocated  in  influential  quarters,  it  being  urged  that  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  the  old  system,  involving  considerable  annual  expense,  is  a  waste 
of  charitable  effort,  as  the  post-office  savings  banks  offer  so  many  more  facili- 
ties. Great  Britain  has  long  since  extended  this  system  of  banks  to  her 
colonies,  and  postal  savings  banks  are  an  established  institution  in  Canada 
and  Australia.  We  find  that  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Japan  all  have  in  successful  operation  this  system  of  savings 
banks.  The  postmaster-general  says  in  his  last  report  that  information  con- 
cerning the  system  has  been  asked  by  several  other  governments. 

In  what  follows  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  the  details  of  operation  of  this 
system  of  savings  banks,  together  with  something  of  the  plans  of  annuities 
and  life  insurance  which  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  it.  All  of  the 
8,351  postal  savings  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  authorized  to  receive 
and  disburse  deposits.  These  are  distributed  and  governed  with  the  sole 
view  of  public  convenience,  and  to  accommodate  the  largest  class  of  patrons, 
which  is  composed  of  the  working  people.  Business  is  continued  until  a  late 
hour  of  the  day,  and  on  Saturday  deposits  are  received  up  to  8  p.  m. 

Deposits  of  I  shilling,  or  any  number  of  shillings,  are  received,  subject 
to  the  limit  of  ;^3o  in  one  year  or  ;^iSo  in  all,  exclusive  of  interest.  When 
the  principal  and  interest  together  standing  to  the  credit  of  any  one  depositor 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  ;^2oo  all  interest  ceases  until  the  amount  is  reduced. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  2)4  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  every  complete 
pound  deposited,  and  is  computed  from  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month 
next  following  the  day  on  which  a  complete  pound  shall  have  been  deposited, 
or  on  which  deposits  of  less  amounts  shall  have  made  up  a  complete  pound, 
up  to  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  in  which  moneys  are  withdrawn. 
The  interest  is  calculated  on  December  31,  and  at  that  time  credited  to  the 
account  of  the  depositor.  Additional  deposits  are  also  received  for  imme- 
diatt  investment  in  Government  stock  for  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
insurance  and  for  the  purchase  of  annuities.  No  account  is  opened  for  a 
deposit  of  less  than  i  shilling,  but  a  person  wishing  to  save  as  little  as  i 
penny  can  do  so  by  the  purchase  of  a  penny  stamp,  which  is  to  be  affixed  to 
a  form  that  may  be  obtained  at  any  post-office.  When  twelve  stamps  have 
thus  accumulated  an  account  may  be  opened. 

Every  depositor,  on  making  his  first  deposit,  is  required  to  specify  his 
full  name,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence,  and  make  and  sign  a  declara- 
tion which  pledges  that  he  will  abide  by  the  regulations,  and  that  he  has  no 
deposit  in  any  other  post-office  savings  bank  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
This  declaration  must  be  witnessed  by  the  officer  who  receives  the  deposit, 
the  minister  or  church  warden  of  his  parish,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace.  De- 
posits may  l>e  made  by,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  person  under  twenty-one 
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years  of  age,  and  repayments  are  made  to  such  minor  after  the  age  of  seven 
years  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  of  full  age.  Under  the  age  of  seven 
the  declaration  must  be  made  by  one  of  the  parents  or  a  friend  on  behalf  of 
the  minor. 

Deposits  and  withdrawals  are  allowed  to  be  made  by  married  women 
separat-e  and  distinct  from  the  control  of  their  husbands.  Deposits  may  be 
made  by  a  trustee  on  behalf  of  another  person  in  the  joint  names  of  such 
trustee  and  the  person  on  whose  account  such  money  shall  be  so  deposited ; 
but  repayment  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  will  not  be  made  without 
the  receipt  of  both  of  said  parties  or  the  survivor,  or  the  executors  or  admin- 
istrators of  the  survivor.  Trustees  of  any  charity,  provident,  or  friendly 
society,  or  penny  or  school  bank,  or  oJ:her  savings  bank,  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  proper  authorities,  may  deposit  their  fimds  without  restric- 
tion as  to  the  amount  in  the  post-office  savings  bank,  provided'  always  that 
such  deposits  shall  not  be  of  less  amount  than  i  shilling  nor  of  any  sum  not 
a  multiple  thereof.  Deposits  are  immediately  entered  in  the  depositor's 
book  by  the  officer  receiving  it,  said  officer  affixing  his  signature  and  the 
stamp  of  his  office  to  each  entry.  In  addition  to  this  each  deposit  is  ac- 
knowledged through  the  post  by  the  savings  bank  department  at  London. 
This  acknowledgment  will  be  addressed  to  any  designated  post-office  to  be 
called  for. 

Once  in  each  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  first  de- 
posit was  made,  if  possible,  the  depositor  is  expected  to  forward  his  deposit- 
book  to  the  controller  of  the  savings  bank  department  at  London  for  com- 
parison with  the  books  of  that  department,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
interest.  When  a  depositor  wishes  to  check  out  or  withdraw  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  sum  standing  to  his  credit  he  must  make  application  for  the 
same  on  a  printed  form  which  is  furnished  him.  This  form,  properly  filled 
up,  is  to  be  forwarded  by  post,  as  if  an  ordinary  letter,  to  the  department  at 
London.  In  return  he  receives  a  warrant  for  the  amoimt  required,  which 
warrant  is  cashed  at  any  post-office  savings  bank.  These  forms,  as  well  as 
the  deposit-books,  are  passed  through  the  mails  without  any  postal  charges 
or  postage-stamps  whatever. 

While  the  greatest  facilities  are  offered,  and  no  unnecessary  delay  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  requisition  for  withdrawals  having  to  go  to  London,  yet,  the 
inconvenience  to  those  living  at  a  considerable  distance  from  London  may, 
at  times,  be  important,  and  the  question  of  having  several  centers  through 
which  warrants  for  withdrawals  may  be  issued  is  being  discussed.  As  an 
offset  to  this  inconvenience,  however,  the  great  boon  of  virtually  having  a 
bank  account  at  once  in  many  places  is  urged ;  for,  practically,  this  is  true, 
as  deposits  can  be  made  or  withdrawal  warrants  secured  and  made  payable 
in  any  of  the  thousands  of  existing  banks,  and  a  depositor  may  be  said, 
indeed,  to  carry  an  account  in  every  city  and  town  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  limit  of  the  deposit  of  any  one  person  being  fixed  at  ;^2oo  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  through  the  indisposition  of  the  Government  to  put  itself 
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in  competition  with  the  banking  community.  No  very  great  amount  of 
complaint  is  made  against  this  restriction,  as  some  relief  is  foimd  in  the  in- 
vestments allowed  in  Government  stock,  annuities,  and  life  insurance.  The 
regulations  governing  these  are  to  be  next  mentioned.  Depositors  can 
become  holders  of  Government  stock  through  the  medium  of  the  post-office 
savings  banks.  Not  less  than  ;^io  can  be  invested  at  one  time,  and  not 
more  than  ;£ioo  will  be  credited  to  an  account  in  one  year,  or  ;£30o  stock 
in  all.  For  the  purpose  of  these  investments  deposits  may  be  made  to  the 
value  of  ;£ioo.  These  sums  are  altogether  irrespective  of  the  limits  of 
ordinary  deposits. 

The  postmaster-general  is  empowered  to  insure  the  lives  of  persons  of 
either  sex  for  not  less  than  ;^5  or  niore  than  ;^ioo.  An  insurance  may  be 
effected  by  any  person  not  over  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  or,  if  the  amount  does  not  exceed  ;£$,  not  under  the  age  of 
eight  years.  The  postmaster-general  is  also  empowered  to  grant  immediate 
or  deferred  annuities  for  not  less  than  ;£i  or  more  than  ;^ioo  to  any  per- 
son not  under  the  age  of  five  years. 

All  persons  whose  lives  are  insurred,  or  to  whom  annuities  are  granted, 
have  direct  Government  security  for  the  full  payment  of  the  money  at  the 
proper  time.  All  premiums  for  life  insurance  or  annuities  are  payable 
through  the  medium  of  the  savings  banks  deposit  accounts,  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  addition  to  or<iinary  deposits  and  deposits  for  immediate  invest- 
ment in  Government  stock. 

All  persons  insuring  their  lives  or  purchasing  annuities  necessarily  become, 
if  not  so  already,  savings  bank  depositors;  their  premiums  are,  without 
any  trouble  to  them,  deducted  from  their  deposits.  The  money  in  the  bank 
can  be  increased  by  deposits  of  not  less  than  i  shilling  in  any  post-office 
savings  bank,  or  by  the  use  of  the  penny  postage-stamp  slips  the  provision 
can  be  made  in  sums  of  i  penny  at  a  time.  Furthermore,  a  person  may 
direct  that  the  interest  on  money  deposited  may  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  an  annuity  or  the  payment  of  the  premium  of  life  insurance. 

The  subjoined  table  clearly  indicates  the  steady  progress  and  development 
of  postal  savings  banks  since  their  foundation,  in  September,  1861,  to  the 
close  of  December,  1886.  The  low  cost  of  management  may  be  noted,  and 
is  especially  remarkable  when  it  is  known  to  include  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense of  putting  the  system  into  operation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each 
open  account  has  maintained  singular  uniformity  through  the  series  of  years 
which  the  table  includes,  and  marks,  unerringly,  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
small  means  are  those  who  are  more  largely  being  benefitted  by  the  system. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  writer  that  he  could  not  include  in  this 
table  a  compilation  showing  the  social  grade,  or  at  least  the  occupation,  of 
the  depositors.  Such  figures  are  of  record,  but  unfortunately  are  not  in  form 
to  be  obtained  without  very  considerable  expense. 
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Year. 


Amount, 

?i 
g 

Number 

of 
deposite. 

Amount 

of 
deposits. 

Cost  of 

munage- 

raent. 

Number  of 

accounts 

remaining 

open  at 

close  of  the 
year. 

inclusive  of 
interest, 

standing  to 

the  credit  of 
all  open 

accounts  at 
close  of 

i 

the  year. 

2,535 

639,216 

/^2, 114,669 

;C2o,59i 

178,495 

;Cl,698,221 

2,991 

842,848 

2,651,209 

25,401 

319,669 

3,377,480 

3,081 

1,110,762 

3,350,000 

45,856 

470,858 

4,993,123 

3,32' 

1,302,309 

3,7^9,017 

49,527 

611,384 

6, 526, 400 

3,815 

1,802,031 

5,232,108 

62,803 

967.066 

11,632,214 

4,335 

2,362,621 

6,664,629 

69,427 

1,303,492 

17,025,004 

4,607 

2,745,245 

7,699,916 

78,404 

1,442,448 

19.318,339 

4,853 

2,927,698 

7,955,740 

84,160 

1,556,645 

21,167,749 

5.068 

3,044,692 

8,341,256 

99,616 

1,668,733 

23,157,469 

5,260 

3,132,433 

8,783,852 

122,325 

1,777,103 

25,187,345 

5,448 

3,166.136 

8,982,350 

125,912 

1,702,374 

26,996,550 

5,663 

3,267,851 

9,166,738 

152,184 

1,791,240 

28,740,757 

5,83* 

3,360,636 

9,485,391 

448,543 

1,892,756 

30,411,563 

6,016 

3,347,828 

9,887,109 

192,280 

1,988,477 

32,012,134 

6,233 

3,755,689 

10,301,152 

188,891 

2,184,972 

33,744,637 

6,513 

5,699,876 

11,867,155 

200,574 

2,607,612 

36,194,495 

6,999 

6,151,469 

12,821,230 

221,653 

2,858,976 

39,037, 8--I 

7,369 

6,297,368 

13,575,167 

248,180 

3,105,642 

41,768,808 

7,756 

6,458,707 

i4,5»o,4" 

248,618 

3,333,675 

44,773,773 

8,106 

6,474,484 

15,034,694 

256,402 

3,535,650 

47,697,838 

8,35X 

6,562,395 

15,696,852 

290,555 

3,731,421 

50,874,338 

Average 

amount 

standbg  to 

credit  of 

each  open 

account  at 

close  of 

the  year. 


From  Sept.  16,1861,  to 

Dec.  31,1863 

1863 

1864 

1865 

Average,  i866-'7o 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 » 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


9  10 

10  11 

10  12 

10  13 

12  o 

13  1 

13  7 

13  II 

13  17 

14  3 

15  17 

16  o 
16  1 
16  2 
IS 
13  17 
13  13 
13  9 
13  8 
13  9 
13  12 


3 
4 
I 
6 
6 

2j 

10 

iij 
64 
5* 
ij 


8    II 


The  average  percentage  of  cost  of  management  for  the  whole  number  of 
years  to  the  total  funds  in  possession  of  the  post-office  savings  banks  is  some- 
thing less  than  five-eighths  of  i  per  cent.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  money 
specified  in  above  table  is  British.  The  value  in  dollars  can  be  closely 
approximated  by  multiplying  by  five.  The  increase  above  shown  in  the  cost 
of  management  in  1864  is  caused  by  the  payment  during  that  year  of  various 
charges  belonging  to  1863.  The  outlay  for  management  in  1878  includes 
the  sum  of  ;;^2i4,434  for  arrears  of  postage  for  the  nine  years  from  April  i, 
1868,  to  March  31,  1877,  and  also  ;^73,4i9  paid  on  account  of  buildings 
for  offices.  In  1879  ^^d  1880  the  cost  includes  the  sums  of  ;^25,564  and 
;^i6,373,  respectively,  paid  for  the  same  purpose.  These  several  sums  are 
taken  into  account  in  the  calculation  which  brings  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment to  the  remarkably  low  rate  of  five-eighths  of  i  per  cent.  — Leith,  Apr// 

2,  1888. 

WILLOUGHBY  WALLING, 

ConsnL 
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Until  February  I,  1888,  the  population  of  Corsica  had  been  in  the  unique 
situation  of  a  people  civilized,  intelligent,  and  equipped  with  telegraphs, 
steamship  communications,  and  many  other  modern  improvements,  but  en- 
tirely destitute  of  railroads.  The  first  Napoleon  included  his  native  island 
in  the  superb  system  of  graded  and  macadamized  roads  which  were  extended 
throughout  France,  and  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  century  the 
postal  service,  by  diligence,  has  been  as  good  in  Corsica  as  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  continent.  The  stage  journey  between  Bastia  and  Ajaccio  has  been 
famous  among  travelers  for  generations.  Over  these  smooth,  hard,  carefully- 
tended  roads  freight  has  been  hitherto  transported  in  trains  of  carts,  each 
drawn  by  from  two  to  four  or  five  mules  or  horses  geared  tandem,  and  capa- 
ble of  hauling  down  from  the  interior  to  the  villages,  and  ports  along  the 
coast,  immense  loads  of  lumber,  charcoal,  fruits,  wine,  and  other  products  of 
the  island. 

But  railroads  are  an  essential  adjunct  of  modern  commerce;  without 
them  the  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  and  zinc  in  the  interior 
could  not  be  profitably  worked,  and  the  export  trade  of  the  island  could  not 
compete  with  that  of  Italy  and  France.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  present  French  Republic  the  Corsican  deputies  began  to  de- 
mand for  their  picturesque  island  a  railway  system  which,  besides  its  com- 
mercial advantages,  might,  in  case  of  war  with  a  foreign  power,  become 
essential  to  a  successful  defense.  The  Corsicans,  with  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  history,  are  not  generally  business  men;  there  are  few  wealthy 
capitalists  among  them,  and  the  railroads  could  not  be  built  as  a  local  enter- 
prise. The  high  range  of  mountains  which  traverses  the  island  from  Cape 
Corso  to  Bonifacio,  the  spurs  of  which  in  many  places  run  down  to  Ihe 
coast  and  terminate  in  abrupt  headlands,  would  necessarily  make  the  work  of 
construction  expensive,  while  the  high  cost  of  operating  lines  involving 
heavy  gradients  and  enjoying  only  local  traffic  rendered  the  profit  of  the 
undertaking  more  than  doubtful. 

The  national  Government  came  to  the  rescue  and  surveyed  the  main 
line  from  Ajaccio,  the  capital,  to  Bastia,  the  principal  sea-ports.  These 
cities  are  about  95  miles  apart,  and  the  road  from  the  one  to  the  other 
crosses  the  central  mountain  range  near  its  center  and  divides  the  island  into 
two  nearly  equal  sections.  Work  was  begun  at  Bastia,  on  the  northeastern 
coast,  seven  years  ago,  and  on  the  ist  of  last  month  the  road  was  opened 
for  traffic  as  far  as  Corte,  the  ancient  capital,  a  distance  of  45  miles.  The 
track  has  a  gauge  of  i  meter  (39.37  inches),  and  the  work  was  so  difficult, 
by  reason  of  the  high  grade  and  numerous  rock  cuttings  to  be  overcome, 
that  its  cost,  even  in  that  country  of  cheap  labor,  has  been  ^33,250  per 
mile.  Thus  nearly  half  the  main  line  has  been  successfully  opened  amid 
great  rejoicings  among  the  Corsicans,  a  large  majority  of  whom  had  never 
before  seen  a  locomotive. 
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From  Corte  to  Ajaccio,  on  the  west  coast,  the  distance  is  50  miles,  over 
a  large  part  of  which  distance  the  line  is  graded,  but  the  tunnel,  which 
pierces  the  mountain  near  the  summit,  10  miles  south  of  Corte,  is  a  difficult 
and  costly  task  which  can  not  be  finished  in  less  than  a  year,  so  that  it  will 
be  probably  two  years  from  this  date  before  the  entire  route  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

From  Ponte  Leccia,  in  the  valley  of  th^  Golo  (see  accompanying  map), 
a  branch,  46  miles  in  length,  leads  northward  to  Calvi,  an  important  port 
on  the  western  coast.  This  branch  is  also  in  course  of  construction,  and 
will  be  finished  in  two  years. 

On  leaving  Bastia  the  railway  nms  due  southward  along  the  eastern  coast 
to  Casamozza,  in  the  valley  of  the  Golo,  where  it  turns  abruptly  westward 
and  ascends  the  valley  of  that  stream  to  Ponte  Leccia.  From  Casamozza  a 
branch,  39  miles  in  length,  extends  southward  along  the  shore,  through  the 
most  fertile  part  of  the  island,  to  Ghisonaccio,  where  the  plain  ends  and  the 
mountains  come  down  abruptly  to  the  sea.  Of  this  branch  29  miles,  or 
nearly  two-thirds,  is  finished,  and  was  opened  to  traffic  last  month,  so  that 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  contemplated  system  is  at  present  in  operation.  The 
ch  from  Casamozza  to  Ghisonaccio  presented  no  difficulties,  and  cost 
|i 8,000  per  mile. 

he  main  line,  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio  is  a  national  work,  built  by  Gov- 
pnt  engineers  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The  branches  to  Calvi  and 
^naccio  are  being  built  by  departmental  companies  with  money  fur- 
p,  by  the  state,  upon  which  the  companies  guaranty  a  certain  annual 
fet. 

he  efiect  of  th6  system,  when  completed,  upon  the  prosperity  and  prog- 
}(  Corsica  can  not  fail  to  be  important  and  valuable.  Products  of  the 
ior,  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  worthless  for  want  of  a  market, 
then  become  valuable,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  will  be 
^pondingly  enhanced. 

Lt  present  Corsica  exports  to  the  United  States  little  except  candied 
n,  and  receives  in  return  petroleum  and  leaf  tobacco,  which  last  may  be 
ffted  free  of  duty  under  the  special  tariff  law  which  applies  to  Corsica, 
orsican  wines  were  as  well  known  in  our  country  as  they  deserve  to  be  a 
J  American  trade  in  them  might  be  developed.  There  are  almost  no 
lifactures  on  the  island,  and  it  offers  a  promising  market  for  cotton 
s,  sewing-machines,  farming  tools,  and  general  hardware.  Corsica 
mgs  to  the  consular  district  of  Marseilles ;  the  only  United  States  consular 
icy  in  the  island  being  at  Bastia,  while  Great  Britain  maintains  an  ex- 
ive  consulate  at  Ajaccio  and  vice-consulates  at  Bastia  and  Calvi. — 
lEiLLES,  March  /j,  1888, 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

CotutiL 
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I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  there  are  no  railways  in  operation  at 
present  in  any  of  the  Philippine  or  Caroline  Islands,  but  that  two  projects 
to  construct  railways  on  this  island  (Luzon,  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago) 
have  been  authorized  by  royal  decree  of  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
first  is  imder  a  grant  from  the  Government  to  an  English  firm  in  Liverpool, 
represented  in  Manila  by  the  mercantile  firm  of  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  a  line  from  Manila  to  Antipole,  a  distance  of  i8  miles, 
where  a  religious  festival  is  held  once  a  year,  which  is  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  pilgrims.  A  large  revenue  from  the  passenger  traffic  is  expected 
during  this  festival.  Antipolo  is  a  central  point  in  the  hemp  and  sugar  dis- 
tricts, and,  being  in  the  interior,  all  produce  must  be  hauled  to  the  sea-shore 
or  to  Manila  in  buffalo  carts,  very  little  reaching  this  city  by  the  latter  means 
as  the  roads  are  at  times  impassable  and  always  in  bad  condition.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  road  will  open  up  to  trade  a  section  of  coimtry  which  has 
heretofore  yielded  very  little  to  the  markets  of  the  Occident.  It  will  also 
penetrate  the  mountainous  district,  in  which  the  scenery  is  grand  and  beauti- 
ful beyond  description,  and,  being  much  higher  and  dryer  than  the  land  on 
which  Manila  is  situated,  will  furnish  most  charming  building  sites  for  the 
foreign  residents  of  this  city.  It  is  expected  that  large  numbers  of  country 
villa*  will  be  built  along  the  line  of  the  road  and  that  a  very  profitable  pas- 
senger business  will  be  the  result.  No  work  has  been  done  on  the  road-bed 
yet,  and  the  representatives  here  are  awaiting  orders  from  the  projectors  in 
England.  It  is  considered  possible  that  work  will  be  commenced  within  a 
few  months. 

The  second  project  is  more  important.  It  is  that  of  a  corporation  called 
'*  The  Manila  Railway  Company,  limited,'*  authorized  under  royal  decree 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  dated  April  9,  1885,  July  14,  1886,  and  Jan- 
uary 21,  1887.  The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  George  Noble 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Madras  Railway  Company,  chairman ;  Alexander 
Hubbard,  director  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company ;  Hanbury  Bar- 
clay ;  Edward  Ford  Duncanson,  member  of  the  London  committee  of  the 
Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation ;  G.  R.  Young,  of  the  firms 
of  Smith,  Wood  &  Co.,  Liverpool  and  London,  and  Smith,  Bell  &  Co., 
Manila ;  and  Charles  J.  C.  Scott,  director  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Spain  and 
England.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  at  No.  60  Old  Board  street,  E, 
C,  London,  England.  The  chief  engineer  is  George  Higgin ;  the  auditors, 
Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  No.  4  Lathbury,  E.  C,  London; 
and  the  secretary,  H.  B.  Briggs. 

The  company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  working  a 
railway  starting  from  a  point  in  the  district  of  Tondo,  Manila,  and  termi- 
nating at  Dagupan,  on  the  bay  of  Lingayen,  its  length  being  about  120 
miles.  The  Spanish  Government  guaranties  8  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of 
^4,964,400  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  payable  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  Mmed  the  rail- 
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way  and  rolling  stock  are  to  revert  to  the  Government  without  compensation. 
The  line  already  surveyed  runs  through  a  very  fertile  and  populous  country,' 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  do  an  exceedingly  large  freight 
business.  Should  the  expectations  of  the  projectors  be  realized  advantages 
will  undoubtedly  accrue  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  produce  goes  to  our  country.  Last  year  more  than  half  the  sugar  and 
hemp  shipped  went  to  the  United  States.  In  1886  198,185  tons  of  sugar 
were  shipped,  70,000  tons  being  sent  to  the  United  States.  The  indications 
iire  that  the  shipments  this  year  will  largely  exceed  that'  figure,  my  invoice- 
book  for  the  first  quarter  showing  goods  to  the  value  of  ^1,235,358.54  already 
shipped  to  American  ports.  The  business,  too,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  English  firms,  there  being  only  one  American  firm  here,  and  that  scarcely 
twoyearsold.  Manilahasapopulation  of  about  300,000;  this  island  (Luzon) 
is  believed  to  have  over  4,000,000,  and  the  entire  Philippine  group  over 
7,000,000.  The  interior  has  never  been  developed,  and  the  commercial 
possibilites  are  considered  vast  and  unlimited,  the  natural  wealth  of  the  islands 
in  hemp,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  having  been  fully  shown.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  projected  railway  to  Dagupan  will,  of  course,  largely  increase 
commerce  at  Manila,  and  if  our  country  maintains  its  relative  position  in  the 
trade  with  the  Philippines  it  must  be  materially  benefited. 

When  the  road  will  be  commenced  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  nothing  has 
been  done  except  so  much  as  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  of  the  concessions,  which  require  that  the  work  be  commenced 
by  the  21st  of  July,  1887,  and  completed  July  21,  1891.  Foundation  stones 
have  been  laid  at  the  termini,  and  December  last  the  first  spikes  were  driven 
with  elaborate  and  imposing  ceremonies.  No  more  work  was  done,  but 
engineers  were  sent  out  by  the  contractors.  Hett,  Maylor  &  Co. ,  of  London, 
have  been  here  looking  over  the  line,  and  it  is  said  that  a  large  force  of 
native  laborers  has  been  engaged  for  the  work  of  grading.  The  country 
through  which  the  line  is  expected  to  run  is  inhabited  almost  chtirely  by  the 
natives — Malays — who  live  upon  rice,  fruit,  and  fish  almost  exclusively,  and 
wear  little  or  no  clothing.  Their  needs  are  very  promptly  supplied  by  the 
enterprising  Chinese,  who  establish  little  stores  wherever  they  can  find  a 
convenient  place.  I  believe  that  there  are  rare  fields  here  for  American 
enterprise  and  ^capital,  which  would  be  much  improved  by  the  building  of 
this  road. — Manila,  Philippine  Islands.,  April 4^  1888. 

ALEX.  R.  WEBB, 
Consul. 

GUATEMALA   CENTRAL    RAILROAD. 

I  propose  to  confine  the  subject  of  this  dispatch  to  a  history  of  the 
Guatemala  Central  Railroad,  an  enterprise  which,  after  much  serious  tribula- 
tion, has  become  the  greatest»and  most  important  American  interest  through- 
,  out  Central  America  as  yet  successfully  established.  On  the  i6th  of  August, 
1 87 1,  Mr.  William  F.  Kelly,  a  British  subject,  obtained  the  first  contract 
from  the  Guatemala  Government  to  build  a  railway  betAveen  the  p^rt  of  Sap 
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Jos6,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  capital  city  of  Guatemala.  Although 
three  distinct  contracts  were  made  by  the  Government  with  Mr.  Kelly,  ex- 
tending between  the  years  1871  and  1876,  all  these  contracts  failed  from  lack 
of  pecuniary  ability  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  and  were  declared  forfeited 
by  mutual  consent.  During  the  year  1876  Mr.  William  Nanne,  an  American 
citizen,  at  that  time  general  manager  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railway,  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Guatemalan  Government  to  build  the  railroad  between  the 
port  of  San  Jos6  and  Escuintla,  a  town  midway  to  the  capital.  Before  enter- 
ing into  any  contract  a  regular  survey  was  made  on  Mr.  Nanne's  account  by 
the  American  engineers,  Messrs.  N.  M.  Corson  and  William  P.  Collins, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1876  and  the  beginning  of  1877.  On  the 
strength  of  this  survey  Mr.  William  Nanne  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
Guatemalan  Government  on  the  7th  of  April,  1877,  and  the  road  was  built 
and  opened  to  traffic  on  the  19th  of  June,  1880,  three  months  before  the 
contract  period  terminated.  On  the  13th  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  between  the  Government  and  Mr.  Nanne  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  line  from  Escuintla  to  the  capital  city  Guatemala.  This  contract 
was  duly  carried  out,  and  amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  shouts  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  and  the  city  freshly  whitewashed  and  gaily  decorated,  the 
road  was  declared  open  for  traffic  on  the  ist  of  September,  1884. 

Mr.  Nanne's  first  concession,  which  included  the  railway  under  construc- 
tion from  San  ]os€  to  Escuintla,  was  incorporated  by  him  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California  in  1878,  by  the  name  of  the  Guatemala  Central  Rail- 
road Company.  The  second  concession  of  July  13,  1880,  which  was  the 
extension  of  the  line  to  this  capital,  was  incorporated  through  New  York 
capitalists  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  May,  1882,  by  the 
name  of  the  Central  American  Pacific  Railway  and  Transportation  Company, 
which  organization  constructed  the  latter  line.  Three  years  subsequently, 
namely,  in  October,  1885,  these  corporations  of  the  States  of  California  and 
New  York  were  consolidated  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  former  State, 
retaining  the  name  of  the  original  company,  that  of  the  Guatemala  Central 
Railroad  Company,  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
having  been  obtained  for  that  purpose.  Political  changes  and  disturbances 
in  Guatemala  have  created  some  perplexing  questions  between  the  railway 
and  the  Government  which  call  for  harmonious  arrangement  and  settlement, 
and  which,  doubtless,  will  be  properly  determined  by  such*  judicious  ano 
friendly  intervention  as  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  our  own  Govemmen\ 
with  the  view  of  the  protection  of  so  grand  and  valuable  an  American  enter- 
prise, which  must  commend  itself  to  both  Governments.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  public  utility  for  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  and  one  which  reflects 
credit  upon  the  ability  of  Mr.  Nanne  and  the  enterprise  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  lent  capital  to  its  undertaking.  The  road  is  thoroughly  built  and 
equipped,  well  ballasted  with  gravel  and  broken  rock,  and  runs  as  smoothly 
as  the  best  of  our  own  railroads,  or  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  scenery  along  the  line  is  grand  and  picturesque ;   especially  on  the 

ascending  grade  between  Escuintla  and  this  city  the  varied  views^^yhich  corn- 
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prehend  the  perfection  of  landscape  scenery  meet  the  eye  in  a  succession  of 
panoramic  changes  that  are  indescribably  delightful.  The  towering  volcanoes 
of  Aqua  and  Fuego  loom  forth,  their  clear-cut  outlines  piercing  the  cloudless 
sky,  with  an  undulating  wave  of  foot-hills  rolling  up  to  their  base,  while  at 
one  point  on  the  road  the  train  skirts  Lake  Amatitlan,  some  5  miles  in  length 
and  about  2  in  width,  from  whose  surface  here  and  there  hot  springs  are 
continually  bubbling  and  breathing  forth  steam,  a  reminder  that  it  is  the 
bowl  of  an  old  volcanic  crater  with  hidden  fires  now  slumbering  beneath  its 
placid  bosom. 

The  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  runs  from  the  port  of  San  Jos^,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  latitude  13°  55'  19"  north,  longitude  90°  49'  76"  west,  in  a 
general  north  by  east  direction,  to  the  capital  city  of  Guatemala.  The  length 
of  the  main  line  is  71.8  miles.  That  of  the  Guarda  Viejo  branch  is  i  mile, 
with  a  gauge  of  3  feet.  The  sidings  on  the  road  are  2.5  miles,  with  a  distance 
of  I  yard  between  the  rails,  making  a  total  track  of  75.5  miles.  The  highest 
point  on  the  line  is  5,010  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cross-ties, 
from  2,600  to  3,000  per  mile,  are  about  one-half  of  California  red  wood  and 
one-half  native  hard  wood.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  is  1^2,500,000;  gross 
earnings  during  1887,  ;?423>873.63;  expenses,  in  silver  pesos,  1^212,267.84; 
net  earnings  1887,  ;j2i  1,605. 79. 

The  line  by  its  charter  is  subsidized  by  the  Guatemala  Government  to 
the  extent  of  1 100, 000  per  annum  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  traffic  in  1887,  in  round  figures,  was  as  follows:  10,000  tons  of  im- 
ports, at  an  average  rate  of  ;j2i  per  ton,  ;J  2 10, 000;  12,000  tons  of  exports, 
at  an  average  rate  of  $S  per  ton,  1^96,000;  8,000  tons  local,  at  an  average 
rate  of  $6  per  ton,  1^48,000;  100,000  passengers,  1^70,000;  total,  1^424,000. 

The  following  comprises  the  rolling  stock  of  the  line :  4  43-ton  Cook^ 
locomotives,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  4  22-ton  Baldwin  locomotives,  Philadelphia; 
I  25-ton  Prescott  Scott  engine,  San  Francisco ;  5  first-class  coaches ;  6  second- 
class  coaches;  4  combination  baggage  cars;  21  boxcars,  8  tons,  24  feet  long; 
30  box  cars,  10  tons,  28  feet  long;  28  flat  cars,  24  and  28  feet  long,  and  6 
stock  cars.  — Guatemala,-  March  d,  1888. 

JAMES  R.  HOSMER, 
Consul' General, 

LABOR  AND   PRODUCTS   IN   SANTIAGO. 


In  the  silver  and  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago,  which  I  have 
visited,  the  miner  receives  from  ;Ji  to  ^1.25  a  day,  but  generally  earns  more 
on  piece-work;  besides  this  he  receives  daily  a  ration  of  beans  or  a  pound 
of  good  bread,  and  all  he  can  eat  at  mid-day  of  a  stew  composed  of  cracked 
wheat,  sun-dried  beef,  called  "chargue,**  onions,  potatoes,  and  beans,  and  a 
pound  of  fresh  beef  or  mutton  three  times  a  week,  and  liis  lodging.  Coal 
miners  earn  from  %\  to  II1.50  a  day,  and  'Sputters''  (those  that  bring  the  coal 
from  the  mines  to  the  surface)  from  80  cents  to  ^i,  house  free,  and  get  one- 
third  of  a  ton  of  coal  each  month,  for  which  50  cents  is  deducted  from  their 
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pay.  In  Santiago  a  laborer  receives  80  cents  to  ;Ji  a  day,  and  a  bricklayer 
and  carpenter  $2,  Rents  for  working  people  are  very  low,  as  the  boildings 
in  which  they  live  are  of  adobe,  cheap,  and  poor.  Near  Santiago  a  laborer 
on  a  hacienda  receives  40  cents  a  day  when  employed,  a  ration  or  pound  of 
bread  and  beans,  house  rent  free,  and  the  use  of  an  acre  of  ground;  but 
far  from  the  cities  is  paid  10  cents  less  a  day,  but  receives  grass  for  two 
cows  or  two  horses  as  he  may  prefer.  When  the  "patron"  has  work  they 
must  give  him  the  preference.  Farm  labor  is  becoming  scarce  in  Chili  and 
the  pay  is  sure  to  advance.  The  working  people  are  liardy,  nervous,  and 
energetic;  patient,  tractable,  and  respectful,  but  not  servile,  and  become 
attached  to  their  haciendas  and  patrons.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  live  long, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  their  children  die  young. 

As  to  land  it  is  generally  held  in  large  tracts,  except  in  the  foreign  settle- 
ments of  the  south.  A  thousand  acres  is  considered  a  small  (aim,  and  3,000 
or  4,000  is  an  average,  while  many  haciendas  contain  10,000  or  12,000. 
The  church  haciendas  are,  or  were,  very  large,  but  fear  for  the  future  security 
of  possession  has  caused  many  of  these  to  be  divided  up  and  sold.  All  the 
principal  families  of  Chili  own,  through  inheritance  or  purchase,  large  haci- 
endas on  which  they  reside  about  three  months  in  the  year  and  from  which 
they  receive  large  incomes.  Farming  in  Chili  is  the  most  certain  and  profit- 
able business  where  irrigation  is  obtainable.  The  melting  snows  bring 
down  from  the  Cordilleras  a  rich  sediment  which  manures  the  ground,  con- 
stantly adding  to  its  soil,  and  irrigates  the  growing  crops.  The  grasses  arc 
natural,  varied,  and  nutritious,  also  a  white  and  yellow  clover.  Alfalfa  sown 
on  coarse  gravelly  lands,  or  in  beds  of  dried-up  water  courses,  are  inexhaustible 
and  gives  three  heavy  green  crops  a  year.  Wild  oats  grow  everywhere  in 
Chili,  and  after  a  wet  or  snowy  winter  on  the  Cordilleras  the  sides  of  these 
mountains  are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  growing  8  or  10  feet  high.  I 
have  a  bundle  of  it  in  my  house  8  feet  high,  the  grain  of  which  is  very  small, 
brought  from  a  place  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Wheat  and  barley  are  the  two  staple  crops.  Barley  sells  here  from  $$  to 
$4  the  "fanega**  of  155  pounds;  wheat  from  $3.^$  to  ;J4  a  "fanega"  of 
160  pounds. 

Oxen  are  universally  used  for  draught,  and  bring,  in  fair  condition,  from 

^50  to  $gQ  each.     When  fattened  for  the  butcher  they  sell  according  to  weight 

and  condition.     Large  numbers  of  oxen  are  brought  from  the  Argentine, 

when  the  snows  melt  in  the  summer,  and  fattened  here.     Butchers'  meat  is 

not  retailed  by  the  pound,  as  with  us,  nor  is  it  cut  up  in  the  same  way.    It 

is  sold  by  the  piece.     All  the  meat  consumed  in  Santiago  is  slaughtered  for  so 

much  a  head  at  the  *'matadero"  or  municipal  slaughter-house,  the  receipts 

for  which  for  the  month  of  December  amounted  to  nearly  j  13,000.    The 

number  and  kind  of  animals  slaughtered  were  as  follows:  Homed  cattle, 

5,700;  calves,  100;  sheep,  8,500;  lambs,  2,500,  and  hogs,  550 — a  large  ctm- 

sumption  of  meat  food  for  a  population  of  less  than  200,000. — Santiago, 

March  22,  1888. 

WILLIAM  R.  ROBERTS. 
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Productions  ofjChihuahua. — Vice-Consul  William  Heimke  sends  the 
following  under  date  of  February  10,  1888: 

The  principal  production  within  my  consular  district  is  silver,  with  some  gold,  of  which 
there  was  coined  at  the  mint  in  this  city  during  the  fiscal  year  i886-*87 — 


Denomination. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Sflver  pieces  of  $i 

SJlver  pieces  of  50  cents.. 

Siher  pieces  of  95  cents.. 

SHver  pieces  of  zo  cents.. 

Silver  pieces  of  5  cents 

Gold  pieces  of  |ao 

Total 

Coinage  of  the  fiscal  year  z885>'86.... 

Increase  over  preceding  year 


a,6ai,873 
96,973 
96,300 
40,360 
31,940 
999 


19,691,873  00 
Z3,Z36  00 
6,57500 
4,036  00 

Z,569O0 

5,98000 


|a,653,z63  00 
«,5i9,7»«  SO 


$133,449  50 


Of  Other  enterprises  of  production  in  this  consular  district  may  be  mentioned  the  recent 
constraction  in  this  city  of  a  60-ton  smelter  and  refinery,  an  iron  foundry  (said  to  be  the  only 
one  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico),  and  woolen  mills.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  other 
smelten,  a  soap  and  candle  £Ktory,  ice  factory,  seven  flouring  mills,  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Mexican  Central  Railway  Company,  and  the  principal  offices  of  the  Chihuahua  and  Durango 
Telephone  Company.  All  these  are  American  enterprises,  conducted  with  American  capital, 
and  employing  about  five  thousand  Americans. 


IMPORTS  INTO   MEXICO. 


The  amount  and  value  of  the  importations  into  Mexico  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  inquiry  of  late  years.  In  1880  the  Mexican  Government 
published  very  full  data  for  the  fiscal  years  1873  ^^  1875,  ^^^  ^  made  report 
thereof;  but  as  they  were  for  so  remote  dates  they  were  not  deemed  of  suflS- 
cient  interest  for  full  publication.  No  other  Mexican  statistics  as  to  imports 
have  since  been  published  until  those  received  by  me  on  the  8th  instant,  from 
which  this  report  is  taken.  In  the  mean  time  various  nations  have  published 
statistics  of  the  imports  of  Mexico,  based  upon  the  declared  exports  from  their 
own  ports  and  from  such  other  data  more  or  less  reliable  as  they  could  obtain. 

Mr.  J.  Nimmo,  jr.,  then  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
in  a  report  made  in  1884,  states  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  in  1883  at  116,587,620.  This  is  several  millions  too  high,  but  was 
perhaps  as  nearly  accurate  as  could  be  made  from  the  data  then  at  hand. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  the  first  half  of  which  I  treat  in  this 
report.  Colonel  Switzler,  chief  of  the  same  Bureau,  on  page  71  of  his  annual 
report,  gives  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  at  ;J8,42o,  190. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  same  year,  by  Mexican  statistics,  I  show  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  have  been  ;?S,o45,53i,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  ;Jio,ooo,ooo 
for  the  full  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  other  half  of  the  year  was  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  first  half,  so  that  there  would  be  a  difference  of  over  a 
million  and  a  half.  The  United  States  statistics  are  correct  in  all  except 
domestic  exports  by  the  railways  along  the  border.  There  is  no  law  to 
compel  shippers  of  domestic  goods  by  rail  to  take  out  export  permits^^d 
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many  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  over 
a  million  and  a  half  between  the  two  tables.  Table  A  shows  the  imports  by 
countries  and  classes  of  articles  in  United  States  gold  values,  and  also  states 
under  each  country  the  plaza  value  in  Mexican  coin  and  the  duties  collected 
thereon  in  the  same  money.  In  the  r6sum6  the  total  imports  for  the  half 
year  are  shown  as  ;?n, 893,347,  or  at  the  rate  of  $2;^,*jS6,6g4  for  the  whole 
year.  The  plaza  value  of  these  in  Mexican  coin  was  ^22,503,791  for  the  half 
year,  or  at  the  rate  of  |45,oo7,582for  the  whole  year.  The  duties  collected 
for  the  six  months  were  1^7,042,446,  or,  reduced  to  United  States  gold  at  80 
cents,  JS, 633,956,  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  47  per  cent.  The  United 
States  is  first  in  exports  to  Mexico;  Great  Britain,  second;  France,  third; 
Germany,  fourth,  and  Spain  fifth.  The  United  States  sent  42  per  cent; 
Great  Britain,  29  per  cent. ;  France,  12  per  cent. ;  and  Germany  10  percent 

Table  B  states  the  classes  of  articles  by  countries  for  the  same  period, 
giving  also  plaza  value  and  duties  collected.  The  r^sum^  shows  cotton,  and 
manufactures  of,  to  be  ^3,076,781 ;  the  free  goods,  1^2,821,571 ;  groceriesand 
provisions,  ;Ji, 880,540;  miscellaneous,  ;J884, 769 ;  hardware,  etc.,  J8 70,979; 
and  wool,  and  manufactures  of,  {(688,183.  It  also  shows  the  plaza  value  of 
each  class  of  articles  aiid  the  duties  paid  thereon  reduced  to  United  States 
coin  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar  of  Mexico. 

Table  C  shows  the  imports  at  custom-houses  by  classes  of  articles.  The 
r6siun6  shows  the  totals  for  each  custom-house,  with  also  the  plaza  value  and 
duties  paid  i*educed  to  United  States  gold.  The  imports  at  Vera  Cruz  were 
$5*190,162,  or  48  per  cent. 

Table  D  shows  the  imports  by  countries  and  classes  of  articles  from  dif- 
ferent countries  for  the  fiscal  year  1875  ^°d  ^^  ^^s^  half  of  the  year  1885. 
This  enables  a  comparative  view  of  the  imports  at  two  dates  ten  years  apart. 
The  summary  shows  that  the  United  States  has  doubled  its  commerce, 
Germany  more  than  doubled,  while  Great  Britain  has  lost  about  ^1,000,000. 

Table  E  shows  the  importations  by  ports  on  the  Gulf,  on  the  Pacific,  and 
on  the  frontiers  for  the  same  two  dates,  and  gives  a  view  of  the  relative  changes 
in  commercial  routes  in  that  time.  A  study  of  this  table  is  of  spedal  interest 
as  showing  the  first  effects  of  the  American  railways  into  Mexico.  The 
Central  was  finished  from  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  capital  in  the  early  part  of 
1884,  and  the  table  shows  the  imports  into  Mexico  before  this  road  had 
greatly  changed  the  traffic.  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz  lost  while  Tuxpan 
and  Progreso  gained,  and  the  Gulf  coast  imports  were  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  less  in  the  latter  than  in  the  first  date.  On  the  Pacific  coast  Mazatlan, 
as  stated  separately  in  the  latter  date,  gave  an  increase  of  ^1,250,000;  San 
Bias,  ;j338,ooo,  and  various  other  ports  so  increased  the  total  that  in  the 
latter  date  they  would  be  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ;J5,ooo,ooo  a  year  as  compared 
with  a  little  over  |i,ooo,ooo  in  1875.  ^^  ^^^  United  States  frontier  Mat- 
amoros  fell  off  at  the  rate  of  about  ;J  1,000, 000,  which  went  to  Laredo  and 
Piedras  Negras.  Presidio  del  Norte  fell  from  $250,000  to  almost  nothing, 
while  Paso  del  Norte  gained  from  less  than  $50,000  to  nearly  $1,500,000. 
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Nogales  also  rose  from  nothing  to  over  $300,000.  In  subsequent  years  the 
traffic  along  this  frontier  has  steadily  increased  until  now  it  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  imports.  As  the  Sunset  route  is  now  through  to  the  Central 
at  Torreon  near  Lerdo,  and  the  National  will  soon  be  finished  through  to 
the  capital,  the  traffic  along  this  frontier  will  be  considerably  increased  next 
year.  Besides  there  are  several  feeders  to  these  main  lines  which  will 'swell 
their  traffic.  Within  a  few  years  one-half  the  imports  of  Mexico  are  likely 
to  be  imported  via  these  American  railways.  This  will  be  one-half  the  car- 
rying of  what  will  soon  be  $30,000,000  of  imports,  and  the  carrying  of 
almost,  if  not  fully  as  much,  outward  bound  freight  in  exports  of  the  country. 
Besides  the  roads  now  built  and  building  there  is  room  for  one  more,  a  trunk 
line  from  some  point  near  Houston,  Tex.,  along  near  the  coast  to  Browns- 
ville, Matamoros,  Jimenez,  Victoria,  and  thence  via  the  rich  coast  lands  of 
Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital. — Matamoros,  Mexico,  May 
17, 1888. 

WARNER  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul'  GeneraL 


Table  A. — ImporU  UUo  Mexico  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  jo^ 
188S9  {July  I  to  December  ^if  1884),  hy  countries  and  classes  of  articles, 

Inrolce 
Taluein 
Germany.  U.  S.  gold. 

Free  goods... l79»9o8 


Free  by  executive  order .,  741 

Cotton ~  «37.7»6 

Linen  and  hemp « ^Mz 

Woolen 164,065 

Silk 3«#93a 

Mixed  goods — ....  86,975 

Groceries  and  provisions.. „ X97#684 

Crystal,  glass,  and  earthen  ware.. 59, 334 

Shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  etc 185, 706 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc...... 33,97o 

MHcellancons... 94>9^ 

Unquoted  (paying  55  per  cent,  on  whole- 
sale plaxa  value) 99»ii8 

Total x,aa3,5a8 


Plaza  vahie  in  Mexican  coin....^, 538,085 

Duties  paid.. 947»497 

Belgium. 

Freegoods ^,9«9 

Linen  and  hemp S3o 

Mixed  goods 85 

Groceries  and  provisions 30,  lax 

Crystal,  glass,  and  earthen  ware 12,988 

Shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  etc 2,134 

Dn^,  medicines,  etc xo 

Miscellaneous, « »6,99X 

Unquoted 5,447 

TotaL 7'*8o5 


Duties  paid. 


1x45,035 
51,690 


Untied  StaUt. 

Free 

Free  by  executive  order 

Cotton „ 

TiJnffn  and  hemp  .< 


Invoice 
value  in 
U.S.gold. 
••I»,03a,oo8 
«  5a,xs7 
"  885,548 
46,x68 


Wool „....,..« 100,849 

sale 25,0x3 

Mixed  goods ,  7>,x97 

Groceries  and  provisions.. 799*059 

Crystal,  glass,  and  earthen  ware. 60,945 

Shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  etc 368,5x3 

Drugs,  medicines,  etb ,  xs9,x48 

Miscellaneous. 487,440 

Unquoted .* 58,3x7 

Total S>04S,S3i 

Plaza  vahie « $8,8x7,670 

Duties  paid 9,358,480 

Franct. 

Free ^^ ^,966 

Cotton  .M....» 'w....  X49,  X23 

Linen  and  hemp 17,833 

Wool....».». 347,119 

Sillc 79.844 

Mixed  goods 98,435 

Groceries  and  provisions 374,171 

Crystal,  glass,  and  earthen  ware 37,565 

Shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  etc 102,667 

Drugs,  medicines  etc 31,182 

Miscellaneous 185,268 

Unquoted 37,344 

Total ...« 1,449,506 

Plaza  value 10,862,633 

Duties  paid 978,367 
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Table  A. — Imports  ittlo  Mexico,  etc, — Contiimed. 


Invoice 

value  in 

MtmiJifT.  U.  S .  gold. 

OrQcenc£  ELiiil  {imvulou^ , pz,x^2 

&liBvcIb]icou«.. ^..,...„. >,S7o 


Total.. 


3,763 


CMAtfm9.ia. 

Wtk »,.»„ 

CoilDn,.„...„.H.. +,»».**.,*..  *.,.„» 

Wuol ., ....,.-. 

Mixed  goofls, .,.  .*.. 

Groceries  and  pPOvi&ians...„L^ 

Crystal »  {;Jh1»» J,  and  ea.nhcn  ware...„ 

Shelf  ant}  heavy  hMdwiirc,  etc 

Drug*,  inedieiucs, etc... ....,, 

MtacdbificciiJS..HH.  .P...« ,  ^  .r, 


|3,02a 

a,  310 


a,  074 
X38 

33 

a 
zo 


TctiL,. 


6,591 


ria^a  valuc„  ,„ , .-  K^. , , , .., , ,.  *„  «4 ... 

Duties  iiiu6 .H., .,-.,,..  ,t,i..^ 

/folia  ltd, 

Grocedei  and  pfovUEons. 

Sti«lf  and  heavy  hordw-jj-e,  etc . 


l",os5 
a,  489 


Is, 501 
1,264 
x,72o 


Total... 


8,485 


Duties  paid ,.. ^ 6,099 

Cfvai  Britain. 

Free, |37T,  33* 

Free  by  cxcduiive  order. .......^ 3,6oo 

Cotton „.^ X, 799, 35a 

iJiicn  and  hemp  ....x........^.^ 185,759 

Wwh,.  .".........*..  ,.*.......,.*«M 176,147 

SltkK„......H...H.... ,.H..K...,» az,ai7 

Mixed  gocKls..,, 384,496 

Cifoccncii  and  pftivkionfi' 169,535 

i.Vystat,  glA£3.  And  e^rtlieti  ware 38,798 

Shdf  And  heavy  hardware,  etc 196,978 

Drug^^nd  medicines *^,,„ 45,^67 

PtibiocllancGiis...^.^.. 53,406 

Uuejuoted .1 „.„,t-»*. "6,79a 

Total.... ,. 3,451,568 


VhtSk  value...,,.  .H.,,.  >..^.., |6,954, 793 

I)ytte±  paid.„...+....,.,.„.»„^*....  3,467,756 

Fret,. ...,,.>..*-.**„*,.... ,....x,„„ «  1183,419 

Cotton, .«.-,,.», 47Z 

TJtien  and  facmp  .......^,...... 918 

Wwl,.... z 

titoDcrkb  Rud  provbiont- 309,043 

I'ry^tal,  glass^  and  cartlitn  ware 10 

Sht^ir  and  heavy  liardi*TifC,  etc 9,7^3 

Dru^,  mtidlcuics  etc.^n,.., 436 

MuctHaneouf  «^..,.»^«.„„.T...^*..~ 44, 753 

Unquoted * ^**.^,^***.**^t i,  123 


Total....... 548,937 


Phiis.  value,,. 
DucJca  laid.... 


1989,947 
376,338 


Jtaly, 

Free 

Groceries  and  provisions 

Shelf  and  heavy  hardware.... 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Miscellaneous. .» 


Invoice 

value  b 

U.S.  gold. 

|z,zio 

8X,3S9 

337 
616 


Total.. 

Plata  value.. 
Duties  paid.. 


a3,3»4 


^«,7>6 
",396 


Linen  and  hemp ^56 

SUk „ 10,769 

Groceries  and  provisions. t3t933 

Shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  etc ^  1,346 

Miscellaneous 16 

Unquoted „ 39 

Total« a6,os9 


PUua  value |53,»3 

Duties  paid 7,466 

Austria. 

Groceries  and  provisions 

Miscellaneous ^, 

Unquoted 

Total ^ ."" 


|84« 

3 


Plaza  value ^,300 

Duties  paid 736 

Nindostan. 
Groceries  and  provisions 


l3lh 


Denmark. 
Groceries  and  provisions 


tjn 


Ceylon. 
Groceries  and  provisions.. #3,460 


Costa  Rka. 
Groceries  and  provisions „ #^0,477 


Itulia. 
Groceries  aud  provisions 


iw 


Sweden, 
Free  by  executive  order.* .,.....,., 
Shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  etc... 

Total ...„ 


—  Il3.«30 

—  a.jy 


5,4*0 


Norway. 

Groceries  aud  provisions 


Switaerlaud, 

Cotton , 

Mixed  goods... 

Groceries  and  provisions. 

Total 


I»,9*» 


,j^ ^      %SN 
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Table  h^'-^ Imports  into  Mexico ^  etc, — Continued. 


Groceries  and  provisioos..^ 

Dnigsand  medicines 

Totad 


TitrJUy, 
Groceries  and  provisions 


Inroice 
Taloe  in 
U.S.  gold. 

.. 37 

3x3 


lx.084 


VtnnMtla. 
Groceries  and  provisions „.... 

Peru, 
Groceries  and  provisions 

'           Persia. 
Groceries  and  provisions.... 


Invoice 

value  in 

U.S.gold. 

117a 


Is, 573 


Risumi  of  Table  A. 


Countries. 

Gennany 

Austria 

Belgium  ....„ 

Ceylon 

Costa  Rica 

China  ....„......«.., 

DeninarkM. .» ... ... 

Ecuador.^... 

Sp8in....„ 

United  States.....^ 

France ................. 

Guatemala^. 


Holland. 


India.. 


Invoice 
vahie  in 
U.S.gold. 
|x,aa3,5a8 

71,805 
2,460 

10,477 

a6,059  . 

335 

3,76a 

348,937 

>    5,<HS,53X 

x,449,5o6 

6,59* 

8,485 

409 


Countries. 
Hindostan..^.... 


Great  Britain  . 
Italy  «^.„.....«« 
Japan... 


Norway..... 

Peru 

Persia. 


Sweden. M...M. 
SwHzeriand*. 


Turkey....... 

Venezuela.. 


Invoice 

value  in 

U.S.gold. 

138a 

3,451,568 

a3f324 

2,980 

5.573 

6 

5,480 

3,379 

1,084 

X7a 


Total.. 


x«, 893, 347 


Table  B. — Imports  into  Mexico  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  ending  June  jo,  i88j 
{July  I  to  December  31^  1884)^  by  classes  of  articles  and  countries. 

Invoice 
value  in 
U.S.gold. 

I79.908 

4,909 


Fret  ^  duty. 

Gennany 

Belgium 

Spain „ «^..  »8«,4X9 

United  Stotes -  StOsa^ooS 

France 88,966 

Guatemala.. •«•«•  s.osa 

Great  Britain .~...-  37x,33» 

Italy x.xxo 


Groceries  a$id  provisions, 

Gennany 

Austria...^ ^ 


Invoice 

value  in 

U.S.gold. 

1197,684 
84X 
335 
409 
382 

3o',X2X 

2,460 

xo,477 


Total.. 


«,7«x,973 


Plaza  value „ 13,590,5^5 

Free  by  executive  order, 

Germany „ 

United  Sutes - 

Great  Britain '. 

Sweden 

Total «.. 

Plaza  value 


I741 

52,X27 

3,600 

3,xy> 
59,598 


Denmark , 

India 

Hindostan „ 

Belgium 

Ceylon 

Costa  Rica « 

China X3,933 

Ecuador 2, 19a 

Spain „ 309,043 

United  States 729,059 

France „ 374, 171 

Guatemala....... „.        2,074 

Holland 5, 501 

Great  Britain 169,525 


177,477 

Cotton. 

Germany... « ^37,726 

Spaln......» 47» 

United  States „„„  885,548 

France „  X49,*93 

Guatemala 9,3<o 

Great  Britab x, 799,35a 

Switzerland...^ a,a5» 

Total 3,076,781 


Italy.. 

Japan 

Pertia..........«.. 

Switzerland.M».. 

Venezuela 

Norway 

Peru 

Turkey , 


2X,259 

276 
6 

993 

X72 

2,980 

5,573 
1,084 


Total X, 880,540 


Plaza  value I3, 760, 795 

Duties  paid 1,316,093 
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Table  '^.-^ Imparts  into 

Invoice 
value  in 
SUk.  U.S.  gold. 

Germany „ ^>«932 

China ^0,769 

United  States.... 95iOZ3 

France 79*844 

Great  Britain 91,9x7 

Total 168, 775 

Plaza  value l3<^f  397 

Duties  paid M<>f989 

Mixed  goods, 

Germany >86,275 

Belgium 85 

United  States 7*»J97 

Guatemala i 

France 98,435 

Great  Britain «  384,496 

Swiuerland X35 

Total 640,694 

Plata  value |i, 367*899 

Duties  paid 535,o8> 

Linen  and  hemp, 

Germany ^3,843 

Belgium 53o 

China 56 

Spain 9»* 

United  States ...  46,168 

France - 17,829 

Great  Britain 185,759 

Total 974.096 

Plaza  value l59i>394 

Duties  paid 834,899' 

Wool. 

Germany 1164,065 

Spain X 

United  States 100,849 

France -  «47»*i9 

Guatemala 9 

Great  Britain ~  176,147 

Total 688,183 

Plara  value ^1,497,883 

Duties  paid 533*246 

Crystal^  glass,  and  earthtn  ware. 

Germany : 159,334 

Belgium 12,988 

Spain xo 

Guatemala 138 

United  States 60,245 

France .,  37,565 

Great  Britain „  '   98,798 

Total 199,078 

Pbza  value 1411,387 

Duties  paid 153,586 


Mexico^  etc.  —  G>Dtiiiaed. 


Shelf  and  heavy  hardware. 


Germany.. 
Belgium ... 

China 

Spain.. 


Invoice 
value  in 
U.S.goU. 

..  ^«5.Jo6 
«,i«4 
i»«46 
9.763 

United  States „ -  366,5x9 

France „ „...  102,667 

Holland ., x,i6« 

Great  Briuin 196,976 

Sweden „ »,3S"> 

Itoly : «~  337 

Guatemala.. .^. « j^ 

TotaL „ -.«  870.979 

Plaza  value |x,  771,391 

Duties  paid 639,119 

Dr^igSt  medicines,  etc. 

Germany |33,«70 

United  Sutes ^  199,146 

France „ 3x,i6b 

Great  Britain ^.«  45,167 

Belgium „^  10 

Spain 436 

Guatemala „...«.  a 

Italy 616 

Japan - 37 

Total ..«  •39.668 

Plaza  value I486, 189 

Duties  paid ; ^..^    174,355 

MisceiUuuous. 

Germany ..« „..  194,936 

Belgium......^ ».. ^..  16,991 

Ecuador..... ^  1,570 

Spain. „..  44,753 

United  States....„ 487,440 

France .«»..  185,266 

Holland 1,790 

Great  Britain „ «  59,406 

Austria... «  367 

China „ ^  16 

Guatemala « „.  .„ «.  .^  to 

Italy ...  .„ „ 9 

Total >  684^ 

Plaza  value |i,  751,916 

Duties  paid 601,717 

Unquoted. 
Paying  55  per  cent,  on  wholesale  plaza 
value. 

Germany #19,118 

Belgium 5,447 

Spain „....  i,xa3 

United  States „«, ^  58,>i7 

France „ _ ^^  37,344 

Great  Britain 16,791 

Austria «  3 

China „ „ 39 

Total 148,083 

IMaza  value , ^^89,659 

Duties  paid „ 97.XSX 
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tTilBLB  B. — Imports  into  Mexico^  etc, — G)ntinned. 
Risumi  of  Table  B. 


Oastes  of  articles. 


Invoice  value 

in 
U.S.  gold. 


Plaza  value  re- 
duced to  U.S. 
gold  at  80  cents 
on  the  dollar 
of  Mexico. 


Duties  paid  re- 
duced toU.S. 
gold  at  80  cents 
on  the  dollar 
of  Mexico. 


Ftee  of  duties  ». 

Free  \ff  eatecuthre  order. 

Linen  and  hemp 

Wool 

sale 

Mixed  goods 

Groceries^  etc 

Ciystal,  etc .. 

Hardware,  etc 

Drqgs,  etc 

Mlscdlaneous. 

Unquoted...  ^.„.., 

Total «. 


59,598 
1,076,781 
974,096 
688,183 
168,77s 
640,634 
,880,540 
299,078 
870,979 
a39,868 
884,769 
148,083 


|s,872,45a 

6i,98x 

5,993,6x9 

478,979 
1,143,306 

388,3x7 
«.094,3X4 
3,008,636 

339,1x0 
x,4»7,xx3 

388,946 

x,4ox,533 
331,737 


13,093,768 
287,919 

496,597 
XX3,79X 
438,065 
1,053,874 
133,069 
5",a95 
«39,484 
481,373 
77,781 


XX, 893,347 


28,003,033 


5,633,956 


Table  C — Imports  into  Mexico  by  custom-houses  and  classes  of  articles  first  half  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  i88s  (July  i  to  December  31^  188^. 


Invoice 
value  in 
Acapulcp.  U.S.  gold. 

Fte  of  duties ^8,x6x 


Cape  San  Lucas, 


Cottoa 

LImb  and  hemp 

Wool 

Mixed  goods 

Groceries  and  provisions 

Shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  etc. , 

Drags,  medidnes,  etc 

MlsfriJaneons 

Unqooiwi 

Other 


54,987 
x,744 

X,333 

x,868 
7,243 
5,a3x 
3,500 

x,509 
2,030 

933 


Free 

Groceries,  etc. 
Other 


Total.. 


Invoice 

value  in 

U.S.  gold. 

.  #x,555 
x,843 
1,6x8 

5,0x6 


Camargo, 


Total., 


AUmia, 


Free. 

GnceneSy  etc*  •) 
Hardware,  etc., 
Dnigi,  etc  .•  •  •  • 
Other , 


TotaL^. 


MtcetutoMt 


Flrecfoodi.. 
GfoccfieScas 
Other...... 


Total. 


BaJUi$  de  la  Magdalena, 


96,338 


15,076 
8,990 
3,442 

3,Xft3 
9,40X 

«3,03X 


^,676 

x,853 
x,a48 

5,57x 


Free 

Cotton ., 

Groceries,  etc.. 
Hardware,  etc., 
Miscdlaneous.., 
Other 


15,300 
x,596 
6,006 
2,356 
4,270 
x,339 


Total ....  X9,767 


CampecAe. 

Fre« >54,432 

Cotton 4,797 

Groceries,  etc 38,64X 

Cry8tal,ctc ,556 

Hardware,  etc x,o66 

I>rug8,etc x,569 

Miscellaneous 5,484 

Other Zy  3x3 

Total 99,851 


Coataacoalcot. 


fo,83x       AX 
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Table  C. — Imparts  into 

Invoice 

value  in 

FronUra,  U.S.  gold. 

Free $46,a39 

Cotton 8x,886 

Linen  and  hemp! zi»597 

Wool 9,589 

Mixed  goods 5,965 

Groceriet,  etc 43,018 

Hardware,  etc z5»o84 

Drugs,  etc 5,630 

Mlscdlaneous 8, 557 

Unquoted.. z,oo6 

Other 1,958 

Total 338,519 

Cmaymas. 

F«« ..*.  130,809 

Cotton. ,. 40,333 

Linen  and  hemp „ 9>557 

Wool 3,536 

Mixed  goods 6,104 

Groceries,  etc 43*443 

CTysta],etc. 9,869 

Hardware,  etc....  •», 7,631 

I>nig»*ctc •,49B 

Miscellaneous 8,894 

Unquoted «,749 

Other 679 

Total .  »5»>974 

Giurrero. 

Kree #14,834 

Cotton 5»4i3 

Groceries,  etc... 9*866 

Miscellaneous 3,486 

Other 3,4zz 

T«tal 37,000 

l$la  dtl  Carwun. 

Free 1x6,196 

Cotton a,8iz 

Other 1,380 

Told •0,387 

Fi«« #",973 

Cotton 93*337 

Linen  and  hemp 7*376 

Wool .,837 

S"k ,339 

Mixed  goods ,,, 7,657 

Groceries,  etc...  30,630 

Crystal,  etc.. , 24,975 

Hardware,etc 00,963 

Drugs,  etc 9,5x4 

Miscdlaneous 7*x9* 

Unquoted...... , 503 

Total.... 908,504 


Mexico^  «^r.— Contmned. 


LaPmm,  U.S.  cold. 

Free ftx^ihi 

Cotton X9*xii> 

Groceries,  etc 7,7>5 

Hardware,  etc 9,858 

Miscellaneous .  x,6o7 

Other........ 9,693 

Total...... 45fXo^ 

Free #35*334 

Cotton >87,673 

Linenandhemp X4*799 

Wool 48,509 

Silk 13,570 

Mixed  goods 98,988 

Groceries,  etc 909,758 

Crystal,etc 4,965 

Hardware,  etc 39*649 

Drugs,  etc >o,47i 

MisceUaneous 76,188 

Unquoted 3,975 

Total 673,77* 

MoMmtUm, 

^'^ |a37,34X 

Cotton,...,  ,. 398,049 

Linenand  hemp 48,934 

Wool 64,430 

sale x6,4y> 

Mixedgoods , , 43*497 

Oroceries,  etc , 081,147 

Crystal,  etc 99,911 

Hardware,  etc... 106,043 

Drugs,etc 07,404 

Miscellaneous 61,077 

^^*^ 54,730 

Total «,09«,04t 

ISUr, 

^J^ I»«#»39 

Cotton a,037 

Grooerles,etc 4,100 

Other ,,^ 

Total S9,766 

^^ tm,^ 

<^o^*<» 90,901 

Linenandhemp 9,603 

Wool 16,684 

sak 5.585 

Mixedgoods ,.  04,354 

Orocerles,  etc , ,  79,xoo 

Crystal,  etc ••..,••. 16,651 

Hardware,  etc.. .•.,.•.,.. 40^953 

I^ruc^tc , 9,7f6 

Miscqlaneous..,..  ••.,....••..,,,......,  53,794 

Unquoted 5,539 

Total .^ .»..  656,376 
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Tablb  C^Imforts  into 

Inroioe 
Tftluo  in 
a^aln.  U.S.  gold. 

**««- |40»SS9 

Cotton .....•.• fe*574 

Wool s,^5 

Mixed  goods ..,,, s#79o 

Grocerict,  etc,.« ••...•• 7P»^ 

Hardware,  etc... X3*3^ 

DnigB,etc „, Xf79o 

MisceQaneoui 7,053 

Other a,708 

Total s6e,i99 

^^^ 17,975 

Cotton , i,a88 

Grocerks,etc 5,345 

Hardware,  etc..... t,ax9 

MisoeDaneoiis , •#438 

Other 965 

Total ao,a3o 

P***- ^393fa9> 

Free  bjrexecative  order 49*699 

Cotton ,  66^510 

LtDcnandhemp «... 1,988 

Wool 3.,a6 

sale 897 

Mixedgoods , t,345 

Groceriet,  etc 80,107 

Crystal,  etc X3#374 

Hardware,  etc S^»^l 

Drugs,  etc. •• 18,079 

Misodlaneous 37#6aa 

Unqootod. \ 14,691 

To*^ 734#4ao 

PUdrmM  NUgrtu. 

Prae. ^08,340 

Cotton ^#970 

Liocn  and  hemp , 3,176 

Wool xo,68o 

Mixed  goods.... 3,484 

Gfoceries,  etc 08,951 

Crystal,etc 9,887 

Hardware,  etc....  ••..•..••.•••,...,.•.  18,591 

I^nigSfCtc 3,301 

Miscellaneous >4>8xx 

Unquoted. , 5,847 

Total m8,978 

PreHdUdelNffrU. 

Hardware,  etc , x#903 

Other 8,643 

Total 3,846 


Mexico^  etc, — Continaed. 

Invoice 
ralue  in 
Prtgrttp.  U.S.  gold. 

Free ^71*633 

Free  by  executive  order 8,zi8 

Cotton 53>^7 

Linen  and  hemp ^,914 

Wool 1,854 

Mixedgoods „ 5,963 

Groceries,  etc.... 66,960 

C«y««l.«tc 3,497 

Hardware,  etc 17*009 

Drugs,  etc 9,90a 

Miscellaneous , X7>856 

Unquoted  ..-. ^ 7»a*7 

Total 664,518 

PutrUAngti. 

Groceries,  etc #6,709 

Other 1,385 

Total 8,094 

QuiUnfoquito, 

All I378 

SalhM  CruM. 

Free ,.  ^,353 

Cotton 10,809 

Groceries,  etc 8,898 

Hardware, etc 8,905 

Other 3»9S9 

Total «7,5a3 

Free ^ #68,020 

Cotton 116,430 

Linen  and  hemp... 10,477 

Wool..... 11,004 

Mixedgoods 13*135 

Groceries,  etc 60,183 

Hardware,  etc >9*970 

I^™8»#«tc 9,797 

Miscellaneous 18,98a 

Other 6,174 

Total 338,163 

Sasabe. 

F»« #3*853 

Cotton 3,«34 

Groceries,  etc 5,050 

Other. 6,050 

Total \ 18,187 

Soeanutco. 

Free ^,866 

Cotton 9,503 

Groceries,  etc 4*93i 

Hardware,  etc 1*680 

Other 1,384 

Total .'  13.253 
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.Table  C. — Imports  into  Mexico ^  etc. — Condnaed. 


Tamfico. 

Free 

Free  by  ext^tive  order 

Cotlon« 

Linen  and  hemp 

Wool 

Silk 

Mixedgoods 

Groceries,  etc 

Crystal,  etc 

Hardware,  ete 

Drugs,  etc 

Miscellaneous \ 

Unquoted 

Total 


Invoice 

value  in 

U.S.  gold. 

.      ^,825 

>,78o 

6»397 
»,o84 
3,  "6 

46,353 
5,83a 

90,328 

3,399 
xo,5a8 

.      »77>59o 


Invoice 
value  in 
Todot  Santas,  U.  S.  gold. 

Groceries,  etc 1^,847 

Other i,6ao 


Total . 


3,467 


Free 

Groceries,  etc. , 

Other , 

Total..., 


Tifuana 


x,567 

',438 

697 


3.7og 


Free 

Cotton , 

Wool 

Groceries,  etc.., 
Crystal,  etc.... 
Hardware,  etc., 

Drugs,  etc 

Miscellaneous. . 
Other 


TonoU. 


Total. 


I>3,a84 
8,568 
x,xzo 
84,861 
5,623 
»4,9" 
a,  479 
4,348 
jr8o 

75,964 


Tkx^an. 

Free l7»5x« 

Cotton i,aoo 

Groceries,  etc »8,78o 

Crystal,  etc 5,993 

Hardware,  etc 5,43^ 

Miscdlaneous. x,73x 

Other 1,068 

Tot^l , 41,711 

Vtra  CruM, 

Free... |8ia,i34 

Cotton." , 1,766,654 

Linen  and  hemp 152, 333 

Wool 499,018 

Silk 123,927 

Mixedgoods 49o»30S 

Grdceiies,  etc 735»<57 

Crystal,  etc. 99,393 

Hardware,  etc. 449,3o8 

Drugs,  etc 115,560 

Miscellaneous 53<,935 

Unquoted... 41,449 

Total , 5,790,163 

Zapatuta, 

Groceries,  etc. ^,^68 

Other a86 


Total. 


a,  554 


Rhumi  of  Table  C, 


Custom-houses. 


Invoice  value 

in 
U.  S.  gold. 


Plaza  value  re- 
duced to  U.S. 

gold  at  80  cents 
on  the  dollar 
of  Mexico. 


Duties  paid  re- 
duced to  U.  S. 

gold  at  80  cents 
(m  tbedoHar 
of  Mexico. 


Aoapulco 

Altata 

Ascension 

Bahia  de  la  Magdalena 

Cape  San  Lucas 

Camargo 

Campeche „ 

Coatzacoalcos..... 

Frontera. ...  m. , 

Guajrmas... , 

Guerrero , 

Isla  del  Cirmen.. 

La  Paz 

ManzanOlo 

Matamoros „ 

Mazatlan 

Mier 

Nogales 

Nuevo  Laredo 

Paiominas 

Paso  del  Norte 


196,398 

33,031 

5,57« 

3,831 

5,016 

>9,767 

99,851 

75 

333,5x9 

I5X,974 

37,000 

30,387 

45,»o6 

308,504 

673,773 

X,99X,343 

X9,766 

X62,X92 

656,376 

20,230 
734,42<> 


1137,386 

31,051 

7,3aa 

6,10s 

7,054 

30.454 

I3»,477 

113 
347,897 
361,846 

54,«49 
96,185 
63,911 
3",  3*6 
995, X90 
«,»73,490 
88,084 
338,403 

965,553 
26,456 
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l37,ao5 
8,139 
»,599 

3,191 
1,838 
9,896 

«7,63x 

34 

116,407 

to3,794 
16,370 

4,983 

17,001 

94,47« 

994,468 

830,598 

7,5»7 

59,7«3 

989,999 

5.4x7 
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kisunU  of  Table  C. — Continued. 


4^7 


Custom-houses. 


Plaza  value  re- 

Duties  paid  re- 

luToice value 

ducedtoU.S. 

duced  to  U.  S. 

In 

gold  at  80  cents 

gold  at  80  cents 

U.S.gdd. 

on  the  dollar 

on  the  dollar 

of  Mexico. 

of  Mexico. 

|»8,278 

1324, 3ax 

^,912 

3,846 

5,405 

x,4oS 

664,518 

788,611 

97,513 

8,094 

11,605 

3,187 

378 

53« 

137 

97,523 

46,937 

18,313 

338, x6a 

481,659 

129,970 

'     18,187 

26,356 

7.44' 

»3,2S3 

26, 107 

",325 

»77,590 

297,309 

112,616 

3,70a 

4,70a 

852 

3,467 

5,iao 

1,515 

75,964 

106,403 

27,401 

4»,7" 

64,748 

«,369 

5,790,162 

9,070,068 

3,048,299 

a,  554 

3,775 

1,1x9 

x», 893,347 

18,003,033 

5,633.957 

Piedras  Negras .... 
Presidio  del  Norte. 

Progreso. 

Puerto  Angel 

Quitovaquito 

Salina  Cruz. 

San  Bias. 

Sisabc 

Soconusco... 

Tampico 

T^uana 

Todos  9ant08 

TooaUu 

T^ixpan. 

Vera  Cnu » 

Zapoluto.^ , 

Total 


Table  D. — Imports  i$Uo  Mexico  by  countries  and  classes  of  articles. 


Classes  of  articles. 


Year 

endingjune 

30,1875. 


First  half  of 

year 

endingjune 

30,1885. 


Free.......».. 

Free  by  executive  order.. 

Cotton.... 

Linen  and  hemp 

Wool 

sale « «... 


Germai^. 


l5o,x44 


Mixed  goods....... 

Groceries,  etc.... 

Crystal,  etc....... 

Hardware,  Ate... 

Drugs,  etc 

MIsceUaneous 

Unquoted 


>99,7So 

97,599 

40,379 

3,240 

44,903 
288,346 

74,x8i 
»47,593 

12,107 

116,232 

1,289 


179,908 
74» 

237,726 
«2,843 

164,065 
31,932 
86,27s 

197,684 
59,334 

185,706 
33,270 
94,926 
29,118 


Total... 


1,005,763 


1,923, 5s£ 


Free 

Linen  and  hemp ..... 

WooL... 

Bfixed  goods..... 

Groceries,  etc» 

Crystal,  etc........... 

Hardware,  etc 

Drags,  etc.............. 


Spain, 


Unqnoiod ..,. 
Total. 


#12,295 
2,374 
2,430 

9 

798 

710,525 

316 

3,832 

1,512 

179,500 

1,387 


1182,419 
471 
918 


309,042 

10 

9,763 

436 

44,753 

1,123 


914,908 
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Table  D. — Imports  into  Mexico  by  countries  and  classes  of  articles. — Conthmcd. 


Classes  of  articles. 


Year 

ending  Jane 

30,1875. 


FbiKl«irfll 


France. 
Fnc 

Cotton ^ ^ 

Linen  and  hemp 

Wool 

sak 

Mixed  goods « 

Groceries,  etc „ 

Crystal,  etc „ „ ^ 

Hardware,  etc ,... 

Drugs,  etc 

Miscellaneous 

Unquoted 

Total ^ 

Great  Britain, 
Free „...„ 

Free  by  executive  order 

Cotton ..« ^ ^ 

Linen  and  hemp ».^ 

Wool 

SUk 

Mixed  goods 

Groceries,  etc ^ 

Crystal,  etc ., „ 

Hardware,  etc 

Drugs,  etc „«« 

Miscellaneous 

Unquoted ; 

Total 

United  Siates. 
Free. « 

Free  by  executive  order „ „ 

Cotton 

Linen  and  hemp „ 

Wool 

Silk 

Mixed  goods 

Groceries,  etc „ 

Crystal,  etc ......; 

Hardware 

Drugs,  etc 

Miscellaneous 

Unquoted 

Toul 

AU  other 


^3»,6tz 
344»73« 
99»494 

«fiOf579 

733»893 
61,970 

■98»3«4 
36,370 

364,866 
«8f943 


3,<>96,99» 

1449,5=* 

|i,33»»369 

fe7i.J3» 

3.to 

5,»09.«3x 

«,799,SP 

453»456 

s^n? 

34a.«48 

«76,t47 

79,309 

«,«7 

456,040 

384.496 

347,068 

i«9.5»S 

46,486 

•t,;?" 

3»»346 

«96.W« 

10,916 

45.>«7 

150,061 

5h*^ 

w>,433 

«6,79» 

8,657.163 

3.45.,^ 

l»,o»3,c63 

^«3M- 

$»,BT 

1,674,184 

885.54 

xz7,a99 

46.rfi 

«63,743 

»Me 

3»,IS8 

•S.-3 

78,347 

r«.«97 

85»,S7« 

n,os 

S6,6S9 

6o^«« 

394,895 

36840 

Ma,9X5 

m,^ 

S07,«85 

487.4#» 

•6,379 

S8.«7 

5.0.8,6^ 

$.015.5?. 

190.094 


J^isuffU  of  Table  D. 


Country. 


Germany 

Spain 

France „... 

Gseat  Britain... 
United  States. ., 

All  other 

Total .... 


1**005,763 
9M,9«* 
3,096,99* 
8,6S7.«63 
S,ort,^ 
90,o?4 
x8, 793,493 
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Table  E. — Imports  into  Mexico  by  custofn-homes — values  in  Umted  States  gold. 


ChsMS  of  articles. 

Year 

endingjune 

30, 1875. 

First  halfof 

year 

endingjune 

30,1885. 

Tampko 

Gu{f  <tf  Mtxico. 

19",  337 

54,706 

",344,834 

X4a,784 

51,130 

x69,456 

657,679 

5,xo3 

^177,590 

4x,7xx 

5,790,169 

993,5x9 

T4jipm -,... i 

Vera  Cms 

Fraoienu^ ....« „ 

Isla'del  C4nnen» 

^ampedM .  ^    ^^ 

99,85X 

664,5x8 

5,646 

Other 

Tolal 

M,  338,099 

Pacific  Ocean, 

7,oor,997 

Aluta^ „....: 

Magrlaknfl 

^3,509 
xsa.680 
389,909 

|33,03X 

3,831 
45,xo6 

UFftz„ 

Guaymas ... 

Tonatt 

X5X,974 

75,964 

308,504 

356,496 

Acapulco.. , 

991,793 

',391,343 
96,338 
18,187 

S^be ^ 

&.KmCTif» 

5,153 

San  Bhs 

37,533 
338,163 

3^,463 

t«l*  dd  C4""«» 

*3,«53 
30,387 

P^l^tlTf,^, 

Other 

20,230 
20,657 

Total. 

X, 143,933 

Guatemala  frontier. 

3,353,379 

ZapiJata 

1*4,677 

^,554 

United  States  frontier. 

Matamoros... 

^,347,089 

78,341 

158,279 

1673,773 
'9.767 
'9,766 

Cainaxi^. *x  X 

Mier      

Cucrreio 

T«ml9 

370,193 
70,601 

335,156 
47.X97 

37,000 

656,376 

228,378 

3.846 

PiednsNegraa 

Pnaidm  dd  Nnrtff 

Paao  dd  Norte 

NiTcnln 

162, 192 

Total «. 

3,396,855 

3,535,417 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

1x4,338,099 

X, 143, 933 

X4,677 

3,396,855 

l7,ooi,997 

3,353.379 

3,554 

3,535,417 

INiofic Ocean ..... 

Ooatemala  frontier 

Untied  Sutea  frontier 

Total 

x8, 793, 493 

xx,893,347 
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SUNDAY   LABOR   IN   GERMANY. 


An  inquiry  into  the  extent  to  which  Sunday  labor  is  practiced  in  Ger- 
many was  recently  set  on  foot  by  the  Imperial  Government  prior  to  entering 
on  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  regulating  Sunday  labor  by  impe- 
rial legislation.  The  laws  of  the  various  states  of  the  German  Empire  are 
by  no  means  uniform  on  this  subject.  In  Saxony,  for  example,  Sunday  labor 
is  prohibited  in  the  manufacturing  and  farming  industries,  and  in  trade,  with 
the  exception  of  work  necessary  to  prevent  accidents  or  injury  to  health,  re- 
pairs which  can  not  be  delayed,  and  works  of  ''urgency."  In  Prussia  the 
legislation  is  not  so  strict.  For  some  time  past  a  demand  has  been  raised  in 
various  quarters  for  the  limitation,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the  uniform  regulation 
of  Sunday  work  throughout  the  Empire,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  manufacturer 
or  trader  in  a  state  which  permits  Sunday  labor  possesses  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  his  rival  in  a  state  where  Simday  is  a  legal  day  of  rest. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in 
respect  of  fullness.  In  some  cases  divergent  views  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  "Sunday"  and  "Sunday  work;"  in  others  indifference  or  ignorance 
have  rendered  the  answers  unavailable  for  statistical  purposes.  The  most 
complete  and  accurate  replies  were  received  from  the  administrative  districts 
{Regierungs  bezirke)  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom;  and  as  Prussia  is  by  far  the 
most  important  and  extensive  of  the  states  of  the  Empire,  the  results  of  the 
investigation  have  a  considerable  value  in  showing  the  conditions  which 
govern  business  in  such  a  large  area.  In  the  30  Prussian  administrative  dis- 
tricts from  which  the  answers  were  most  detailed,  the  inquiries  extended  to 
500,156  establishments  (JBetriebe)  oi  2l\  kinds  with  1,582,591  hands.  Of 
these  288,939  establishments,  or  57.75  per  cent.,  and  668,027  (42.25  per 
cent.)  hands  work  on  Sunday;  211,217  establishments,  or  42.25  percent, 
and  919,564  hands,  or  57.75  per  cent,  have  no  Sunday  work.  A  closer  ex- 
amination shows  that  Sunday  labor  is  much  greater  in  trade  and  transport 
than  in  industrial  (gross  Industrie)  and  manual  labor,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
latter  groups  47.2  per  cent,  of  the  establishments,  and  35.9  per  cent,  of  the 
work  people  have  Sunday  labor,  while  52.8  per  cent,  of  the  establishments 
and  64. 1  per  cent,  of  the  work  people  have  none. 

In  sixteen  of  the  districts  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  further  between 
the  proportions  for  large  industrial  undertakings  (gross  industrie)  and  for 
manual  labor  (Jiandwerk),  In  large  industrial  undertakings  Sunday  work 
was  carried  on  in  49.4  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  and  by  29.8  per  cent, 
of  the  work  people;  in  handicraft,  in  47.1  per  cent,  of  the  establishments 
aad  by  41.8  per  cent,  of  the  work  people.  The  explanation  of  these  figures 
appears  to  be  that  while  a  larger  proportion  of  the  large  industrial  establish- 
ment do  some  Sunday  work,  in  consequence  of  the  k^ping  some  part  of 
their  machinery  or  organization  in  perpetual  operation,  the  division  of  labor 
in  the  large  factories  enables  the  requisite  Sunday  work  to  be  done  by  a 
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small  proportion  of  hands,  whereas  in  handicrafts,  although  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  establishments  work  on  Sunday,  the  want  of  division  of  labor 
necessitates  the  presence  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  work  people,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  smaller  undertakings.  The  explanation  is  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  the  investigations  in  eight  districts  where  it  was  possible  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  workmen  who  do  not  work  on  Sunday  are 
employed  in  establishments  which  have  Sunday  work.  In  the  great  indus- 
tries it  appears  that  establishments  which  work  on  Sunday  only  employ  47.1 
per  cent,  of  their  hands  on  that  day ;  handicrafts,  on  the  other  hand,  employ 
95.4  per  cent. 

For  trade  and  transport,  figures  were  obtained  from  twenty-nine  districts, 
with  the  result  that  77.6  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  and  57.8  per  cent, 
of  the  work  people  are  employed  on  Sunday.  A  comparison  with  similar 
figures  for  industry  and  handicrafts  gives  the  following  general  results: 
As  compared  with  handicrafts,  the  great  industries  work  a  larger  proportion 
of  establishments  but  a  smaller  proportion  of  work  people  on  Sunday ;  as 
compared  with  trade  and  transport;  comparatively  fewer  of  both  establish- 
ments and  work  people.  Trade  and  transport  also  employ  a  proportionately 
larger  number  of  establishments  and  work  people  on  Sunday  than  handi- 
crafts. 

With  respect  to  these  conclusions  it  should  be  observed  that  they  only 
refer  to  the  usual  Sunday  work  which  occurs  more  or  less  regularly.  In  the 
broader  sense,  of  any  kind  of  work  that  is  ever  done  on  Sunday  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  houses  where  some  work  is  not  done  from  time  to 
time.  In  trade  the  keeping  open  of  the  shop  or  sale  department  may  be 
taken  as  the  definition  of  regular  Sunday  work.  In  factories  and  great  in- 
dustries regular  Sunday  work  applies  chiefly  to  repairs  and  keeping  the  ma- 
chinery and  so  on  always  going.  Periodically  recurring  Sunday  work  is  most 
frequent  in  such  branches  as  land  industry,  where  work  must  be  done  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  and  in  branches  where  there  is  periodical  recurrence  of 
a  pressure  of  business.  The  great  industries,  together  with  handicrafts,  home 
industries,  and,  to  some  extent,  trade  are  subject  to  this  kind  of  Sunday  work. 
Irregularly  recurring  Sunday  work  is  infrequent  in  the  great  industries  and 
in  trade;  but  it  is  very  common  in  handicrafts.  Regular  Sunday  iii  the 
large  industries  employ  a  portion  of  the  staff.  In  small  establishments  in 
places  where  Sunday  work  is  the  rule,  and  in  branches  like  photography, 
where  the  best  trade  is  done  on  Sunday,  the  work  employs  the  whole  staff. 
Periodically  recurring  Simday  work  as  a  rule  requires  the  services  of  the  en- 
tire staff.  As  regards  the  practicability  of  a  prohibition  of  Sunday  labor  the 
general  result  was  that  23  per  cent,  of  masters  and  32  per  cent,  of  the  men 
believe  in  an  unlimited  prohibition ;  39  per  cent,  of  masters  and  41  per  cent, 
of  men  in  a  limited  prohibition,  while  38  per  cent,  of  the  master  and  27  per 
cent  of  the  men  hold  any  kind  of  prohibition  to  be  impracticable.  Distributed 
among  the  different  classes  of  occupations  these  numbers  become  in  great 
industries  and  faclories,  for  unlimited  prohibition,  13  per  cent,  masters,  18 
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per  cent,  men;  for  limited  prohibition,  54  per  cent,  masters,  57  per  cent. 
men;  for  no  prohibition,  33  per  cent,  masters,  25  per  cent.  men.  In  handi- 
crafts, for  unlimited  prohibition,  18  per  cent,  masters,  21  per  cent,  men;  for 
limited  prohibition,  41  per  cent,  masters,  52  per  cent,  men;  for  no  prohibi- 
tion, 41  per  cent,  masters,  27  per  cent.  men.  In  traSe,  for  unlimited  pro- 
hibition, 41  per  cent,  masters,  59.5  per  cent,  men;  for  limited  prohibition, 
27  per  cent,  masters,  18.5  per  cent,  men;  for  no  prohibition,  32  percent, 
masters,  22  per  cent.  men.  In  transport,  for  unlimited  prohibition,  12  per 
cent  masters,  16  per  cent,  men;  for  limited  prohibition,  11.5  per  cent- 
masters,  14  per.  cent,  men;  for  no  prohibition,  76  per  cent,  masters,  70  pei 
cent.  men.  —  Leipsic. 

SAMUEL  ROLFE  MILLAR, 

Consul. 


RAMIE    FIBER. 


The  European  market  for  ramie  is  London.  The  ramie  prepared  by  the 
Chinese  is  the  only  salable  article,  as  their  mode  of  stripping  leaves  the  rib- 
bon entire,  and  retains  the  luster  and  strength  which  constitute  its  value. 
This  fact  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  stripping  the  stalks  while  green. 

The  plantation  of  ramie  from  which  the  Berthet  machine  expected  to 
obtain  its  experimental  supply  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  last  year  to  test 
the  merits  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Berthet  told  me  that  he  could  simplify  his 
jnachine,  and  thus  diminish  cost,  weight,  and  motive  power.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  the  fiber,  when  stripped,  can  be  cleansed  from  its  gum  and 
bleached  by  an  inexpensive  chemical  process,  such  as  he  now  uses  in  his 
works,  at  a  cost  of  about  60  cents  per  100  pounds.  By  this  process  the 
weight  is  reduced  about  30  per  cent.,  and  the  market  value  enhanced  as  the 
article  is  advanced  to  another  stage  in  its  manufacture.  The  price  of  Chinese 
ramie  is  |i2  per  100  pounds.  The  mcfosed  specimen  of  American  ramie 
was  probably  as  good  as  the  Chinese,  but  from  its  treatment  has  no  more 
value  than  waste,  which  is  about  ^3  per  100  poimds.  I  inclose  also  speci- 
mens of  ramie  sold  in  London,  and  in  the  bleached  state,  as  alluded  to  above. 

I  noticed  that  a  machine  of  American  invention  had  been  recently 
patented  for  strippmg  osiers,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  same  might  be 
utilized  for  ramie,  the  stalk  of  which  differs  but  little  in  size. 

The  French  Government  has  organized  a  competitive  exhibition  of  ma- 
chines for  decorticating  ramie,  to  take  place  in  August  next  at  Paris,  and 
30,000  francs  have  been  appropriated  to  defray  expenses.  — Rouen,  France, 
May  16, 1888. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul. 
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CHINESE   IMMIGRATION    IN    STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 


There  were  167,906  Chinese  immigrants  examined  on  board  vessels  and  in  the  landing 
depots  on  their  arrival  at  Singapore,  as  against  146,862  in  1886.  In  Singapore  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  13)763,  and  in  Penang  of  8,162.  Of  the  whole  number,  101,094  landed  in 
Singapore,  and  65,348  went  on  to  Penang,  the  numbers  in  the  previous  years  being  87,331 
and  57,186,  respectively.  Of  the  Singapore  immigrants,  765  proceeded  to  Malacca  and  3,096 
to  other  places.  In  Singapore  19496  and  in  Penang  22,904  were  admitted  into  the  licensed 
depots.  The  number  of  immigrants  whose  passages  were.unpaid  was  greater  by  3,208  than 
the  number  in  1886. 

The  number  of  women  who  arrived  in  the  colony  was  6,271,  as  against  4>7I4  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  these,  3,037  landed  in  Singapore,  2,667  went  on  to  Penang,  and  567  to 
other  places. 

There  were  51,859  contracts  to  labor  executed  in  the  colony,  as  against  45,717  in  1886. 
Of  these,  24,567  were  for  labor  in  the  colony  and  the  protected  native  states,  and  27,292  for 
labor  in  other  places. 


RAILROADS   IN   JAPAN. 


The  island  of  Kiusiu,  of  which  Nagasald  is  the  only  port  open  to  for- 
eigners, is  the  most  southern  of  the  four  islands  into  which  the  main  Empire 
of  Japan  is  geographically  divided.  It  has  an  area  of  15,069  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  5,026,285,  or  333.65  people  to  the  square  mile.  Being 
less  opened  than  any  of  the  other  great  divisions  its  interior  is  less  known  to 
foreigners;  the  interest  of  foreign  merchants  and  others  in  Japan  being 
based  almost  entirely  on  consideration  of  Hondo,  the  main  island.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  commercially,  therefore,  from  a  railroad  that  would 
traverse  the  island  from  a  port  on  Shimonoseki  Strait  in  the  north,  to 
the  cities  of  Kumamoto  in  the  south  and  Nagasaki  in  the  southwest,  with 
branches  to  Sasebo,  Misumo,  Yatsushiro,  passing  through  the  provinces  of 
Chikuzen,  Chikugo,  and  Higo,  tapping  their  rich  coal-fields  and  furnishing 
easy  and  economic  transportation  for  the  superabundant  crops  of  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  "and  other  products,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  From  a  military 
point  of  view  also  a  railway  would  be  of  some  strategical  importance,  as  it 
would  give  increased  facilities  of  transport  to  the  naval  rendezvous  and 
depot  at  Sasebo,  which  is  being  constructed  by  the  Government  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  of  Omiu-a.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  railway, 
therefore,  in  trade  and  other  considerations,  the  people  of  Tukuoka  ken 
originated  the  project  of  the  Kiusiu  railroad  in  1886,  and  invited  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stock.  They  were  joined  by  Saga  ken  and  Kumamoto.  Later 
Nagasaki  ken  joined  heartily  in  the  scheme.  The  amount  of  stock  taken 
far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  originators.  These  four 
ken  petitioned  the  Government  for  a  charter  to  build.     The  Government,  in 
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answer^  granted  permission  to  form  a  company,  and  appointed  a  president 
to  serve  ten  years,  and  three  representatives  of  each  ken,  making  twelve  in 
all.  The  duty  of  these  representatives  was  to  shape  the  company,  clearly 
outline  the  road>  furnish  maps,  plans,  estimates,  etc.,  the  Government  loan- 
ing the  services  of  a  German  inspector  of  railways  in  its  employ  to  superintend 
the  surveys!  These,  with  a  petition,  have  been  lately  submitted  by  the 
president,  and  the  Government  has  assented  and  will  sanction  the  building 
of  the  road.  In  the  near  future  there  will  be  a  general  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  at  which  directors  will  be  elected  and  the  building  of  the  road, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  begun. 

The  accompanying  sketch-map  of  the  part  of  Kiusiu  traversed  by  the 
proposed  road  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  principal  stations  and  the 
general  route. 

Moji,  an  excellent  harbor,  opposite  Shimonoseki,  on  the  Kiusiu  side 
of  the  strait;  of  no  importance  save  as  a  terminal  point  to  connect  with  a 
proposed  road  from  Shimonoseki  to  Hiogo,  in  Hondo.  From  Kokura, 
population  8,500,  a  branch  road  will  lead  to  Giojo,  a  harbor  town  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Kiusiu.  Fukuoka,  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  island ; 
poor  harbor,  opening  to  the  nprth ;  cold  in  winter ;  no  breakwater ;  landing 
facilities  bad ;  built  on  low  sandy  plain,  separated  by  a  small  stream  from 
Hakata,  which  is  noted  for  native  silk  fabrics,  although  recently  silk  suitable 
for  foreign  wear,  etc.,  has  been  successfully  made,  have  populations  aggre- 
gating 50,000.  The  road  from  Fukuoka  to  Kurume  traverses  a  fertile  and 
well-populated  valley  filled  with  villages ;  very  gradual  in  ascent ;  spanning 
the  Chikugo  gawa  by  a  bridge  necessarily  of  some  magnitude.  Tajiro,  the 
junction  of  the  Nagasaki  and  Kumamoto  branches,  a  small  town,  but  located 
in  a  very  fertile  country,  growing  two  crops  yearly  of  wheat,  buckwheat, 
turnips,  radishes,  and  beans,  which  are  harvested  in  the  spring  in  time  for 
the  groimd  to  be  prepared  to  receive  rice,  which  is  harvested  in  the  fall. 
In  this  district  there  are  immense  numbers  of  the  haji  tree,  from  which 
vegetable  wax  is  obtained;  also  an  oil  greatly  used  by  the  Japanese. 
Camphor  trees,  the  trunks  of  some  of  which  are  over  10  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  abound.  Kurume,  population  21,000,  lying  close  to  the  river 
Chikugo,  is  a  busy  and  thrifty  city,  noted  for  the  productions  of  its  looms. 
The  water  of  Kurume  is  celebrated  for  its  purity,  similar  to  that  of  Kioto, 
and  on  this  account  noted  for  good  and  fast  dyes  in  cotton  and  silk  mate- 
rials; a  very  important  station.  Yamagawa,  population  8,500,  is  the  chief 
town  of  Yamagawa  ken,  which  produces  cotton  largely;  also  vegetable  wax, 
and  the  fine  reeds  from  which  upper  mat  surfaces  are  made.  The  country  is 
flat  and  cut  up  by  many  tide-canals  reaching  far  inland.  It  is  densely 
populated,  and  on  every  side  of  the  road  one  sees  groups  of  large  villages 
and  towns.  The  ground  is  underlaid  with  excellent  coal,  which  is  mined  in 
a  very  primitive  way,  save  at  Miiki.  The  project  of  a  railroad  is  causing 
much  commotion  among  the  small  coal  men,  and  they  talk  of  buying  mining 
machinery,  coal-cars,  etc. 
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Miiki — this  station  gives  a  name  to  the  coal  which  is  mined  in  this  region. 
The  mines  which  belong  to  the  Imperial  Government  are  located  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  There  are  some  2,500  convicts  employed,  the  Gov- 
ernment working  the  mines.  The  output  is  about  1,000  tons  per  day.  The 
latest  surveys  show  that;  the  coal  as  mined  at  present  will  not  be  exhausted 
for  three  hundred  years.  Miiki  coal  is  sent  to  Kuchinotsu  in  boats  across 
Shimabara  Gulf  and  thence  shipped  in  large  steamers  to  the  several  ports  of 
China  and  Japan,  but  on  completion  of  the  railway  it  is  proposed  to  trans- 
port the  coal  in  cars  to  Misumo  and  make  it  the  shipping  port.  Takase  and 
Todoroki  are  bright,  well-built  towns,  situated  in  a  well  cultivated  country 
swarming  with  people.  Kumamoto,  population  4,500,  is  considered  the 
chief  city  of  Kiusiu,  but  its  prominence  is  largely  dependent  upon  it  being 
a  garrison  town  with  a  strong  castle  of  the  Japanese  type.  It  is  not  noted 
for  any  particular  manufactures.  It  is,  however,  the  mart  for  the  exchange 
of  considerable  quantities  of  staple  commodities  such  as  rice,  camphor,  mush- 
rooms, etc.,  produced  in  central  and  southern  Kiusiu.  The  farms  throughout 
this  region  are  large  and  productive,  and  coal  is  found  in  several  directions 
from  the  city.  Kumamoto,  3  miles  inland,  the  nearest  harbor,  is  so 
shallow  that  the  smallest  vessels  are  compelled  to  drop  their  anchors  4  miles 
off  shore.  The  officials  and  chief  citizens  of  the  place  being  alive  to  the  re- 
quirements of  their  city  and  wishing  to  draw  to  the  place  connections  with  the 
rapidly  developing  mining  interests  about  it,  thus  taking  precautions  against 
having  trade  in  southern  Eliusiu  turned  from  them  to  Saga,  Nagasaki  or 
Fuguoka,  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  port  for  the  city.  Misumi,  a 
sm^l  closely  shut-in  but  deep  harbor,  23  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  city, 
was  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  Imperial  Government  gave  one-third  of 
the  money  needed,  and  during  the  past  three  years  the  Kumamoto  govern- 
ment has  spent  300,000  yen  in  opening  this  port  and  building  a  highway  to  it. 
On  this  road  it  was  originally  intended  to  lay  a  railroad,  and  Uiis  was  really  the 
origin  of  the  Eliusiu  Railroad  Company.  The  road  was  finished  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 887  at  a  cost  of  200,000  yen.  It  is  well  appearing,  level,  well-ballasted, 
and  has  good  bridges,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  a  shelf  cut  of  the  hill-sides 
along  the  sea-coast.  The  town  of  Misurtii  is  a  little  flat  about  25,000  feet 
long  and  600  feet  wide,  made  by  cutting  down  rocky  hill  faces  and  filling  in 
the  sea-shore.  The  streets  are  well  paved  with  granite  blocks,  with  heavy 
granite  gutters,  covered  drains,  and  three  or  four  deep  tide  drains  or  ways 
of  granite,  running  through  the  town.  The  sea  face  is  also  magnificently 
constructed  of  granite.  Some  European  model  port  was  doubtless  closely 
followed  in  laying  out  the  place ;  Japanese  labor  is  cheap  and  stone  is  abund- 
ant all  about  Misumi,  yet  100,000  yen  has  been  spent  on  this  harbor.  The 
attempt  to  make  the  new  sea-port  of  Kumamoto  the  model  harbor  of  Japan 
has  been  successfully  accomplished.  The  harbor  is  a  part  of  the  very  winding 
strait  separating  Amakusa  from  the  main-land.  It  is  very  small,  not  over 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  shut  in  closely  from  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  the 
strait  being  only  a  few  hundred  feet  wide,  but  the  water   is  very  deep 
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affording  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships.  On  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  Misumi  will  be  the  shipping  port  also  of  the  Miiki  coal  mines  instead 
of  Kuchinotsu.  The  road  from  Tajiro  to  Nagasaki  passes  through  a  fine 
country  densely  populated  and  very  productive.  Saga,  a  very  thrifty  and 
flourishing  city;  Arita,  a  large  place  and  of  importance,  producing  vast 
quantities  of  porcelain ;  and  Sasebo,  one  of  the  five  military  harbors  no.w  being 
established,  are  the  principal  stations.  Nagasaki,  an  open  treaty  port,  popu- 
lation 50,000;  excellent  harbor;  imports,  1885,  ^1,154,207;  exports, 
13,495,202.  Imports,  textile  fabrics,  petroleum,  sugar,  American  canned 
goods,  sewing-machines,  California  wines,  small  and  light  hardware.  Ex- 
ports, coal,  tea,  camphor,  tobacco,  wheat,  vegetable  wax,  porcelain.  Im- 
portant naval  station.  Large  dock  and  engine  works  are  located  at  this  port 
The  building  of  this  road  ought  to  stir  up  a  brisk  trade  of  imported  goods 
and  should  very  greatly  alter  the  trade  of  Nagasaki  for  the  better  and  raise 
the  general  reputation  of  this  part  of  Kiusiu.  The  surveyed  route  from 
"Fukuoka  to  Kumamoto  and  Misumi  is  well  adaq[>ted  for  railroad  construction, 
there  being  only  one  or  two  really  diflScult  places  on  it.  It  is  made  up 
largely  of  long  perfectly  straight  stretches  of  macadimized  road  recently  built 
by  the  different  local  governments.  The  route  from  Tajiro  to  Nagasaki  will 
olTer  more  difficulties.  The  stretches  between  Ureshino  and  Sonogi,  Isahaya, 
and  Nagasaki,  in  all  about  10  miles,  being  especially  bad,  requiring  high 
bridging,  deep  cuttings,  and  tunnels.  The  whole  line  may  be  divided  for 
convenience  into  three  sections — Maji  to  Kurume,  69  miles;  Kurume  to 
Yatsushiro  and  Misumi,  108  miles ;  Tajiro  to  Nagasaki  and  Sasebo,  93  miles. 
Total  length  of  proposed  railway,  270  miles.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  road  will  approach  10,134,813  yen;  average  cost  per  mile,  37,400 
yen.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  existing 
Japanese  railways  the  estimated  cost  per  mile  should  beat  least  60,000  yen. 
The  published  cost  of  the  roads  already  constructed  is  as  follows : 

Yen  per 
mile. 

Tokio  to  Yokohama 178,743 

Kobe  to  Osaka. 220^15 

Kioto  to  Osaka 103,448 

ICioto  to  Otsu 66^24 

The  total  annual  income,  after  the  completion  of  the  line,  based  on  returns 
of  produce  yielded  in  the  Fukuoka  ken  in  1882  and  on  the  returns  of  the 
traveling  population  of  the  districts  through  vhich  the  line  is  to  pass,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1 1,400, 000. 

This  Eliusiu  road  is  the  second  principal  railroad  in  Japan  proposed  to  be 
built  privately.  The  Sanyodo  Railroad  (Kobe  to  Shimonoseki)  is  private, 
but  its  stockholders  have  yielded  the  construction  of  the  road  entirely  to  the 
Government  and  it  will  be  built  like  other  Government  roads  on  the  main 
island.  Weight  of  rail  60  pounds,  gauge  3  feet  6  inches.  Many  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Kiusiu  road,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kumamoto,  it 
is  said  (as  they  will  build  the  road  using  the  best  obtainable  supplies  irrespective 
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of  nationality),  urge  that  the  6o-pound  rail  of  the  Government  is  too  heavy 
and  uselessly  expensive,  and  claim  with  the  Americans  that  the  30  to  40 
pound  steel  rail  is  right  for  the  3-feet  6-inch  gauge,  they  also  favor  the  Amer- 
ican locomotive,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Arita-Sonogi  stretch  of 
the  Nagasaki  branch.  Should  the  light  rail  be  adopted  American  rolling 
stock  may  be  in  demand.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will  fix  the  gauge  at  3  feet  6  inches  and  the  weight  of  rail  at  60  pounds, 
which  weight  of  rail  is  unreasonable  to  Americans  when  they  remember  that 
70  pounds  is  the  weight  of  the  rail  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  its  heavy 
locomotives,  while  here  the  gauge  on  the  existing  roads  is  but  3  feet  6  inches 
and  the  heaviest  locomotives  not  over  35  tons  weight.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
the  future  the  Americans  will  get  a  fair  share  of  Government  contracts  and 
do  a  larger  business  with  private  companies  in  the  way  of  supplying  railroad 
material,  steamships,  etc. 

I  beg  to  inclose  clippings  from  the  Japan  Mail,  -published  at  Yokohama, 
commenting  on  the  Kiusiu  Railroad  and  Miiki  coal  mines. — Nagasaki,  Japan, 

May  o,  j888. 

JOHN  M.  BIRCH, 

Consul. 

[Newspaper  Extract.] 
The  project  of  a  railway  m  Kiusiu  has  elicited  some  of  the  rosy  estimates  which  usually 
brighten  the  inauguration  of  such  schemes.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  projectors  has 
held  several  meetings  at  Hakata,  in  Chikuzen,  and  has  drawn  up  a  constitution  for  the  com- 
pany,  as  well  as  a  memorial  to  Government  for  the  concession.  The  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun 
says  that  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  assent  of  the  authorities^  as  Prefect 
Yasuba,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  capital,  conferred  with  the  ministers  upon  whom  the 
decision  will  devolve.  Of  the  first  section  of  the  proposed  line — from  Monji-ura,in  the 
province  of  Buzen,  to  Misumi-minato,  in  the  province  of  Higo,  about  150  miles  in  length — 
the  portion  lying  in  the  prefectture  of  Fukuoka,  some  90  miles  has  already  been  surveyed. 
Elaborate  statistics  have  also  been  prepared  under  Prefect  Yasuba*s  directions,  showing  the 
probable  earnings  of  that  portion  of  the  section.  In  these  statistics  the  quantities  of  products 
exported  from  and  imported  into  the  prefecture  in  1882  are  taken  as  a  basis,  and  ample 
corrections  are  applied  on  account  of  the  difference  between  the  state  of  the  markets  then 
and  now.  The  result  is  that  the  maximum  weight  of  the  goods  which  might  pass  over  the 
line  is  956,268,995  catties,  and  to  this  total  a  correction  of  30  per  cent,  is  applied  on  account 
of  other  routes.  At  the  rates  of  4  and  8  rin  a  ri  per  2  catties  of  heavy  and  light  goods, 
respectively,  the  receipts  from  this  source  amount  to  159,288  yen.  With  regard  to  passengers, 
the  number  of  persons  who  traveled  to  and  from  Fukuoka  in  the  districts  lying  along  the  line 
in  1882  was  1,094,023.  These  are  divided  into  middle  and  lower  classes,  the  transport  of 
the  former  being  estimated  at  4  sen  and  that  of  the  latter  at  2  sen  apiece  per  ri  (2^  miles). 
The  receipts  from  this  source  foot  up  to  141,194  yen,  and  the  total  earnings  of  the  line  aggre- 
gate 300482  yen.  Two-fifths  of  the  aggregate  are  put  down  to  working  ^penses,  and  the 
result  as  to  net  earnings  is  180,290  yen.  The  cost  of  construction  b  estimated  at  50,000  yen 
per  ri,  giving  a  sum  of  1,800,000  for  the  whole  36  ri  (90  miles),  and  on  this  assumption  a 
dividend  of  over  10  per  cent,  is  predicted.  The  prospect  is  said  to  have  aroused  much  en- 
thusiasm in  Fukuoka,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Osaka  and  other  places  are  hastening  to  sub- 
scribe. The  people  of  Kumamoto  are  described  as  having  been  conspicuously  zealous  from 
the  outset,  and  those  of  Saga  prefecture,  though  somewhat  lukewarm  at  first,  are  now  joining 
heartily  in  the  scheme.  ^^  , 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  above  estimate  includes  some  points  which  require  modi- 
fication. The  rates  for  passenger  traffic  are  small — only  three-fifths  of  those  charged  on  the 
Tokio- Yokohama  line,  where,  according  to  the  Fukuoka  estimate,  second  and  third-class 
tickets  should  cost  i8  sen  and  36  sen,  respectively,  instead  of  30  sen  and  60  sen  as  at  present 
Moreover,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  traveled  by  road  is  by  no  means  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  number  that  would  be  likely  to  travel  by  railway.  The  tendency  of  railways 
is  to  develop  the  passenger  traffic  enormously.  The  experience  of  Japan  in  this  respect  has 
been  uniform  with  the  experience  of  Western  countries.  We  should  be  inclined,  therefore, 
to  add  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  to  the  simi  set  down  against  earnings  from  the  passenger 
source.  The  case  of  goods  is  different.  It  is  true  that  an  inland  line,  like  that  under  con- 
sideration, would  be  comparatively  free  from  the  competition  of  coasting  steamers,  though 
this  immunity  does  not  extend  to  the  portion  (18  ri)  between  Monji-ura  and  Fukuoka,  and, 
further,  the  Fukuoka  road  would  not  have  to  contend  with  even  river  traffic.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  carriage  of  goods  by  rail  has  not  yet  recommended  itself  largely  to 
Japanese  producers.  The  Tokio-Takasakiline,  for  example,  in  spite  of  its  favorable  situa- 
tion, has  not  succeeded  in  attracting  this  species  of  traffic  to  an  appreciable  extent  Admitting 
that  it  is  handicapped  by  the  great  rivers  which  traverse  the  districts  it  crosses ;  that  its  capa- 
bilities as  a  carrier  of  market  supplies  are  virtually  annulled  by  the  inconvenient  location  of 
the  terminus,  and  that  the  directors  have  not  yet  laid  themselves  out  seriously  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  producers,  there  still  remains  the  conservatism  of  the  Japanese  fanner,  who 
has  not  learned  to  set  a  pecuniary  value  on  his  time  or  on  the  exercise  of  his  thews  and 
sinews.  We  should  be  disposed,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  projectors  of  the  Kiusiu  line 
take  a  too  sanguine  view  when  they  look  forward  to  obtaining  70  per  cent  of  the  goods* 
traffic  in  the  district.  But  the  most  inexplicable  figure  in  their  calculations  is  the  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  construction.  No  railway  in  Japan  has  been  built  for  50,000  yen  a  ri.  Even  the 
Poronai  line  cost  over  70,000  yen,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  method  of  construction 
employed  in  Hokkaido  wiU  be  followed  in  Kiusiu.  Three  million  yen  seems  a  more  cor- 
rect estimate  on  account  of  cost  of  construction  than  1,800,000.  Such  errors  of  calculatioo, 
however,  cause  incomparably  less  concern  than  the  wholesale  reductions  which  the  floating 
capital  of  Japan  is  undei^ing.  What  with  Nakasendo  bonds,  naval  bonds,  Kinsatsu  ex- 
change bonds,  redemption  bonds,  and  Kiusiu  railway  scrip,  it  is  evident  that  ability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  ordinary  commerce  is  constantly  diminished,  and  that  the  much-to-be-desired 
period  when  such  demands  will  arise  is  proportionately  deferred. 

The  Mainiclii  Shimbun  recommends  the  promoters  of  Japanese  railwa3rs  to  intrust  the 
work  of  construction  to  American  engineers.  Public  attention  has  been  strongly  directed  of 
late  to  railway  enterprise.  Lines  from  Kobe  to  Shimonoseki,  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
Kiusiu,  from  Tokio  to  Hachioji,  and  between  places  in  other  localities,  are  projected.  The 
idea  that  this  industry  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  officialdom — an  idea  long  maintained — 
has  been  abandoned,  and  capitalists  everywhere  throughout  the  Empire  are  hastening  to 
invest  their  money  in  iron  roads.  But  the  question  of  construction  is  still  a  difficulty.  Most 
people  think  that  the  only  feasible  course  is  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  railway  department. 
The  Mainichi  Shimbun,  however,  strongly  condemns  this  plan.  On  the  score  of  delay  alone, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  such  a  burden  should  not  be  placed  on  official  shoulders.  Better  em- 
ploy American  engineers,  says  our  contemporary,  plenty  of  whom  would  be  quite  willing  to 
undertake  the  work. 

Respecting  the  intended  sale  of  the  Miike  coal  mine,  the  Gioya  Shimbun  rejoices  that, 
after  its  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  mine  in  a  series  of  articles  published  last  autumn,  the 
attention  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  Government  was  turned  to  the  subject,  and  that  a 
determination  to  sell  the  property  on  the  1st  of  next  January  —  /.  <•.,  inunediately  at  the  clos« 
of  the  existing  arrangement  between  the  Government  and  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha — ap- 
peared in  the  Official  Gazette  a  few  days  ago.  It  avers  that,  while  private  concerns  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  monopolistic  agency  enjoyed  since  tlie  beginning  of  1879  by  the 
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Mitsni  Bussan  Kaisha,  the  Government  itself  until  lately  worked  the  mine  at  a  loss,  and  for 
several  years  the  agents  were  the  only  people  who  really  got  any  profit  out  of  the  concern. 
Reviewing,  however,  the  prospects  of  the  mine  as  recently  extended,  it  has  little  doubt  that 
♦he  reserve  price  of  4,ocX),ooo  yen  will  be  exceeded  in  the  bidding.  In  1886  there  was  a 
clear  profit  of  195,000  yen  on  the  year's  business,  or  close  upon  5  per  cent  on  4,000,000  yen. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  substantial  profits  of  the  agency  and  the  fact  that  Government  works 
are  seldom  economically  managed,  the  authorities  certainly  have  not  been  too  sanguine  in 
assiming  that  the  property  will  fetch  at  least  4,000,000  yen  in  the  market  The  purchasers, 
however,  should  be  prepared  to  spend  something  like  a  million  over  and  above  the  buying 
price,  in  developing  and  reforming  the  whole  S3rstem  of  the  works.  That,  with  such  a  total 
to  face,  bidders  will  be  numerous  can  not  be  expected.  And,  as  nothing  could  be  more  un> 
desirable  than  that  this  great  property  should  come  into  the  possession  of  an  association  of  a 
mnltitode  of  small  capitalists,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  real  substance  and  business  capac- 
ity will  form  themseWes  into  syndicates  and  bid  for  the  mine,,  which  would  thqsj  after  its 
sale,  be  conducted  on  sound  practical  lines.  The  Gioya  Shimbun  trusts,  lastly,  that  the 
whole  transaction  of  the  sale  may  be  so  clear  and  straightforward^  and  free  from  su^icion  of 
jobbery  or  collusion,  as  to  justify  the  fullest  public  confidence. 

Gmtinuing  the  subject  in  another  article  the  same  journal  observes  that  while  the  recent 
resolve  of  the  Government  is  viewed  with  immixed  satisfaction  by  the  people  generally,  one 
or  two  classes  are  already  grumbling.  These  classes  are,  first,  persons  who  enjoy  beneficial 
monopolies  of  agencies  in  connection  with  Goyemment  business  or  properties,  and  who  fear 
that  the  example  of  the  Miike  mine  may  be  extended  to  other  quarters  afiecting  their  own 
particular  interests;  and,  secondly,  share  speculators.  Certain  wise  terms  in  the  conditions 
of  sale  effectually  provide  against  mere  gambling  in  the  Miike  mine  stocks.  On  the  future 
•of  the  mine  the  Choya  Shimbun  states  that  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  is  estimated  at 
230,000,000  tons,  enough  to  last  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  at  1,000,000  tons  per 
annum;  that  it  is  the  greatest  mine  iii  Japan;  and  that  when  the  Takashima  mine  is  worked 
out  (which  the  Choya  puts  down  at  seven  or  eight  years  hence),  Miike  alone  will  furnish  the 
coal  for  export  to  Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong.  Hence,  the  forthcoming  sale  of  the  mine  to 
private  purchasers  is  on  all  accounts  commendable,  and  the  Choya  regards  it  as  a  step  not 
only  good  in  itself,  but  in  a  direction  fraught  with  benefit  both  to  the  reality  and  the  spirit  of 
commerce  in  this  coimtry. 


COTTON-SPINNING    INDUSTRY    IN    BOHEMIA. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  comprehensive  viev^r  of  the  conditions  of 
cotton-spinning  in  the  whole  Austrian  Empire,  on  account  of  the  great 
diversity  of  those  conditions  in  the  different  provinces,  and  even  within  each 
province  by  itself.  In  order  to  present  a  summary  statement  of  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  reference  was  had  in  my  former  report  to  the  whole 
monarchy.  In  the  present  expose  I  will  confine  myself  mostly  to  the  specific 
conditions  in  Bohemia,  the  local  circumstances  in  other  parts  of  this  Empire 
not  being  sufficiently  under  my  observation. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Cotton-spinning  in  Bohemia  is  comparatively  in  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. Most  of  the  cotton-mills,  considering  their  products,  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  best  English  factories.  But  in  continuing  the  parallel  with 
England,  which  has  the  most  highly  developed  cotton  industries,  we  find 
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that  the  cost  of  production  in  Bohemia,  curious  as  it  may  appear  in  view  of 
the  prevailing  low  wages,  is  not  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
English  cotton-mills ;  in  fact  it  is  somewhat  higher.  An  explanation  of  this 
state  of  things  is  found  in  the  following  causes : 

1.  The  plant  of  the  Bohemian  mills  is  more  costly.  There  are  no  spin- 
ning machines  made  in  this  country,  hence  the  necessity  of  their  purchase 
abroad.  They  almost  invariably  come  from  England.  Of  late  years  Switz- 
erland has  to  some  extent  become  England's  competitor  in  the  making  of 
cotton-spinning  machines,  and  in  point  of  prices  this  competition  has  met 
with  some  success ;  but  experienced  spinners  always  prefer  to  buy  English 
machines.  The  importation  of  such  machines  from  England  involves  a 
heavy  Expense  for  packing  and  transportation,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
import  duty.  The  cost  of  packing  with  delivery  at  the  English  sea-port 
makes  from  lo  to  12^  per  cent,  of  the  value ;  and  they  are  packed  in  heavy, 
solid  boxes  which  greatly  enhance  the  expense  of  shipping.  The  import 
duty  is  3  florins  in  gold  per  100  kilograms,  or  200  pounds,  the  Austrian  gold 
florin  being  equal  to  about  48  cents.  Formerly  the  duty  was  4  florins,  but 
one-half  of  the  amount  was  returned  by  way  of  restitution,  leaving  the 
actual  duty  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  florins  per  100  kilograms.  Consequently 
there  has  been  a  raise  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  duty.  The  expense  of 
packing  and  transportation  together  with  the  duty  raises  the  price  of  the . 
English  machines  to  the  Bohemian  manufacturer  from  25  to  35  per  cent 
Raw  cotton  pays  no  duty,  but  all  other  subsidiary  materials  of  the  spinning- 
mills  are  subject  to  this  class  of  taxation,  and  thereby  enhanced  in  price. 
Card  lining,  for  instance,  pays  25  florins  in  gold  per  100  kilograms,  belting 
pays  18  florins,  and  whatever  else  is  used  in  this  branch  of  industry  is  sub- 
ject to  the  tariff. 

2.  The  cotton-mills  in  Bohemia,  as  a  rule^  are  built  on  a  more  expensive 
scale,  with  much  more  regard  to  comfort  and  even  luxury,  than  is  the  case 
in  England.  This  may  be  partly  a  necessity  in  view  of  the  different  climatic 
conditions,  the  climate  of  Bohemia  being  very  changeable,  with  great  ex- 
tremes of  temperature;  hence  more  solid  buildings  and  a  more  costly  protec- 
tion against  climatic  influences  are  demanded. 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  production  is  the  high  price  of 
coal  in  Bohemia  as  compared  with  its  inferior  quality,  and  this  is  an  item  of 
much  importance.  Both  brown  coal  and  common  coal  is  used,  according 
to  the  facilities  of  the  location.  The  local  freight  being  generally  high, 
often  excessive,  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  coal  when 
delivered  to  the  consumer.  Brown  coal  of  very  inferior  quality  is  often  sold 
from  3  to  6  kreuzers  per  metric  centner  at  the  mines,  but  the  cost  is  raised 
from  25  to  30  kreuzers  (10  to  12  cents)  when  delivered  at  the  mill.  Com- 
mon coal,  also  of  a  poor  quality,  sells  at  20  kreuzers  per  metric  centner  at 
the  mines,  whereas  the  cost  is  from  35  to  50  kreuzers  (about  14  to  20  cents) 
when  delivered  at  the  mill. 
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4.  Lastly,  the  lower  grade  of  labor  contributes  to  the  increased  cost  of 
production,  as  will  appear  from  the  sequel.  The  output  per  spindle,  as 
stated  in  the  previous  report,  is  i  pound  of  yam  per  week. 

MACHINERY  AND  MODE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  state  that  the  principal  English  firm  which 
furnishes  spinning-machines  for  the  Bohemian  cotton-mills  is  that  of  Piatt 
Brothers  &  Co.,  at  Oldham.  Here  and  there  machines  from  other  firms  are 
used,  but  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

As  already  stated  in  my  former  report,  the  production  of  cotton  yarn 
ranges  up  to  No.  50,  the  finer  grades  being  rare.  The  leading  numbers 
manufactured  for  home  consumption  are  $6  for  warp  and  42  for  weft.  For 
these  two  popular  numbers  American  cotton  is  used  almost  exclusively. 

The  Bohemian  process  of  manufacture  differs  from  that  which  obtains  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  niunbers  just  mentioned,  mainly  in  the  manner  of 
carding,  which  is  double  in  Bohemia,  whereas  English  spinners  in  most 
cases  get  along  with  single  carding.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  different 
character  of  labor.  The  workmen  employed  in  the  Bohemian  cotton-mills 
are  not  equal  to  the  mill  hands  in  the  cotton-spinning  regions  of  England 
in  point  of  experience,  dexterity,  and  general  aptitude  for  their  work. 

Recently  the  ring-throstle  has  also  been  introduced  in  Bohemia  for  the 
production  of  warp,  and  wherever  the  object  is  to  make  warp  to  be  used  for 
dyeing  purposes,  wound  and  packed  in  bundles,  the  yam  produced  by  the 
ring-throstle  is  highly  valued.  This  machine  is  purchased  as  a  specialty, 
mainly  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Brooks,  in  Manchester. 

A  BOHEMIAN   SPEaALTV. 

Cotton-waste  spinning  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  specialty  of  the 
Bohemian  cotton-yam  manufacture.  It  is  carried  on  as  a  collateral  industry, 
so  to  say,  by  very  small  spinners,  particularly  in  the  region  of  Reichenberg. 
The  waste  cotton  from  the  blowing  machines  is,  in  this  spinning  process, 
carded  on  first  or  breaker  cards,  to  be  thereafter  put  on  finishing  cards,  fur- 
nished with  a  sliding  appliance,  and  forming  the  fleece  which  comes  from 
the  cards  into  separate  strips.  These  are  rolled  into  roving  and  fed  directly 
to  the  spinning-machine.  This  manipulation  is  borrowed  from  the  wool- 
spinning  process,  and  it  produces  a  perfectly  roimd,  cylindrical  thread, 
which  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  this  mode  of  spinning  there  do  not  occur 
any  drafts  before  the  spinning  machine.  For  this  special  branch  machines 
are  made  also  in  Austria  by  the  firm  of  Josefy,  in  Bielitz ;  in  Germany  they 
are  made  at  Chemnitz.  This  mode  of  production  not  being  popular  in 
England,  the  said  Austrian  and  German  machine  builders  have  not  to  con- 
tend with  any  serious  British  competition,  and  they  have  already  gained  a 
firm  footing. 
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POWER  USED. 

The  Bohemian  cotton-mills  have  to  depend  mostly  on  steam-power,  only 
some  establishments  in  northern  Bohemia  command  sufficient  water-power, 
thereby  securing  a  cheaper  mode  of  production. 

WAGES. 

In  regard  to  the  wages  of  workmen,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  reli- 
able general  statement.  In  the  mountain  districts  wages  are  materially 
lower  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course,  wages  differ  also  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  work.  At  the  spinning-machines  only  men 
and  boys  are  employed.  The  spinner  is  the  best  paid  operative,  and  his 
weekly  earnings  are,  according  to  local  conditions,  from  5  to  lo  florins,  or 
^1.90  to  I3.80 — the  florin  in  currency  being  equal  to  a  trifle  over  38  cents. 
The  boys  earn,  according  to  the  same  conditions  of  the  local  labor  market, 
from  2  to  4  florins  a  week  (76  cents  to  ^1.52).  Where  ring-throstles  are 
used  they  are  run  mainly  by  girls  and  boys,  whose  wages  are  from  3  to  5 
florins  per  week  (^1.15  to  I1.90). 

The  other  operations  are  done  mostly  by  female  help ;  drawing  frames 
and  flying  are  done  by  such  exclusively.*  In  the  carding-shop  the  same  class 
of  labor  is  employed  to  run  the  machine,  the  grinding  and  polishing  being 
performed  by  men. 

The  wages  of  all  these  subordinate  hands  are  generally  a  trifle  over  the 
wages  of  common  laborers  obtaining  in  the  respective  district,  and  they 
range,  according  to  work  and  locality,  from  3  to  6  florins  per  week  (I1.15 
to  1 2. 30).  The  women  employed  at  the  reel  are  paid  on  the  same  scale. 
The  wages  are  generally  fixed  by  agreement,  and  this  is  effected  in  the  differ- 
ent special  cases  so  that  the  above-given  figures  are  obtained. 

Concerning  the  higher  class  of  employ^  the  following  may  be  said: 
There  is  a  carding-master  and  a  spinning-master.  The  pay  of  these  em- 
ploy^ varies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mill  and  their  ability,  between  10 
and  30  florins  a  week  (1^3.80  to  ^11.50).  The  clerks  employed  at  the  <^ce 
receive  the  same  pay.  The  directors,  or  managers,  of  the  smaller  class  of 
mills  receive  a  salary  of  1,000  to  2,000  florins  a  year;  in  the  largest  mills 
they  receive  from  5,000  to  10,000  florins. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

A  day's  work  consists  now  of  twelve  hours,  the  working  hours  being 
mostly  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  dinner  time  from  12 
to  I  p.  m.  There  is,  however,  in  Austria  a  law  fixing  the  day's  work  at  11 
hours;  the  longer  time  being  simply  a  concession  to  the  spinning  and  textile 
industry.  This  concession  will  end  on  the  i  ith  of  June  next.  The  ministry 
is  authorized  to  extend  this  concession,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  that  power 
will  be  used.  The  industrial  authorities  are,  besides,  empowered  to  permit 
an  extension  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  certain  periods,  not  exceeding  three 
months  in  any  one  year,  and  not  over  two  hours  per  day. 
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SUNDAY  WORK. 

The  new  labor  laws  prohibit  factory  work  on  Sunday;  only  such  repairs 
as  are  unavoidable  may  be  done  on  Sunday.  On  the  Catholic  holidays  work 
is  allowed  by  law,  with  due  regard  to  the  time  needed  for  attending  divine 
service.  But  this  permission  is  taken  advantage  of  by  only  a  minority  of 
the  mill  owners. 

FOOD  AND   DRINK. 

The  employers  do  not  try  in  any  way  to  influence  the  mode  of  life  of 
their  employ^.  The  workmen,  as  a  rule,  breakfast  on  coffee  and  bread 
(black  or  white),  without  butter.  In  some  cases  they  only  take  soup  with  a 
piece  of  bread.  For  dinner,  in  the  central  region  of  Bohemia,  they  have 
meat  on  several  days  of  the  week  at  least,  if  not  daily.  In  the  mountain 
districts,  however,  meat  is  a  very  scanty  article  in  the  working-man's  diet, 
partly  because  of  the  low  wages  and  partly  because  he  is  not  used  to  it. 
Sunday,  in  most  cases,  is  the  only  day  when  meat  Appears  on  the  working- 
man's  dinner-table.  Supper  mostly  consists  of  fried  sausage  and  potatoes, 
with  a  glass  of  beer.  Most  of  the  workmen  take  a  glass  of  beer  during  the 
working  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  many  take  a  drink  of  whisky  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  is  no  great  tendency  to  strong  drink  among  the  factory  people, 
and  drunkenness  is  very  rare. 

CHILD   LABOR. 

Persons  of  the  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  employed  in  the  factories 
are  considered  youthful  workmen.  The  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  used  to  be  quite  prevalent,  but  is  now  an  exception.  The 
compulsory  school  law  prevents,  as  a  rule,  the  employment  of  such  children 
in  factories. 

EDUCATION. 

Common  school  education  being  compulsory  in  Bohemia,  and  the  law 
being  actually  carried  out  by  the  executive  power,  all  the  factory  people  can 
read  and  write  in  their  own  language.  If  there  are  any  exceptions  they  are 
confined  to  the  aged  laborers,  whose  schooling  in  their  childhood  was 
neglected. — Prague,  April  24^  1888. 

CHARLES  JONAS, 

Consul. 


ECONOMIC  STATISTICS  OF  SWEDEN. 


From  the  annual  publication  for  the  year  1886,  just  issued,  known  as 
Befaekning's  Statistik,  /.  e.,  people's  statistics,  I  have  made  some  extracts, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  in  this  dispatch. 

The  population  of  Sweden  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1886,  was 
4,717,189,  an  increase  over  that  of  1885  of  34,420.  This  population  is: 
Rural,  3,891,801 ;  cities  and  towns,  825,388.     The  male  population  was 
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2,290,340;  female,  2,426,849.  Of  the  34,420  increase  a  fraction  over 
20,000  is  found  in  cities  and  towns,  showing  the  same  tendency  here,  as  in 
other  countries,  for  people  to  gravitate  to  the  larger  centers.  There  were 
celebrated  30,133  marriages,  the  smallest  number  for  the  past  six  years. 
There  were  226  divorces  granted.  The  number  of  children  bom  was 
141,801,  of  which  69,850  males  and  66,516  females  were  bom  alive ;  2,111 
boys  and  1,496  girls  were  born  dead.  In  the  city  of  Stockholm  there  were 
born  7,377,  of  which  number  2,121  were  illegitimate.  The  whole  number  of 
the  latter  class  bom  in  the  Kingdom  during  the  year  1886  was  14,377.  The 
deaths  were  78,045 — 39,162  males  and  38,883  females.  The  month  of 
March  has  the  largest  death  rate,  10  per  cent.  Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
were  the  most  fatal  type  of  disease,  3,326  dying  from  the  former  and  1,838 
from  the  latter;  1,898  persons  died  from  violence;  /.  e.y  from  accidents, 
exposure,  and  homicide.*  Of  this  number  69  were  murder,  27  of  which 
number  were  infanticides.  There  were  567  suicides,  451  males  and  116 
females.  The  total  emigration  for  the  year  was  32,889,  of  which  number 
27,914  went  to  the  United  States.  There  were  5,224  persons  of  foreign 
birth  who  became  residents  of  the  Kingdom  during  the  year;  81  of  this 
number  becoming  naturalized.  Twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  persons  believe  in  a  religious  creed  other  than  Lutheran.  The 
assisted  poor  amount  to  221,911,  or  6.73  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
Kingdom. 

For  the  years  1 886-' 8 7  there  were  10,154  students  in  universities,  etc, 
and  746,760  children  in  the  public  schools.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining 
all  institutions  of  leaming  for  the  year  was  about  ^4,000,000.  There  are 
19,981  idiots,  blind,  and  deaf  mutes. 

In  the  judiciary  department  there  were  31,315  civil  cases  contested,  and 
judgments  to  the  amount  of  14,489,314  crowns  rendered,  while  66,108 
persons  were  punished  under  the  criminal  and  quasi  criminal  code.  Of  this 
number  3,243  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  in  state  prisons; 
in  the  remainder  only  work-house  sentences  and  fines  were  imposed.  The 
bankruptcy  court  adjudicated  7,424  cases,  while  in  the  court  of  arbitration 
there  were  61,023  cases  submitted. 

The  number  of  persons  in  poor-houses  at  the  close  of  the  year  were 
221,911,  a  slight  decrease  over  the  past  five  previous  years.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  aggregate  value  of  all  property  held  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  its  per  capita  distribution.  The  great  majority  of  the. people  are  poor, 
many  extremely  so,  as  is  shown  from  the  "assisted**  class,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Upon  the  showing  herein  given  I  make  no  comment,  except  to  remark 
that  they  are  not  very  encouraging  either  from  a  social  or  economic  view. — 
Stockholm,  Mays*^-""^^ 

RUFUS  MAGEE. 
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MINING  CONCESSIONS  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 


Since  making  my  report  on  mines  in  Asia  Minor,  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Consular  Reports,  an  important  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Empire  has  been  taken  in  the  conven- 
tion recently  concluded  between  the  Ottoman  Government  and  M.  Leonidas 
Baltazzi  for  the  working  of  mines.  The  concession  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment and  working  by  a  company  of  the  state  mines,  and  such  other  mines 
as  the  company  may  acquire,  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  Empire.  The 
main  features  of  the  concession  are  as  follows:  The  promoter,  M.  Baltazzi, 
engages  to  form  a  company  under  the  name  of  the  "Soci6t6  min^re  de 
TEmpire  Ottoman,"  with  a  capital  stock  of  ;;^2, 000,000.  When  one-fourth 
of  the  capital  stock  has  been  paid  in  the  Government  will  cede  to  the  com- 
pany the  following  mines  on  a  cession  of  ninety-nine  years. 

Argentiferous  lead  mines,  —  Gumush  Hadjikeuy,  in  the  vilayet  of  Sivas  3 
Akdagh,  in  the  sandjak  of  Yosgat;  Cosan  Dagh  and  Culek,  in  the  vilayet  of 
Adana;  Gheban,  in  the  vilayet  of  Mamowut-ul-Aziz;  Cartova,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Kassova;  Armondeli,  in  the  vilayet  of  Trebizond;  Sirmanoi,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Trebizond. 

Lead  mine, — Berekelli,  in  the  vilayet  of  Konia. 

Copper  mines,  ^ — Esseli  and  Carakaya,  in  the  vilayet  of  Trebizond;  Hal- 
vali,  in  the  vilayet  of  Erzeroom;  Alanyourt,  in  the  vilayet  of  Sivas;  100 
chine  in  the  vilayet  of  Diarbekir. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  capital,  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  Government  and 
the  company,  is  to  be  allotted  for  the  working  of  each  mine.  At  the  end  of 
each  year  the  net  profits  of  each  mine  are  to  be  divided  as  follows,  after 
paying  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  employed  in  working  the  mine :  40 
per  cent,  to  the  Government,  40  per  cent,  to  the  company,  10  per  cent,  to 
the  promoter,  and  10  per  cent,  for  a  reserve  fund. 

The  concession  contains  the  following  somewhat  ingenious  provision  re- 
garding possible  losses:  "If  (which  may  God  forbid)  there  prove  to  be  a 
loss  instead  of  a  gain,  it  shall  be  borne  exclusively  by  the  company,  with  the 
right  to  offset  the  same  against  the  reserve  fund,  if  there  be  any."  The 
company  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  abandon  any  mine 
proved  to  be  unprofitable  on  giving  six  months'  notice.  The  promoter  en- 
gages to  deposit  within  one  month  ;^2o,ooa,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  case  the  company  is  not  formed  or  the  work  begun* within  the  pre- 
scribed period.  A  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Government  and  paid 
by  the  company,  is  to  be  present  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  company  to  pro- 
tect the  Government's  interests.  The  Government  may  also  appoint  in- 
spectors, who  shall  be  authorized  to  investigate  the  working  of  the  mines 
and  the  books  of  the  company  at  all  times.  All  employes  of  the  company 
must  be  natives  of  the  country,  except  foremen  and  engineers,  who  may  be 
foreigners.  —  SrvAS,  May  17 y  1888. 

H.  M.  JEWETT, 

CtmsuL      , 
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LABOR  IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 


A  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  labor  market  in  the  colonies  points  to  much  the  same 
conditions  as  existed  a  year  ago.  In  Canada  there  is  little  change  to  notice.  In  the  Austral- 
asian colonies  the  depression  of  trade  is  certainly  less  marked  than  it  was ;  but  in  Sydney,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  superfluous  labor.  In  these  colonics 
the  question  of  water  supply  is  all-important,  depression  being  in  great  measure  the  consequence 
of  drought.  Hence  the  prominence  which  is  now  being  given  to  irrigation,  and  the  interest 
which  has  been  excited  by  such  undertakings  as  Messrs.  Chaffey's  colonies  on  the  Murray 
Jliver  in  Victoria  and  South  AustraUa.  In  South  Africa  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  Transvaal  gold  fields  has  lightened  the  labor  market  to  a  large  extent ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  distinct  and  definite  demand  for  any  special  kind  of  labor 
from  the  outside.  British  Bechuanaland  has  attracted  much  attention  lately,  but  it  is,  at  present, 
too  little  developed  and  too  difficult  of  access  to  be  recommended  as  a  field  of  emigration  to 
the  ordinary  British  laborer,  wanting  both  capital  and  experience. 

In  speaking  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  colonies,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each 
year  adds  to  the  facilities  for  reaching  one  colony  from  another  in  the  same  part  of  the  world, 
or  one  district  from  another  in  the  same  colony.  Consequently,  a  demand  for  labor  of  no 
great  permanence  or  magnitude  in  any  locality  may  be  supplied  from  a  district  where  labor  b 
less  remunerative,  without  leaving  in  turn  any  great  gap  to  be  filled  up  from  this  country. 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  apparently  a  growing  mclination  in  this  country  to  pro- 
mote emigration,  it  should  be  fully  realized  how  strong  a  feeling  exists  in  most  of  the  colonies 
against  the  unrestricted  and  indiscriminate  admission  of  immigrants.  This  feeling  is  due 
partly  to  the  objection  of  tax-payers  to  pauper  immigrants,  partly  to  the  objection  of  workmen 
on  the  spot  to  competition  in  the  labor  market,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  rate 
of  wages.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  there  is  constant  evidence  that  the  term  **  pau- 
per "  can  be  given  a  very  wide  interpratation,  and  that  the  reasonable  prejudice  against  bona 
fide  paupers  may  be  easily  extended.so  as  to  cover  a  much  wider  circle  of  cases.  As  r^ards 
the  second,  the  influence  of  trades-unions,  fax  stronger  in  the  colonies  than  at  home,  is  ob- 
viously directed  against  mechanics  rather  than  against  farm  .laborers;  and  exaggerated  and 
unreasoning  as  the  opposition  to  immigration  from  this  source  has  become,  it  is  ultimately  based 
on  two  undeniable  facts,  (i)  that  farm  hands  are  most  wanted  in  new  countries  where  the  land 
to  be  opened  up  is  very  extensive  and  the  population  to  be  ministered  to  is  very  small ;  (2) 
that  the  towns  in  the  colonies  as  at  home,  tend  to  be  overstocked.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
promoters  of  emigration  in  this  country,  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  public  feeling  in  the 
colonies,  should  aim  at  three  main  objects,  (i)  sending  out  emigrants  supplied  with  some  small 
means ;  (2)  securing,  by  public  or  private  agencies,  that  they  are  sent  straight  up-country  from 
the  port  of  landing;  (3)  that  they  are  supplied  mainly  from  the  country  population  at  home. 

By  carrying  out  this  last  object  the  congestion  of  labor  in  the  great  towns  of  this  country 
may  be  to  some  extent  relieved.  Men  constantly  come  lo  this  office,  asking  whether  they  are 
eligible  for  free  passages  as  farm  laborers,  who  are  found,  on  inquiry,  to  have  migrated  some 
years  back  from  the  country  to  the  town,  and  there  too  often  to  have  swelled  the  numbers  of 
the  unemployed.  Had  they  remained  in  the  country  they  would  have  been  qualified  for  selec- 
tion as  capable  farm  hands ;  they  would  have  been  welcomed  in  the  colooies  instead  of  losii^ 
the  advantages  of  their  early  training  and  becoming,  as  in  many  cases  they  are,  worse  than 
useless  in  London. 

It  is  from  recognizing  the  necessity  of  looking  for  quality  rather  than  numbers  in  the  selec- 
tion of  emigrants,  that  schemes  of  colonization  have  found  so  much  favor  at  the  present  time 
among  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  emigration.  Their  object  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, to  establish  self-sufficing  communities,  instead  of  simply  sending  out  individual  emigrants 
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to  take  their  chance  in  a  strange  coontry.  Schemes  of  this  kind  imply  bringing  in  a  certain 
amomit  of  capital,  introducing  carefully  selected  settlers,  and  opening  up  a  definite  area  as 
opposed  to  indiscriminate  squatting.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  have  by  legislation  in  late  years 
encouraged  allotments  and  the  formation  of  village  settlements,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
easier  for  laboring  men  to  settle  on  the  land,  than  would  be  possible  by  isolated  action. 

It  would  be  outside  the  province  of  the  committee  to  offer  any  criticisms  on  the  practkal 
difficulties  of  colonization,  but  they  may  point  out  that  the  success  of  such  schemes  depends 
entirely  on  careful  selection  and  continued  supervision,  difficult  in  most  cases  to  maintain  in 
distant  lands,  and  that  much  valuable  guidance  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  might  be  gath- 
ered from  the  records  of  the  colonial  land  and  emigration  board,  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
formed  a  subordinate  department  of  the  colonization  office. 

In  their  last  report  the  committee  offered  a  few  words  of  advice  to  intending  emigrants  of 
the  working  class.  The  special  circumstances  of  each  individual  case  must  determine  a  man, 
whether  he  should  go,  where  he  should  go,  and  when  he  should  go.  But,  comparing  the  three 
great  fields  of  emigration,  the  climate  of  Canada  makes  the  time  of  arrival  in  the  Dominion  the 
most  important  consideration.  Distance  and  expense  of  voyage  are  the  main  drawback  of  the 
Australasian  colonies  to  an  intending  emigrant;  while,  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  he  has 
to  consider  not  only  the  cost  of  passage,  but  also  the  fact  that  there  is  a  supply  of  native  labor 
already  on  the  spot. 

There  is  no  colony  where  a  man  willing  to  work,  able  to  work,  and  indifferent  to  the  kind 
of  work,  will  not  get  a  living;  but  agriculturists  should  be  warned  that  farm  work  at  home  is 
one  thing,  and  in  the  colonies  quite  another,  and  that  the  conditions  of  country  life  in  Canada, 
Australasia,  and  South  Africa  are,  as  a  rule,  far  rougher  and  lonelier  than  in  England. 

Men  who  have  not  been  from  their  childhood  engaged  on  the  land  must  remember  that  in 
new  countries  there  is  not  the  same  strong  line  drawn  between  different  trades  and  different 
branches  of  the  same  trade  as  in  our  own ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  more  specialized  a  man  has 
become  in  his  work  and  calling,  the  less  fitted  he  is  to  emigrate,  partly  because  he  b  unlikely 
in  most  cases  to  find  an  opening  in  his  own  speciality  in  the  colonies,  partly  because  he  is  not 
well  suited  to  turn  his  hand  to  general  labor. 

Lastly,  the  warning  which  the  committee  have  found  necessary  to  insert  in  their  quarterly 
circulars  to  the  effect  that  a  high  rate  of  wages  does  not,  in  the  colonies,  necessarily  imply 
demand  for  labor,  may  well  be  repeated  here.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  not  the  same  in 
the  colonies  as  at  home.  Living  is,  as  a  rule,  an  easy  matter.  Workmen  are  a  stronger  ele- 
ment. But  the  net  result  in  many  of  the  Australian  towns,  at  any  rate,  b,  that  while  wages 
are  high  and  hours  are  short,  as  compared  with  the  conditions  of  this  country,  steady  continuous 
remunerative  work  is  not  always  to  be  had ;  and  high  wages  on  three  or  four  days  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  no  wages  at  all  during  the  rest  of  the  week. — From  report  on  the  Emi- 
grant^ Information  Office y  April  26^  j888. 
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AMERICAN   BREADSTUFFS  IN   SWEDEN. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  com  is  the  only  breadstuff  that  is  imported  in  any 
considerable  quantity  directly  into  Sweden  from  the  United  States,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  other  grain  brought  into  this 
country  is  produced  in  the  United  States ;  but  of  the  various  breadstuffs  that 
may  be  indirectly  imported,  the  only  varieties  that  can  be  considered  as  pos- 
sible products  of  the  United  States  are  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  com,  which 
are  brought  here  from  Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and 
Norway.  Undoubtedly  a  large  portion  of  these  impox  ts  are  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  merely  re-exported  from  the  countries  mentioned. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  com,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour 
for  the  years  1885  and  1886 : 
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THE    CHINA    RAILWAY    COMPANY. 


The  China  Railway  Company,  which  was  started  about  a  year  ago  to  run 
from  the  Hai-Ping  mines  to  the  Peiho  river  and  thence  to  Ticn-Tsin,  has,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  which'  appeared  in  the  Shih  Pao  (a  Chinese  newspaper 
published  at  Tien-Tsin),  completed  their  line  to  Fangku,  a  point  on  the  Peiho 
river.  On  the  21st  of  last  month  the  train  began  to  run  from  this  place  to 
the  mines. 

All  the  material — locomotives,  carriages,  freight  wagons,  etc. — have 
arrived.  The  remaining  section  of  the  line  will  be  pushed  with  unremitting 
energy,  and  the  directors  of  the  company  hope  that  by  July  or  August  the 
road  will  be  completed  to  Tien-Tsin,  when  it  will  be  able  to  work  at  its  full 
capacity. 

I  understand  that,  as  the  lines  when  complete  will  cost  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  the  working  will  be  cheap,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  will  be  en- 
forced, it  is  certain  that  the  enterprise  will  be  profitable  to  the  shareholders 
and  of  great  advantage  to  the  districts  accommodated. — Peking,  May 

I,  1888. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 


COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION,  AND  AGRICULTURE  OF  NETH- 
ERLANDS INDIA. 


A  work  lately  published  here,  and  intended  as  a  guide-book  of  agticult- 
ural  and  commercial  enterprises  in  Netherlands  India,  contains  a  review  of  the 
principal  commercial,  culture,  and  other  companies  which  are  at  this  time 
operating  in  the  Netherlands  and  Netherlands  India  as  anonymous  associa- 
tions. 

The  large  and  constantly  increasing  business  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  this  country  and  its  colonial  possessions,  and  the  great 
interests  our  merchants,  manufactiurers,  and  producers  have  in  the  production 
of  and  trade  in  many  of  the  products  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  induces  me  to 
extract  and  transcribe  from  the  above  mentioned  work  as  follows: 

Table  A. — Commerce,  transporicUum,  and  traffic. 


Institutions. 

Capital. 

Dividends. 

Stock 

quoted 

at— 

Year. 

PerCt. 

Nedeilandsche  HanddmaatsdiappU,  established  1834,  Amsterdam 

Jaraschc  Bwik  i8a8,  Batavia ..« — ^.,„^^...^ «.. 

FUrint. 

OyOQOfOOO 

X883 
X883 
1884 
X885 
x886 
x88a 
X883 
X884 
X885 
l«6 

5-3 
7 
4 

5.9 
a.  5 
95 
xa.s 

«3 
775 
6 

"9K 

No.  94,  Jwe 5. 
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Table  A.  —  Commerce ,  transportation^  and  traffic. — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Dividends. 

Capital. 

Year. 

PerCt. 

Florins. 

7,aoo,ooo 

1882 

6.7 

1883 

6.x 

.884 

1885 

»ft 

1886 
x882 

5»wo,ooo 

5 

1886 

5,000,000 

18S3 

9.2 

1883 

6 

1884 

3 

1885 

3-« 

1886 
1882 

3,500,000 

IS 

1883 

9 

1884 

5 

1886 

1,000,000 



1,000,000 

x88a 

8.5 

1883 

7.5 

1884 

7.5 

1885 

7.5 

1886 
i88a 

5,589,360 

12 

X883 

xo 

.884 

8 

X885 

8 

x886 

7»  000, 000 

1,300,000 

8,000,000 

11,450,000 

x882 

8.75 

X883 

8.«5 

1884 

8.»5 

X885 

7.5 

x886 

2 

1,700,000 

1884 

4-5 

X885 

4.5 

2,600,000 



— 

5,000,000 

X884 

3 

1885 

3 

x886 

3 

4)000,000 

x88a 

2i 

1883 

8 

1884 

3.5 

X885 

5 

x886 

X, 000, 000 

X885 

X.6 

Siod 
quoted 
at- 


Nedcrlandsch  ludi&ch  Handcisbank,  1863,  Amsterdam , 

Kolonialc  Bank,  1861,  Amsterdam 

Internationale  Crediet  en  Handckvcrccniging,  Rotterdam 

Handelsverceniging  Amsterdam,  X879,  Amsterdam 

Molukschc  Uandclhvemiuotschup,  1881,  Amsterdam 

Nederlandsch-lndischc  EAX>mptomaatschappij,  1857,  Batavia , 

Nedcrlandsch-Indischc  StoomvaartmSiatschappij,  1856,  The  Hague , 

Stoomvaartmaatschappij  Nederlaud,  X870,  Amsterdam 

Stoomvaartmaatschappij  Rotterdam,  x88i,  Rotterdam „ 

Rotterdamsche  Lloyd,  1883,  Rotterdam 

Nederlandsch-Indische  Spoorwegmaatschapp^,  X863,  The  Hague 

Bataviaschc  Ooster  Spoorwegmaatschappij,  X884,  Amsterdam 

Deli  Spoorwegmaatschappij,  1880,  Amsterdam 

Java  Spoorwegmaatschappij,  X884,  Amsterdam 

Nedcrlandsch-Indischc  Tramwcgmaatscbappij,  x88i,  Amsterdam 

Samarang-Joaua  Stoomtrammaatschappij,  x88x,  The  Hague 

Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatic  van  droogdokker,  en  reparatiewerken  in 
Nederiandsch  Indie,  1885,  Batavia ^ 
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Name. 


Capital. 


Amsterdamscbe  Deli-Compagnic,  1879,  Amsterdam ».... 

Deli  Ilandelmaatschapplj,  1887,  Amsterdam 

Uaijamnaatschappy,  1881,  The  Hague 

Cultmirmaatschappy  Ampel  Gading,  1882,  Rotterdam 

IXIimaalschappij,  1876,  Amsterdam 

Ktiiamaatschappij  Soekawana,  1884,  Amsterdam 

OostJavaCultuarmaatschappij,i88i,  Amsterdam 

Paicmbang-Maatschappij,  x886,  Amsterdam 

Tabakmaaischappij  Arcadsburg,  1877,  Rotterdam - 

Tanah-Wangi-Maatschappij,  1876,  Amsterdam 

Billitonmaatschappij,  x86o.  The  Hague ,. 

Mijnbouwmaatschappij  Salida,  z88i,  Amsterdam , 

Cost  Sumatra  Mijn  en  Landbouwmaatschappy,  1885,  Amsterdam.., 

Uogelen  Thee  en  Kinamaatschapptj,  1883,  Batavia 

Deli-Batavia-Maatschappij,  1875,  Batavia 

Cultutirmaatschappij  Sinagar-Tjirohani,  1884,  Batavia 

llatoe-Bahra  Tabakmaatschappij,  1885,  Batavia 

Anuterdamsche  Koffie  cultutirmaatschappij,  1884,  Amsterdam 

Boekit-Goiiu>ongCuItummaatschappij,  x88o,  Amsterdam 

Culttmrmaatschappij  Djaraogan  en  Bpro,  1883,  Rotterdam 

Cultuurmaatschappij  Kali  Bening,  2883,  Rotterdam 

Cultuurmaatschappij  Loeboe  Raja,  z88i,  Rotterdam ^ 

Cultuurmaatschappij  Tjeleng,  1883,  Amsterdam..... 

Cultuurmaatschappij  Goenoeng  Sarie,  1885,  Rotterd.im 

Deli  Tabakmaatschappij  Karang  Gading,  1885,  Amsterdam- 

Kalimaas  Cultuurmaatschappij,  2884,  Rotterdam 

Kina-Cultuurmaatschappij  Quncbona,  z88o,  Amsterdam 

KJna-CuItuurmaatschappy  Garoet,  x88z,  Amsterdam 

Kinamaatschappij  Melatti,  2884,  Amsterdam , 

K inamaa tschappij  Djajagiri,  X885,  Haarlem 

ICo(fie-en  Kina  ondememing  Tjempaka  Wama,  1884,  Amsterdam 

Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  der  Koffie  ondememing  Mobo,  1884,  Amsterdam  . 

Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  het  koffie  land  Tanaw,  1S84,  The  Hague 

Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  het  land  Socmbcr  TjocLuig,  1885,  iJordreciu ., 

Ncdcrkindsch-IndJsche  Landcommaatschappij,  1884,  Amsterdam 

Ncderlandsch-Indische  Ciiltuurmaalschappij,  1884,  Amsterdam 

Cultuurmaatschappij  Kemloko,  X885,  The  Hague 

Djoelcg  Exjdoitatiemaatschappij,  1886,  Amsterdam 

Kotterdamsche  Kinamaatschappij  Tjikcmbang,  2883,  Rotterdam 

Tuwangrcdjo  Cultuurmaatschappij,  1883,  Rotterdam , 

1>omeo  Mijn  maatschappij,  1884,  Amsterdam 

Maatschappij  Goenoeng  Waringin,  X879,  Batavia 

Maatschappij  Tji^eureuh,  2883,  Batavia 

Maatschappij  Babajang,  1883,  Batavia 

Kinamaatschappij*  Tjimonteh,  X883,  Batavia 

Maatschappij  Panjairan,  X883,  Batavia 

MaatK:happij  Pasir  Tclaga  Wama,  2883,  Batavia 

Uatavia-Kinamaatschappij,  1883,  Batavia ., 

Kina-CuUuurmaatschappij  Preanger,  X883,  Batavia 

Tjidammer-Cuhuurmaatschappij,  1883,  Batavia 

Maatschappij  Masarang,  x88i,  Batavia 

Kina-Cultuurmaatschappij,  x883,  Batavia , 

I.ebak-Cultuurmaatschappij,  1883,  Batavia 

Maatschappij  Soekaradja,  1884,  Batavia 

Cultuurmaatschappij  Sindangsarie,  2884,  Batavia 

Cuhuurmaatschappij  Permati,  1886,  Batavia 

Maatschappij  Lodaja,  2883,  Bandseiig 

Maatschappij  lot  Exploiutie  van  bet  land  Tjipopshan,  2882,  Bandscng 

Maatschappij  Indragiri,  2883,  Bandseng , 


Florins. 

700,000 

650,000 

u,4(x>,ooo 

1,000,000 

2,900,000 

9,000,000 

500,000 

3,400,000 

1,000,000 

i,ouo,ooo 

3,025,000 
300,000 

1,200,000 
650,000 

1,000,000 
650,000 
500,000 
400,000 
225,000 
200,000 
300,000 
300,000 
100,000 
150,000 
350,000 
3»5»«« 
220,000 

130,000 
200,000 
250,000 
200,000 
300,000 
200,000 
240,000 
«y, 000. 000 
300,000 
420,000 
125,000 


450,000 
288,  «  JO 


3<»,ooo 
joo,ooo 

I2«^,000 

300,000 
350,000 
160,000 
300,006 
300,000 

320,000 
210,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
150,000 
300,000 
100,000 
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Name. 


C^uL 


Kina-CMltuiinnaatschappij  Tjitus,  1883,  Bandseng ......»....»....~ ...,». 

Yamootschap  Gogoniti,  1883,  Semanmg ».........»....^.».^ 

Kpbon-AgDcnginaatschappij,  1883,  Scmarang „ ^^^ 

Maatschappij  Poendoeng,  1883,  Semarang. ...«„..m»..».». 

Indigomaatschappij  PIosso,  1885,  Semanu^ » ~ ^,.„,^.^^^^^ 

Cultuuimaatschappij  Gawok,  1885,  Semarang »»»» 

Indigomaatschappy  Tjaroeban,  1885,  Samarang »..» 

Landbouwmaatschappij  DjamM  Tawon,  1886,  Semarang ^ ».. 

Maatschappij  Kali  Glldik,  1883,  Soerabaya 

Maatschappy  Sdember  Wader,  Soerabaya 

Maatschappij  KwiSarl,  Soerabya ^ v 

Maatschappy  Land  Djeplak,  Soerabaya » 

Adi-Re4io  Kinamaatschappij,  1883,  Soerabaya 

Maatschappij  Oentoeng,  z&8a,  Soerabaya 

Suiker&briek  Oeteran,  1883,  Soerabaya 

Suikerfiibridc  Kaliwoengoe,  1884,  Soerabaya 

Bezoeki  Cultmirmaatschappij,  1884,  Soerabaya .~ 

Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  de  Kinaondememing  Telaga  Pateogah,  1884,  Soerabaya « 

Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  de  Sulker&briek  Assem  Bagoes,  1884,  Soerabaya 

Maatscbappy  Bedali,  1883,  Soerabaya 

Ledgerwood  Company,  Pasoeroean.. 

Cultuurmaatschappij  Bandoeroto,  1885,  Probolingo.. 

Landbouwondememing  Mendoet,  1883,  Jogjokarta » 

Cultuurmaatschappy  Batoe  Djamoes,  z886,  Soerakarta ~ 

Cultuurmaatschappij  Tank,  z88^  Soerakarta 

Indigo  ondememing  Garoem  Blitar,  Blitar 

Blitar  Tabakmaatschappy,  Kediri 

Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  bet  kmd  Djengkol,  1885,  Kediri.. 

Kina-Cultuurmaatschappij,  Tjilongkrang,  z886,  Padang ». 

Langkat  Assodatie,  east  coast  of  Simiatra 

Paja  Djamboe  Company,  east  coast  of  Sumatra 

Galang  Tobacco  Company,  east  coast  of  Sumatra 

Societ6  des  colons  explorateurs,  Ddi 

Veetecit  ondememing  Axgalinga,  2885,  Batavia .~ 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Cultuurmaatschappij  Penampean,  z886,  Semarang 

Cultuurmaatschappij  Triagan,  x886,  Semarang 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  der  Pamanoekan  en  Tjiatsemlanden, 

x886,  Batavia 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Houtaankap  Siak,  z886,  Laboean-Dell... 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Cultuurmaatschappij  Bintang,  1887,  Blitar » 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Landbouwmaatschappij  Struiswijk,  2887,  Batavia 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  bet  land  Pan^oer,  1887,  Sitodxmdo. 
Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  de  suiker  ondememingen  Sentanen-lor,  Brangkal  en  Dinoyo, 

18S7,  Soerabaya ,.••...». 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Cultuurmaatschappij  Pagottan,  2887,  Batavia ^ „ 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Borneo  Tabak  Maatschappij,  1887,  Batavi ...„.„ 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  de  Koffieondememfaig  Soeko  Rami, 

1887,  Soerabaya ..«« 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Cultuurmaatschappij  Soekamangli,  1887,  Semarang.„ » 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  T^;ocwangte,  1884,  Soerabaya 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Maatschapp^  Kre<J(jo,  z886,  Soerakaru „ 

Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  zekere  landen,  Soerabaya* 


Florims. 
900,000 

UOOpOOO 
900^000 
900^000 

vOyOOO 
ZOOfOOO 

vOyOOO 

15,000 


100,000 

140,000 

150,000 

400,000 
yx>,ooo 

15,000 

550,000 
550,000 
115,000 


180,000 
4x0,000 

300,000 

60,000 


130,000 

150,000 


950,000 

600^000 
600,000 

7,500,000 

90,000 

100,000 

303,400 

130,000 

1,800,000 
900,000 


450,000 

900,000 

1,9x8,000 


*  This  seems  to  be  a  corporation  which  has  a  very  extended  field  of  operations.  It  carries  on  or  controls 
or  administrates  some  sixteen  different  agricultural  enterprises.  Each  of  ^hem  is  separately  ozgamxed,  has 
its  own  name  or  designation,  is  worked  upon  or  with  its  own  capital,  and  the  activity  of  the  oomp9ny«(raaats- 
chappij)  reaches  out  in  every  direction  throughout  the  colonies.  The  date  of  its  estabfishmeat  is  wA.  staled ; 
the  above  is  the  aggrt^te  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  several  Ipsfi^utions. 
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Name. 


Capital. 


Karang-nonjlco  MaatscfaappQ,  1881,  BBtar 

MaatschappO  Kandat  (Baogiri),  Kedirl...^............... 

Maatschappij  Padangsche  KoJBepdmolgn,  Padang , 

Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  liet  erlpachtsperced.  Koto  Znijdewijn,  Padangsche  Bovenlandcn . 

Naamlooze  Vennootschap  CnltuumwiaftchappO  der  Yontenlanden,  x888,  Amsterdam 

Naamlooae  Vennootachap  Koffie  en  Kina-Cnltuarmaatschapplj  Pagflaian,  1888,  Amsterdam  ...„. 

Naamlooxe  Vemiootschap  Siak  Tin  en  Landbouwmaatschappij,  x888,  Amsterdam 

Naamlooze  Vennootichap  Cnltmirmaatschapplj,  Gending,  x888,  Amsterdam 

Naamloot^  Vcnnooticlu^  Kina  Cultuunnaatschappy  Tjikembar,  x888,  Amsterdam 


Florint. 

T3O,O0O 


10,065,000 

1,000,000 

3,400,000 

500,000 

xoo.ooo 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

The  hand-book  from  which  I  copy  recounts  the  names  of  eighteen  marine 
and  fire  insurance  companies  engaged  in  transacting  business  in  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dutch  East  India  colonies,  and  mentions  certain  details 
relating  to  the  character  and  status  or  operations  of  each.  Therefrom  I 
observe  that  the  headquarters  of  these  companies  are  located  at  Batavia, 
Soerabaya,  or  Semarang,  in  Java,  and  only  in  two  cases  at  Amsterdam. 
Their  aggregate  capital  ns  stated  to  amount  to  about  44,000,000  florins. 
They,  all  of  them,  almost  without  exception,  it  would  appear,  are  doing  a 
more  or  less  prosperous  business,  as  the  shares  of  their  capital  stock  are, 
nearly  as  to  those  of  each  company,  quoted  above  par,  ranging  .from  100  to 
260  per  cent.  The  greater  number  of  them  also  declared  and  paid  large 
dividends  for  the  years  1882-86,  in  certain  instances  over  20  per  cent. 

Table  C —  Other  branches  of  industry. 


Name. 


Capital. 


Ncdeclandich-Indiscfae  Gasaaatschapp^,  1863,  Rotterdam 

Nedexlandscb-Indische  indnstrle,  Fabridc  van  Stoomwerktuigen  te  Soerabaija,  1878,  Rotterdam. 

BatavlaaclM  IJtmaatachappQ,  x886,  Rotterdam 

Nederlandscfa-ImflsdM  Cement  <mdememing  Bintang,  x886,  Batavia 

Naamlooae  VeDnootschap  Mestfiibrick  Semarang,  x886,  Semarang 

Javasche  Vkchreedery,  1884,  Batoria 


Florint. 
1,750,000 
625,000 
350,000 
300,000 
150,000 
135,000 


In  concluding  I  would  remark  that  under  agricultural  industry,  as  relat- 
ing to  the  colonies,  is  in  Holland  imderstood  the  cultivation,  raising,  grow- 
ing, and  producing  crops  of  every  variety  and  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  embracing  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  tea,  rice,  cocoa,  spices,  indigo,  cin- 
chona, and  many  other  articles. 

If  any  parties  in  the  United  States  at  any  time  require  or  desire  more 
explicit  information  concerning  one  or  another  of  the  institutions  mentioned, 
it  will  always  be  cheerftdly  furnished  by  me  if  in  my  possession  or  obtain- 
able. — ^Amsterdam,  May  7,  jBBB. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul. 
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Norfolk  Island  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  Pacific,  in  (Pier.)  29**  3' 
45'' south  latitude  and  167^  58'  6"  east  longitude,  980  miles  ENE.  from 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  about  midway  between  the  north  cape  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  French  island  of  New  Caledonia,  distant  about  380 
miles  from  either  point ;  its  dimensions  arc  about  5  miles  long  by  3  miles 
wide,  with  a  total  area  of  8,600  acres.  Just  outside  the  limits  of  the  tropics, 
the  extremes  of  temperature  are  never  reached,  the  climate  being  most  equable, 
the  thermometer  at  no  time  ranging  higher  than  84  degrees  in  summer  and 
never  lower  than  46  degrees  in  winter.  Discovered  by  the  celebrated  navi- 
gator Cook  in  one  of  his  early  voyages  (1774),  and  described  as  densely 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  the  island  now  presents  a  very  different  appear- 
ance indeed,  open  park-like  downs  interspersed  by  stately  groups  of  the 
handsome  and  indigenous  pine  {Arancaria  excelsd)  meeting  the  eye  in  ev'er)- 
direction.  Mount  Pitt  (1,028  feet),  with  its  connecting  range,  and  the  low- 
lying  adjacent  lands  to  the  northwest  being  the  only  wooded  parts  of  any 
consequence.  Originally  settled  by  Phillip  Gidley  King,  a  lieutenant  in 
King  George's  navy,  in  1788,  by  a  mixed  party  of  convicts  and  free  persons, 
they  lost  their  vessel,  the  Supply y  on  the  south  reef,  and  after  surmounting 
innumerable  difficulties  and  hardships,  formed  themselves  into  a  very  happy 
and  contented  community.  But  there  were  breakers  ahead.  Surrounded, as 
the  island  is,  except  in  a  few  places,  by  a  barrier  of  perpendicular  rocks, 
abrupt  precipices  marking  almost  the  entire  coast  line,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  most  difficult  of  access  \  jxirmeated,  besides,  by  its  dreary  isolation 
and  monotony,  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose  that  the  English 
Government  had  in  view,  viz,  a  convict  settlement.  So,  therefore,  in  1809, 
orders  were  issued  to  break  up  the  little  colony  and  deport  it  to  Tasmania, 
which  arrangement,  much  against  the  wish  of  many  of  the  colonists,  was 
carried  out. 

From  that  time  forward,  with  but  little  intermission  until  1856,  the  island 
was  used  as  a  convict  settlement  of  the  worst  type,  where  irreclainaable 
j^risoners  weeded  out  from  the  jail-yards  of  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales 
were  sent,  and  the  place  became,  as  was  aptly  described  by  a  distinguished 
botanist  visitor,  "  a  hell  >vithin  a  paradise. ' '  About  the  year  last  mentioned, 
and  early  in  the  fifties,  it  was  understood  that  the  English  Government  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  abandon  the  settlement,  the  results  not  being  such  as 
to  justify  the  expense ;  consequent,  on  this  intimation,  the  many  influential 
friends  in  England  of  the  Pitcaim  islanders  (descendents  of  the  well-known 
Bounty  mutineers),  who,  it  was  stated,  were  getting  overcrowded  in  their 
present  abode,  made  strong  representation  to  the  Government  to  have  the 
island  handed  over  to  them,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  climate,  surround- 
ings, and  isolation  would  be  most  suitable  and  just  the  thing.  The  request 
was  favorably  considered  by  the  then  Government,  and  not  long  after  Her 
Majesty,  by  an  ''order  in  council,"  transferred  the  island^ith  all  itsnum- 
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erous  buildings,  implements,  and  stock,  over  to  this  interesting  people, 
descendents  really  of  those  unruly  men  who,  in  1788,  defiecj  her  grandsire's 
authority  and  turned  his  captain  adrift  on  the  open  sea — a  noble  revenge, 
indeed.  The  arrangements  for  transshipment  were  soon  made,  and  a  few 
months  later  a  ship  appeared  at  Pitcairn,  and  the  whole  community,  every 
soul,  ninety-five  all  told,  bag  and  baggage,  with  their  magistrates,  chaplain, 
laws,  and  peculiarities  embarked  in  the  Morayshire  and  sailed  for  their  new 
home,  3,000  miles  away,  arriving  at  Norfolk  Island  on  June  8,  1856,  and 
thus  began  the  present  occupation ;  all  that  remained  of  the  convict  element, 
every  human  being,  being  taken  away  in  the  same  vessel.  A  year  later, 
however,  a  few  who  were  discontented,  one  or  two  families,  and  a  few  years 
later  again  some  three  or  four  more,  deserted  and  found  their  way^  back  to 
the  old  home,  these  few  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  present  community  there. 
Kington,  the  town,  is  on  the  south  side  and  was  the  center  of  operations 
(luring  the  old  regime,  and  is  also  now  the  principal  mart  for  trade.  Most 
of  the  old  private  houses  are  occupied,  but  the  public  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  commissariat  store  and  the  two  soldiers'  barracks,  are  in 
niins,  the  inhabitants,  which  are  fast  increasing,  being  scattered  all  over  the 
island  in  neat  wooden  tenements  built  by  themselves.  Immediately  con- 
fronting the  town  are  two  small  islands  or  islets,  Phillip  and  Nepean,  which 
afford  some  little  shelter  to  the  pier,  which  is  situated  on  this  side  and  is  in- 
deed the  principal  landing-place;  here  most  of  the  business  of  the  island  is 
effected,  but  on  the  north  side  there  is  also  a  good  landing-place,  used  when 
the  wind  is  south  or  southwards  and  the  pier  unapproachable.  There  is, 
however,  anchorage  at  both  places  when  the  wind  is  off  shore,  but  that  on  the 
south  is  in  bad  odor  on  account  of  the  rocky  or  foul  bottom,  while  the  north 
side,  where  the  seas  appear  to  be  calmer  and  the  holding  ground  better,  is 
in  much  more  repute  with  mariners.  All  the  traffic  has  to  be  done  with 
whale  boats,  which  are  marvelously  well  handled  by  the  islanders,  who  often 
work  in  waters  that  would  daunt  the  ordinary  boatman,  managing  their  craft 
with  wonderful  skill  and  dexterity.  The  signals  for  landing  are  few  and 
simple:  Ensign,  good  landing;  a  dark  flag  over  ensign  or  red  flag,  go  to 
cascade;  dark  flag  alone,  no  landing  either  side. 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  a  dark  chocolate 
loam,  or  decomposed  basalt,  and  will  grow  almost  any  subtropical  produc- 
tion beside  those  of  a  colder  latitude,  the  temperate  climate  and  the  absence 
of  frost  being  jxurticularly  adapted  to  almost  any  growth;  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  yams,  arrow-root,  bananas,  coflee,  sugar-cane,  maize,  oranges, 
lemons,  apples,  rose-apples,  lognats,  date -plum,  mango,  cheromoyer,  peach, 
etc.,  thrive  equally  well  and  give  good  results.  The  native  vegetation  is 
almost  wholly  peculiar,  and  includes  the  before-mentioned  conifer  {Araucaria 
cxcclsd),  a  palm  {Arcca  baneri),  and  a  tree  fern  {AUophila  exce/sd),  all  of 
which  are  stated  to  be  the  handsomest  of  their  tribes,  and  are  in  much 
repute  with  neighboring  nurserymen;  there  are  besides  upwards  of  thirty 
different  kinds  of  ferns.     The  native  woods  also  are  good,  and  some  of  them 
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very  durable,  and  are  largely  used  for  fencing  and  domestic  purpose?.  Only 
about  400  of  the  nearly  4,000  acres  already  alienated  are  under  cultivation, 
the  rest,  being  well-grassed  in  places,  are  grazed  over  by  the  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses  that  roam  at  will  over  the  uninclosed  waste  lands.  There  is, 
however,  a  deadly  pest  in  three  plants  which  appear  to  be  steadily  advancing, 
notwithstanding  a  portion  of  every  year  is  set  apart  for  their  destruction ;  the 
plants  or  weeds  alluded  to  are  two  solanums  (Sodomacum  and  AuriculcUutn) 
and  Cassia  lavigata.  The  conmiunity  gain  a  subsistence  by  whaling  and 
agriculture  principally.  The  men  are  expert  whalemen,  and  are  in  much 
repute  in  our  whale  ships  that  cruise  in  these  seas,  and  in  the  season  when 
the  whales  (the  humpback)  come  about,  from  July  to  October,  inclusive, 
follow  the  occupation  with  assiduity  and  celerity,  the  business  being  most 
congenial  to  their  habits,  which  is  very  ''watery."  Ordinarily  about  seven 
boats  are  manned,  which,  in  fine  weather,  every  day  are  launched  and  with 
varying  success  cruise  around  the  island.  The  average  "  take"  is  about  50 
tons,  which  is  usually  sold  on  the  spot,  ^^22  per  ton  being  the  price  obtained 
for  last  season's  oil;  a  price,  considering  the  heavy  working  expenses,  that 
leaves  little  margin  to  the  whalemen.  All,  however,  do  not  depend  on 
this  business  alone  for  a  livelihood,  some  few  devoting  their  attention 
solely  to  farming,  but  the  occupations  are  generally  mixed,  the  whalers  cul- 
tivating their  farms  in  bad  weather,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  everything 
depends  on  the  success  of  the  fishery.  The  staple  crops  of  the  cottage  farms 
are  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  maize,  bananas,  and  culinary  vegetables,  which 
find  a  ready  sale  on  our  whalers,  which  periodically  call  for  recruits  and  fresh 
meat,  the  trade  being  carried  on  by  barter,  United  States  cloths  and  denims 
being  in  good  repute  here;  indeed  all  the  boats  and  gear  of  the* island  bear 
the  New  Bedford  stamp;  the  men  would  not  look  at  any  other. 

The  government  of  the  island  by  powers  granted  by  Her  Majesty  is 
home  rule,  pure  and  simple,  and  is  vested  in  three  officials  —  a  chief  magis- 
trate and  two  councilors,  who  are  elected  annually  by  the  people,  the  chief 
magistrate  being  responsible,  and  the  medium  of  communication  with  the 
higher  officials.  The  three  magistrates  act  under  commissions  bearing  the 
great  seal  of  the  colony,  issued  by  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  who, 
himself,  holds  a  separate  authority  as  governor  of  Norfolk  Island.  The 
governor  has,  in  fact,  imlimited  power,  but  holds  a  very  mild  sway,  allowing 
the  islanders  to  do  very  much  as  they  like  so  long  as  they  do  not  go  too  far. 
The  laws  are  few  and  primitive,  and  could  be  printed  on  two  sheets  of  fools- 
cap; nevertheless  they  answer  the  purpose  well,  there  being  no  crime  to 
speak  of,  nor  any  lock-up  or  need  of  one.  There  is  no  revenue  except  a  few 
waifs  and  strays  in  the  shape  of  small  fines,  etc.,  which  seldom  amount  to 
much,  but  is  responsible  for  the  signal  master's  salary  of  ;^i.io  (I7.50)  per 
annum,  besides  a  court  sweeper  at  J[^\  (I5).  The  chief  magistrate's  salary 
's  ;£25,  but  up  to  last  year  it  vras  only  ;^i2 ;  this,  with  the  emoluments  paid 
to  the  colonial  surgeon,  chaplain,  registrar,  and  postmaster,  is  paid  out  of 
the  interest  of  a  fund  in  Sydney  which  has  been  accumulating  for  sonoe  years, 
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and  began  with  the  sale  of  1,000  acres  of  land  to  the  Melanesian  mission. 
The  land  tenure — the  whole  island  is  subdivided  into  50-acre  lots — is 
held  in  what,  in  forensic  parlance,  is  called  peppercorn  grants;  the  original 
immigrants  from  Pitcaim  received  50  acres  apiece;  that  is,  the  elders  or 
heads  of  families,  and  likewise  for  some  years  after  each  couple  when  they 
married  got  the  same  concession.  Early  in  the  seventies,  however,  this  was 
changed,  young  married  couples  only  getting  25  acres,  until  in  1884  when 
the  then  governor.  Lord  A.  Loftus,  visited  the  island,  he  refused  peremptorily 
to  issue  any  more  grants,  on  the  plea  that  what  was  already  given  was  not- 
utilized  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  ever  since  the  land  ques- 
tion has  been  a  vexing  and  exercising  topic;  this,  together  with  annexation 
to  New  South  Wales,  first  mooted  by  the  English  authorities  about  eighteen 
months  ago  and  strenuously,  to  a  man,  opposed  by  the  islanders,  has  of  late 
caused  much  anxiety  to  the  more  thinking  portion  of  the  community. 

The  imports  include  clothing,  groceries,  agricultural  implements,  and 
tiftiber  for  building  purposes ;  the  exports,  oil,  wool  (output  generally  14  to 
17  bales),  horses,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  onions,  bananas,  and  sometimes 
sheep.  The  oil  and  wool  go  either  to  Auckland  or  Sydney,  the  latter  port 
taking  besides  sweet  potatoes  and  bananas,  but  for  other  produce  such  as 
horses,  onions,  Irish  potatoes,  etc.,  Noumea,  at  present,  is  the  only  market 
open  to  us,  and  so  far  with  good  results.  The  importation  of  liquor,  except 
for  medical  purposes,  is  absolutely  prohibited;  the  law  is  strict  and  the 
people  care  little  for  it ;  there  are  no  duties,  and  consequently  no  custom- 
house or  any  other  record  kept,  but  the  imports  and  exports  together  in  a 
favorable  year  would  probably  amount  to  j£6,ooo.  Our  communications  at 
one  time  were  very  erratic,  but  now  and  for  some  time  past  a  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place.  From  Auckland  comes  a  trading  schooner  four  or  five 
times,  and  the  mission  vessel  twice  (March  and  July)  a  year,  and  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  gives  a  small  subsidy  to  a  Fiji  trading  steamer 
to  make  quarterly  calls.  Formerly  all  letters,  etc.,  converged  at  Auckland 
and  were  sent  as  opportunity  offered,  but  now  since  the  new  arrangement 
at  Sydney  any  mail  matter  that  finds  its  way  there  is  stopped  and  sent  on  by 
the  steamer.  The  population  of  the  island  on  December  31,  according  to 
the  registrar's  returns,  was  741  all  told,  viz :  Norfolk  Island  community,  248 
males,  276  females  =  524;  Melanesian  Mission,  1 69  males,  48  females =217. 
The  return  particularizes  them  as  follows :  Norfolk  community,  married  cou- 
ples, 78;  widows  and  widowers,  9  and  10  respectively;  above  the  age  of 
fourteen,  78  males  and  66  females;  under  that  age,  114  males  and  128  fe- 
males ;  strangers,  4  males  and  3  females ;  absent  from  the  island,  36  males 
and  8  females;  Melanesian  mission,  whites,  14  males  and  8  females;  blacks, 
158  males  and  43  females ;  absent  from  the  island,  3  males  and  3  females — 
white. 

The  stock  returns  for  the  past  year  are  not  yet  made  out;  but  2,000 
sheep,  1,200  cattle,  and  350  horses,  although  perhaps  rather  underestimated, 
is  near  about  correct. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  the  island  is  good,  the  death-rate  exceeding  low, 
averaging  9  per  1,000.  There  is  usually  little  sickness  and  an  entire  freedom 
from  malarial  fevers  of  all  kinds.  The  climate  is  salubrious  generally,  but 
at  times  during  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  NE.  winds  it  is  relaxing,  but  these 
winds  seldom  prevail. 

The  great  ''Melanesian  mission,**  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  its 
headquarters  here,  and  is  worked  by  a  bishop,  the  well-known  Dr:  Selwyn, 
titular  bishop  of  Melanesia,  assisted  by  a  numerous  stafTof  clergymen,  mechan- 
ics, etc.,  and'has^all  the  appliances  at  hand  for  carrying  on  a  large  estab- 
lishment. The  first  bishop,  theJamented  Dr.  Patterson,  who  it  will  probably 
be  remembered  was  murdered  at  Santa  Cruz  some  years  ago,  established, 
with  the  consent  of  the  settlers,  in  1866,  his  quarters  here,  purchasing  from 
Governor  Young  1,000  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose.  The  mission  has 
numerous  stations  at  the  many  islands  forming  the  Hebrides,  Bomks,  and 
Soloman  groups.  The  principal  object  is,  besides  the  civilizing  process  im- 
mediately carried  on,  to  capture  young  men  at  savage  islands  and  bring  them, 
if  suitable,  to  headquarters  and  educate  them  for  teachers,  much  good  having 
already,  it  is  stated,  been  done  in  this  fashion.  Connected  and  owned  by 
the  mission  authorities  is  a  handsome  auxiliary  barkentine,  the  Southern 
CrosSy  which,  carrying  the  blue  ensign  and  the  olive  branch,  makes  three 
voyages  a  year  between  the  headquarters  and  its  many  stations,  finishing  the 
last  trip  about  the  middle  of  November,  when  she  goes  on  to  Auckland  to  refit 
and  lay  up  during  the  three  hurricane  months  ;  a  mid-winter  trip  is  made  to 
Auckland  in  June  to  recruit  supplies.  The  station  itself  is  quite  isolated  from 
the  other  community  and  stands  in  its  own  grounds  distant  some  3  miles  to 
the  NW.  of  the  town ;  it  may  ho  added  that  the  institution  in  the  course 
of  the  year  is  the  means  of  diffusing  a  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  money  among 
the  other  settlers  for  boating  and  sundries. — Norfolk  Island,  April  16^ 

1888 

ISAAC  ROBINSON, 

Consul, 

BAVARIAN    EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


The  following  principal  facts  concerning  education  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria  for  the  years  1 885-' 86  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics : 

The  number  of  German  common  or  day  schools  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria  is  7,148,  of  which  309,  or  4.3  percent.,  are  located  in  the  cities,  and 
6,839,  ^r  95.7  per  cent.,  in  the  villages  and  the  country;  7,089,  or  99.2  per 
cent,  are  public,  and  59,  or  .8  i)er  cent.,  are  private  schools ;  5,042,  or  70.05 
per  cent,  are  Roman  Catholic;  1,883,  or  24.4  i)cr  cent.,  are  Protestant; 
129,  or  1.8  per  cent.,  are  of  mixed  religions,  and  94,  or  1.3  jx^r  cent.,  are 
Jewish. 

Of  the  above  schools  6,255,  ^^  ^7-5  1^*"  cent.,  arc  attended  by  both  boys 
and  girls;  391,  or  5.5  per  cent.,  are  for  girls;  379,  or  5.3  per  cent.,  ^e  for 
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boys;  and  in  123,  or  1.7  per  cent.,  there  are  certain  classes  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  The  all-day  schools  number  6,693^  or  92.4  [kt  cent.;  463,  or 
6.5  per  cent.,  are  half-day  schools,  and  in  82,  or  i.i  per  cent.,  the  hours 
vary  from  all-day  to  half-day. 

There  are  22,379  teachers  employed,  of  whom  12,531  are  regular,  and 
9,848  are  extra  or  special  teachers.  Of  the  regular  teachers,  10,915,  or  87.1 
per  cent.,  are  men,  and  1,616,  or  12.9  per  cent.,  are  women;  of  the  special ' 
teachers,  6,086,  or  61.8  per  cent.jare  men,  and  3,762,  or  38.2  per  cent,  are 
women.  Male  teachers  are  divided  according  to  religious  profession  into 
11,78^  Catholics,  5,030  Protestants,  and  195  Jews,  and  the  female  teachers 
into  4,742  Catholics,  626  Protestants,  and  10  Jews.  Of  the  men  42  are 
priests  or  clergymen,  and  of  the  women  848  are  nuns  or  members  of  sister- 
hoods. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  schools  in  Bavaria  is  855,463, 
of  whom  419,098  are  boys,  and  436,365  arc  girls;  601,803  ^^^  Catholics, 
246,064  arc  I^otestants,  7,037  are  Jews,  and  559  are  of  other  religious  beliefs. 

The  absences  from  school  reported  were  for  a  whole  day  2,472,992,  and 
for  a  half  day  9,176,497,  and  of  these  334,512,  or  13.5  per  cent.,  of  the 
whole-day  absences,  and  1,915,254,  or  20.9  i>er  cent.,  of  the  half-day  ab- 
sences occurred  in  the  city  schools,  and  2,138,480,  or  86.5  per  cent.,  of  the 
whole-day  absences,  and  7,261,243,  or  79.1  per  cent.,  of  the  half-day  ab- 
sences occurred  in  country  and  village  schools. 

Instruction  was  given  in  7,285  buildings,  which  contained  12,618  rooms. 
From  5,662  schools,  or  79.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  1,793,571  marks 
was  received  for  tuition.  The  deaths  among  the  scholars  during  the  school 
year  numbered  3,358,  of  which  464,  or  13.9  j)er  cent.,  occurred  among  stu- 
dents in  city  schools,  and  2,874,  or  86.1  per  cent.,  in  country  schools,  1,631 
being  boys  and  1,707  girls. 

The  total  number  of  holy-day*  scholars  amounts  to  263,923,  of  whom 
1 1 7*845  are  boys  and  146,078  are  girls.  Of  the  numl)er  190,637  are  Catho- 
lics, 71,733  are  Protestants,  1,406  are  Jews,  and  147  belong  to  other  denom- 
inations. There  were  802  day  scholars  and  210  holy-day  scholars  who  were 
excused  for  various  reasons  from  any  further  attendance. 

The  total  amount  received  for  the  support  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  Bavaria  was  14,687,593  marks,  and  the  amount  expended  was  13,892,601 
marks,  the  teachers  receiving  8,139,977  marks,  and  5,752,624  marks  being 
expended  upon  school  books,  buildings  and  grounds,  etc. 

There  are  also  244  schools  in  Bavaria  for  technical  education,  198  being 
devoted  exclusively  thereto,  while  46  embraced  classical  studies  in  the  course. 
To  155  of  these  schools  parents  are  obliged  by  law  to  send  their  children. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  these  technical  schools  is  26,645,  with  1,300 
teachers,  56  of  whom  are  wholly  devoted  to  technical  studies.  The  total 
expense  is  378,870  marks. 

•  Holy-day  scholars  are  those  who  have  attended  for  a  certain  number  of  years  the  day  schools  and  are 
by  law  still  compelled  to  attend  school  so  many  hours  every  Sunday  and  every  holy-day. 
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There  are  597  agricultural  schools,  with  11,539  pupils.  Of  these  12  are 
winter  schools,  with  453  students,  the  remaining  11,086  pupils  attending  the 
other  agricultural  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  is  956,  and  the  expenses 
amount  to  138,617  marks. 

In  the  province  of  educational  institutions  intermedijite  between  the 
common  day  schools  and  the  university  there  are  in  Bavaria  33  institutions 
for  the  study  of  humane  learning,  with  8^  teachers  and  14,120  scholars. 
The  amount  expended  was  2,232,910  marks,  of  which  256,628  was  received 
from  students. 

Among  other  educational  institutions  there  are  54  Latin  schools,  with  469 
teachers  and  3,107  pupils;  4  polytechnic  high  schools,  with  60  teachers  and 
444  pupils;  57  polytechnic  schools,  with  783  teachers  and  8,633  pupils; 
4  industrial  schools,  with  59  teachers  and  126  pupils;  5  schools  for  teaching 
architecture  and  building,  with  72  teachers  and  763  pupils;  8  commercial 
schools,  with  102  teachers  and  1,163  pupils;  2  schools  for  instruction  in  art 
industries,  with  41  teachers  and  218  pupils;  44  training  schools  for  teachers, 
with  254  instructors  and  1,896  pupils;  19  training  seminaries  for  teachers, 
with  230  instructors  afad  1,281  pupils;  13  music  schools,  with  99  teachers 
and  1,360  pupils;  118  colleges,  with  1,560  teachers  and  11,022  pupils;  21 
schools  for  teaching  manual  work  to  women,  with  93  teachers  and  1,713 
pupils;  3  training  schools  for  teachers  in  women's  work  schools,  with  22 
teachers  and  (^  pupils ;  the  agricultural  college  at  Lichtenhof,  with  1 2  teachers 
and  78  pupils;  4  agricultural  district  schools,  with  38  toachersand  166  pupils; 
the  central  agricultural  college  at  Weihemstephon,  with  15  teachers  and  71 
pupils ;  the  training  school  for  gymnastic  teachers  in  Munich ;  26^  schools  for 
teaching  some  particular  branch  of  learning  or  science,  with  60  teachers  and 
3,243  pupils;  and  3  private  institutions,  with  18  teachers  and  52  pupils. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  three  universities  during  the  winter  term 
was  5,177,  of  whom  2,906  were  at  Munich,  1,424  at  Wurzburg»  and  847  at 
Erlangen;  and  for  the  summer  term  there  were  5,410  students,  3,060  being 
at  the  Munich  University,  1,442  at  Wurzburg,  and  908'at  Erlangen.  At  the 
seven  lyceums  in  Bavaria  there  were  728  students  in  the  winter  term,  and  702 
during  the  summer  term;  at  the  polytechnic  institute  in  Munich  there  were 
731  students  during  the  winter  term,  and  657  for  the  summer  term;  at  the 
artists*  academy  there  were  449  students  for  the  winter  term,  and  370  for  the 
summer  term;  at  the  forestry  school  at  Aschoffenburg  there  were  92  students 
during  the  whole  year,  and  at  the  veterinary  college  in  Munich  there  were 
122  students  during  the  winter  term,  and  99  during  the  summer  term. 

Out  of  766  candidates  for  graduation  in  the  three  universities  586  were 
pronounced  satisfactory;  in  the  lyceums  262  presented  themselves,  and  all 
were  passed;  at  the  polytechnic,  87  out  of  99  were  passed;  at  the  forestry 
school,  64  out  of  77  were  passed,  and  in  the  veterinary  school  20  out  of  25 
were  passed  as  fit  for  graduation. — Munich,  May  18, 1888. 

EDWARD  W.  MEALEY, 
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I  have  to-day  sent  the  following  telegram: 

Bayard,  Secretary^  Washington, 

From  to-daj  foreigners  entering  Alsace-Lorraine  from  France  require  passports  with  visd 
of  German  embassy,  Paris. 

CX)LEMAN. 

The  decree  upon  which  the  foregoing  telegram  is  based,  and  which  is 
inclosed  herewith  in  its  oflScial  form,  together  with  a  translation,  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Alsace-Lorraine  authorities  on  the  2  2d  ultimo,  to  take  effect 
from  to-day.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  interval  in  various 
quarters  to  secure  the  repeal  or  modification  of  this  measure,  but  in  vain. 

In  calling  yesterday  at  the  foreign  ofl&ce  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  official 
publication  of  the  decree  I  was  informed  that  it  would  certainly  be  upheld, 
but  that  the  visd  of  the  German  embassy  at  Paris  would  be  furnished  at  once 
and  without  question  to  all  foreigners  other  than  Frenchmen  applying  for 
the  same,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  10  marks.  To  Frenchmen  the  visd 
would  not  be  given  until  after  correspondence  between  the  German  embassy 
and  the  Alsace-Lorraine  authorities. 

This  information,  thus  officially  authenticated,  I  at  once  conveyed  to  our 
legation  at  Paris. 

4(  9|e  ^  sfe  ^  Hs^Hc 

Berlin, /««^  z,  1888. 

CHAPMAN  COLEMAN, 

Secretary  of  Legation. 
Translation  of  th£  Decree. 

[  Central  and  District  Gazette  for  Alsace-Lorraine.  ] 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  law  of  October  2, 1795  (10  Vend^miaire*  of  the  year  IV),  and  of 
October  19, 1797  (28  Vend6miaire  of  the  year  VI),  as  well  as  of  the  ordinance  of  i\pril  20, 
1814,  the  following  is  hereby  decreed: 

I.  From  Thursday,  May  31, 1888,  all  foreigners  crossing  the  French  frontier,  r^ardless 
of  the  distinction  of  their  journey  being  in  the  nature  of  a  transit  or  for  the  purpose  of  sojourn 
in  the  country,  must  be  in  possession  of  a  passport  provided  with  the  insd  of  the  German  em- 
bassy at  Paris.    The  visd  must  not  be  more  than  a  year  old. 

Cards  showing  the  avocation  of  foreign  commercial  travelers  (proclamation  of  the  Lnpe- 
rial  chancellor  of  October  31, 1883,  Centra}  Gazette  for  the  German  Empire,  page  305)  do 
not  replace  the  necessary  passport. 

Foreigners  not  in  possession  of  a  regular  passport  are  to  be  prevented  from  continuing  their 
journey,  and  in  case  of  necessity  to  be  conducted  across  the  frontier. 

German  subjects  crossing  the  French  frontier  do  not  require  a  passport 

n.  From  the  requirement  of  having  a  passport  are  excepted  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
frontier  communities,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  repairing  for  business  purposes  to  a  neighbor- 
ing German  frontier  conmiunity,  and  satisfy  the  frontier  police  officials  that  such  is  the  case. 

Strasburg,  May  22, 1888, 

Ministry  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  department  of  the  interior 
The  Under  Secretary  of  States 

(Signed)  5TUPT- 
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Translation  of  Newspaper  Article  Discussing  the  Decree. 

[Norddeutsche  Alljjfiemeiiie  Zeitung,  May  29,  z888.] 
An  incorrect  significance  would  be  attiibated  to  the  Gennan  passport  measures  at  the 
French  frontier  if  they  were  regarded  as  reprisals  on  account  of  particular  occurrences^  such 
as  those  at  Arricourt  or  at  Belfort  Those  and  many  other  similar  ones  have  no  immediate 
significance  in  connection  with  the  measures  of  the  German  Government,  but  have  importance 
only  indirectly  as  symptoms  of  the  situation.  The  pas^x>rt  measures,  like  those  adopted  to 
strengthen  our  defensive  power,  have  no  relation  to  particular  events,  but  constitute  a  result 
of  our  collective  policy.  German  policy,  and  the  administration  of  the  Reichslande  (Alsace- 
Lorraine)  in  partictdar,  must  necessarily  aim  to  consolidate  the-  re-acquisition  of  Alsace  by 
vivifying  and  strengthening  the  relations  of  that  country  with  Germany.  A  principal  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  solution  of  this  task  consists  in  the  continuance  of  the  social  and  economic 
relations  with  France  which  naturally  existed  when  the  re-union  with  Germany  took  place. 
The  effect  of  this  condition  of  afiairs  is  essentially  increased,  and  attains  to  international 
acuteness  in  consequence  of  the  excitations  and  baitings  resulting  from  anti-German  sentiment, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  war  of  reverse  for  the  re-acquisition  of  Alsace  by  means  of 
espionage  and  agitation  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through  associations  and  all 
sorts  of  other  devices.  As  a  consequence  of  these  incitations  the  hostile  bearing  of  the  French 
people  towards  us  has  not  only  remained  undiminished  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  but 
has  become  more  acute,  as  the  occurrences  at  Belfort  demonstrate.  The  hope  that  a  French 
Government  would  ultimately  find  itself  strong  enough  to  oppose  this  course,  which  jeopardizes 
the  peace  of  both  nations,  has  not  been  verified.  Even  with  peaceful  intentions  the  French 
Government  has  heretofore  found  the  means  to  strengthen  itself  in  promoting  rather  than  in 
soothing  the  national  hatred.  The  feeling  of  the  French  population  in  the  provinces  remains 
continuously  at  s^height  of  hatred  of  us  which  does  not  permit  Germans  to  show  themselves 
anywhere  in  France  without  danger  of  life  and  limb,  and  the  initiative  of  a  few  gamins  suf- 
fices to  cause  outbreaks  of  this  dangerous  feeling.  Neither  the  reserve  of  German  policy  nor 
the^accommodating  spirit  shown  by  it  in  great  and  small  political  questions  has  been  able  to 
produce  a  change  in  that  feeling.  In  the  wars  of  1813-'!  5  France  relatively  sustained 
greater  loss  and  was  treated  with  greater  violence  than  in  that  of  1870.  Nevertheless,  within 
a  period  of  only  ten  years  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1825,  the  French  annals  will  be  searched 
in  vain  for  a  trace  of  sinylar  hatred  on  the  part  of  France  of  her  neighbors,  of  similar  lust  for 
revenge  for  lost  battles  such  as  those  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  as  is  manifested  to-day  in  the 
columns  of  all  French  papers,  and  in  the  demeanor  of  the  popidation  of  the  provinces  of 
France.  The  futility  of  the  reserve  and  caution  hitherto  observed  by  Germany,  with  the 
attendant  hopelessness  of  bringing  about  a  change  m  French  sentiment  excites  in  Germany 
no  warlike  plans  and  feeling.  We  carry  resi)ect  for  the  independence  of  our  neighlx>rs  to  the 
d^jee  of  complete  toleration  of  even  the  most  unjust  hatred  of  us.  We  desire  no  war;  we 
desire  only  more  remote  relations  with  France,  and,  as  we  are  tied  to  our  vicinage,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  becoming  more  reserved  in  our  intercourse  with  France,  and  to  restrict 
it  more  than  heretofore  on  the  frontier,  where  it  is  made  use  of  to  agitate  the  population  of 
German  Alsace.  We  wish  that  the  French  should  be  more  moderate  in  then-  intercourse  with 
Alsace,  and  shall  feel  no  r^ret  if  France  shall  in  consequence  adopt  measures  tending  in  an 
analogous  manner  to  restrict  the  visits  to  French  territory  of  oiu*  Gennan  people.  This  course 
is  free  from  enmity.  We  only  employ  permitted  international  means  to  promote  the  historic 
process  of  the  re-Germanbation  of  the  German  Imperial  lands  and  the  dissolution  of  their 
connection  with  France.  The  international  frictions  made  possible  and  furthered  by  the  here- 
tofore existing  intercourse  of  the  French  with  Alsace  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  more  danger- 
ous to  the  maintenance  of  peace  than  a  sharper  emphasizing  of  the  frontier  and  its  separating 
effect  could  be.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  Imperial  Government  is  serving  the  interests 
of  peace  when  it  meets  France  in  the  endeavor  to  closely  control  frontier  intercourse,  and  sets 
limits  to  its  intimacy,  thereby  excluding  as  far  as  possible  political  fiictions. 
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As  supplementary  to  my  dispatch.  No.  32,  relative  to  the  proposed  rail- 
roads in  Asia  Minor,  I  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  the  principal  condi- 
tions promulgated  by  the,  imperial  administration  of  public  works  upon 
which  concessions  will  be  granted.  These  apply  to  the  first  section  of  the 
proposed  trunk-road,  being  that  between  Constantinople  (Scutari)  and 
Angora,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  The  conditions  are  but  in  outline, 
and  are  intended  principally  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  proposed  concessionists.  The  Government  proposes  to  guaranty 
the  sum  of  15,000  francs  gross  receipts  per  kilometer,  the  required  amounts 
being  secured  upon  the  tithes  of  the  districts  traversed  by  the  road.  — Sivas, 
May  II,  1888. 

H.  M.  JEWETT, 

Consul, 

[Translatiom.] 
The  concession  for  the  construction  and  working  of  the  line  from  Ismidt  to  Angora,  about 
480  kilometers,  will  be  granted  upon  the  following  principal  conditions: 

1.  The  duration  of  the  concession  shall  be  ninety-nine  years. 

2.  The  grantees  will  be  authorized  to  form  a  joint  stock  company,  provided  that  tlie  com- 
pany shall  be  Ottoman,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Ottoman  courts  in  all  its  oi)erations. 

3.  All  lands  called  arizii  mirieihalii  (public  lands)  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
road  and  its  dependencies,  aiid  for  grading  and  ballasting  the  same  {^pour  Pomferiure  des 
carriers  et  ballastieres)^  will  be  ceded  gratuitously ;  land  and  property  belonging  to  private 
owners  to  be  expropriated  by  the  grantees  or  the  company  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  ex- 
propriation. 

4.  All  materials  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  first  establishment  of  the  line  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  foreign  and  domestic. 

5.  The  contracts  for  the  concession  and  the  bonds  and  obligations  of  the  company  shall 
be  exempt  frrom  stamp  duties. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  sums  to  make  up  the  amount  of  15,000 
francs  gross  receipts  per  kilometer  of  road  built  and  operated,  the  following  plan  will  be 
adc^ed  in  the  farming  of  the  tithes  of  the  sandjaks  of  Ismidt,  Ertogroul,  Ktitahia,  and 
Angora,  crossed  by  the  line,  a  member  of  the  administration  of  the  public  debt  to  be  present 
at  said  farming  of  tithes,  to  wit:  Securities  are  to  be  given  by  the  lithe-farmers  for  the  full 
value  of  the  tithes,  and  are  to  be  registered  in  the  name  of  the  treasuries  of  the  admiuistralion 
of  the  public  debt  in  the  said  several  sandjaks.  The  full  amount  of  the  value  of  said  tithes 
to  be  at  once  deposited  in  said  treasuries,  and  the  amounts  which  the  Imperial  Government 
promises  and  ei^ages  itself  to  pay  to  make  up  the  amount  of  gross  aimual  receipts,  as  above 
indicated,  to  be  levied  on  the  said  value  of  the  tithes,  the  balance  to  be  remitted  to  the 
treasury. 

7.  The  line  now  in  operation  between  Haidar- Pacha  and  Ismidt  (95  kilometers),  of  which 
the  actual  receipts  are  about  10,000  francs,  and  the  works  already  constructed  beyond  Ismidt, 
shall  be  ceded  to  the  company  upon  payment  of  an  adequate  amount. 

TECHNICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  line  shall  have  a  gauge  of  1.44  to  1.45  meters.  In  the  normal  condition  of  the 
road-bed  the  surface  shall  have  a  width  of  6  meters  en  couronne^  and  the  ballasting  shall  be 
one-half  iheter  in  thickness.  All  curves  shall  have  a  radius  of  not  less  than  300  meters,  and 
the  indioation  of  grades  shall  not  exceed  2  centimeters  in  the  meter. 
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Should,  however,  on  making  the  surveys,  some  exceptional  difficulties  be  discovered,  socfa 
modifications  of  the  above  technical  conditions  will  be  allowed  as  will  not  be  incomiMtible 
with  the  regular  workmg  of  the  line  at  the  minimum  rate  of  35  kilometers  per  hour,  indodiDg 
stops. 

^\11  matters  of  detail,  aside  from  the  above  principal  and  technical  conditions,  set  forth  in 
the  printed  specifications  and  conditions  of  contract,  may  be  modified  by  mutual  agreement, 
with  due  r^ard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  < 


TRADE   IN    THE  STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 


The  followmg  table  gives  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  three  settlemenU  in 
1886  and  1887  respcclively: 


Settlements. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

z886. 

•1887. 

x886. 

1887. 

SiniraDore 

$77*977.536 
3,o7a,39o 

fea,  119,736 
46,3^,873 
3,833,3xx 

|6o,57e.6xs 
40,8X8,507 
3.33X.X5a 

#75.066,330 

42,a«9.S73 

3.985.308 

Penang ^ «. 

Malacca 

Total 

X2x.544,9i8 

X43,3aa,9ao 

xo4,xaa,874 

"x.34x.a" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  trade  returns  are  approximate  only,  as  there  Is  no 
custom-house  in  the  colony. 

The  very  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  #37)997)639,  can  not  be  attributed  altogether  to  augmented  trade,  but  is  partly  due  to 
the  in:4>roved  system  of  obtaining  returns  of  imports  and  expcnts  introduced  in  June,  1886, 
under  the  provisions  of  Ordinance  I  of  that  year. 

The  entire  value  of  the  imports  into  Singapore  shows  an  increase  of  over  #14,000,000. 
The  imports  Grom  the  United  Kingdom  alone  exhibit  an  increase  of  nearly  #3,500,000,  and 
the  imports  from  British  colonies  show  a  similar  increase,  principally  from  Hong-Kong  and 
British  India.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  other  settlements  increased,  over  #500/xxx 
The  imports  from  foreign  countries  give  the  large  increase  in  value  of  almost  #7,500,000,  the 
countries  that  contribute  most  Wmg,  in  their  order,  Japan,  Netherlands  India,  Johor,  the  pro- 
tected native  states,  and  Java. 

The  exports  from'  Singapore  show  the  large  increase  in  value  of  #14,500,000,  In  the 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  an  increase  of  over  #5,000,000;  in  those  to  British 
colonies  there  is  a  decrease  of  about  #1,728,000,  chiefly  in  the  exports  to  Hong-Kong  and 
^British  Burmah ;  to  foreign  countries  the  exports  exhibit  an  increase  in  v&lue  of  over  #6,750,000, 
chiefly  to  Siam,  Netherlands  India,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  The  exports  to  the 
other  settlements  give  an  increase  of  almost  #800,000. 

The  export  of  tin  shows  a  large  increase.  The  market  has  been  extraordinarily  buoyant, 
and  the  value  of  the  tin  exports  is  greater  than  in  1886  by  the  sum  of  #8,250/xx>. 

The  trade  with  the  protected  native  states  continues  to  increase  steadily,  showing  under 
q11  the  heads  together  in  1887,  an  increase  of  over  #i,ooq,ooo  as  compared  with  1886. 
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I  had  the  honor  to  report  in  my  dispatch,  No.  592,  of  March  19,  that 
measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  camphor  monopoly  in  Formosa  were  in 
satisfactory  train.  Subseqently  the  Tung-li  Yam€n  repudiated  the  con- 
struction placed  on  its  alleged  agreement  by  the  foreign  ministers.  The 
Yamen  now  insists  that  the  monopoly  in  camphor  shdl  remain  in  force 
as  at  present.  By  reference  to  dispatch  No.  39,  of  June  15,  1869,  of 
Mr.  T.  Ross  Browne  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  inclosure  B  therein 
you  will  see  that  certain  rules  governing  the  camphor  trade  were  adopted 
March  17,  1869.  Those  rules  were  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  between 
the  Chinese  Government  and  the  foreign  powers.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  foreign  ministers  have  transmitted  to  the  Yamen  a  communication,  of 
which  a  copy  is  appended  to  my  dispatch  No.  633,  of  April  tj,  1888.  The 
ministers  therein  insist  that  these  rules  are  still  in  force,  and  inform  the 
Yamen  that  the  consuls  have  been  instructed  to  claim  compensation  for  all 
injuries  arising  from  any  breach  thereof. — Peking,  April  27 ^  1888, 

CHARLES  DENBY. 

COST  OF  MANUFACTURING  ALL-WOOL   DRESS  GOODS. 

Few  lines  of  manufacture  are  so  complicated  as  woolens.  We  have  all- 
wool  goods  and  mixed  goods;,  goods  of  cotton  warp  and  all-wool  weft;  cotton 
warp,  shoddy,  and  wool  weft ;  goods  of  shoddy  and  wool,  without  cotton ; 
goods  made  almost  entirely  of  what  the  poor  people  aptly  call  ''deviPs 
dust,"  with  Just  a  scratching  of  wool  to  hold  the  shoddy  from  flying  away, 
but  passing  under  the  pretentious  name  of  woolens ;  all-wool  goods,  with 
cotton  carded  in  the  wool;  heavy-weight  and  light-weight  goods;  goods 
with  a  labor-cost  of  three  times  the  value  of  the  wool,  and  goods  where 
less  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  wool  represents  the  labor-cost. 
Besides  all  these  variations  we  have  worsteds,  which,  although  classed 
separately,  are  composed  of  the  same  raw  material,  but  form  a  different 
class  under  which  manufactured  wool  appears  in  the  market.  Compari- 
sons on  a  broad  line,  under  a  general  heading,  as  in  our  census  under 
"woolens"  or  "worsteds,"  are  therefore  impossible,  unless  we  could  be 
sure  that  foreign  census  reports  contained  the  same  itemized  columns  and 
the  classifications  contained  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  the  same  goods 
and  in  like  proportions — in  itself  an  impossibility.  The  only  method, 
then,  would  be  to  select  special  articles  of  wide  and  general  use,  manu- 
factured in  different  countries  from  the  same  class  of  raw  material,  and  base 
an  inquiry  thereon.  This  plan  I  have  followed  in  this  inquiry,  and  have 
selected  as  the  first  of  a  number  of  articles  of  wool  manufactures  all-wool 
dress  goods  on  which  to  obtain  the  comparative  cost  of  production.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  obtained  the  cost  and  manufacturing  conditions  in 
Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  in  America  and  England.  The  wider  the 
range  of  comparison  the  more  useful  the  deductions  from  the  facts,  whatever 
they  may  be.  A  comparison  of  American  and  English  cost  and  methods  of 
No.  94,  June 6.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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protTuction  in  this  line  can,  however,  be  supplemented  later  on.  A  com- 
parison with  a  country  whose  working  methods  come  the  nearest  to  ours 
among  European  nations  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest.  The  class  of  goods 
referred  to  are  known  as 

SACKINGS. 

In  America  they  are  largely  used  for  ladies'  dress.  They  are  made  of 
carded  wool,  and  are  of  plain  flannel  weave.  They  represent  therefore  An- 
nel  manufacturing  in  the  different  items  of  labor  as  well  as  sackings  or  ladies' 
cloth. 

A.  —  T/ie  American  goods. 

The  American  mill,  from  which  my  samples  are  obtained,  manufactures 
this  class  of  goods  exclusively,  though  in  two  or  three  qualities:  All-wool 
sackings,  on  which  my  comparison,  the  subject  of  this  report,  is  based,  and  a 
similar  article  called  tricot  (a  tricot  weave),  with  some  cotton  carded  in. 
The  cotton  carded  in  is  dyed  when  bought.  All  other  dyeing  and  labor 
processes  are  done  at  the  mill.  Some  of  the  yam  is  also  received  from 
outside  sources. 

The  proportion  in  which  bought  yarn  stands  to  goods  woven  in  the  mill, 
and  other  information  referring  to  the  material,  can  be  inferred  from  this 
extract  from  the  mill  account  for  the  half-year:  163,614  pounds  woven, 
131,251  pounds  carded,  and  138,105  pounds  spun.  The  mill  runs  10  sets  of 
woolen  machinery,  3  cards  to  a  set,  40  inches  wide,  *'Bramwell  automatic 
feeder,**  40  strands  of  roving  to  each  card;  3,720  spindles  and  76  broad 
looms,  no  inches  wide,  two-yard  wide  weaving  on  each  loom;  so  that  on 
the  narrower  goods  two  widths  are  woven  on  one  loom,  which  are  then 
split.  On  plain  work  one  weaver  runs  two  looms,  while  on  the  fancy  goods 
(tricots)  only  one  loom  is  tended  by  one  weaver.  The  looms  run  75  picb 
to  the  minute. 

1.  TTie  wooL — The  mill  uses  mostly  Ohio  and  Michigan  X  fleece,  the 
prices  of  which  stood  in  December  last,  the  time  of  my  visit,  35  cents.  K 
shrinkage  of  50  per  cent,  takes  place  from  the  wool  in  the  scouring  and 
manufacturing,  which  brings  the  cost  of  the  wool  in  the  cloth  up  to  70  cents 
a  pound.  In  the  six  months  from  December  6,  1886,  to  May  28,  1887,  for 
which  my  account  runs,  this  mill  scoured  for  carding  131,251  pounds. 

2.  The  carding,  — The  preparatory  work  up  to  and  including  carding, 
wTiich  embraces  scouring,  required  an  outlay  of  ^3,882,  or  2.95  cents  per 
pound  of  carded  wool.  This  includes  the  expense  of  necessary  ^plies.  In 
October  of  last  year  20,894  pounds  were  carded  at  a  cost  of  I287  for  supplies 
in  the  preparatory  processes,  and  1^407  for  labor,  making  a  total  of  ^694.  The 
supplies,  however,  were  too  high,  compared  with  other  months,  and  a  residne 
of  $50  had  to  be  deducted  to  reduce  it  to  the  general  average  of,  say,  I237 
for  supplies,  equal  to  1.14  cents  per  pound,  and  I407  for  labor,  equal  to 
1.95  cents  per  pound — total,  3.09  cents  i)er  pound;  a  slight  increase  over 
the  half-yearly  average,  easily  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  number  of  pounds 
carded  than  the  average  for  the  half-yearly  total  above.     Where  wede  rates 
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are  i>aid,  as  in  scouring  and  carding,  the  number  of  hands  employed  can  not 
be  changed  to  suit  the  changing  quantities  under  operation;  hence  one 
week's  labor-cost  jxir  unit,  except  where  piece  rates  prevail,  is  never  absolutely 
the  same  as  another. 

3.  llic  spinning.  — The  spinning  employs  one  overseer  at  J2.50  per  day; 
six  men  at  g  1.75  each;  six  boys  at  $1  each;  and  to  this  must  be  added  six 
girl  six>olers  at  75  cents  each;  making  a  total  of  I23.50  ^x  day,  or  %\^\ 
per  week. 

In  the  month  referred  to  23,864  pounds  were  spun,  at  an  outlay  of  ^647 
(llio  of  which  went  for  supplies  only),  or  2.70  cents  per  pound  as  the  cost  of 
spinning.  In  the  half-year  mentioned  138,105  pounds  were  spun  at  a  cost 
of  $3,932,  or  2.85  cents  per  pound — for  practical  purposes,  no  material 
difference,  though  showing  the  variations  already  spoken  of  in  the  carding. 

4.  Tlie  weaving, — The  dressing  department  employs  four  men,  who 
average  $1.80  per  day,  and  the  warping  employs  three  young  men  at  J  1.45  ; 
making  a  total  of  $11.55  P^^  ^^y>  ^ual  to  JI69.30  per  week,  and  for  twenty- 
five  weeks  11,732.50.  In  the  half-year  163,614  pounds  were  woven,  equal 
to  396,585  square  yards,  which  is  1.06  cents  per  pound  and  0.44  cent  per 
square  yard. 

The  weaving  expense  of  this  half-yearly  product  was  |i6;i5i,  including 
the  above  preparatory  process,  and  burling  and  mending.  The  latter  em- 
ploys six  girls,  who  average  $\  per  day,  or  $6  per  week ;  being  equal  to  $900 
for  the  half  year.  Besides  these,  four  loom-fixers  are  employed  at  1 1.75  per 
day,  $42  per  week,  and  $1,050  for  the  half  year;  one  overseer  at  $78'  per 
month,  or  $468  for  the  half  year;  completing  the  additional  labor  at  $2,418; 
equal  to  1.47  cents  per  i)Ound,  and  0.60  cent  per  square  yard. 

The  total  weaving  wages  paid  for  the  period  of  six  months  under  review 
were,  as  stated,  $16,151  for  the  163,614  pounds  of  miscellaneous  dress 
goods,  or  9.85  cents  per  pound,  inclusive  of  all  expense  incidental .  to 
weaving. 

In  the  month  of  October  last  26,607  pounds  were  woven  at  aii  outlay  of 
$2,750  for  wages,  including  overseers,  and  $225  for  supplies,  which  is  10.34 
cents  per  pound  for  wages,  artd  0.84  cent  per  pound  for  supplies;  making 
a  total  of  1 1. 18  cents. 

These  differences  in  the  two  statements  are  due,  as  can  be  easily  con- 
jectured, to  the  different  goods  woven,  where  the  greater  or  smaller  quantity 
of  the  more  or  less  expensive  weaving  done  in  one  period,  as  against  another, 
certainly  gives  a  relatively  different  monthly  account.  The  tricot  goods,  36 
inches  in  width,  weigh  4. 2  ounces,  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  cut 
of  about  (>Z  yards,  average.  Of  these,  two  pieces  are  woven  on  one  loom — 
one  of  2fi  inches  and  one  of  48  inches  wide;  consequently  the  36  inches,  or 
the  square  yard,  stands  at  $1.72  per  cut,  or  2.53  cents  per  yard. 

The  sackings,  or  dress  goods,  the  subject  of  this  comparison,  are  50 
inches  wide  and  weigh  6.1  ounces,  which  is  equal  to  4.4  ounces  per  square 
yard. .  In  these  goods  two  looms  are  handled  by  the  weaver,  each  loom  run- 
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ning  the  same  50-inch  goods,  at  the  rate  of  ^i.So  per  cut,  or  2.65  cfents  per 
running  yard,  equal  to  1.9 1  cents  per  square  yard.  Tricot  is  therefore  paid 
at  the  rate  of  2.53  cents  and  the  sacking  at  the  rate  of  1.91  cents  on  the 
square  yard.  Per  pound,  one  stands  at  9.64  and  the  other  at  6.90  cents. 
A  third  quality,  woven  of  the  same  plain  weave  as  the  sackings,  but 
with  a  cotton  warp,  is  22  inches  wide,  and  is  run  four  widths  on  one 
loom.  These  four  widths  are  also  paid  at  the  rate  of  |i.8o  per  cut  of  like 
length.  If  anything,  these  are  somewhat  heavier  than  the  plain  goods,  as 
cotton  is  of  greater  specific  weight  than  wool.  But  taking  only  the  same 
ratio  this  gives  per  yard  of  22  inches  0.66  cents,  per  square  yard,  1.084 
cents,  and  3.93  cents  per  pound  as  the  direct  weaver's  wages.  To  reca- 
pitulate: 

Per  Per 

nqoMnjid.    powd. 

Tricots 2.53       9.64 

All-wool  sackings 1.91       6.90 

Twenty-two-mch  cotton-warp  dress  goods ~        1.064     3-93 

To  this  must  be  added  a  general  charge  of  0.85  cents  per  pound  for 
supplies  and  materials,  mostly  in  dressing,  to  complete  the  cost  of  weaving. 
Thus  there  are  variations  of  nearly  150  per  cent,  in  the  square  yard  and  pound, 
although  in  the  mill  account,  where  the  product  is  aggregated  in  square 
yards  and  pounds,  one  average  price  would  appear  to  cover  all  qualities 
alike — a  necessary  result,  showing  the  fallacy  of  general  averaging  so  freely 
indulged  in  in  our  statistics.  The  weaver  in  these  latter  goods  turns  also  two 
looms.  The  average  output  in  sackings  is  about  50  square  yards  a  day  per 
loom.  The  so-inch  sackhigs  give  25  yards  per  loom,  or  50  3rards  per  two 
looms,  or  300  3rards  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  2.65  cents  per  yard,  or  17.95  as 
weekly  earnings  for  good  average  weavers. 

5.  77ie  ifya'ng- — The  dyeing,  of  course,  is  all  piece  dyeing.  The 
163,614  poimds  of  woven  goods  cost  ^3,098  for  dyeing,  including  dye-stiifl&, 
or  1.9  cents  per  pound.  The  wages  account  covers  one  head  dyer  at  J3, 
and  four  ifien  at  I1.40  a  day,  in  all  $S.6o,  or  per  week  {51. 60.  This  is,  per 
half-year  of  twenty-five  weeks,  {11,290,  leaving  |i,8oo  for  dye-stufi&  and 
other  necssary  supplies.  Divided,  the  pound  of  dyed  stuff  stands,  for  labor, 
0.8  cents;  for  dye-stuffs,  etc.,  i.i  cents;  total,  1.9  cents. 

The  monthly  account  for  October  gives,  wages  for  dyeing  the  26,607 
woven  pounds,  |202,  and  for  supplies,  |ii2.  The  previous  month,  while 
about  the  same  wages  were  paid,  ^631  were  p^d  for  supplies  and  dyc-stuflfe. 
An  avijrage,  of  course,  must  be  drawn,  as  supplies,  dye-stufls,  etc.,  are  not 
bought  from  hand  to  mouth  to  cover  the  exact  requirements  for  the  work 
under  process.  This  average  would  give  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  half- 
yearly  account  and  stands  here  only  for  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of 
the  items  covering  the  dyeing  cost  per  yard  or  per  pound. 

6.  TAf  finishing,  — The  finishing  department  covers  all  additional  labor 
processes  after  the  goods  have  left  the  dyer's  hands.  Measuring,  papdJng; 
and  packing  are  included.    All  these  processes  employ  about  eighteen  hands 
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at  an  average  of  ^1.35  a  day,  or  $S  a  week,  which  gives  I144  per  week,  and 
per  half-year,  ^3,600  in  wages.  The  actual  account  of  the  half-year  gives 
$4, 263  as  finishing  expense,  which  cover  materials  and  supplies.  The  pound, 
therefore,  costs  an  additional  3.6  cents  for  finishing. 

7.  Additional  charges, — These  we  may  classify  under  one  collective 
heading.  The  mill  charges  the  same  on  the  yard  or  pound  at  least,  and  con- 
sequently this  is  for  this  inquiry  the  only  basis  which  concerns  us.  The 
items  are : 

Expense  in  wool  handling 5^36 

General  expense,  office,  etc 10, 106 

Rent 2,884 

Insurance , 352 

Taxes , , I)009 

Interest 3,461 

Total .• 18,648 

Per  pound  this  represents  11.4  cents,  per  square  yard  3.13S  cents,  and 
per  50-inch  goods  per  yard  4.355  cents. 

8.  Total  cost,  — The  total  cost  in  Massachusetts  per  manufactured  pound 
of  goods  as  described,  /.  ^.,  all-wool  sackings  used  for  ladies*  dress  goods,  is 
as  follows : 

Cents. 

1.  Wool 70 

2.  Carding,  including  scouring 3.09 

3.  Spinning 2.85 

4.  Weaving,  labor 

a.  Dresssing  and  warping 1.06 

b.  Weaving 6.90  •  9.62 

c.  Burling  and  mending,  loom  fixers  and  overseers'  pay 1. 66 

5.  Supplies ., 85 

6.  Dyeing 1.9 

7.  Finishing 2.6 

8.  Additional  charges 1 1.4 

Total  cost  per  pound ^. «  102. 31 

The  proprietor  of  the  mill  gave,  in  a  general  statement,  the  principal  lead- 
ing features  underlying  the  working  operations  and  the  details  of  cost :  The 
general  average  cost  of  manufacturing  the  goods  which  the  mill  produced 
outside  of  wool,  but  covering  everything  else,  was  33  cents  per  pound.  He 
had  to  leave  then  on  other  and  pressing  business,  but  gave  me  all  the  mill 
books  to  scrutinize,  besides  directing  the  book-keeper  to  assist  me  in  every  way 
possible  and  to  give  me  every  account  and  accoimt-book  which  I  might  require 
to  put  me  in  possession  of  every  detail.  The  computations  in  the  above 
headings  are  from  the  extracts  I  have  made  of  the  account-books,  and  show 
how  closely  they  correspond  in  the  aggregate  with  the  general  cost  state- 
ment given  in  the  outset.  The  difference  of  0.69  cent  in  the  poun4  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  difference  in  the  weaving  wages,  as  explained  under  the  proper 
heading,  as  well  as  also  to  dyeing  charges  left  out  for  cotton-dyeing,  etc.. 
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counted  in  the  general  statement,  but  which  I  omitted  to  take  cognizance  of, 
on  account  of  the  goods  under  comparison  being  all-wool  goods.  I  make 
mention  of  this  fact  more  to  duly  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  large- 
minded  liberality  with  which  the  manufacturers  met  my  request,  when  per- 
sonally applying  for  such  minute  and  intimate  information  on  what  would 
seem  the  most  private  details  of  business  and  cost  account. 

B,  —  The  English  goods. 

There  are  no  concerns  in  England  who  would  run  their  mills  year  in  and 
year  out,  or  a  very  large  part  of  their  looms  even,  on  one  class  of  goods  like 
those  we  have  in  comparison  here.  After  much  inquiry,  I  found  a  mill 
which  was  doing  quite  a  business  in  this  line  of  goods.  The  mill  works  two 
departments,  a  worsted  mill  and  a  carded-wool  mill.  The  mill  runs  eleven 
sets  of  cards.  The  cards  are  of  the  best  and  most  improved  pattern ;  the 
so-called  Scotch  cards,  preparer,  scribbler,  and  condenser.  The  condenser 
is  divided  into  fifty-nine  threads.  Each  set  cost  ;^6oo,  but  eleven  people 
do  the  work  now  for  which  eighty  were  required  in  the  old  days  before  these 
automatic  improvements  were  introduced.  The  card  automatically  weighs 
its  own  wool  and  registers  the  weight  on  a  sort  of  clock-work  attached  to 
the  card. 

I.  The  wooL  — The  clothing  mill  used  in  one  week  the  following  wools: 
12,500  pounds  of  grease  wool,  greasy  Sydney  wool,  at  8//.,  which  loses  9  out 
of  16  pounds  and  yields  5,500  pounds  of  clean  wool;  and  6,000  pounds  of 
washed  Port  Phillip,  which  costs  1 2d.  to  13//.  a  pound  and  yields  4,687  pounds, 
total,  10,187  pounds  of  clean  wool.  The  goods  made  by  this  mill  are  of  a 
somewhat  finer  class  and  have  a  better  face  and  higher  finish  than  my  sample 
of  American  goods.  No  labor  items,  however,  constituting  cost,  arc  affected 
thereby,  as  the  count  of  picks  and  number  of  yarn  is  the  same — at  most  a 
difference  in  the  wool  and  in  the  ultimate  finishing  expense.  The  goods 
under  review  are  made  of  Cape  or  Sydney  wool,  for  which  they  paid  6)^//., 
or  13  cents,  per  pound.  This  wool  shrinks  50  per  cent,  in  scouring,  with  an 
additional  loss  in  manufacturing,  and  yields  6^  pounds  of  cloth  to  16 
pounds  of  grease  wool.  The  wool  would  then  stand  16//.,  or  3?  cents,  per 
pound  in  the  cloth. 

2  and  ^.  Carding  and  spinning. — The  above  wool  makes  8,500  pounds 
of  yam.  The  .labor  of  the  preparing  part,  consisting  of  sorting,  packing, 
scouring,  dyeing,  carbonizing,  washing  off,  dyeing  again,  willeying,  mix- 
ing, oiling,  and  packing,  which  all  precedes  the  carding  and  spinning,  is 
included  with  the  total  spinning  cost,  and  can  not  well  be  itemized.  The 
total  labor-cost,  including  scouring,  milling,  fulling,  carding,  and  spinning, 
is  2d.,  or  4  cents,  per  pound  of  clean  wool  in  the  yarn.  The  supplies,  etc., 
and  kindred  matter  in  the  manufacturing,  up  to  the  dyeing  and  finishing,  are 
given  as  %d.,  or  i^  cents,  per  pound. 

4.  Tfte  weaving.  The  mill  runs  120  broad  looms,  with  i  weaver  to  each 
loom,  4  loom-fixers,  5  warpers,  2  beamcrs,  5   burlers  and  menders,  and  2 
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Others  form  the  additional  staff.  The  labor  expense  for  these  auxiliaries  in 
weaving  per  piece  of  36  yards  is  taken  as  lod,  for  this  class  of  goods,  or 
0.28//.,  or  0.56  cents,  per  yard — per  pound  1.33  cents. 

In  weaving  each  operator,  as  said  before,  operates  one  loom  only  against 
two  in  America  in  this  class  of  goods.  The  weekly  average  output  of  6-4 
sackings  (6^  ounces  to  the  yard)  is  105  yards.  The  rate  of  pay  for  weaving 
is  7x.  8//.  per  piece  of  72  yards  =  1.28//.,  or  2.56  cents  per  yard,  or  6.07 
cents  per  pound.     . 

The  weaving  wages  per  pound  of  finished  cloth  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
America.  The  running  yard  shows  more  difference.  The  American  goods, 
of  which  are  my  samples,  are  50  inches  wide ;  the  English  are  54  inches  wide. 
The  54-inch  goods  are,  however,  also  largely  manufactured  in  America,  but 
are  as  a  rule  about  an  ounce  heavier  per  54-inch  yard  than  this  class.  The 
English  wages  of  a  weaver  in  woolen  mills,  mostly  girls,  are  from  1 2s,  to 
15X.  a  week — not  one-half  the  American  pay.  'that  weaving  cost  to  the 
manufacturer  is  the  same  is  due  to  the  greater  working  power  and  quick- 
ness of  the  American  operatives  who,  no  matter  what  their  original  nation- 
ality may  be,  soon  learn  to  take  up  the  quickness  and  sprightliness  of 
their  better-trained  American  associates.  I  have  often  been  told  by  English 
manufacturers,  when  speaking  of  this  phenomenon  of  small  output,  larger 
numbers  of  hands  and  similar  disproportions  in  the  two  respective  working 
worlds,  that  they  knew  it  well.  They  say,  and  my  informant  in  this  line 
among  the  rest,  that  an  English  girl  is  satisfied  if  she  earns  her  12^.,  or,  if 
she  is  clever,  15^.  a  week,  and  does  not  exert  herself  to  go  beyond  that.  I 
have  found,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  we  find  in  England  varia- 
tions of  an  almost  unlimited  number  from  the  most  progressive  to  the  most 
stagnating  method. 

5.  The  dyeing,  — The  dyeing  is  not  done  in  the  mill,  but  is  given  out  to 
a  dyeing  establishment.  The  dyeing  is  charged  by  the  piece  without  dose 
regard  to  the  number  of  yards  contained  in  it.  I  find  it  generally  much 
dearer  than  in  woolen  manufacturing  in  America. 

But  repeated  inquiry  corroborates  the  statement  of  my  informant. 
Upon  my  request  for  going  over  the  charge  again  he  answered,  **The  price 
I  have  quoted  for  dyeing  is  under  the  mark,  and  not  too  high,  as  you  seem  to 
think. '  *  The  cost  per  yard  of  54-inch  wide  of  these  goods  in  assorted  colors 
is  2/f.,  or  4  cents;  per  pound  this  would  be  over  9  cents,  but  we  will  set  it 
down  as  8  cents. 

6.  The  finishing. — The  finishing  expense  is  id.  or  2  cents  a  yard,  or  4 
cents  per  pound.  The  goods  have  a  higher  and  better  finish  than  the  Amer- 
ican goods,  which  have  a  dull  and  rough  appearance.  The  English  excell  in 
beauty  of  finish.  The  goods  have  a  glossy,  brilliant  look,  which  gives  them 
a  higher  value  though  at  an  unappreciably  higher  cost. 

7.  Manufacturing  charges,  — The  same  charges  as  covered  in  the  respect- 
ive American  number  are  covered  by  2^//. or  5^  cents  per  54-inch  yard,  or 
13  cents  [per  pound  ?].  This  includes  all  expenses,  interest,  materials,  taxes, 
etc. ,  but  no  profit.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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To  summarize,  then,  we  have  per  pound  of  manufactured  6-4  dress-goods 
in  England  at  6^  oz. : 

Cents. 

The  wool 32 

Carding,  including  preparing  the  wool,  scouring,  and  ginning 4 

Supplies i^ 

5.50 

Weaving: 

a,  and  c.  dressing,  etc 1.33 

b.  weaving 6.07 

7.40 

Dyeing ^ 8 

Finishing 4 

Charges 13 

37- 90 


Total -.  69.90 

or  in  English  money  34.  $5//.  per  pound.  The  yard  at  6%  oz.  then  costs 
1 4. 76//. ,  or  29. 5  2  cents.  The  goods  are  sold  at  i  j.  6d, ,  or  36  cents  a  yard.  Off 
this  price  a  discount  for  cash  of  2^  per  cent.,  an  extra  yard  in  the  piece  and 

1  inch  of  each  yard  is  given  (37  inches  instead  of  36)  in  Yorkshire  (one 
meets  with  rather  queer  trade  customs  and  trade  regulations,  the  traditional 
development,  so  to  speak,  of  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  hard  to  follow 
to  their  sources),  in  all  about  7^  per  cent,  has  to  come  off,  leaving  33.50 
cents — 3. 78  cents  profit. 

C,  — Another  English  account. 

To  corroborate  the  items  of  B  accoimt  I  obtained  another  statement  from 
another  mill  in  Leeds.  The  goods  are  of  the  same  make,  but  somewhat  finer 
and  a  trifler  heavier. 

They  use  New  South  Wales  greasy  lambs  pieces  and  locks  of  which  the 
present  price  is  $}^d,  or  11  cents  per  pound.  This  wool  in  scouring  yields 
33^  per  cent.,  and  72  pounds  are  required  for  producing  a  piece  of  S4-inch 
sackings  of  42  yards  length  and  weighing  7  ounces  to.  the  yard,  or  18^ 
pounds  of  cloth  in  all ;  a  shrinkage  of  nearly  75  per  cent. 

Cost  per  piece  of  18^  poimds : 

I.  Wool,  72  pounds  at  5 )i</. i 

2  and  3.  Labor  up  to  weaving..... 

Supplies,  machinery,  coal,  etc 

4.  Weaving,  labor 

Weaving  machinery 

Milling  and  other  sundries 

Labor  sundries 

5.  Dyeing 

6.  Finishing  (60  per  cent,  labor) m. 

— —   57-^ 

ioaS7 
The  goods  are  sold  at  2s.  or  48  cents  per  yard  of  54  inches,  with  the 
same  deductions  as  in  B. 
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The  manufacturer  has  calculated  here  the  supplies,  those  counted  sepa- 
rately m  A  and  B  exhibit  and  all  charges  contained  in  No.  7  in  A  and  B,  in  with 
each  separate  manufacturing  process,  /.  e,  (i)  up  to  weaving  and  (2)  the 
woven  goods,  etc. ;  likewise  the  interest  and  discount  in  with  the  general 
charges.  Let  us  see  now  how  this  compares  with  B  account.  Taking  7^ 
per  cent  off  leaves  93.80  cents,  and  if  we  allow  10^  per  cent,  profit  as  in  B, 
gives  83.85  cents.  Now,  the  wool  costs  43.60;  consequently  40.25  cents 
covers  the  manufacturers  cost  against  37.90  cents  in  statement  B  and  33 
cents  in  America.  I  have  only  introduced  this  account  C  for  corroboration 
of  B.  The  labor  cost  is  very  little  higher  than  of  the  other  English  goods; 
so  are  the  finishing  and  dyeing  expense.  The  account  of  B  I  have  examined 
personally  and  obtained  the  items  in  more  specified  form.  The  account  of 
C  was  mailed  to  me  after  I  had  left  Leeds,  and  the  close  approximation  of 
two  accounts  from  different  parties,  unknown  to  each  other  as  giving  me  the 
information,  certainly  is  very  valuable  confirmation  of  general  correctness. 
Mathematical  accuracy  can  only  be  obtained  where,  as  in  America,  one  mill 
makes  one  class  of  goods  only,  and  then  only  with  mental  reservations, 
as  (see  the  weaving  statement  in  Exhibit  A)  even  here  different  kinds  of 
goods,  though  of  the  same  class,  are  turned  out  in  the  year's  run.  But  if  we 
come  within  a  fraction  of  a  cent  for  each  manufacturing  operation  in  all-wool 
dress  goods  to  reliable  information  of  comparative  values,  we  have  covered 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry. 

To  recapitulate,  the  net  cost  of  manufacture  in  Massachusetts  and  Leeds 
would  be  as  follows : 


Leeds. 

Elements  of  cost. 

Labor. 

Incidental 
supplies. 

Total. 

Labor. 

Inddeotal 
supplies. 

Total. 

Wool  in  I  pound  of  goods,  as  described. 
Scouring, carding,  and  spinning 

C*nU, 

Ctnii. 

Cents, 

5.90 

10.47 

1.9 

9.6 

XX. 4 

Centt. 

4 
7.40 

«.50 

OnU, 

5.50 
7.40 
8 

4.80 

9.6a 

.8 

9.6 

1.X4 
.85 
x.z 

Weaving,  etc 

Dyeing.. 

Fulling,  finishing,  etc 

4 

Charges,  etc 

«3 

Totol 

109.3X 

69.90 

The  manufacturing  cost  is  33  cents  in  America,  against  38  cents  in 
England,  5  cents  less  in  America;  but  the  wool  costs  38  cents  more 
in  America,  in  part  on  account  of  the  wool  duties.  In  other  words,  if 
we  had  the  wool  at  the  same  cost  of  the  English,  we  could  produce  at  64.31 
cents  what  it  costs  in  England  69.90  cents  to  produce.  Our  wools,  of 
course,  sell  at  as  much  higher  rates  over  foreign  wools  than  the  duty  and 
charges  amount  to.  The  cheaper  the  foreign  wools  the  greater  the  dispro- 
portion between  our  price  and  the  foreign  wool  price.  The  wools  used  in 
England — cheap  colonial  clothing  wool — though  very  short,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  that  class  of  goods.     They  give  a  much  handsomer  facej^and  have 
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a  luster  and  life  which  ours  seldom  show.  Most  of  them  are  even  of  smaller 
shrinkage  than  ours  of  corresponding  nature.  *  Some  of  them,  however,  as 
the  wools  used  by  tl^e  manufacture  C,  are  absolutely  prohibited.  There  the 
wool  costs  1 1  cents  in  the  grease,  but  the  manufacturer  importing  the  wool 
has  to  pay  a  fine  at  the  custom-house  of  lo  cents,  not  alone  for  the  wool  he 
uses,  but  lo  cents  for  each  pound  of  grease  and  dirt,  which  he  has  to  imjwrt 
along  with  the  wool,  and  is  lost  in  the  scouring;  conseqMcntly  4  pounds  of 
wool,  as  in  Exhibit  C,  arc  required  to  produce  i  pound  of  cloth  4x10,  or  40 
cents  on  43.6  cents  worth  of  wool.  (A  wool  of  this  sort  would  cost  the 
American  manufacturer  fully  11^  cents  more  per  pound  of  greasy  wool,  as 
not  alone  the  duty,  but  also  the  extra  freight  and  charges,  brokerage  com- 
missions, etc.,  haVe  to  be  counted;  so  that  the  44  cents  in  the  4  pounds 
required  for  a  pound  of  cloth  would  cost  him  90  cents,  or  105  per  cent., 
more  than  the  English  manufacturer  has  to  ixiy.)  Our  custom-house  statis- 
tics only  show  the  rates  paid  on  what  is  imported,  and  never  on  what  is  ex- 
cluded by  prohibitive  duties.  The  excluded  materials  are  those  which  make 
the  success  or  failure  of  manufacturing.  The  excluded  materials,  on  the  con- 
trary, however,  always  find  a  way  into  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  goods. 

Items  2,3,  and  4  in  the  comparison  need  no  further  explanation.  Suffi- 
cient has  been  said  in  the  separate  parts.  The  dyeing  is  done  in  America  in 
most  mills  by  the  manufacturers;  in  England,  by  separate  dye-houses.  In 
America  large  quantities  of  similar  goods,  and  frequently  of  one  color,  are 
dyed  in  a  day's  work ;  in  England  large  and  small  quantities  of  dissimilar 
goods  are  sent  to  the  dye-house  from  a  large  number  of  firms.  A  large 
woolen  mill  in  Massachusetts,  dyeing  in  the  wool  only,  gave  me  as  the  daily 
average  quantity  of  indigo-blue  dyeing,  6,500  to  7,000  pounds  of  wool. 
For  this  they  employ  from  forty-five  to  fifty  men  at  ^1.15  a  day.  Taking 
fifty,  the  larger  number,  they  would  pay  ^57.50,  and  with  the  head  dyer  say, 
in  round  numbers,  $60  a  day.  These  men,  however,  do  the  scouring  like- 
wise of  the  same  quantity  of  wool.  The  dyeing  and  scouring  therefore  costs 
in  labor  only  six-sevenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  mill  is  known  for  pay- 
ing smaller  wages  than  is  general.  On  the  other  hand,  this  statement  shows 
how  much  saving  can  be  effected  when  operations  are  conducted  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  in  this  mill  and  with  no  changes  in  the  dye,  etc. 

Whatever  the  causes,  whatever  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  regard 
to  the  ultimate  result  in  the  character,  quality,  or  appearance  of  the  goods, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  so  far  as  the  cheapening  of  price  is  concerned  our 
manufacturing  system  seems  to  have  the  honors.  I  only  allude  to  this  phase 
now  inferentially.  I  reserve  to  myself  the  task,  in  summing  up  the  results 
of  my  inquiries  into  the  manufacturing  cost  and  working  methods  of  differ- 
ent nations,  to  return  to  and  more  fully  treat  this  very  important  subject  in 
the  economy  of  production.  My  present  aim  only  is  to  report  the  facts.— 
TuNSTALL,  England,  //we  5,  18S8. 

J.  SCHOENHOF, 

Consul.  _ 

♦Sec  my  report  in  Consular  Rrports  No.  <>o,  October,  1886. 
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At  a  time  when  measures  are  being  discussed  for  putting  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  Russian  wheat  and  other  grain  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  how 
large  the  interests  are  which  are  involved. 

Owing  to  a  good  harvest  and  the  completion  of  many  important  lines  of 
Russian  railroad  the  export  from  the  Russian  Empire  for  the  year  1887  shows 
considerable  increase.  The  principal  part  of  the  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  is  set  down  to  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  advance  of  import 
duties.     Of  Russian  grain  Germany  imported : 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1887 

Tons. 
250,986.4 
141,687.7 

Tons. 
416,164.1 
827,961. 5 

Tons. 
75.932-5 
44,661.7 

Tons. 
40,258.6 

1886 

Increase  in  1887....^., .....,...x.. .....4.. ................ ...... 

109,293.7 

88,303.6 

31 » 320. 8 

80,885.8 

NoTB. — A  ton,  as  above  used,  equals  2,204.62  pounds. 

The  total  export  from  Russia,  according  to  Russian  figures,  was: 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

l8ft7 

Pood. 
130,619 
86,656 

Pood. 
77.553 
65,656 

Pood. 
58.541 
41,258 

Pood. 
61,016 

1886.  

34,151 

Increase  in  1887. .................. T.....irt-t,-.— t 

43,963 

",530 

'7,283 

26,365 

NoTB.  —  A  pood  equak  36.1139  pounds. 

Reduced  to  percentages,  11.73  P^^  cent,  of  the  wheat,  32.76  per  cent,  of 
the  rye,  7.92  per  cent,  of  the  barley,  and  12.12  per  cent,  of  the  oats  exported 
from  Russia  were  imported  into  Germany.  Looked  at  as  percentages  they 
all,  with  the  exception  of  rye,  seem  very  small.  A  flooding  of  Germany 
with  Russian  grain  is  hardly  probable,  the  more  so  when  we  think  of  last 
year's  increase  of  duties.  Grain  centers  are  taking  alarm  at  the  threat  to 
put  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  on  all  Russian  grain  imports. 

During  1887  Mannheim  imported: 


Cereals. 

Quantities. 

Duties. 

Wheat                 

Kilograms. 

'78,559, '96 
24,219,653 

146,679,905 
11,064,213 
»5, 557, 750 

Marks. 
5, 356,77*;.  85 

Rvc...    .             - ' 

726,589.55 
2,200,198.55 

Barley 

Oatji..             

M^i»r,                          ,. 

1 55, 577. 50 
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Mffvement  of  grain  by  river  and  rail  in  Mannheim  for  five  years  ending  December  ji,  iSSj, 


Year. 


By  boat. 


Came. 


Went. 


Byt 


Went. 


TpteL 


s  Wheat. 
1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

Rye. 
1887 

i886 

x88s 

1884 

1883 

Barley. 

1887 :... 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

Oats. 
1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

Maiae. 
1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

X883 


2»a70,437 
a,x58,x58 

«, 787, 573 
a,779»»S3 
a.a53»94a 


095,009 

x88,730 

230,550 

88,233 

74,8xx 


75,397 
5t,286 
29,104 
»4,643 
",333 


158,329 
28,2x2 
39,389 

X8,228 

3,034 


268, 83X 
220,029 

195,49a 

X20,502 

115,679 


4»4 

2,467 

9,884 

12,730 

ao,999 


28.540 
40,920 
69,040 
iix,54o 
52,200 


1,921,050 
1,808,980 
«, 864,140 
9,724,290 
1,906,990 


3,728 
6,oxx 
642 
x,x58 
3,349 


3,3^ 
2,830 
4,280 
4,620 
1,920 


922, x8o 
119,050 
128,450 
84.080 

57,x6o 


4«,440 
27,621 
22,132 
96,376 
71,269 


43,»3o 
55,390 
44,990 
46,480 
88,580 


73,660 
95,900 
99,800 
16,780 
12,040 


x,iio 

98,425 

a,  155 

700 

5,039 


24,070 
37,560 
36,600 
23,780 
41,960 


121,830 
9,«99 
24,550 

22,050 

20,790 


5,080 
6,581 
x,4o5 
1,287 
394 


4,9«^44X 
4,0101,895 
3»73*\^37 
5,627.643 
4»«34,o6i 


594,960 

316,621 

353,9" 

178,091 

«37»«40 


•33»6»7 
«59»367 
125,396 

«04,«79 
483.  «X5 


305,339 
X03.487 
9»»694 
64.758 
70,753 


973,901 
296,610 
X96»897 

191,7% 

1x6,073 


The  above  figures  are  so  many  meter  centners,  or  220  pounds. — Mann- 
heim, May  2jy  1888. 

J.  C.  MONAGHAN, 

Consul. 
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The  Egyptian  petroleum  explorations  on  the  Reji  Sea  coast  were  some 
time  ago  suspended.  The  Government  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^750,000 
in  these  explorations,  and  has  nothing  to  show  in  return  for  this  very  consid- 
erable outlay  except  worn  machinery  and  a  few  empty  holes  in  the  rock  at 
Zeite  and  Djemseh.  The  first  effort  to  find  petroleum  was  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  1885  by  boring  on  a  small  scale  at  Zeite.  A  little  oil  was  then  found, 
but  that  has  been  the  last  as  well  as  the  first.  In  the  spring  of  1886  a  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  region  about  Zeite  and  Djemseh  and  back  from  the 
coast  was  ordered.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  denominate  tliis  survey 
a  petroleum  search,  but  a  fatal  error  was  to  intrust  such  search  to  a  man  who 
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knew  nothing  about  searching  for  petroleum.  He  had  no  fanliliarity  with 
I)etroleuin  regions,  but  his  report  convinced  the  uninitiated  Egyptian  officials 
that  the  whole  earth  thereabouts,  including  the  long  mountain  line  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  valley,  contained  inexhaustible  stores  of  petroleum. 
It  was  found  in  even  the  paving  rock  of  Cairo,  taken  from  the  hills  over- 
hanging the  city.  The  imaginative  explorer  found  the  smell  of  oil  everjrwhere, 
and  the  wildest  desire  possessed  the  Egyptian  official  mind  to  profit  at  the 
earliest  day  from  the  vast  store  of  wealth  with  which  a  wide  region  of  Egypt 
wassaturated.  Expert  borers  were  employed  and  great  quantities  of  machinery 
were  purchased,  and  under  a  great  strain  the  works  were  erected  and  the 
boring  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1886.  Watching  closely  the  progress 
of  investigation  and  operation,  I  was  never  led  to  believe  there  would  be 
any  outcome  from  Egyptian  petroleum  works,  and  I  so  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  giving  in  detail,  however,  all  movements  and  developments 
in  the  process  of  exploration,  discovery,  and  operation.  As  already  stated, 
the  Egyptian  petroleum  explorations  and  works  are  at  an  end,  because  no 
oil  could  be  found  to  keep  them  going.  Expensive  machinery  now  lies  idle  in 
the  humid  air  of  the  Red  Sea  coast,  where  in  disuse  it  will  soon  become 
worthless.  It  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  — Cairo,  Egypt,  May  2p, 
1888. 

JOHN  CARDWELL, 
Agent  and  Consul- General. 


EMIGRATION    FROM    NORWAY   IN   1887. 


The  Norwegian  statistical  bureau  has  published  official  statistics  of  the 
aggregate  emigration  from  this  country  in  1887,  from  which  I  copy  the  fol- 
lowing details: 

Sex  of  the  emigrants. 


Where  from. 


Men. 


Women. 


;rotai. 


From  Norway  rural  districts 

From  Norway  towns 

Total  from  Norway  in  1887, 

Whole  number  from  Norway  in— 
jgg^^ ^^ ^^ 

xSSs...............^ .» ».. 

1884. , 

1883....... « 

i88a 

x88x 


7.880 
4,834 


ia,7X4 


8,6x1 
7,873 
«,044 
".358 
x6.53« 
14,9x0 


4>S55 
3.47a 


8,037 


6,547 
6,709 
6,733 
9,809 
X3,a66 
zx,o66 


".435 
8,306 


X5,X58 
13.98* 
»4.776 
33,167 
38,8q( 
«5,97« 
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^^rs  of  the  emigrants. 


Where  from. 


From  Norway  rural  districts 

From  Norway  towns 

Total  from  Norway  in  1887 . 

Whole  number  fttjm  Norway  in  — 

1S86 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

i83i 


Under  1^. 

>5-30- 

30-65. 

Over  65. 

9,038 

7,880 

a,  414 

100 

x,595 

4,440 

2,206 

59 

3*633 

12,320 

4,620 

"59 

3»«o7 

8.462 

3,434 

m6 

3,477 

7,296. 

3,069 

"7 

3,618 

7.736 

3.282 

«33 

5,798 

11,019 

5,169 

176 

7,18a 

M.34« 

7.070 

20a 

6,637 

12,716 

6,41a 

aoi 

UaknovB. 


Nationality  of  emigrants  from  Norway. 


Year. 


Norwegian. 

Swedes. 

Othcn. 

20,741 

4.845 

136 

15,158 

2,103 

63 

'3,981 

1,2x5 

3» 

14,776 

x,356 

53 

22,167 

2,126 

«54 

28,804 

3.9'o 

176 

25,976 

2,647 

96 

1887. 
1886. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883 
1882, 
I86I. 


»5,722 

«7,3»4 
t5.2»7 
16,185 
34,447 
32,891 
»8.7»9 


Emigration  from  different  Norwegian  ports  from  188 r  to  1887. 


Port. 


1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

15,944 

18,452 

14,275 

9.439 

8.560 

9,416 

1,182 

1,711 

1,360 

1,101 

x,oo6 

1,701 

1,901 

2,229 

»,75i 

1,204 

x,5" 

1,656 

2,940 

3.017  ^ 

'       2,488 

1,828 

»,77o 

x,8i6 

5.968 

6,652 

4,081 

2,244 

",903 

2,083 

785 

830 

492 

379 

476 

652 

1887. 


Christiania .... 
Chris  tiansand, 

Stavangcr 

Bergen 

Dronthcim  .... 
Other  ports.... 


X4.«29 
2,933 
2,«47 
1,725 
3.375 
«.4X3 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  emigrants  in- 
creased considerably  in  1887,  especially  male  emigrants,  the  nimfiber  being 
12,714,  against  8,611  in  1886.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  their  strongest 
period  of  life,  viz,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  also  shows  a  large  increase, 
being  1 2,320,  against  8,462  in  1886.  It  is  noticeable  that  Swedish  emigrants 
arc  shipping  in  increasing  numbers  from  Norwegian  ports,  the  number  being 
4,845  in  1887,  against  2,103  in  1886. 

The  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  up  to  this  date  been  exceed- 
ingly large,  and  will  show  a  much  higher  figure  than  in  1887.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  Sweden,  the  country  is  incessantly  drained  of  workmen  in  all  branches 
of  industry,  and  in  the  rural  districts  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
find  cheap  and  efficient  hands. — Christiania,  May  jo,  1888. 

GERHARD  GADE, 

Consul 
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I  transmit  herewith  a  translated  copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  a  committee 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  ptominent  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  others  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  places  in  this  country,  and 
which  said  committee  has  formed  an  association  named  "The  Foreign 
Country**  (Het  Buitenland). 

What  caused  the  action  of  the  organizers  of  this  association,  its  aihis  and 
purposes,  and  what  is  desired  and  expected  to  be  achieved  by  and  from  the 
establishment  and  of  the  institution,  is  all  clearly  set  forth  in  the  inclosure 
herewith,  wherefore  I  dispense  with  explaining  or  describing  it  in  this  dis- 
patch. 

The  high  character  and  great  influence  of  the  parties  who  initiate  and 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  movement  give  great  promise  that  the  association 
will  receive  a  goodly  amount  of  general  support,  and  that  it  will  be  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  prove  successful  and  a  benefit  to  the  country. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  inclosed  circular,  as  they 
relate  to  a  matter  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  only  novel  and  interesting, 
but  which  may,  perhaps,  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  of  some  importance, 
inasmuch  as  following  the  example  by  the  formation  of  similar  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  may  be  found  to  be  paramountly  desirable  and 
recommendable,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  superfluous  that  I  remark  or  sug- 
gest that  the  information  conveyed  by  the  above  and  in  the  accompanying 
circular  be  in  some  form  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  own  public.  — Amster- 
dam, June  7,  j888. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

ConsuL 


Amsterdam,  \ 

'  "    ,2888. 


Rotterdam,  /  '^^''•^'» 

Gentlemen  :  Every  day  the  necessity  becomes  more  apparent  for  our  country  to  make 
earnest  endeavors  towards  sustaining  or  renewing  the  struggle  against  the  keen  competition, 
fkom  abroad  in  commercial  matters  in  all  those  countries  which  are  likely  to  be  closed  to  us  in 
a  short  time ;  and  above  all  towards  an  extension  of  our  traffic  to  those  great  emporiums  of 
commerce  in  India,  China,  and  other  extra  European  countries  where  Dutch  commerce  and 
industry  were  scarcely  represented  till  now.  Where  our  neighbors  seek  and  find  fresh  fields 
of  action  we  can  not  remain  behind  if  we  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  gradually  shut  out 
from  international  traffic  altogether. 

There  is  ample  proof  that  the  productions  of  our  home  industry  are  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  other  countries,  and  that  to  be  assured  of  a  ready  sale  they  require  only  to  be  made  known 
in  a  judicious  manner. 

The  transatlantic  trade  of  the  Netherlands  remains  limited  chiefly  to  our  own  colonies, 
and  is  growing  into  rather  a  transit  than  an  import  and  export  trade,  which  is  of  little  advan- 
tage to  otir  national  industry.  * 

This  one-sidedness  of  our  commercial  traffic  against  the  increasing  extension  of  the  same 
in  England  and  Germany  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  both  these  countries  possess  in  the 
principal    markets  of  the  world  commercial   establishments  entertaining  direct  intercourse 
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with  Ihe  mother  country.  By  this  means  trade  and  navigation  with  the  English  and  Germans 
are  constantly  stimulated  and  their  industry  kept  informed  by  countrymen  abootthe  wants  and 
requirements  of  other  nations,  and  obtains  fresh  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  its  prodactioiis. 

Dutch  commercial  houses  abroad  are  few  in  number,  and  though  many  young  Dntdimen 
are  willing  to  establish  themselves  abroad,  they  miss  the  opportunity  to  obtain  there  in  a  sob- 
altcm  position  at  first  the  necessary  experience,  because  they  do  not  find  everywhere,  like  the 
Englishman  and  German,  commercial  houses  where  they  are  sure  to  find  employment. 

We  therefore  deem  it  highly  desirable  for  the  trade  and  industry  of  our  country  that  young 
Dutchmen  should  go  abroad  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  hitherto,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
augmenting  their  knowledge  of  commercial  and  industrial  matters,  but  also  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  transacting  business  in  various  places,  with  the  customers  in  the  East,  with 
the  bazars;  in  short,  to  feel  themselves  at  home  in  foreign  parts,  not  only  in  business  but  also 
in  ordinary  life,  so  that  in  a  few  years  hence  the  possibility  is  opened  and  even  the  way 
cleared  for  them  to  establish  Dutch  commercial  houses  in  the  principal  international  markets, 
where  there  are  none  now.  Once  in  possession  of  the  necessary  capacities,  tc^ether  with  pro- 
fessional and  local  knowledge,  finding  an  opportunity  of  establishing  business  on  their  own 
account,  or  being  taken  into  partnership  by  existing  firms,  the  prosperity  of  Dutch  commerce 
will  be  greatly  promoted. 

To  that  eflfed  the  undersigned  have  created  an  association — "  The  Foreign  Country  "  (Het 
Bintenland) — which  has  obtained  the  royal  sanction  to  its  articles  of  agreement  and  which 
intends  to  procure  through  personal  influence  of  the  members  and  by  the  influence  of  our  consols 
appointments  with  commercial  counting-houses  in  transatlantic  places  for  such  young  men  as 
it  shall  recommend. 

In  the  beginning  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  support  these  young  men  financially : 

1 .  By  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  part  of  their  traveling  expenses. 

2.  By  allowing  them  a  subsidy  for  a  moderate  time  to  enable  them  to  live  in  their  new 
home  if  the  salary  should  at  6rst  be  insufficient  to  subsist  upon ;  or,  in  case  they  have  to  begin 
as  volunteers,  till  their  ability  has  been  proved  and  is  paid  accordingly. 

'As  a  rule  this  financial  support  would  be  given  on  condition  that  those  young  men  morally 
obligate  themselves  to  return  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  advanced  money  to  the  association  as 
>  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  without  any  serious  difficulty.    Any  money  so  returned 
will  be  used  in  behalf  of  other  young  men  in  like  circimistances. 

The  necessity  of  financial  support  will  be  felt  chiefly  at  first,  for  as  soon  as  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  association  will  have  become  a  valued  passport,  it  may  be  expected  that  rather 
well-to-do  people  will  apply. 

*  Knowledge  of  business,  of  commodities,  and  of  men,  can  not  be  got  at  school  nor  exclu- 
sively behind  the  desk ;  by  personal  experience  only  is  to  be  obtained  that  practical  skill,  the 
art  of  availing  one's  self  of  circim[istances,  and  that  promptitude  in  making  a  decision  which  a 
business  man  must  possess  to  succeed ;  and  it  is  consequently  for  the  benefit  of  Dutch  trade  and 
industry  that  the  public  is  asked  to  support  our  endeavors. 

To  attain  this  end  ample  means  are  necessary,  and  the  marmer  in  which  we  hope  to 
obtain  them  is  laid  down  in  the  articles  of  the  association,  of  which  we  aimex  a  copy. 

Immediately  after  receipt  of  the  answers  to  this  circular  we  will  arrange  a  meeting  for  the 
election  of  the  board. 

We  hope  you  will  kindly  give  us  your  support  by  joining  the  association,  Bod  remain 
truly, 

THE  PROVISIONAL  COMMITTEE. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  imports  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  respectively,  to  t^le  total  imports  in  the  following  groups  of  countries  in  1875-77  and 
z8S4-'85  compared: 


A.  —Germany. 

B.  — France. 

C— United  Stales. 

Countries. 

Average  of 
1875-77. 

Average  of 
1884-^85. 

Average  of 
1875-77. 

X'^^s!' 

Average  of 
i875-''77. 

Average  of 
z884-^85. 

F!Mroi>«in  countries 

7 

'7 

X 

zz 

Z2 

»9 
za 

zo 
X4 
zz 

5 
z 
6 

z 
7 
9 

6    - 

Egypt — ...~ 

American  countries.  United 
States,  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, Uruguay,  and  Chili. 

China 

z 
7 

4 
9 
8.3 

Japan - «• 

4 
0.2 

7 
0.5 

10 
z.z 

5 
z.a 

*The  amounts  of  the  imports  in  C  varies  slightly  from  what  is  stated  in  A  and  B,  owing  to  one  or  two 
•light  variatiops  in  the  British  possessions  included. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 


I  transmit  herewith  the  "Annual  Return  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan  for  the  year  1887,"  published  by  the  Japanese  bureau  of 
customs.  From  this  voluminous  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the 
commodities  exported  from  Japan  for  the  year  named  amounted,  in  Japanese 
silver,  to  52,409,223,  and  the  imports  to  51,699,769  yen,  which  is  a  total 
foreign  trade  of  104,108,792  yen,  and  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
709,453  yen.  In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to  the  note  on  page  i  of 
the  inclosed  report,  in  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  values 
expressed  in  gold  into  silver  yen.  The  figures,  as  above  given,  for  1887 
show  an  increase  of  exports  over  1886  of  3,538,752  yen,  and  an  increased 
import  of  14,401,026  yen,  which  is  an  increased  foreign  trade  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  17,939,778  yen. 

TabU  of  exports  from  Japan  to  some  of  the  principal  commercial  countries. 


Country. 

z886. 

Z887. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

United  States 

Yen. 

Z9, 988, 2x6 

9,632,902 

9i  594, 907 

4,195,355 

864,458 

829,316* 

649,143 

469,914 

Yen. 

21,529,266 

9,528,396 

zo,970,o43 

3,478,729 

921,723 

551,908 

453,47a 

535,082 

714,174 

Yen. 
»,  541,050 

Yen. 

France 

«o4,5o6 

China 

x,37S,z36 
57,265 

Great  Britain 

7x0,626 

Germany ; 

Coiea 

East  Indies  and  Siam 

Z95,67z 

Australia „ 

9S,i68 

Canada  and  British  America 
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The  foregoing  tabic,  compiled  from  the  report,  shows  the  value  of  the 
exports  from  Japan  to  some  of  the  principal  commercial  countries.  The 
values  in  this  table,  as  well  as  all  vdues  in  this  dispatch,  are  expressed  in 
Japanese  silver  yen,  the  value  of  which  is  75.3  in  United  States  money:  * 

Table  of  imports  Into  Japan  from  some  of  the  principal  commercial  countries. 


Country. 

1886. 

1887. 

Increase,    j  Decrease. 

Great  Britain 

Yen, 
12,703,248 
7,123,851 
3,56i,3»9 
3,358,986 
», 330,913 
2,313,659 
563,447 
80,465 

Yen, 

>8,970,544 
7,985,820 
5,291,614 
3,283,096 

2,313,345 

4,010,915 

1,010,374 

32,265 

1        .. 
\en.               ten. 

Ch!n?^ 

861,969    

1,730,295  ' " ". 

Ka»t  Indte*  «nd  Si;*m ...     ....... 

United  States 

France 

Germany ..   .. 

1,697,256   « 

446,927    

48,200   „ «„. 

Corea 

Australia 

Table  showing  total  trade  of  Japan  [exports  and  .imports  combined^  with  some  of  tht  princi- 
pal commercial  countries. 


Country. 

x886. 

1887. 

Inoeue. 

United  States 

Yen. 
23,347,202 
10,963,815 
16,718,758 
16,898,603 
3,>78,xi7 
1,392,763 
4,210,46a 

550,379 

Yen. 
24,812,362 
11,841,741 
18,955,863 

22,449,273 

4.932,638 

1,562,281 

5,745,086 

567.347 

Yen. 

1,465, !«• 

877,9^ 

2,237,105 

5,550,^ 

1,754, 5»« 

169,518 

1.534,^ 

16,966 

France * 

China 

Great  Britain 

Germany......... 

JF^MJt  Indie*  and  Siam  .„,..., .^,.^,-,..,.^, ^.,-, .„,-., ^., ,.^-^ ,,^,- 

Australia 

The  following  list  shows  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Japan  for 
the  year  1887.     In  the  list  the  figures  are  given  in  round  numbers: 


Yen. 

Cafnphor 1,130,000 

Ginseng 819,000 

Sulphur 136,000 

Cuttle-fish 1,051,000 

Beche  dc  mer 250,600 

Kauten 337,ooo 

Mushrooms 442,000 

Rice 2,255,000 

Sea-weed 594, 000 

Shell-fish 410,000 

Shrimps 156,000 

Wheat 122,000 

Antimony 163,000 

Copper '2,031,000 

Rags.. 253,000 

Vegetable  wax 326,000 

Raw  silk 19,280,000 

Noshi  silk .' 1,264,000 

Tama  silk 1x2,000 


Waste  silk 807,000 

Cocoons 262,000 

Floss  silk..... 158,000 

Hides  and  skins  (undressed) i5i,°<^ 

Green  and  black  tea „  7,349,000 

Tea  dust „..     156,000 

Cotton  piece  goods. ..^ 169,000 

Silk  piece  goods »35,tw> 

Silk  handkerchiefs 1,146,000 

Coal  (including  that  for  ships'  use).. 2,337,804 

Timber,  wood,  and  planks.. 1^,000 

Fans „ 208,000 

Matches 94i,ooc> 

Screens 276,000 

Straw  plaits  and  straw  ware« 362,000 

Bamboo  ware _...     212,000 

Broore  ware ..» t28,oao 


Lacquered  ware« m^.. 

Porcdain  and  earthen  ware... 


630,000 
.  x,3"»«* 


*The  Japanese  silver  yen  was  valued  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  at  78.4  ccsB  os 
January  i,  1887,  and  at  75.5  cents  on  January  x,  1888. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  into  Japan  for 
the  year  1887  • 


Yen. 

Clocks '73,000 

Spfaming  machinery 125,000 

Steam  engines  and  boilers ^ 139,000 

Watches 368,000 

Flour 96,000 

Books 206,000 

Printing-paper 115,000 

Hais,  caps,  etc ^ 251,000 

Gunpowder 263,000 

Aniline  dyes 266,000 

Extract  of  logwood 132,000 

Window-glass -. xi6,ooo 

Beans,  pease,  and  pulse 425,000 

Rice 129,000 

Hides  (buffalo  and  cow) 392,000 

Kerosene  oil z,88z,ooo 

Sole-leather , 260,000 

Other  kinds  ot  leather 53»,ooo 

Pig-iron / xi8,ooo 

Bar  and  rod  iron 447|OOo 

Iron  rails 653,000 

Plate  and  sheet  iron 2x8,000 

Iron  nails^ 393,ooo 

Iron  pipes  and  tubes 334,ooo 

Sled w...  X43,ooo 

Lead 108,000 

Tea  lead 136,000 

Zinc K 138,000 

Brown  sugar 3,4x8,000 


Yen. 

While  sugar 3,296,000 

Raw  cotton 7ix,ooo 

Cotton  on  the  seeds „      202,000 

Cotton  yams 8,235,000 

Ctyntzes,  or  primed  cotton 3x8,000 

Cotton  driUs 132,000 

Cotton  satins 198,000 

Cotton  velvet 324,000 

Gray  shirtings 1,169,000 

White  shirtings 266,000 

Dyed  shirtings x55,ooo 

T-cloths x9t,ooo 

Turkcy-rcds 358,000 

Wool 189,000 

Woolen  yam 255,000 

Blankets 581,000 

Italian  cloths ' ^      921,600 

Flaimels 323,000 

Mousseline  de  laine x,x26,ooo 

Woolen  cloths x, 402,000 

Woolen  cloths  (in  part  wool) 501,000 

Satin,  silk,  and  cotton  mixtures 437,ooo 

Canvas 193,000 

Cotton  handkerchiefs 151,000 

Beer  and  ale 368,000 

Wine 114,000 

Oil-cake « 229,000 

Portland  cement 109,000 

Locomotive  engines ■,       79,000 


The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1887  were  as  follows: 


Yen. 

Camphor 387,000 

Sulphur 112,000 

Rice 98,000 

Rags 253,000 

Raw  silk ». 11,165,000 

Cocoons 138,000 

Floss  silk 68,000 

Green  and  black  tea 6,772,000 

Teadust 134,000 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1887  were  as 
follows : 


Yen. 

Silk  handkerchiefs 816,000 

Fans 97,000 

Screens 46,000 

Straw  plaits 320,000 

Bamboo  ware 102,000 

Bronze  ware 4^,000 

Lacquered  ware 64,000 

Porcelain  ware 295,000 


Yen. 

Beer,  ale,  and  wine 39«ooo 

Iron  and  iron  manufactures 27,000 

Mercuiy 23,000 

Pumps 25,000 

Engines  and  boilers 20,000 

Machinery    (including   mining,    printing, 

paper-making,  sewing,  spinning,  etc.)  ...  60,000 

Provisions 75,ooo 


Yen. 

Qocks 160,000 

Watches 27,000 

Flour 94,000 

Books 114,000 

Sole-leather 1x3,000 

Other  leather 79,ooo 

Condensed  milk 55,ooo 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco 70,000 

By  comparing  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  with  those  of  the  table 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1886  it  will  be  found  that  the  following 
articles  show  an  increased  value  in  import  for  1887  over  1886: 

Yen.  Yen. 

Leather 79,ooo  Watches ~ .9»5ox 

Qocks 79,388  Iron  and  hron  inanu£<ictures xi,ooo 

Books 61,335  Provisions^ y^^...  14,000 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes 41,000  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Many  other  articles  imported  into  Japan  from  the  United  States  show 
increases  by  smaller  amomits;  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  staple  articles 
from  the  United  States  have  either  increased  or  held  their  own.  The  de- 
crease, however,  on  kerosene  alone  (our  principal  export  to  Japan)  was 
487,000  yen ;  lead-pencils  fell  oflf  26,000  yen,  and  flour  2,000  yen.  This 
gross  falling  off  of  more  than  500^000  yen  was  made  up  to  the  extent  of 
440,000  yen  by  the  increase  in  other  commodities  mentioned  above,  thus 
leaving  a  net  decrease  in  Japan's  imports  for  the  year  1887,  ^  compared 
with  1886,  of  75,000  yen,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  foregoing  tables. 

As  much  has  been  recently  said  of  the  growth  of  German  trade  with  Japan 
it  is  interesting  to  ascertain  in  what  articles  the  increase  of  more  than  1,500,- 
000  yen  of  imports  from  Germany  during  1887  occurred.  The  principal 
itenis,  in  round  numbers,  are  as  follows  : 

Yen.  Yen. 

Gunpowder 138,000  Woolen  yarn, from  32,000  to» 1x9,000 

Aniline  dyes » »    49»ooo  Italian  cloths,  from  x6,oooto „    5x»o(» 

Machinery, and  parts  of. 113,000  Woolen  cloths, from  ao6,ooo  to... -. 448,000 

Arms  and  munitions  of  war z59»<»o  Part  woolen  cloths,  from  9,000  to 68,000 

Printing-paper ^ 33*o<>>  Satin,8ilk,and  cotton  mixtures,  from  67,000  to  306,000 

Other  paper 30,000  Chinttes,from  13,000  to 3o><»o 

Beer  and  ale  (1886) 93»ooo  Zinc  from,  ax, 000  to........ 46,000 

Beer  and  ale  (1887) ^ 348,000  Iron  rails,  from  165,000  to 3x1,000 

Wine,  liquors,  etc.,  increased  from  17,000  to.    38,000  Iron  nails,  from  128,000  to xji^ooo 

Precious  stones  and  jewelry,  from  666  to xo,ooo  Leather,  from  xo,ooo  to 34»<»o 

Portland  cement,  from  xo,ooo  to 37,000 

In  fact,  nearly  every  article  imported  from  Germany  has  been  imported 
in  1887  to  a  larger  extent  than  heretofore.  Some  of  the  articles  imported 
from  Great  Britain  in  greater  quantities  in  1887  than  in  1886  are  given 
below : 

Yen.  Yen. 

Arms  and  munitions  of  war;  increase.. 330,000  Cotton  yarn,from  3,xx6,ooo  to 3>9S6«ooo 

Gray  shirtings,  from  848,000  to x,xoo,ooo  Chintzes  or  printed  goods,  from  133,000  to..  260,000 

White  shirtings,  from  xx5,ooo  to 258,000  Cotton  drilb, from  74,000  to 127,000 

Spinning  machinery,  from  3,000  to .~.~ xi6,ooo  Cotton  satins, from  47,00010 193,000 

Steam-engines  and  boilers, from  5x, 000 to..  xx3,ooo  T-cloths,  from  1x4,000 to x85,ooo 

Hats,  caps,  etc.,  from  xx3,ooo  to 225,000  Turkey  reds,  from  378,000  to „  345>«oo 

Paper  of  all  kinds,  from  X  16,000  to....... x6o,ooo  Woolen  yams,  from  27,000  to xo9,ooo 

Medicines  and  chemicals, from  498,000  to.  8x9,000  Blankets,  from  343,000  to 557,ooo 

Glass,  all  kinds,  from  28/x)o  to 83,000  Italian  cloths,  from  834,000  to 870,000 

Iron  rails, from  277,000  to... 341*000  Woolen  cloths,  from  378,000  to „  893*000 

Bar  and  rod  iron,from  338,000  to..... 408,000  Cloths  part  wool, from  187,000  to 437,000 

Plate  and  sheet-iron, from  170,000  to 200,000  Canvas,  from  67,000  to 197,000 

Iron  pipes,  from  32,000  to 329,000  Handkerchiefs,  from  39,000  to 109,000 

Lead,  from  130,000  to *228,ooo 

An  increase  of  exports  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  from  19,988,216 
yen  in  1886  to  21,529,266  in  1887,  a  gain  of  1,541,050  yen,  and  a  de- 
crease of  United  States  exports  to  Japan  for  the  corresponding  period  from 
3^358,986  yen  in  1886  to  3,283,096  in  1887,  a  loss  of  75,090  yen,  took  place. 
This  falling  off  in  United  States  exports  to  Japan,  which  is  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  volume  of  our  trade,  is  accounted  for  almost  solely 
by  the  decline  in  the  export  of  the  one  item  of  kerosene  oil  for  1887.  I^ 
nearly  all  other  exports  to  Japan  from  the  United  States  in  1887  the  in- 
crease in  value  l^s  been  considerable,  being  in  all  oyer  400,000  ven.  while 
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the  decrease  in  kerosene  alone,  as  already  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  analysis 
of  Japan's  customs  returns  has  been  487,000.  Leading  American  merchants 
resident  in  this  Empire  account  for  the  exceptionally  large  export  of  kero- 
sene in  1886  on  the  ground  that  the  international  treaty  conference  for  the 
revision  of  the  Japanese  treaties  was  then  in  session  at  Tokio,  and  the  com- 
mon report,  amounting  to  an  open  secret  in  mercantile  circles,  having  gained 
currency  that  a  higher  import  duty  than  that  at  present  imposed  on  kerosene 
would  be  provided  for  in  the  new  treaties,  it  natundly  followed  that  extra- 
ordinarily increased  shipments  of  this  product  from  the  United  States  to 
this  market  were  the  results.  This  movement  was  of  course  intended  to  meet 
the  anticipated  increase  of  duty  from  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  such  higher 
rate  as  might  be  agreed  upon  by  the  treaty  conference.  With  full  stocks  in 
store  of  that  article,  which  has  become  a  necessity  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  other 
Eastern  countries,  and  having  paid  the  lower  duty,  the  importers  would  have 
reaped  the  profits  of  the  enhanced  price  of  kerosene  expected  to  follow  the 
higher  tariff  rate.  The  treaty  conference  having  adjourned  without  revising 
the  tariff  rates,  left  the  dealers  in  kerosene  with  an  oversupply  on  hand, 
which  has  necessarily  reduced  the  imports  of  that  commodity  during  1887. 
This  decreased  import  into  Japan  of  kerosene  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  abnormal  and  not  as  indicating  a  decreased  demand  and  consumption  of 
that  product  from  that  of  previous  years.  When  it  is  considered  that  nearly 
all  other  articles  of  commerce  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  increased, 
as  shown  above,  there  is  no  especial  cause  for  dissatisfaction  or  regret  at  the 
condition  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Japan  in  1887  as  compared 
with  1886. 

The  increase  of  exports  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  of  more  than 
11,500,000  during  the  last  commercial  year  is  practical  proof  (there  being 
no  sentiment  in  trade)  that  the  United  States  continues  to  find  in  Japan  a 
better  and  cheaper  market  than  elsewhere  in  which  to  purchase  the  special 
commodities  represented  by  these  2I,ooq,ooo  yens*  worth  of  supplies  re- 
quired for  the  American  home  demand. 

There  is  a  positive  annual  demand  in  the  United  States  for  over  7,000,000 
yens  worth  of  the  quality  of  teas  imported  by  our  peopl«  from  Japan,  and 
the  Japan  supply  so  far  fully  meets  this  demand,  and  on  such  terms  as  accom- 
modate the  consumer  and  makes  profitable  the  middle  agency  of  the  mer- 
chants who  direct  its  import  and  transit  across  the  sea.  Otherwise  China, 
India,  and  other  lesser  tea-producing  lands  would  monopolize  the  American 
tea  trade,  now  largely  supplied  by  Japan.  Also  with  raw  silk  ;  the  invest- 
ment of  over  |i  1,000,000  annually  in  this  commodity  by  the  American 
people,  and  that,  too,  admitted  duty  free  into  American  ports,  has  created 
a  great  American  industry  of  comparatively  recent  growth  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  silk,  which  manufacture  yields  largely  remunerative  profits  to  the 
investors,  gives  occupation  to  laborers,  and  cheapens  silk  to  the  already 
great  and  increasing  demand  at  home.  The  balance  of  trade,  it  is  true, 
as  interpreted  by  the  mere  figures  of  the  customs  returns,  is  technically  in 
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favor,  of  Japan  annually  by  18,000,000  yen;  but  the  products  which  she 
sells  to  the  United  States  are  now  necessities  to  our  American  home  market, 
and  these  millions  are  in  fact  reproduced  annually  by  interests  and  profits 
on  the  original  principal,  just  as  certainly  as  are  the  profitable  returns 
realized  by  the  direct  exports  of  our  own  productions  in  Japan. 

As  has  been  already  observed  from  the  foregoing  tabular  statements, ^he 
four  leading  constituents  of  the  American  export  trade  to  Japan  are  kerosene 
(over  one-half  of  the  whole  export  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  in  1887), 
books,  clocks,  and  flour. 

In  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  iron-manufactured  products  Great 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  and  India  have  heretofore  monopolized  the  trade 
almost  exclusively.  The  class  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  especially 
cotton  goods,  demanded  (and  the  only  kind  demanded)  by  the  Japanese 
people  are  not  as  yet  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  specific 
requirement  and  demands  a  specific  supply  by  the  manufacturer.  The  class 
of  cotton  goods  I  refer  to  is  the  lightest  of  cotton  piece  goods,  40  yards  to 
the  piece,  and  which  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries  and  India 
now  furnish  to  this  market  weighing  9,  8,  7,  and  even  less  poimds  to  the 
piece.  The  lightest  American  cotton  piece  goods  in  commerce,  I  believe, 
weighs  14  pounds  to  the  piece,  and  I  believe  that  even  this  is  exceptionally 
light  for  American  cottons.  The  character  and  textures  of  the  native 
Japanese  costume,  it  is  alleged,  for  the  lining  of  which  the  light  cottons  are 
used,  creates  a  demand  for  this*  light  and  correspondingly  cheap  cotton 
goods.  That  our  American  mills  and  manufacturing  capital  will  ever  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  Japanese  markets  with  a  class  of  cheap  light  cottons 
against  European  and  India  competition  will  depend  no  doubt  on  two  con- 
siderations and  conditions  :  First,  whether  the  present  high  American  tariff 
rates  are  to  be  maintained,  and,  second,  whether  the  home  demand  for  the 
higher  priced  products  of  American  manufacturers  will  be  a  supported  and 
continuing  demand  by  our  sixty  millions  of  people  ?  If  the  tariff  is  main- 
tained as  now,  higher  prices  will  be  demanded  and  received  for  the  same 
fabrics  at  home  than  can  be  realized  in  any  other  country,  and  especially  so 
long  as  no  surplus  or  overproduction  gluts  the  home  market.  To  prevent 
such  overproduction  of  manufactured  products,  the  practice  has  too  often 
been  to  close  the  factories,  shut  out  from  employment  the  laborers  who  must 
toil  for  food  and  clothing  and  wait  for  the  supply  to  become  exhausted 
rather  than  seek  abroad  a  market  at  lower  prices ;  the  increased  price  paid 
by  the  consumer  being,  of  course,  controlled  and  scaled  by  the  amoimt  of 
the  duty  imposed  on  similar  manufactured  imports.  With  an  adequate 
tariff  reduction,  sufficient  only  for  the  national  revenues,  with  the  vastly  in- 
creasing development  of  the  producing  as  well  as  manufacturing  capacities 
of  our  country,  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  nearly  7,000,000  bales  of  raw 
cotton  are  at  the  very  doors  of  our  factories,  saving  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean  transportation,  there  is  no  reason  (and  no  obstacle  which  can  not  be 
surmounted)  why  in  these  commodities  the  United  States  may  not  in  the 
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early  future  hopefully  enter  the  markets  of  Japan  and  all  other  Oriental 
countries  and  compete  for  an  equal  share  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  trade  now 
enriching  the  commerce  of  other  countries.  The  last  annual  returns  of 
Chinese  customs  show  that  in  the  northern  portion  of  that  great  Empire 
we  sell  nearly  ;j6,ooo,ooo  of  American  manufactured  cotton  goods  (drills 
and  sheetings)  directly  exported  from  our  own  mills.  This,  too,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  competition  with  the  greatest  and  most  enterprising  of  European 
manufacturing  nations.  If  the  United  States  can  already  sell  profitably 
these  Is, 000,000  or  |6,ooo,ooo  of  cotton  goods  to  China,  why  not  to  Japan, 
which  is  even  more  accessible  to  our  exporters  than  her  imperial  and  colos- 
sal neighbor? — Tokei,  Japan,  May  28^  j888. 

RICHARD  B.  HUBBARD. 


ASPHALT  AND   PETROLEUM    DEPOSITS   IN  VENEZUELA. 


Ever  since  the  early  Spanish  explorations  the  existence  of  asphalt  has 
been  recognized  and  that  of  coal  suspected  in  this  section,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  erection  of  Venezuela  into  an  independent  republic  that  these 
deposits  began  to  attract  attention. 

In  the  year  1834  the  Indians  of  the  Goajira  were  making  incursions  into  civilized  territory, 
near  the  river  Tociii,  and  during  one  of  these  raids  various  cattle-owners  from  the  town  of 
Mojan,  with  a  detachment  of  men,  mounted  and  armed,  b^an  an  exploration  of  the  forests 
which  extend  from  the  westward  of  that  village  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Their 
object  was  to  search  for  cattle  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
investigations  they  encountered  a  phenomenon  previously  unknown  to  any  one.  In  the  side 
of  one  of  the  banks  of  a  g(hlly  was  an  aperture,  resembling  a  large  cave,  which  shot  forth, 
without  intermission,  smoke,  flames,  and  burning  cinders.  The  exploration  here  terminated, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  party  its  members  gave  their  versions  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery  of  what  they  termed  a  volcano. 

The  Government  did  not  then  occupy  itself  with  the  investigation  of  thp  position  and 
character  of  this  phenomenon,  nor  were  there  any  individuals  willing  to  undertake  such  a 
difficult  exploration  through  large,  uninhabited  forests,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  deep 
gorges.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  volcano  became,  however,  universal,  and  fifteen 
years  after  the  fu^t  discovery  various  residents  of  Mojan  stated  that  for  several  days  following 
the  earthquake  of  May  3,  1849,  there  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains  of  Perija  a 
great  cloud  of  smoke  dming  the  day  and  at  night  a  splendid  brilliancy.  Neither  at  this  time 
did  the  Government  take  any  measures  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  the  public  in  general  did 
not  much  occupy  itself  with  the  phenomenon,  following,  as  it  did,  in  the  wake  of  a  public 
calamity. 

Later,  however,  after  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  various  individuals,  the  Government 
was  induced  to  appropriate  a  small  amount  for  purposes  of  exploration.  From  the  Sierra  of 
Perija,  in  the  part  nearest  the  lake,  to  the  west  of  Maracaibo,  stretch  in  a  NNE.  direction  the 
hills  called  the  Sierra  de  Tul6,  whose  elevation  is  not  very  considerable,  and  with  an  exten- 
sion of  about  50  kilograms.  To  the  west  of  these  hills  runs  the  river  Tocuy,  and  on  its  east 
side  are  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  Tul6  and  Riocito.  The  Tul6,  which  is  the  larger, 
begins  its  easterly  course  at  the  northerly  part  of  a  cordon  of  low  hills,  known  as  the  Sierrita 
de  los  Guineos.  It  follows  in  this  direction  until  below  Guasdual,  15  kilometers  from  the 
Sierra  de  Tul6,  and  then  turns  to  the  NE.  for  30  kilometers,  passing  Irragori  and  arriving  at 
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the  swamps  of  Tul6,  where  it  deposits  a  portion  of  its  water.  From  this  swamp  its  course  is 
to  the  north  for  more  than  30  kilometers,  and  it  then  empties  into  the  river  Tocuy  at  the  dis- 
tance of  I  league  from  Cafio  Negro. 

The  river  Riocito,  Commencing  about  15  kilometers  from  the  Tul6,  follows  approximately 
^e  same  course  as  the  latter  until  its  junction  with  the  Tocuy. 

Neither  the  Sierra  de  Tul6  nor  these  two  rivers  are  found  on  the  mt^)  of  the  state  con- 
structed by  Codazzi,  previous  to  1830,  nor  in  other  maps  made  subsequently,  all  of  which, 
however,  have  for  a  basis  the  work  of  Codazzi.  Beside  the  range  known  as  the  Sieirita  de 
los  Guineos  there  are  two  others  of  slight  elevation  and  somewhat  distant  one  frt>m  another^ 
the  one  beginning  near  the  river  fM  and  the  other  near  Los  Ranchos  de  Guasdual. 

The  general  direction  of  the  road  from  Maracaibo  to  Irragori  is  from  east  to  west,  with  a 
very  slight  northerly  inclination,  the  distance  being  about  80  kilometers.  The  road  is  almost 
level,  with  a  barely  perceptible  decline  from  the  Sierra  to  the  lake.  A  cart-road  could  be 
easily  constructed,  and  should  a  railway  be  projected  there  would  be  close  at  hand  the  best 
class  of  wood  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  exploration  of  the  district  situated  between  the  Sierra  de  Tul^  wad 
the  river  of  the  same  name  attention  was  drawn  to  the  numerous  croppings  of  asphalt  noticed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Guasdual.  These  croppings  begin  above  Matuzalen  and  follow 
parallel  to  the  sierra,  on  its  eastern  side,  as  far  as  its  extremity.  All  these  deposits  of  asphalt 
are  found  in  various  stages  of  condensation,  none,  however,  having  the  solidity  of  those  of 
San  Timoteo  and  the  swamp  of  Mend  on  the  east  coast  of  the  lake.  The  deposit  of  Matuzalen 
is  the  principal,  having  60  meters  of  length  and  from  10  to  15  of  In^adth,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  sprouts  up  raises  it  more  than  half  a  meter  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  30  kilometers  east  of  Irragori,  near  the  road  leading  to  Maracaibo,  and  on  an  estate 
called  Matapalo,  b  found  a  large  asphalt  deposit  of  an  area  of  about  6,000  square  meters. 

COAL  DEPOSITS. 

It  is  the  abundance  of  carboniferous  deposits,  however,  which  gives  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  territory  explored.  At  little  more  than  the  dis- 
tance of  I  kilometer  from  the  river  Tul6,  near  Los  Ranchos  de  Guasdual,  was 
found  the  first  view  of  coal  among  the  many  discovered  during  the  explora- 
tion. From  this  point,  for  a  distance  of  5  kilometers,  exist  fourteen  veins 
more  of  the  same  mineral  visible  in  the  banks  of  the  river,  many  of  them 
measuring  from  10  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  an  apparent  direction  of 
NNE.  and  SSW.  A  number  of  these  veins  traverse  the  bed  of  the  river  at 
a  depth  of  more  than  3  meters,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  extend  a  long 
distance  on  the  other  side. 

Continuing  the  exploration  along  the  river  for  a  distance  of  10  kilometers 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  its  banks,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  sierra, 
are  an  almost  homogeneous  composition  of  the  same  mineral  visibly  crop- 
ping out  with  scarcely  any  interruption.  These  croppings  are  also  visible  at 
various  points  of  the  banks  of  the  creeks  which  empty  into  the  TnU  and 
Riocito,  and  abound  in  the  last-named  river  for  a  distance  of  more  than  12 
kilometers. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  in  that  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  state  included  between  the  Sierra  de  Tul6,  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  the  Sierra  de  Guasdual,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of 
the  latter  to  the  Sierra  de  Tul6,  there  exists  a  carboniferous  formation  which 
occupies  an  approximate  area  of  300  square  kilometers. 
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Three  of  these  coal  veins  are  in  constant  combustion,  the  causes  for 
which,  and  the  date  of  commencement,  are  unknown.  The  first  of  these 
three  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Algibe  Creek,  about  i  kilometer  from 
Los  Ranchos  de  Guasdual.  It  does  not  eject  either  smoke  or  flame,  and  its 
state  of  combustion  is  revealed  only  by  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  spot. 

The  second  ignited  vein  is  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  riv§r  Tul^,  6  kilo- 
meters distant  from  the  before-mentioned  Ranchos  de  Guasdual.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  15  or  18  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  there  is  a  small  fissure, 
measuring  about  18  by  6  inches,  from  which  smoke  is  constantly  issuing. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  this  crevice  are  several  smaller  ones,  which  do  not 
eject  smoke,  but  which  give  out  an  intense  heat,  showing  the  activity  of  the 
combustion. 

The  third  vein  is  foimd  close  to  the  sierra,  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  river  Tul6.  From  it  smoke  is  constantly  issuing, 
accompanied  frequently  by  flames,  whose  brilliancy,  it  is  said,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, on  clear  nights,  from  localities  only  a  few  mil^  west  of  Mara- 
caibo.  Many  circumstances  unite  to  confirm  the  belief  that  this  is  the  vol- 
cano heretofore  mentioned.  All  this  coal  is  of  one  quality,  and  of  the 
bituminous  variety.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  cannel-coal  of  England, 
although,  perhaps  of  less  density,'  and  containing  less  bitumen,  and  ap- 
pears free  from  sulphur  and  other  substances  which  many  other  coals 
contain.  It  bums  freely  in  the  open  air,  almost  without  smoke  or  sparks, 
producing  a  bright  and  clear  flame,  with  a  sufficiently  intense  heat.  It  does 
not  "clink"  or  disintegrate  to  any  great  extent  in  the  process  of  combus- 
tion, and  leaves  a  very  small  residue  of  ashes.  It  is  believed  that  this  coal 
is  far  superior  to  any  other  as  yet  discovered  in  Venezuela,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  state  has  not  sufficient  resources  to  undertake  the  working 
and  development  of  this  wealth  lying  less  than  100  kilometers  from  Mara- 
caibo. 

No  mine  in  Venezuela  offers  advantages  equal  to  those  of  Tul6,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  excellent  quality  and  extraordinary  abimdance  of  the  coal, 
but  also  from  the  facility  of  working.  All  the  veins  are  found  at  such  a 
slight  depth  below  the  surface  that  nothing  more  than  trenches  are  needed 
for  their  development.  In  only  one  locality,  and  for  but  a  short  distance, 
would  galleries  be  necessary,  and  these  could  be  easily  run  both  straight  and 
transversely,  and  in  no  part  of  the  carboniferous  territory  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  erect  machinery  to  raise  the  coal  to  the  surface. 

Upon  considering  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  veins  of  coal  which  cross 
the  river  Tul6,  the  idea  occurs  that  the  beginning  of  this  extensive  carbonif- 
erous formation  may  be  found  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  decide  the  following  questions : 

1.  To  what  distance  do  the  croppings  to  the  north  of  the  river  Riocito 
extend  ? 

2.  Whether  the  Sierra  de  Tul6  contains  coal  deposits  equal  or  similar  to 
those  already  discovered? 
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3.  Whether  the  carboniferous  formation  extends  to  the  south  of  the  river 
Tul^  as  far  as  the  Sierra  of  Perija  ? 

If  the  formation  is  also  found  in  the  last-mentioned  range  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  the  basis  of  all  these  deposits.  In  the  department 
Guzman  Blanco,  bounded  by  the  lake,  the  rivers  Palmar,  Santa  Anna,  and 
Sierra  de  Perija  are  found  a  considerable  number  of  asphalt  deposits,  and  a 
coal  formation  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra,  visible  in  two  large  crossings  situated 
south  of  the  town  of  Machiques,  between  Rio  Negro  and  Santa  Anna. 

At  La  Paja,  near  the  river  Apon,  pieces  of  amber  have  been  discovered, 
but  no  special  investigations  have  been  made  respecting  the  possible  abund- 
ance of  this  substance. 

PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS. 

That  part  of  the  department  Colon  situated  between  the  rivers  Santa 
Anna,  Zulia,  and  the  Sierra  of  the  Colombian  frontier  is  very  rich  in  asphalt 
and  petroleum. 

The  information  which  we  have  regarding  this  extensive  and  interesting 
section,  which  is  an  iminhabited  forest,  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  repqrts  of 
the  searchers  for  balsam  copaiba^  which  abounds  in  this  region,  although 
the  following  data  are  taken  from  the  personal  observations  of  an  American 
gentleman  who  made  a  special  exploration.  Near  the  Rio  de  Oro,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  sierra,  there  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  consisting  of  a 
horizontal  cave,  whjch  constantly  ejects,  in  the  form  of  large  globules,  a  thick 
bitumen.  These  globules  explode  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  a  noise 
sufficient  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  bitumen,  forming 
a  slow  current,  falls  finally  into  a  large  deposit  of  the  same  substance  near 
the  river  bank. 

The  territory  bounded  by  the  rivers  Zulia,  Catatumbo,  and  Cordillera  is 
rich  in  deposits  and  flows  of  asphalt  and  petroleum,  especially  toward  the 
south,  where  the  latter  is  very  abundant.  At  a  distance  of  little  more  than 
7  kilometers  from  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tara  and  Sardinete  there  is  a 
mound  of  sand  of  from  25  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  an  area  of  about  8,000 
square  feet.  On  its  surface  are  a  multitude  of  cylindrical  holes  of  different 
sizes  which  eject  with  violence  streams  of  petroleum  and  hot  water,  causing 
a  noise  equal  to  that  produced  by  two  or  three  steamers  blowing  off  simul- 
taneously. For  a  long  distance  from  the  site  of  this  phenomenon  the  ground 
is  covered  or  impregnated  with  petroleum.  The  few  explorers  for  balsam 
copaiba,  who  have  visited  this  place,  call  it  the  infemito  (little  hell). 

Among  other  items  it  is  stated  that  from  one  only  of  these  streams  of 
petroleum  was  filled  in  one  minute  a  receptacle  of  the  capacity  of  4  gallons, 
which  for  one  hour  would  be  240  gallons,  or  5,760  gallons  in  twenty-fom 
hours ;  and  even  supposing  this  calculation  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  the 
fact  remains  that  such  a  considerable  number  of  petroleum  jets  in  constant 
active  operation  must  produce  daily  an  enormous  quantity.  This  petroletan 
is  of  excellent  quality,  with  a  density  of  83®,  which  is  a  sufficient  grade 
for  foreign  markets. 
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Considering  the  immense  amount  of  inflammable  gases  which  must  be 
given  out  by  the  flows  and  deposits  of  petroleum  described  above,  it  may  be 
easily  believed  that  this  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  phenomenon  known 
since  the  conquest  as  the  **  Faro**  of  Maracaibo.  This  consists  of  constant 
lightning,  without  explosion,  which  may  be  observed  toward  the  southward 
from  the  bar,  at  the  entrance  to  the  lake,  and  which  Codazzi,  in  his  geogra- 
phy, explains  as  being  caused  by  t\\e  vapors  arising  from  the  hot-water 
swamps  situated  about  i  league  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Escalante 
River,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

In  the  department  Sucre,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  are  found  various 
croppings  of  asphalt  and  coal.  Near  t-he  mountains,  and  not  far  from  the 
river  Torondoy,  there  are  various  flows  of  a  substance  which  appears  to  be 
distinct  from  either  asphalt  or  petroleum.  It  is  a  liquid,  of  a  black  color, 
with  little  density,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  its 
apparent  identity  with  a  substance  met  with  in  the  United  States  among  the 
great  anthracite  deposits,  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  also  may  be  discovered 
formations  of  that  valuable  mineral. 

*  The  foregoing  data  have  been  collected  to  call  attention  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  successful  investment  of  capital.  As  I  have  already  reported  to  the 
Department,  with  detailed  explanations,  British  capitalists  have  captured  a 
flourishing  petroleum  industry,  situated  in  the  first  mountain  range  south  of 
the  lake. 

The  state  of  Zulia,  in  which  are  situated  all  the  deposits  of  coal,  asphalt, 
and  petroleum  herein  mentioned,  is  as  yet  free  from  any  monopolistic  con- 
cession; but  this  can  not  last  forever,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
American  enterprise  and  capital  will  eventually  take  in  hand  the  develop- 
ment of  what  should  be  a  most  profitable  industry,  or  whether,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  South  America,  Europeans  will  reap  the  fruits  of  information 
furnished,  perhaps,  primarily,  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  other  natural  advantages  in  Venezuela  which  could  be  de- 
veloped without  excessive  expense,  and  with  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
most  profitable  results. 

The  Government  is  disposed  to  extend  every  reasonable  encouragement 
and  protection,  and  to-day  various  European  corporations  are  drawing  large 
"incomes  from  the  capital  which  they  had  the  courage  to  invest  in   this 
country.  —  Maracaibo,  February  8,  1888. 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

Consul. 
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INTRODUCTION   OF  THE  TELEPHONE  INTO  SIAM. 


The  plant  for  the  telephone  at  Bangkok  has  arrived  from  Germany.  I 
am  informed  by  an  electrical  expert  conversant  with  telephonic  affairs  that 
the  instrument  is  much  inferior  to  the  American  instrument,  costs  about  five 
times  as  much  and  has  not  near  the  power  of  the  Bell ;  but  a3  the  control  of 
the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  a  German  who  has  a  friend  at  court,  no  one 
else  was  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  he  had  the  power  to  do  as  he  pleased. 
As  it  is,  the  Germans  are  getting  a  strong  hold  here  with  the  officials,  which 
is  somewhat  galling  to  the  English  and  French  residents,  who,  in  the  past, 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  business. -r- Bangkok,  April  ij^  1888. 

JACOB  I.  CHILDS, 

Consul'  GeneraL 


LAWS    RELATING   TO   STRIKES    IN    THE    NETHERLANDS. 


There  exist  no  laws  in  the  Netherlands  which  apply  especially  to  strikes 
or  the  mere  quitting  of  work  in  order  to  compel  an  increase  or  prevent  a  re- 
duction of  wages.  Overt  acts,  misdemeanors,  and  crimes  occasioned  by  or 
resulting  from  strikes  and  committed  by  participants  therein  come  under  the 
common  laws  of  the  realm,  and  are  triable  and  punishable  by  the  courts  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  are  similar  offenses  perpetrated  under  any  other  or 
different  circumstances. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  laws  in  this  country 
under  which  a  strike /^r  se  is  regarded  as  a  conspiracy. 

I  base  the  foregoing  statements  upon  information  received  from  the  Hon. 
I.  A.  Levy,  barrister,  late  member  of  the  States  General,  and  a  high  authority 
on  such  matters.  — Amsterdam,  May  28, 1888. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul, 


BEET-SUGAR    DUTIES   IN    FRANCE. 


A  bill  is  now  under  discussion  in  the  French  Parliament  to  modify  the  sugar  duties  for  the 
fourth  time  since  the  law  of  1884,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  bonus  obtained  by  mamtfact- 
urers.  In  May  of  last  year  the  excise  duty  paid  on  sugar  for  home  consumption  was  rased 
from  50  to  60  francs,  and  the  additional  10  francs  *were  to  be  paid,  not  only  on  sugar  subject 
to  taxation,  but  also  on  the  portion  which  was  allowed  to  go  free,  amoimting  to  nearly  ooe- 
third  of  the  production,  the  beet-root  worked  up  being  taxed  at  an  estimated  yield  of  6  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  that  year  it  produced  nearly  9  per  cent.  The  new  duty  consisted,  conse- 
quently, of  a  principal  duty  of  50  francs  per  loo  kilograms  (2  cwts.),  and  a  supplementaiy 
duty,  or  surtax,  of  10  francs.  The  Goyemment  has  now  presented  a  bill  to  reduce  the  princi- 
pal duty  to  40  francs  and  increase  the  surtax  to  20  francs.  The  total  duty  on  taxable  sogir 
remains  the  same,  or  60  francs;  but  the  duty  on  the  surplus  is  to  be  increased  from  10  to  20 
francs,  and  the  bonus  or  bounty,  when  sugar  is  manufactured  in  bond  for  exportation,  becomes 
reduced  from  50  to  40  francs.  Friends  of  the  manufacturers,  comprising  all  the  agricolt- 
nral  party  in  the  chamber,  oppose  the  bill  as  an  act  of  bad  faith  in  taking  back  fitsm  pfo- 
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ducers  a  coQcession  which,  had  served  as  a  basis  for  their  operations.  The  minister  of  finance 
replies  that  nianiifiEu:turers  will  obtain  a  partial  compensation  in  the  further  increase  in  the 
yields  this  year  to  nearly  g}4  P^r  cent.  It  was,  besides,  never  contemplated  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  revenae  should  be  lost.  In  the  first  year  of  the  system,  established  in  1884,  the 
bonus  of  the  manufacturers  amounted  to  25,000,000  francs;  in  the  second  to  43,000,000,  in 
the  third  to  92,000,000,  and  in  the  present  year,  with  the  surtax  of  10  francs,  it  will  still 
amount  to  64,000,000  francs.  The  public  will  have,  consequently,  paid  in  four  years 
225,000,000  francs  in  the  form  of  duty  on  st^ar  not  received  by  the  treasury.  It  is  true  that 
the  price  of  duty-paid  sugar  in  France  fell  from  104  francs  per  loo  kilograms  in  1884  to  97 
francs  50  centimes  in  1887,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  duty  from  40  to  60  francs,  and 
manu£Eu:turers  pretend,  which  is,  no  doubt  in  a  measure  true,  that  the  bonus  has  been  shared 
between  them  and  the  consumer ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  has  also 
fiedlen  from  the  increased  production,  and  to  prevent  Belgian  and  German  sugar  entering 
France,  a  surtax  of  7  francs  is  levied  on  European  sugar.  The  present  bill  is  still  under  dis- 
cussion, but  in  one  or  two  divisions  taken  the  majority  for  it  was  two  to  one,  and  little  doubt 
exists  that  it  will  be  voted.  The  law  would,  however,  only  be  applied  from  September  i 
next.  An  eflect  of  it  will  be  to  reduce  the  indirect  bounty  on  French  sugar  exported  to 
England.  The  legal  yield  or  taxable  portion  of  sugar  manufactured  was  raised  on  Septem- 
ber I  last  from  6  to  7  per  cent.  A  manufacturer  working  i^.  bond  for  export  discharges  his 
bond  on  exporting  in  sugar  7  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  beet-root  taken  in,  and  sells  the  surplus 
in  France  on  payment  of  the  surtax  of  10  francs  per  100  kilograms,  the  difference  of  50  francs 
below  the  proper  duty  of  60  francs  forming  the  indirect  bounty.  As  the  surtax  is  to  be 
raised  to  20  frames  the  bounty  will  become  reduced  to  40  francs,  but  it  will  be  obained  on  a 
quantity  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  exported. — London  Economist,  /un^  9, 1888. 


AMERICAN   WARES   IN   AUSTRIA. 


This  consulate  frequently  receives  inquiries  from  American  commercial 
and  trading  firms  as  well  as  manufacturers  touching  exports  to  and  imports 
from  the  United  States,  and  concerning  articles  of  American  origin  which 
could  possibly  find  a  market  in  this  country. 

Different  articles  sold  in  this  market  under  an  American  label,  and  be- 
lieved by  the  purchasers  to  be  of  genuine  American  origin,  are  really  nothing 
but  cheap  German  and  British  imitations.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
numerous  articles  of  our  American  hardware,  mechanics'  tools,  farming 
implements,  and  family  utensils  would  find  a  market  in  this  country  if  they 
could  be  introduced  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  Of  such 
articles,  after  diligent  inquiry  on  the  demands  and  possibilities  of  the  local 
market,  I  would  particularly  name  the  following : 

1.  Improved  shoe-makers'  tools,  new  patterns  of  tailors'  shears  and  flat- 
irons,  latest  styles  of  fluters  and  plaiters. 

2.  Iron  block  planes,  adjustable  block  planes  with  steel  cutters,  adjust- 
able plumb  and  levels,  sliding  bevels,  patent  and  reversible  countersinks, 
steel  screw-drivers,  geared  breast  drills,  braces,  wrenches  of  different  patterns, 
screw-augers  and  steel  auger-bits,  boring  machines,  bung  borers,  patent 
miter-boxes,  bolt  cutters,  lever  chucks,  hack  sawS;  rip  and  cross-cut  saws, 
improved  sawing  machine^, 
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3.  Shingling  hatchets  and  claw  hatchets,  pick  mattocks  and  grub  hoes, 
grind-stone  fixtures  and  well  wheels,  hay  and  grain  forks,  manure  forks,  im- 
proved hay  knives,  cheap  lawn  mowers. 

4.  Lock-hinge  step  ladders,  wringers  of  new  patterns,  door  knobs, 
especially  the  ornamental  patterns,  wardrobe  and  clothes-line  hooks  and 
pulleys,  brackets,  flush  and  surface  chest  handles  and  drop  handles,  drawer 
pulls,  side  pulleys  and  screw  pulleys,  self-acting  shade  rollers,  twine  boxes, 
paper  boxes. 

5.  Meat  choppers,  sausage  stuflfers,  ice-cream  freezers,  lemon  squeezers, 
flour  and  meal  sifters,  and  other  articles  for  family  use. 

6.  Reclining  and  rolling  chairs,  barber  chairs,  folding  chairs,  light 
American  buggies  and  cutters,  belt  lacing,  and,  finally,  different  mechanical 
toys. — Prague,  May  ^o^  1888. 

CHARLES  JONAS, 

Consul. 


FORMAL    OPENING    OF   THE   TRANS-CASPIAN    RAILWAY. 


On  the  27th  instant,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor,  Alexander  III,  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  was  opened  formally 
to  Samarcand  with  great  ceremony — an  event  of  no  common  importance 
to  Russia,  and  even  to  the  world.  This  road  is  1,350  versts  in  length  (about 
900  miles)  and  is  primarily  a  military  road.  It  has  been  built  and  is  con- 
trolled and  operated  by  the  ministry  of  war.  At  present  it  is  little  more 
than  a  skeleton  road.  It  is  deficient  in  stations  and  rolling  stock.  But  the 
great  fact  is  accomplished.  It  opens  the  door  into  the  great  field  of  central 
Asia.  All  things  requisite  to  its  efficiency  will  in  time  be  added  to  it. 
Though  a  military  road,  its  political,  economical,  and  commercial  uses  and 
results  will  not  be  inconsiderable.  It  brings  Russia  nearer  to  its  coveted 
cotton  fields,  from  which  so  much  is  hoped.  It  has  already  set  in  active 
motion  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  magnificent  system  of  irriga- 
tion, which  has  fallen  into  dilapidation  and  disease.  One  of  the  old  irriga- 
ting canals  is  said  to  have  been  100  miles  in  length.  All  successful  cultivation 
of  this  region  is  dependent  on  irrigation,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  pft>- 
duction  of  cotton  seems  to  be  confidently  expected.  The  importation  of 
cotton  into  Russia  in  1887  is  said  to  have  been  10,000,000  poods  (the  pood 
being  36  pounds)  costing  96,000,000  rubles,  and  constituting  30  per  cent 
of  the  entire  imports  of  the  Empire.  And  it  is  mentioned  with  great 
pleasure  by  the  public  prints  that  the  production  of  cotton  in  Turkestan  rose 
last  year  to  500,000  poods,  being  double  that  of  any  previous  year. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  is  likely  to  rest 
at  Samarcand.  Beyond  lie  Taschkent,  Ferghana,  and  Semiretch,  which  the 
Russian  journals  describe  as  the  richest  provinces  in  central  Asia,  abounding 
in  water,  inviting  colonization  and  culture.     As  these  lie  in  the  direct  path 
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of  the  interest  and  the  ambition  of  Russia  the  early  extension  of  the  railway 
may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

At  the  same  time  the  project  of  the  construction  of  the  great  continental 
railway  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific  is  agitated  with  increased  iptent.  It  is 
said  that  explorations  of  the  line  will  be  begun  this  year.  It  seems  hardly 
probable  that  the  available  resources  of  the  Empire  will  permit  the  rapid 
prosecution  of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  but  it  is  a  work  which  is  necessary 
to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  Pacific  possessions  of  Russia.  Its  con- 
struction, therefore,  is  only  a  question  of  time. — St.  Petersburg,  May  ^i^ 

1888. 

GEO.  V.  N.  LOTHROP. 


NATIONAL   HELLENIC    EXHIBITION    AT   ATHENS. 


It  has  been  finally  decided  to  reserve  a  space  for  foreign  exhibitors  in 
the  National  Exhibition  to  be  held  here  in  October  next.  The  articles  so 
exhibited  are,  however,  to  be  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  exhibitors,  and  will  not 
be  allowed  to  compete  with  national  products  or  manufactures ;  and  should 
the  limited  space  assigned  in  the  main  building  be  filled,  other  exhibitors 
must  erect  the  necessary  sheds  or  pavilions  in  the  grounds  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. — Athens,  May  28, 1888. 

WALKER  FEARN, 

Consul'  GeneraL 


POPULATION    OF  STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 


The  total  numbers  of  both  the  births  and  deaths  registered  in  the  colony  show  a  slight 
falling  off  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  following  statement  gives  the  nimibers 
registered  in  each  settlement  during  the  past  two  years : 


Settlement. 


Births. 


1886. 


X887. 


Deaths. 


z886. 


1887. 


Siogapore 

Dindiags.. 

Penang 

Prorince  Wellesley 
Malacca 

Tbtal 


2,887 
55 

1,807 
9,551 
3,ao5 


a,Sa8 

7« 
z,9ia 

2»44S 
2,698 


6,jb8 

3,795 
2,697 
2,468 


6,i6s 
90 
3,800 
2,706 
3,163 


10,505 


9,661 


15,326 


15,924 


The  ratio  of  births  must  alwa3rs  be  smfeU  as  compared  with  the  population,  which  increases 
steadily,  owing  mainly  to  immigration  from  China  and  India,  the  immigrants  including  a  very 
small  number  of  females,  and  the  disparity  between  the  sexes  being  consequently  very  great. 
The  total  population  of  the  colony  at  the  census  taken  in  1 88 1  was  423,384.  It  may  now  be 
estimated  to  have  reached  at  least  536,ocx>. 
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The  principal  cod-fishery,  that  at  the  Lofoten  district,  which  is  as  impor- 
tant to  this  country  as  that  of  Newfoundland  to  America,  commenced  with 
its  usual  regularity,  in  the  middle  of  January,  under  favorable  auspices,  and 
the  weather  continuing  calm  and  not  too  cold,  it  followed  its  regular  course 
up  to  the  middle  of  April,  terminating  with  a  return  of  26,000,000  fish; 
the  allied  products  amounting  to  38,000  barrels  of  liver,  39,000  barrels 
of  spawn,  and  16,100  barrels  of  oil  for  medical  use;  total  value  of  all  being 
|i, 600,000.  For  the  year  1887  the  proceeds  of  the  Lofoten  catch  were 
29,700,000  fish,  38,300  barrels  of  liver,  29,850  barrels  of  spawn,  and  9,500 
barrels  of  medicine  oil,  estimated  at  |i, 200,000. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  winter's  season  the  fish  proved  to  be  larger 
and  fatter  than  the  two  fpregoing  years,  and  the  prices  also  by  this  reason 
went  higher,  varying  during  the  season  from  15  to  19  kroners  for  one  hundred 
fish,  against  10  to  12  kroners  in  1887.  Although  the  produced  quantity  itself 
was  smaller  and  the  number  of  fishermen  engaged  larger,  the  average  gross 
profit  of  each  fisherman  this  winter  is  estimated  at  190  kroners,  against  163 
kroners  in  1887,  and  225  kroners  in  1886.  Besides  648  smacks  occupied  in 
curing  the  fish  bought  by  the  producers,  there  were  collected  in  Lofoten  at 
the  height  of  the  fishing  season  7,957  fishing-boats,  whereof  1,520  used  only 
nets,  the  rest  using  the  long  lines  or  trimmers  and  hand-lines,  the  whole 
fle«t  being  manned  with  33,700  hands.  ^  In  1887,  6,883  boats  with  28,300 
men  were  employed. 

Besides  the  Lofoten  cod-fishery,  that  at  the  so-called  "  outer  side,"  com- 
prising the  much  exposed  north  coasts  of  the  districts  of  Westeraalen  and 
R6st,  is  of  importance,  and  particularly  this  winter,  was  very  successful,  pro- 
ducing 10,000,000  fish.  Also  in  the  southern  fishing  districts  of  Sdndmdre 
and  Romsdalen,  situated  between  this  city  and  Drontheim,  the  catch  tiuued 
out  satisfactorily,  being  reported  at  12,000,000  fish  at  least,  this  being  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  9,000,000  fish  as  against  the  previous  year.  The  size  of 
the  fish  was  large  and  the  quality  better  and  fatter  than  the  previous  two 
years,  and  consequently  produced  oil  and  spawn  in  increased  quantities. 

According  to  the  above  statements  the  total  proceeds  of  the  winter's 
cod-fisheries,  reported  now  to  be  finished,  amount  to  48,000,000  fish,  but 
no  doubt  50,000,000  fish  can  be  counted  upon  for  exportation,  of  which 
45,000,000  are  salted  and  cured,  and  the  others  exported  in  the  dried  state. 

The  still  remaining  cod  catch,  in  the  farthest  northern  districts,  at  Fin- 

marken,  from  Tromso  around  the  North  Cape  and  to  the  Russian  border, 

the  so-called  capilon  fishery,  has  already  commenced,  but  up  to  this  time 

with  a  very  bad  result.     A  total  failure  in  these  parts  may  be  anticipated.  — 

Bergen,  May  ^y  1888. 

F.  G.  GADE, 

Consul, 
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SUMATRA  TOBACQO. 


The  Deli  Company,  of  Amsterdam,  has  just  published  the  results  of  its 
operations,  covering  the  yield  of  the  crop  of  1886,  which  was  disposed  of 
in  this  market  in  1887,  and  I  quote  from  the  company's  report  as  follows: 

The  company  owns  twelve  plantations,  and  raised  upon  them  and  brought  into  the  market 
24,013  bales  of  tobacco,  and  had  also  consigned  to  them  by  and  sold  for  other  planters  and 
owners  44A^o  bales  of  tobacco.  The  average  price  realized  for  their  own  tobacco  was  173 
cents,  Dutch  currency,  per  one-half  kilogram,  as  against  161  cents  for  their  crop  of  the  pre- 
vious year  (1885). 

The  company's  reserve  or  sinking  fund  has  been  increased  by  436,631  florins,  and  amounts 
now  U>  2,331,792  florins.  The  company's  capital  (2,000,000  florins)  remains  unchanged.  Its 
working  capital  amounts  at  this  time  to  fully  8,000,000  florins. 

Finally,  it  declares  a  dividend  of  1,098  florins  per  share,  which,  being  for  1,000  florins 
each,  is  equal  to  nearly  no  per  cent. 

The  Tobacco  Company  Arendsburg,  of  Rotterdam,  a  corporation  which 
is  also  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  a 
short  time  ago  declared  a  dividend  of  152.  per  cent,  as  the  product  of  its 
enterprise,  and  on  account  of  the  crop  of  1886,  which  was  sold  last  year. — 
Amsterdam,  March  2j,  1888. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul, 


AUSTRALASIAN   WOOL. 


Early  in  the  season  of  1887-88  the  wool  trade  showed  every  indication 
of  being  larger  than  that  of  i886-*87.  The  copious  rains  which  occurred 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  colonies  just  previous  to  shearing  weighted  the 
fleece  somewhat  heavily  with  yolk,  Bathurst  burr,  and  grass-seed.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  clip  in  many  districts  was  more  or  less  depreciated  in 
value.  The  northern  and  western  districts  are  said  to  have  suffered  most  in 
this  way.  The  wools,  however,  in  the  southern  districts,  and  especially  in 
Riverina,  fully  sustained  their  usual  high  character.  At  the  opening  of  the 
sales  in  Sydney  on  October  12,  1887,  Messrs.  Mort  &  Co.  brought  for- 
ward a  catalogue  of  1,170  bales.  The  sale  had  been  delayed  about  a 
fortnight  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains,  but  it  was  very  well  attended,  and 
competition  was  keen.  Messrs.  Mort  &  Co.  state  that  growers  who  sold  at 
the  early  sales  of  the  previous  season,  and  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  high 
prices  then  prevailing,  were  somewhat  shy  of  accepting  the  low  prices  of  the 
present  season.  Subsequently  the  views  of  the  sellers  and  buyers  were 
brought  more  into  harmony,  and  sales  were  freely  made.  At  the  sales  in 
November  last  prices  showed  a  tendency  to  advance.  The  fluctuation,  how- 
ever, was  slight,  and  the  season  all  through  was  said  by  Messrs.  Mort  &  Co. 
to  be  the  most  even  that  ever  came  under  their  observation.  The  subjoined 
table  shows  the  range  of  the  values  prevailing  throughout  the  season  at  the 
Sydney  sales: 
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Greasy, 

Super,  skirted.^..*'.— H«^..».r. lo  to  ii 

Good  average,  free 8  to  9 

Medium,  faulty. 7  to  i){ 

Inferior,  burry.... ^  4)^  to  6 

Lambs,  super ^ 7^  to  9^ 

Average 5  to  6 

Short,  burry 3  to  4 

Washed. 

Superior None  ofibiog. 

Good  average ^ 12  to  14 

Dull,  skirty 10  to  11 

Heavy,  seedy , : 9  to    ^% 

Pieces - 6  to  10 

Locks 3  to    7 

Scoured. 

Fleece,  bright 15  to  18 

Fleece,  average 14  to  15 

Skin-wool,  average » 14  to  15 

Pieces,  free 12  to  14 

Pieces , -..  9  to  11 

Locks 5  to    9 

The  total  quantity  of  wool  handled  by  Messrs.  Mort  &  Co.  amounted  to 
over  60,000  bales,  of  which  nearly  40,000  bales  were  sold  in  Sydney.  The 
prices  at  the  February  sales  showed  a  tendency  to  decline,  the  market  being 
affected  by  the  London  sales.  Good  greasy,  however,  brought  7^^/.  per 
pound,  faulty  from  dd,  to  6J^^.,  lambs'  wool  from  3^/.  to  5^^.,  washed 
fleece  from  %d,  to  i2d?l,  and  scoured  from  io</.  to  15^/.  The  Sydney  sales 
showed  that  a  larger  quantity  of  wool  had  changed  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  amounted  to  150,000  bales.  The  proportion  sold  was  fully  two-fifths 
more  than  that  shipped.  This  is  believed  to  have  restricted  the  demand  for 
wool  in  the  London  market.  The  quantity  of  wool  shipped  from  Sydney  up 
to  the  ist  of  March,  exclusive  of  fhat  sent  to  the  neighboring  colonies,  i^-as 
344,329  bales,  against  279,622  bales  and  304,521  bales  for  the  two  previous 
seasons,  showing  an  increase  of  65,707  bales  over  that  of  i886-'87,  and 
40,808  bales  over  that  of  1885-86. 

Messrs.  R.  Goldsbrough  &  Co.,  in  their  circular  of  March  5,  state  that 
"pastoral  prospects  are  very  encouraging,  an  excellent  clip  and  splendid 
lambing  being  constantly  expected.  *  * 

At  the  January  and  February  sales  the  wools  from  New  England  and 
Manara  were  found  to  be  somewhat  heavy  in  condition,  and  the  prices, 
therefore,  did  not  range  very  high.  The  season  was  practically  closed  on 
the  25th  of  February,  and  fortnightly  instead  of  weekly  sales  are  now  being 
held.  The  rates  of  freight  to  London  for  sailing  vessels  are  from  f^  to 
.j3^.  per  pound  for  greasy  wool,  and  from  \d,  to  -^j^.  for  washed  wool.  The 
rates  by  steam  are  -J^.  per  poimd  for  greasy  and  ^d.  for  washed.    Strong 
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efforts  have  been  made  in  Victoria  to  have  the  Melbourne  sales  begin  early 
in  September,  in  order  to  give  purchasers  an  opportunity  of  securing  the 
early  shorn  clips,  most  of  which  now  go  to  London. 

The  change  can  not  much  longer  be  delayed,  as  early  arrivals  have  been 
steadily  increasing  in  bulk.  The  sales  began  in  Melbourne,  on  October 
5,  at  the  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Goldsbrough  &  Co.,  limited.  Competi- 
tion was  very  sharp,  and  the  prices  brought  were  fully  equal  to  rates  in 
London  at  the  September  sales.  The  bright  light  wools  from  eastern 
Riverina  commanded  full  rates  throughout,  11^.  to  12^.  per  pound  fre- 
quently being  paid  for  large  clips.  Mr.  Edward  Greville*s  Year  Book  of 
Australia  states  that  up  to  the  middle  of  November  the  London  buyers  were 
the  chief  operators  at  the  Melbourne  sales,  and  that  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  wool  purchased  for  export  was  for  English  and  Scotch  manu- 
facturers. The  American  and  continental  buyers  did  not  show  a  disposition 
to  purchase  until  after  the  15th  of  November,  and  competition  became  sharp 
with  them  before  the  close  of  the  year.  At  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  the 
sales  began  on  the  20th  of  September.  As  a  rule  the  new  clip  reaches  the 
seaboard  early  in  the  season,  and  the  selling  brokers  there  are  enabled  to 
commence  sales  a  week  or  two  in  advance  of  the  other  colonies.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  English  and  continental  buyers.  The  competition 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  former,  especially  for  the  wools  from  the  Darling. 
The  range  of  prices  w^as  not  high:  The  wools  offered  were  more  or  less 
seedy.  In  October  greasy  merino  from  the  northern  part  of  the  colony 
brought  sH^'  *^  6}(d,  per  pound,  and  clean  wools  yd.  to  Sd,  per  pound. 
Cross  breds,  which  are  always  limited  in  south  Australia,  brought  from  yd 
to  Sd.  per  pound.  The  south  Australian  wools  this  season  were  generally 
better  grown  than  those  of  last  season.  Those  from  the  hill  country  were 
said  to  be  the  most  attractive,  the  north  were  earthy  and  seedy,  while  those 
from  the  western  districts  were  not  in  good  condition.  The  shipments  from 
the  ist  of  July  to  the  end  of  December  were  127,732  bales,  against  118,902 
bales  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1886.  At  the  sales  in  London  in 
October  prices  began  to  weaken.  The  demand  for  wools  suited  to  the 
American  market  was  extremely  limited,  only  about  1,200  bales  being 
purchased  during  the  series.  It  was  noticed  at  the  sales  held  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  that  the  quantity  of  the  new  clip,  was  larger  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  periods  of  1886  and  1885,  the  number  of  bales 
offered  being  90,000  against  58,000  and  35,000  bales  for  1886  and  1885, 
respectively. 

The  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company,  limited,  report 
under  recent  date  that  wool  at  the  last  series  of  sales  in  1887  exhibited  con- 
siderable variety  both  in  regard  to  growth  and  condition.  Many  wools  from 
Queensland  and  the  northern  districts  of  South  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales  proved  to  be  somewhat  wasty,  whilst  buyers  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  testing  the  staple  from  Queensland  complained  that  it  yielded  a  top 
which  was  harsh  and  of  yellow  color.     The  wool  from  the  western  part  of 
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Victoria  showed  increased  fineness  with  some  tenderness  of  staple,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  wool  from  other  parts  of  Australia  was  well  grown  and  light  in 
condition.  Only  about  1,500  bales  were  bought  at  the  last  series  of  sales  of 
1^87  for  the  American  market  out  of  the  49,000  taken  for  the  foreign 
market.  Reports  from  the  manufacturing  districts  varied  somewhat  before 
the  sales  began,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  not  encouraging,  and  prices 
were  low.  After  the  end  of  the  first  week  competition  became  more  regular, 
and  there  was  a  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  wool.  Good  combing  woob, 
which  were  mainly  of  the  new  clip,  realized  a  slight  advance.  The  New 
Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company,  limited,  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  carried  forward  to  1888  at  1,100  bales  against  35,000  bales 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  year. 

A  singular  feature  connected  with  colonial  wool  is  that  while  the  annual 
quantity  is  increasing  there  is  no  advance  in  the  value ;  indeed  the  dedine 
in  value  since  1872  is  something  extraordinary.  The  total  product  of 
colonial  wool  during  the  year  1872  was  743,000  bales,  and  the  price  realized 
was  ;^i9,69o,ooo  (195,821,385).  In  1887  the  total  product  was  1,444,000 
bales,  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  that  of  1872,  but  the  \^3due  showed  a 
slight  increase,  being  only  ;^526,ooo  (12,559,779)  more  than  that  of  1872. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  wool  produced  in 
the  British  colonies  for  each  year  since  1872,  together  with  the  average  price 
per  bale  in  English  and  American  currenpy : 


Year. 


Bales. 


Average  per  bale. 


English 
currency. 


American 
currency. 


Total  value. 


English 
currency. 


American 
currency. 


1873 

1873 — • 

1874 

X875 

J876 

1877 

1878 

»879 

1880 

1881 

188a 

J883 

1S84 

1885 

i836 ., 

X887 .*. 

Average  for  sixteen  years 


743»«» 

747»<»o 

839,000 

917,000 

937,000 

z,oax,ooo 

970,000 

1,0x5,000 

3,088,000 

x,z6z,ooo 

X, 190,000 

X, 353,000 

X, 303,000 

X, 383,000 

1,433,000 

i,444»<»o 


36    xo 


24  5 

23  5 

33  5 

x8  X5 

x8  zs 

i«  15 

16  xo 
20  5 

»7  5 

17  10 
16  X5 
z6  o 
X4  o 
X3  xo 


^138.95 

xx8.oz 
"3.J4 
X03.3S 
91.34 
9X.34 
91.34 
80.39 
98.55 
83.95 
85.  x6 
8t.5x 
77.86 
68.  X3 
65.69 
68.  X3 


;Ci9»69o,ooo 
x8,zzs,ooo 
X9, 370,000 
30,403,000 
17,550,000 
X9,z44,ooo 
z8,z87,boo 
16,748,000 
33,033,000 
30,037,000 
30,835,000 
30,988,000 
30,848,000 
z 7, 948, 000 
»9.33a»«» 

30,3Z6,000 


#95,««x.385-oo 
8s,X56,647.5o 

•  93,796,9»»<» 
99,99Z,Z99,90 

85, 407, 075. » 
93,x64,a76.«> 
88,507,035-50 
8z«504,Z43.oo 
zo7,z76,798.oo 
97t46z,39$.oo 
zoz,a44,86i.so 
zoi,938,zo3.oo 
>oz,  456, 793.00 
87.»53,94»<» 
45,4Z4,z76.oo 
98,38z,z64.eo 


z,o83,z87 


z8 


88.59 


t9#  457,937 


94,703,09x41 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion has  done  but  little  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the 
growers.  After  making  allowance  that  the  proportion  of  colonial  wool 
shipped  in  the  grease  is  now  much  larger  than  it  formerly  was,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  quantity  from  1872  to  1887  is  equal  to  aboiit  80  per  cent, 
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in  other  words  the  colonies  are  obliged  to  grow  80  percent,  more  wool  than 
they  did  in  1872  in  order  to  realize  the  same  amount  of  money.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  product  of  colonial  wool  is  grown  in  Australasia,  the  supply 
from  Cape  Colony  (South  Africa) [being  extremely  small.  The  annual  aver- 
age wool  product  of  Australasia  has  been  for  many  years  considerably  over 
1,000,000  bales. 

EXPORT  OF  WOOL. 

To  judge  from  the  returns  thus  far  received,  the  total  exports  of  wool 
from  all  the  Australasian  colonies  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  of  June,  1888, 
will  probably  reach  1,239, 760  bales,  against  1,140,834  bales  for  1887.  That 
these  figures  are  not  apt  to  be  far  from  correct,  I  give  below  a  table  show- 
ing the  export  of  wool  from  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  from  the  ist 
of  July,  1887,  to  the  5th  of  March  of  the  present  year,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1 886-' 87  : 


Colony. 


x887-'88. 


x886-'87. 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria , 

South  Australia...... 

Queensland , 

Western  Australia .. 

Tasmania , 

New  Zealand 


Total  increase.. 


BaUa. 
344,377 
325, X70 
X44,a55 
63,4® 
16,438 
x6,657 


I    «,"S.899 
A 


Boies. 

285,530 

307.453 

140,834 

51,168 

»6,473 

»  8*904 

3x5,048 


Percent. 


Percent. 

58.847 

-     X7.7X7 

3.42« 

23.330 

.65 

2,753 


»9-537 


1,030,3x0 


»9- 537 


I 


»o5,X3S 
85.586 


CONTINENTAL  EXPORT. 

The  total  wool  export  to  the  continental  markets  from  March  i,  1887,  ^o 
February  29,  1888,  was  85,980  against  47,805  bales  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1886-87  of  the  export  for  1887-88.  Antwerp  received  20,336 
bales  by  way  of  London. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  R.  Goldsbrough  &  Co.,  limited,  for  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  the  exports  from  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies  to 
the  continental  ports  for  the  season  1887-88 : 


Victoria.       . 

N.  S.  Wales. 

South  Australia. 

Total. 

Exports  to  — 

Direct. 

Via 
London. 

Direct. 

Via 
London. 

Direct. 

Via 
London. 

Direct. 

Via 
London. 

Bales. 

3.999 
2.009 

2,124 

Bales. 

26.987 

X5X 

3.175 

Bales. 
»5.355 
3,082 

'.777 
3#4ax 
2.405 

Bales. 

18,537 
363 
645 

Bales. 
98a 

Bales. 
4.697 

Bales. 

20,336 
3.09' 
3,977 
3.4«i 
9,700 

Bale*. 

'40,33X 

Bremen. . 

414 
3.820 

Hanburv .rt....  ...r 

76 

Havre 

Marseilles 

5,731 

1,405 

Total 

4X,525 

44.455 
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EXPORT  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


Messrs.  R.  Goldsbrough  &  Co.  supply  the  following  table  showing  the 
export  of  wool  direct  to  the  United  States  from  Melbourne  for  each  season 
since  1871-72.  The  first  cargo  of  12,000  bales  was  forwarded  to  New  York 
in  the  ship  Hercules  in  1887  : 


Year. 


Direct. 


By  steamer,  j 

via 

London. 


Total 


i87x-'72... 
i87a-'73,. 
i873-'74-. 
1874-75.. 
1875-76... 
i876-'77.. 
i877-'78J. 
i879-'8o.., 
i88o-'8i... 
i88x-'82... 
i882-'83... 
1883-84... 
x884-'85... 
i885-'86„. 
i886-'87... 
i887-'88... 


Bales. 

18,659 

"#851 
9»745 

19,042 
5,032 
7.567 
5,071 

13,616 
9,499 
3.843 
a.<H3 
8,979 
9,346 

«o,974 
10,621 
16,105 


Bales. 


3,935 
873 
7,227 
3,751 
5,884 
3.875 
9,187 
24,739 
3.804 


BaUs. 

•i8,6s9 

txT,85i 

9,745 

19.043 
5.032 
7,567 
5,071 

«7.55i 
3.372 

11,070 
5,794 

14,863 

6,231 

»o,i6i 

15,3^ 

I«9,909 


The  direct  import  from  Sydney  during  the  season  of  1887-88  consisted 
of  only  486  bales.  The  wools  shipped  to  the  American  market  seem  to  be 
far  superior  to  those  of  last  season. 

Messrs.  R.  Goldsbrough  &  Co.  state — 

The  eastern  Riverina  wools  were  well  grown,  bright,  soft,  and  extremely  light  in  condi- 
tion ;  the  very  p>erfection  of  high  merinO;  and  especially  adapted  to  the  American  market. 

The  same  authority  states,  in  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  the 
clip — 

Our  opportunities  for  judging  the  various  classes  of  Australian  wools  are  exceptionally  and 
specially  in  Melbourne,  fiom  the  proximity  of  that  port  to  the  chief  wool-growing  provinces 
of  Australia,  namely,  Riverina  and  the  western  district  of  Victoria.  Melbourne,  has  long 
been  the  port  not  only  of  the  largest  proportion  of  the  choicest  wools  grown  on  this 
continent,  but  of  a  greater  variety  of  the  staple  than  any  other  port;  consequently  the 
wools  submitted  in  her  sale-rooms  represent  the  produce  of  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  ex- 
tending from  Tasmania  to  the  Barcoo  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  southeastern  district  of 
south  Australia  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other,  with  occasional  parceb  from 
north  Queensland,  New  England,  West  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  thus  enabling  us  to  speak 
of  the  year's  clip  from  a  very  favorable  standpoint.  Taking  the  clip  as  a  whole  it  may  be 
classed  as  a  long  way  above  the  average,  for  though  deficient  In  quality  the  chief  essentials  of 
a  thorough  combing-wooL  were  present  in  almost  every  flock. 

That  the  Department  of  State  may  be  supplied  with  full  information,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  present  clip,  but  as  to  that  of  Aus- 

*  Including  1,796  bales  shipped  to  Montreal.  f  Including  1,829  bales  shipped  to  Montreal. 

X  No  direct  shipments  were  made  during  the  season  of  i876-'79. 

g  Including  391  bales  shipped  to  Montreal.  |  Including  3,000  bales  shipped  to  Montreal. 
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tralasian  wools  in  general,  I  forward  herewith  a  collection  of  samples  which 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Maiden,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  curator  of  the  Technological  Museum,  at  Sydney. 
These  samples  represent  almost  every  grade  of  Australian  wool  suited  to  the 
American  market.* 

Mr.  Maiden  says,  in  a  note  accompanying  the  samples  bearing  date  the 
3d  instant: 

I  am  desired  by  the  committee  of  management  of  the  Technological  Museum  to  point  out 
(hat  the  collection  of  wools  sent  to  you  for  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
a  very  valuable  one  on  acdount  of  its  representative  character.  I  hope  it  will  arrive  at  its 
destination  safely  and  be  appreciated.  I  am  also  desired  to  point  out  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  collection  is  due  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hawkesworth,  honorary  wool  classer  to  the  museum, 
whose  knowledge  of  Australian  wools  is  as  varied  as  it  is  profound. 

A  descriptive  list  of  these  samples,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  is 
appended  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  ON  THE  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  William  Findlay,  of  Sydney,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  has  recently  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Australasians  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  their 
wool  supply  a  far  greater  influence  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  than  it  de- 
serves. It  is  often  asserted  here  that  when  the  clip  is  short  wool  will  be 
dearer,  and  when  large  that  it  will  be  cheaper.  The  fallacy  of  the  asser- 
tion will  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  Australasia  supplies  an- 
nually about  450,000,000  pounds  of  wool  against  the  world's  supply  of 
2,000,000,000  pounds.  For  instance,  it  is  known  that  the  number  of  sheep 
in  Europe  has  decreased  about  50,000,000  during  the  past  ten  years,  or 
equal  to  a  production  of  200,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  production  of 
wool  from  the  River  Plate  increased  from  185,000,000  pounds  in  1879  *o 
240,000,000  pounds  in  1887,  or  an  incre'ase  of  about  55,000,000  pounds, 
although  there  was  a  decrease  of  24,000,000  pounds  from  1885  to  1887.  In 
the  United  States  the  increase  from  1880  to  1884  was  68,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  decrease  from  1884  to  1887  23,000,000  poimds.  Mr.  Findlay  com- 
mends a  report  just  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
showing  the  effect  of  the  production  of  wool  upon  the  population  which  he 
thinks  of  special  interest  to  Australasians,  inasmuch  as  the  results  obtained 
in  America  are  certain  to  be  repeated  here.  I  learn  from  the  report  referred 
to  that  in  1840  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  of  America  numbered  about 
19,000,000.  In  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  35,000,000;  but  in  1840 
the  bulk  of  the  sheep  were  grazed  in  the  New  England  and  Eastern  States 
and  none  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  In  1880  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  grazed  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  while  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Eastern  States  only  grazed  half  the  number  they  had  in  1840. 
The  highest  point  was  reached  in  1884,  when  the  number  of  sheep  was 
50,000,000.     Of  that  number  more  than  half  were  grazed  in  the  Southern 

*  These  samples  have  been  consigned  to  the  National  Museum,  Washington. 
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and  Western  States,  and  only  8,000,000  in  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
States,  showing  that  the  increasing  population  drove  the  sheep  out  of  the 
Eastern  and  New  England  States  toward  the  more  sparsely-settled  Southern 
and  Western  States  and  Territories,  the  land  being  required,  where  popula- 
tion was  dense,  for  agriculturey  and  being  too  dear  to  profitably  graze  sheep. 
Since  1884  even  the  Southern  and  Western  States  seem  to  have  become 
unable  to  sustain  their  former  number,  the  result  being  that  the  total  number 
of  sheep  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  from  1884  to  1887  by  about 
6,000,000.  As  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  increasing  very  rapidly 
(the  annual  increase  being  estimated  at  nearly  2,000,000)  and  continually 
pushing  out  West  and  South,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  sheep  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  New  England  and 
Eastern  States  has  now  set  in  in  the  West  and  South.  It  has  been  observed 
that  from  1879  ^^  ^^^7  River  Plate  and  colonial  wool  increased  from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  bales,  or  an  increase  of  500,000,  while  from  1877  to 
1887  the  supplies  of  Australasian,  South  African,  River  Plate,  and  United 
States  wool  increased  from  2,000,000  to  2,700,000  bales,  or  an  increase  of 
700,000.  Yet  we  find  that  the  consumption  has  kept  pace  with  the  supply, 
for  at  the  present  time  manufacturers  are  bare  of  stocks. 

The  periodical  droughts  in  Australasia  have  afiected  severely  the  wool 
industries,  the  sheep  in  many  cases  dying  by  millions;  nevertheless,  the 
annual  supply  of  wool  has  shown  a  steady  increase.  New  South  Wales  alone 
increased  the  number  of  her  sheep  during  the  year  just  closed  fully  8,000,000, 
and  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  whole  of  the  group  that  I  have 
seen  is  12,000,000.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand  are  fully  stocked,  and  that  the  grazing  capabilities  of  South  Australia 
are  not  likely  to  increase  unless  a  further  supply  of  water  is  discovered. 
Western  Australia,  with  its  huge  unwieldy  territory,  is  almost  at  a  standstill 
with  something  imder  2,000,000  sheep,  dry  and  barren  country  and  poisonous 
plants  preventing  any  increase  of  consequence.  Speaking  generally,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  that  part  of  Australia  within  the  tropics  is  unsuited  for  the 
production  of  wool.  In  Queensland  there  is  much  country  outside  the 
tropics  which  is  as  yet  barely  stocked,  and  an  increase  of,  say,  15,000,000 
sheep  may  be  looked  for  diuring  the  next  twenty  years.  As  regards  New 
South  Wales,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  is  the  average  number  of  sheep 
it  will  carry.  A  good  lambing  season  Mr.  Findlay  says  would  give  this 
colony  next  year  fully  56,000,000,  or  15,000,000  more  than  the  colony  ever 
before  faced  a  drought  with.  While  it  is  certain  that  the  capabilities  of  many 
parts  of  the  colony  can  be  increased  by  additional  water  supply,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  heaviest  losses  during  the  past  drought  were  caused  by 
want  of  grass. 

SH££P  BREEDING. 

Attention  has  been  frequently  drawn  to  the  deterioratioli  of  sheep  in 
many  districts  of  Australasia,  and  there  is  now  no  longer  any  effort  made  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  for  years  been  sufiering  from  the  want  of  fresh 
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blood  from  other  countries.  The  absurd  quarantine  laws  which  pre- 
vented the  importation  of  arrivals  from  Europe  and  America  have  been 
repealed  in  most  of  the  colonies.  The  stock  conference  which  met  in 
Sydney  in  October,  1886,  strongly  urged  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions, but  none  of  the  colonies  took  action  until  the  latter  part  of  1887. 
South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Victoria  were  the  first  to  act,  then  followed 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  New  South  Wales,  the  last-named  colony 
having  removed  the  prohibitions  during  the  present  sessions  of  Parliament. 
The  New  South  Wales  act,  I  regret  to  say,  does  not  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep  from  the  United  States  except  by  way  of  England.  The  reason 
given  for  this  proviso  is  that  the  animals  may  have  the  benefit  of  inspection 
at  an  English  port  as  well  as  upon  arrival  in  Sydney.  The  absurdity  of  the 
regulation  should  be  apparent  to  every  one,  as  it  is  well  known  that  not  only 
sheep  but  live  stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  much  better  condition  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  law,  however,  as  it 
stands,  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  old  one,  as  the  latter  prevented  sheep 
being  admitted  from  any  country  outside  of  Australasia. 

The  first  shipment  of  sheep  of  any  kind  since  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tion arrived  here  early  in  February  by  way  of  London  in  the  steamer  Part 
Pirie,  They  came  from  Vermont ;  161  were  shipped,  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  inspector  of  stock  here  that  only  one  died  during  the  voyage. 
The  little  flock  was  purchased  for  Mr.  S.  McCaughey,  of  Coonong,  in  the 
Uraba  district,  New  South  Wales,  and  consisted  of  39  rams  and  131  ewes.  — 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  March  20,  1888, 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

ConsuL 


REGULATION   OF  RAILWAY  TARIFFS   IN   AUSTRIA. 


[  TRANSMrXTBD  BY  MiNISTBR   LaWTON.  ] 

The  following  statements  treat  exclusively  of  the  supervision  of  railway 
tarifft  by  the  Government,  and  enumerate  the  measures  which  the  Austrian 
Government  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  order  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  people  who  avail  themselves  of  its  facilities,  the  commercial  com- 
munity at  large,  and  the  companies. 

In  Austria  5,210  kilometers  of  railways  are  owned  by  the  state  and 
8,234  kilometers  are  owned  by  private  associations  (joint  stock  companies). 
The  measures  adopted  by  the  state  for  supervision  are  twofold ;  first,  for  state 
railways;  second,  for  private  railways. 

AUSTRIAN   STATE  RAILWAYS. 

All  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  on  Austrian  state  railways  ^U"e 
fixed  by  the  minister  of  commerce.  The  approval  or  rejection  of  all  im- 
portant measures  affecting  the  tariff,  especially  those  of  fixing  th^  normal 
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rates  for  passengers  and  freights,  or  proposals  for  the  changing  of  rules  and 
regulations,  must  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  commissioners..  [See  supple- 
ment No;  i]. 

PRIVATE  COMPANIES. 

The  control  of  the  tariff  of  private  railways,  exercised  by  the  state,  is 
principally  based  upon  the  respective  regulations  given  in  supplements  2 
and  3 .  The  rates  determined  upon  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic  are  subject 
to  a  revision  every  three  years,  and  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
ministry  of  commerce  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

In  fixing  the  tariff  due  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  dividend-bearing 
character  of  the  road  and  of  the  tariffs  of  neighboring  lines.  The  prices 
must  be  made  known  publicly  arid  the  Government  reserves  to.itself  the 
right  to  require  a  reduction  of  rates  if  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Doad  exceed 
13  per  cent,  of  the  paid  in  capital.     [See  supplements  3  and  4.] 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  passenger 
rates  on  the  state  railways  and  on  some  of  the  private  lines  of  4  kreutzers 
in  the  first  class,  3  kreutzers  in  the  second  classes,  and  2  kreutzers  in  the  third 
class  for  each  person  per  kilometer,  have  been  considerably  reduced  some 
time  ago.  All  questions  perbaining  to  the  rates  of  tariff  are  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  ministry  of  commerce,  while  all  business  connected  with 
proposals  for  transportation  is  decided  by  the  inspector-general  of  Austrian 
railways.     [See  supplement  6.] 

The  majority  of  private  railways  have  their  maximum  rates  of  tariff  given 
in  their  charters.  Where  this  is  not  the  case  (local  lines)  the  maximum  rates 
are  fixed  by  the  ministry  of  commerce.  Some  private  companies  are  bound 
to  submit  any  proposed  change  of  tariff  within  the  above-mentioned  limits 
to  the  decision  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  Austrian  railways.  The  other 
companies,  however,  have  the  privilege  to  fix  the  rates  within  the  legal  maxi- 
mum limits  without  being  compelled  to  submit  them  for  decision.  Stipulated 
minimum  rates  do  not  exist.  With  the  exception  of  the  southern  (Vienna- 
Trieste)  and  some  local  lines  connected  with  it,  there  are  some  conunon 
general  tariff  rules  including  a  common  classification  of  goods.  [See  sup- 
plement 7.] 

The  ruling  principles  in  the  tidoption  of  traffic  agreements  have  been 
made  known  to  the  railway  administrations  at  the  instance  of  the  convention 
of  March  4,  1883.     [See  supplement  8.] 

All  rates  of  tariff,  as  well  as  supplements,  must  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
spector-general of  Austrian  railways  before  their  publication,  at  a  tinnc  to 
enable  that  officer  to  make  full  examination  before  approved.  Any  traffic 
contract  made  by  two  or  more  parts  of  any  railway  system  must  also  be 
agreed  to  by  a  commission  consisting  of  representatives  appointed  for  that 
purpose  from  each  of  the  remaining  roads  forming  such  system.  Abstracts 
must  be  made  in  cases  of  proposals  for  new  tarifis  or  changes  in  the  same, 
and  the -motives  for  their  contemplated  increase  or  reduction  most  be  stated 
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The  inspector-general  examines  them  to  see  whether  they  conform  with  the 
general  rules  or  the  special  regulations.  A  special  approval  of  the  tariffs, 
however,  is  required  only  for  those  private  lines  which  are  subject  to  the 
inspector-general  of  railways.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  joint  tariffs  in 
which  such  lines  participate. 

No  special  statistical  reports,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  examination  of 
tariffs,  are  made.  As  far  as  such  are  required,  the  statistical  publications 
issued  by  the  Imperial  and  royal  central  commission  on  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  annual  statements  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade, 
will  be  consulted,  and  in  some  cases  the  desired  information  will  be  obtained 
from  the  reports  of  the  separate  railway  companies.  If  the  information  thus 
obtained  should  be  insufficient  the  required  data  must  be  supplied  from 
special  inquiries  made,  or  through  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
trade.  New  tariffs  and  supplements  which  do  not  increase  the  existing  rates 
must  be  made  known  publicly  fourteen  days  before  their  going  into  opera- 
tion. Changes,  however,  by  which  the  rates  are  increased,  must  be  brought 
to  public  knowledge  six  weeks  before  they  take  effect. 

A- similar  course  must  be  taken  when  a  tariff  is  canceled  without  the 
substitution  of  a  new  one.  Reductions  will  not  take  place  until  three  days 
after  publication  in  a'  newspaper  designated  to  this  end  by  the  ministry  of 
commerce.  The  tariffs  of  the  greater  part  of  private  lines  will  be  valid  for 
at  least  three  months,  and  the  statutes  will  regulate  also  when  notice  shall  be 
served  as  to  the  time  when  they  will  cease  to  be  in  force.  (See  supplements 
10,  II,  and  12.) 

In  settling  these,  questions  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  statutes  of  most 
railway  administrations  to  grant  no  personal  favors  in  such  reductions  of 
rates  was  strictly  adhered  to,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  terms 
should  be  made  known  publicly;  that  the  time  during  which  they  are  bind- 
ing is  limited,  and  that  caution  should  be  exercised  against  the  adoption  of 
terms  which  might  have  the  character  of  personal  favors.  Goods  intended 
for  exhibitions,  and  live  animals,  are  subject  to  a  special  tariff.  The  grant- 
ing of  reduced  fares  to  corporations,  societies,  etc. ,  which  usually  amount  to 
SSyi  J^^  ^^^^'  o^  ^^^  normal  rates,  is  subject  to  approval  of  the  ministry  of 
commerce  on  the  roads  which  claim  a  subsidy  from  the  state.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  last  named  roads  is  also  bound  to  this  rule  when  granting 
free  tickets  for  more  than  one  single  trip. 


[Translation.] 

The  board  of  directors  of  Austrian  state  railways  has  published  its  statement  for  1887. 
The  state  railways  at  the  end  of  that  year  had  a  length  of  5409  kilometers  and  had  received 
an  addition  of  322  kilometers,  or  5.9  per  cent.,  partly  by  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  partly 
by  assuming  charge  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lines  of  so-called  local  railroad  companies. 
The  number  of  employes  was  14,072,  or  538  more  than  at  the  end  of  1886,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  salaries  was  12,000,000  florins.  The  rolling  stock  consisted  of  21,199  carriages,  not 
including  160  carriages  belonging  to  other  parties  and  806  loaned  carriages. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  these  5,500  kilometers  of  railwiys 
as  compared  with  1886: 


Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Surplus. 

RaUixndg. 

1887. 

Increase 
overx886. 

X887. 

Increase 
over  x886. 

X887. 

Increase 
orer  x886. 

Totallincs 

Florins. 
47,304,000 

6,191,000 
30,978,000 

3,8x8,000 

Florins. 
3,643,000 

426,000 
1,251,000 

587,000 

Florins. 
27»844,ooo 

3,8x0,000 
17,322,009 

3,060,000 

Florins. 
700,000 
43,000 
438,000 

3XX,000 

Florins. 

19,459,000 

2,381,000 

13.755,000 

758,000 

FTortms. 

x,943,ooo 
383.00a 
833,000 

Rudolfe  RaUroad 

Western  Railroads 

(;ii^V>ri9n  Rfflflroad 

376,000 

As  the  capital  invested  in  the  total  net- work  (in  which  is  included  the  Prag-Due  and  Due- 
Bodenbach  railways  as  well  as  the  Albrecht  and  the  Moravian  firontier)  was  747,000,00048 
florins,  the  net  receipts  represent  an  interest  of  2.6  per  cent.,  and  for  the  state  railways  proper, 
with  an  invested  capital  of  660,000,000.57  florins,  the  interest  is  2.54  per  cent. ;  for  the  Gali- 
cian  lines,  with  a  capital  of  61,000,000.64  florins,  1.23  per  cent ;  and  the  Western  lines  with 
the  Rudolfs  Railway,  with  a  capital  of  571,000,008.8  florins,  yielded  16,000,000.13  florins  or 
2.82  per  cent.  To  show  the  earnings  of  the  state  railwa3rs  the  statement  gives  a  comparative 
table  with  the  earnings  of  the  lines  whose  securities  are  guaranteed  by  the  state.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  seven  difi*erent  private  railway  companies  so  guaranteed  in  1886  by  the  state, 
the  aggregate  invested  capital  of  which  was  323,000,000.9  florins,  yielded  net  receipts  c£ 
7,000,000.03  florins  or  2.17  per  cent.,  while  the  roads  owned  by  the  state,  as  shown  above, 
yielded  16,000,000  florins  or  2.54  per  cent,  of  the  invested  capital,  amounting  to  660,000,000.5 
florins.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  result  is  plainly  not  owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
management  between  private  and  state  railwa3rs ;  but  aside  from  the  larger  amount  of  capital 
invested,  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  state  railwa3rs  transverse  densely  populated  districts, 
with  receipts  of  15,000  to  20,000  florins  per  kilometer,  while  the  others  pass  through  districts 
yielding  only  8,000  to  9,000  florins,  and  also  that  the  running  expenses,  on  account  of  the  un- 
favorable grades,  are  much  higher  than  on  the  older  lines  or  those  owned  by  some  of  the  better 
situated  private  companies. 

The  expectation  that  the  adoption  of  uniform  rates  of  tarifi*  for  the  transp>ortation  of  certain 
staple  articles  over  a  large  system  of  railways  would  have  a  favorable  effect  has  been  fully 
realized  by  the  increase  in  freight  earnings.  These  additional  earnings  were  also  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  increased  transportation  of  grain  caused  by  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
German  grain  duties.  Stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  this  unusual  period  of  export  the 
Arlberg  railway  has  fully  met  the  expectation  which  was  entertained  respecting  its  capabilities. 
The  freight  carried  over  this  road  in  1887  amounted  to  447,000  tons,  exceeding  the  estimates 
made  by  47,000  tons  without  at  any  time  straining  its  capacity.  The  report  further  says :  While, 
therefore,  the  expectations  have  been  apparently  realized  which  were  entertained  r^aiding 
the  introduction  of  tariff  measures  on  the  state  railways,  the  fact  must  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  complaints  made  by  other  roads  of  alleged  excessive  reduction  of  tarifl*  rates  have  almost 
entirely  ceased.  The  reason  for  this  is  evidently  the  more  favorable  turn  which  business  has 
taken  and  the  increase  in  their  receipts  during  the  continuation  of  the  state  railway  tariS, 
proving  that  the  previous  decrease  of  receipts  was  not  owing  to  these  tarifis.  The  large  earn- 
ings of  the  Northern  Railway  and  the  Buschderather  road,  which  have  also  adopted  the  State 
Railway  tarift  rates,  prove  theu:  benefit  still  more  forcibly. 

Passenger  as  well  as  freight  traffic  shows  an  increase  of  business  and  laiger  receipts  in 
1887.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  entire  system  was  18,000,000,  of  whom 
12,210,000  florins  were  collected  for  fares,  which  shows  an  increase  of  102,589  passengers 
or«.57  per  cent.,  and  of  receipts  of  284,789  florins  or  1.96  per  cent.    Freight  traflic  in  1887 
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amounted  lo  12,100,000  tons,  of  which  11,200,000  were  car-loads,  and  shows  an  mcrease 
oyer  1886  of  1,190,000  tons  or  10.9  per  cent.  Receipts  were  33,700,000  florins  (28,000,000 
florins  for  car-loads)  and  were  2,i8oyooo  florins  or  6.92  per  cent,  more  than  in  1886.  The 
westerly  state  railways  show  an  increase  in  receipts  of  1,500,000  florins,  of  which  1,200,000 
florins  are  for  grain  freights.  The  largest  classes  of  freight  carried  were  brown  coal,  3,370,000 
tons;  coal,  1,200,000;  grain,  1,100,000;  and  timber,  1,050,000  tons. 

The  expenses  amounted  to  24,742,849  florins,  or  621,027  florins  (equal  to  2.57  per  cent.) 
more  than  in  1886,  as  will  be  seen  iix>m  the  following  t^ble : 


Pc«cripUQQ. 


Administration 

Repairs  and  supervision 

General  traffic... 

Workshops 

Total 


1887. 


Florint. 

534,410 

7,3a7»487 

9,X4X,8x5 

7»749f»37 


24.742,8^ 


Percent, 

a.xa 

99. 6z 

36.95 

3X.33 


too.  00 


Against 


Florins. 
—  48,824 

+  298,489 
— 130,483 

+  49«,845 


+  631,037 


The  Item  "administration"  shows  a  decrease,  resulting  from  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
employ^;  and  in  "general  traffic,"  from  savings  eflected  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  chief 
bureaus  at  Budweis  and  Spalato.  The  proportion  of  the  expenses  for  running  the  road  to  the 
transportation  receipts  was  52.32  per  cent.,  against  52.67  per  cent,  in  1886. 

A  comparison  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  state  railways  with  the  estimates  shows  a  surplus 
of  3,020,000  florins.  The  directors  point  to  this  £act  with  great  satisfaction,  as  this  surplus 
served  to  cover  the  deficits  of  1881  to  1885,  which  called  for  a  si^)plementary  credit  of 
3,200,000  florins. 

The  total  result  of  the  trafiic  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  Government  subsidy  furnished 
for  the  pi^rment  of  interest  and  mortgages.  After  collection  of  the  net  receipts  in  1887  the 
state  treasury  still  had  to  pay  10,380,000  florins,  while  in  the  preceding  year  12,200,000  were 
paid.  The  report  further  shows  that  if  the  management  had  not  been  transferred  to  the  state 
an  additional  588,017  flprins  as  subsidy  would  have  betn  paid  out  of  the  treasury  between 
1 881  and  1887.  Another  calculation  shows  that  from  1881  to  1887,  under  the  state  manage- 
ment, the  subsidy  paid  by  the  Government  amounted  to  12,536,657  florins,  while  fhnn  1876 
to  1880,  when  the  lines  were  run  by  private  companies,  the  sum  paid  by  the  state  was 
13.247,163  florins. 

How  much  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  subsidy  necessary  after  the  roads  passed  under 
state'  management  is  due  to  the  increased  briskness  of  general  business,  is  answered  by  a  table 
giving  the  sums  which  the  state  paid  from  1876  to  1887  to  private  companies  which  still  enjoy 
a  state  guaranty.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  1880  these  guaranties  amounted  to  4,900,000 
florins,  while  in  1887  they  had  risen  to  7,200,000  florins,  or  an  increase  of  2,200/xx>  florins. 
Further,  that  from  1881  to  1887  the  average  annual  sums  paid  for  guaranties  were  590,817 
florins  more  than  from  1876  to  1880.  From  this,  concludes  the  report,  it  would  appear  that 
the  state  railways  have  not  been  favored  by  a  general  improvement  in  traffic;  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  export  year  1880,  and  from  September  to  November,  1887, 
the  whole  period  of  state  management  may  be  characterized  as  one  of  general  depression  of 
business. 

When  this  and  the  many  other  difficulties  necessary  to  a  change  of  management  are  taken 
into  consideration,  and  it  is  observed  how  well  the  financial  reports  of  these  railways  for  1887 
(the  seventh  year  of  their  operation)  bear  comparison  with  previous  statements,  it  may  be  cer- 
iBinly  hoped  that  the  future  of  these  roads  under  state  management  is  assured. 
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IMPORTS   FOR  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Owing  to  trade  with  this  part  of  the  world  being  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
English  merchants,  dependent  upon  English  shipping,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  correct  Estimates  of  the  quantities  or  values  of  supplies  in  its  make-up 
drawn  from  the  fertile  and  attractive  fields  of  American  production.  The 
superiority  of  many  American  manufactured  articles  over  those  from  other 
countries  is  not  a  new  adihission.  Their  fame  goes  before  them,  and  wher- 
ever introduced  they  become  such  favorites  as  soon  to  be  recognized  as 
necessities.  Attempts  are  often  made  to  supercede  them,  and  for  a  time 
such  attempts  may  be  successful,  but  the  triumph  is  co-extensive  alone  with 
thorough  test  and  the  opportunity  to  reinstate  the  American  products.  Such 
supersession  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  a  lack  of  direct  trade  with  the  United 
States.  American  cotton  goods,  for  instance,  were  many  years  ago  freely  dis- 
posed of  in  the  East,  while  now  they  are  unknown  in  its  commerce.  Had 
not  American  shipping,  by  means  of  home  legislation,  been  driven  from 
foreign  waters,  this  supply  might  have  been  maintained,  even  in  the  face  of 
another  serious  drawback.  The  English  qaill  owners  now  buy  American  cot- 
ton and  meet  a  demand  with  its  manufactured  products  the  profits  of  which 
might  be  directed  towards  the  amelioration  of  home  industries  which  period- 
ically languish  almost  to  destruction.  The  peoples  of  the  East  would  be 
glad  enough  to  buy  American  cotton  converted  into  cloths  by  American 
machinery,  but  they  do  not.  They  fail  to  consume  American  goods  because 
there  is  no  direct  trade;  and  there  being  no  direct  trade  the  American 
genius  for  introduction  is  not  manifest  abroad.  Golden  opportunities  are 
constantly  being  wasted.  With  rapid  transit  between  American  and  Eastern 
ports,  through  which  quick  returns  could  be  secured,  they  would  not  all  be 
thrown  away. 

In  spite  of  serious  drawbacks  to  trade,  some  is  maintained  through  the 
superlative  merit  of  certain  American  products.  American  petroleum  was 
for  many  years  almost  driven  from  the  East  by  the  Russian  product,  supplied 
at  a  lower  price ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  former  assists  it,  and  the  ground 
lost  is  steadily  being  regained.  American  refined  oil,  shipped  direct  from 
the  United  States  to  Egypt,  from  January  i  to  December  31,  1887,  reached 
very  nearly  4,000,000  gallons,  while  some  small  shipments  coming  from 
England  swelled  the  supply  to  more  than  the  above-named  sum.  Of  Amer- 
ican canned  goods,  a  large  supply  comes  eastward  from  English  shippers; 
hence  they  are  accredited  in  trade  as  English  goods.  American  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  meats  are  sold  everywhere  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  so  is 
American  bacon  and  lard,  all  shipped  from  Liverpool  and  London,  and  set 
down  in  the  trade  reports  as  English  products.  Of  alimentary  animal  prod- 
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ucts  there  were  imported  into  Egypt  from  January  i  to  December  31,  1887, 
quantities  valued  at  ;f  1,137,000.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  presume  that,  while 
Europe  draws  upon  America  for  meat  products,  Egypt  could  be  supplied  by 
direct  shipments  from  home  more  cheaply  than  froip  other  countries  where 
production  does  not  satisfy  consumption.  Much  of  the  product,  however^ 
thus  consumed  in  Egypt,  as  in  the  Levant,  is  drawn  from  America,  paying 
in  its  transportation  eastward  probably  as  much,  if  not  more,  profit  to  the 
English  trader  than  it  paid  the  American  producer  and  manufapturer.  The 
gain  of  the  former  would,  with  direct,  quick  transit  from  the  United  States, 
approximate  additional  American  gain. 

Of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  Egypt  imported  in  1886  a  total  valued 
at  over  ^300,000,  while  in  1887  their  importation  fell  to  a  little  over  ^200,000. 
For  the  corresponding  years  the  importation  of  cereals  and  vegetables 
amounted  to  over  J  1,000,000  and  ;f  500,000.  Egypt  imports  annually  over 
J 200,000  worth  of  candles.  Of  woods  for  construction  Egypt  imports  an- 
nually about  ^1,600,000  in  value,  and  about  ^500,000  in  charcoal.  A  vast 
amount  of  this  wood  is  transported  in  ships  all  the  way  from  Sweden  and 
Norway — further  than  to  the  more  accessible  forests  of  Maii>e,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida.  An  embargo  has  been  placeU  upon  the  production  of 
tobacco  in  Egypt.  This  crop  was  annually  about  6,500,000  pounds,  while 
consumption  reaches  13,000,000  pounds.  Hereafter,  therefore,  the  impor- 
tation of  tobacco  must  approximate  the  last-i^amed  sum.  Will  America  re- 
fuse to  be  a  competitor  for  this  supply? 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Other  items  pf  import,  to  which  American  producers  might  add  their 
quota,  could  be  presented,  but  I  will  devote  a  few  lines  to  an  export  trade 
which,  with  direct  transit,  could  be  increased  to  most  respectable  proportions. 
Already  a  large  trade  is  done  with  the  United  States  in  Egyptian  rags  and 
other  waste  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  papers,  cotton,  raw  hides, 
senna,  bones,  gums,  furniture,  curios,  musk,  cigarettes,  precious  stones,  car- 
pets, and  rugs.  For  the  commercial  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  the 
declared  exports  for  the  United  States  represented  a  value  of  J25 7,469.91. 
The  increase  for  the  present  year  will  be  considerable ;  and  yet  the  figures 
of  declared  exports  by  no  means  represent  the  real  values  of  Egyptian 
exports  which  find  their  way  to  the  United  States.  Trade  follows  the 
same  course  in  both  directions,  and  much  which  Egypt  sells  elsewhere 
is  credited  in  trade  statistics  to  England.  As  an  example  onions  may 
be  cited.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  there  was  a  declared 
export  of  Egyptian  onions  for  the  United  States  valued  at  112,731.29. 
For  the  present  year,  the  shipping  season  having  already  ended,  the  sa,me 
declared  export  of  onions  amounts  to  ^28,808.89,  and  I  am  informed  by 
those  interested  in  this  trade  that  quantities  of  Egyptian  onions  are  sent 
to  the  United  States  from  England,  where  they  are  shipped  during  their  season 
in  very  large  quantities.     Even  the  shipments  declared  here  for  the  United 
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States  go  by  steamers  via  Loudon  and  Liverpool  as  do  all  other  declared 
exports  excepting  xags  and  other  waste  material  for  paper  stock  ixdiich  find 
transport  in  Norwegian  vessels  engaging  in  lumber  transportation.  The 
sending  of  Egyptian  onions  to,the  United  States  is  a  new  and,  I  am  informed, 
profitable  venture.  The  object  is  to  put  them  very  early  on  the  market  while- 
prices  rul^  high,  and  the  Egyptian  product  being  superior  in  quality  as  well 
as  in  appearance  commands  the  very  highest  prices.  The  shipments  begin 
in  March  and  end  in  April.  In  April  of  this  year  850  tons  of  onions  were 
declared  at  Alexandria  for  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston.  Direct  ship- 
ments by  steam  another  year  would  probably  be  three  or  four  times  as  great. 

DIRECT  TRADE. 

In  presenting  inducements  for  direct  trade,  by  steamer,  with  eastern 
Mediterranean  ports,  I  have  specialized  trade  with  Egypt.  Statistics  show 
that  trade  between  Syria  and  the  United  States  is  considerable.  A  line  of 
steamers  plying  between  New  York,  Egypt,  and  Levant  would  do  what  all 
other  steamers  in  the  trade  do.  They  would  touch  at  an  Italian  port,  at 
Malta,  and  probably  at  a  J'rench  or  Spanish  port,  taking  regular  freight  at 
all.  With  passenger  accommodations  they  would  carry  many  voyagers  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  especially  since  Egypt  is  now  so  popular  with 
Americans  as  a  winter  resort.  Italian  emigration  would  largely  aid  in  swell- 
ing receipts.  In  presenting  the  question  of  direct  communication,  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  East,  I  reflect  a  very  wide- 
spread desire.  Many  merchants  here,  comprehending  fully  the  conditions 
of  trade,  assert  that  direct  steam  communication  would  be  sustained.  Sodi 
commimication,  however,  should  not  be  spasmodic,  but  regular  and  reliable. 
With  this  sort  of  service,  and  soliciting  agents  for  leading  and  reliable 
American  producers  and  manufacturers,  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  the  trade. 
It  pays  English,  French,  Italian,  and  other  merchants  enormous  profits, 
and  it  sustains  huge  steamship  companies.  With  the  vast,  varied,  and  valua- 
ble products  of  the  United  States  it  is  senseless  to  presume  a  profitable  trade 
could  not  be  established  and  maintained.  Our  products,  after  introduction, 
would  be  greedily  sought  after,  and  a  mutuality  in  commerce  would  spring 
up  which,  because  of  the  desirability  of  things  interchangable,  would 
last. — Cairo,  Egypt,  June  4, 1888. 

JOHN  CARDWELL, 

Qmsul'GeturaL 
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This  academy,  founded  by  the  imperial  and  royal  ministry  of  schools 
as  a  technical  academy  of  the  middle  grade,  is  a  combination  of  several  in- 
dustrial schools  having,  however,  different  aims.  Their  purpose  is  the  intel- 
ligent theoretical  education  of  young  men  for  important  industrial  positions, 
and  also  the  training  of  those  who  hope  to  become  manufacturers,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  compete  with  modem  methods.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  elevate  home  industry  to  a  point  of  complete  intellectual  inde- 
pendence of  other  countries  and  the  improvement  of  technical  work. 

The  academy  is  divided  into  a  high  school  and  a  workmaster's  school, 
and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  three  branches,  architecture,  mechanical 
arts,  and  chemical  technics. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  teaches,  through  systematically-arranged  lectures,  all  that  is  necessary 
for  practical  industrial  work,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  high  grade  of 
general  education,  so  that  students  become  qualified  to  manage  a  technical 
trade  on  a  large  scale  or  to  fill  important  'positions  in  large  factories.  The 
Government  encourages  this  course  by  exempting  those  who  pass  it  from 
more  than  one  year's  service  in  the  army. 

The  three  branches  of  the  high  school  are : 

1.  A  school  for  architecture  for  future  architects,  engineers,  masons, 
carpenters,  etc. 

2.  A  mechanic's  technical  school  for  future  manufacturers,  managers, 
technologists,  the  different  branches  of  mechanics,  machine  architecture, 
metal  and  wood  work,  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  etc. 

For  those  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  textile  industry 
there  is  a  special  course  for  the  theoryand  practice  of  weaving.  This  course 
is  connected  with  the  weaving  school.  For  the  electro-technologists  exists  an 
electro-technical  laboratory. 

3.  The  chemical  school  for  manufacturers,  managers,  and  technologists 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  chemical  trade,  and  for  manufactures,  as  calico 
printing,  bleaching,  sugar  manufacturing,  glass  and  earthenware  fabrication, 
etc.  For  the  chemical  branch  of  the  textile  industry  there  is  a  dyeing  school 
with  its  own  dyeing  laboratory. 

Instruction  in  the  general  preliminary  sciences  are  given  to  the  students 
of  the  three  classes  together,  but  special  instruction  for  special  trades  is  given 
separately  to  those  students  following  each  special  course.  Each  class  has  a 
four  years'  course.  Entry  in  the  first  course  is  allowed  if  a  certificate  can 
be  shown  that  the  applicant  has  passed  the  three  classes  of  the  public  school, 
the  third  class  of  a  polytechnic  school,  or  gymnasium  where  drawing  has 
bcen^ obligatory.  Students  may  enter  the  second  class  who  can  produce  a, 
No.  94,  June 9. 
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certificate  of  ability  to  enter  the  fifth  grade  of  a  polytechnic  school  or  gym- 
nasium where  drawing  is  obligatory.  New  students  must  pass  an  entrance 
examination  before  the  beginning  of  a  semester  upon  the  following  branches: 

FIRST   ANNUAL  COURSE. 

Arithmetic. — Elementary  calculation  with  whole  numbers,  common  and 
decimal  fractions,  metrical  weights  and  measures,  squares  and  cubes  of  num- 
bers, square  and  cube  root. 

Geometry. — Calculation  of  angles  of  plane  surfaces  and  of  irregularly 
shaped  objects,  curves,  etc.,  mensuration. 

Natural  science. — Knowledge  of  the  more  important  physical  manifes- 
tations. 

.     SECOND   ANNUAL  COURSE. 

Arithmetic.  —  Calculation  with  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  using  the 
most  important  advantages  of  reckoning;  the  four  methods  of  calculating, 
addition,  subtraction,  etc. ;  ^atio  and  proportion;  equations  of  the  first  de- 
gree with  one  unknown  quantity. 

Geometry.  — The  more  important  theorems  of  planimetry  and  the  demon- 
strations of  simple  construction  problems. 

Physics.  — The  more  important  physical  methods  with  special  regard  to 
sound,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 

Chemistry. — Chemical  elements  and  their  most  important  combinations; 
familiarity  with  the  common  chemical  formulas. 

Drawing. — Drawing  from  sketches  and  geometrical  figures;  practice  in 
handling  the  brush  and  color;  the  execution  of  simple  geometrical  construc- 
tion with  compass  and  ruler. 

Candidates  may  be  excused  from  examination  on  these  branches  upon 
the  production  of  a  proper  certificate  of  their  last  school  year  and  the  draw- 
ings then  made  if  up  to  the  requirements.  Consideration  will  be  had  in 
those  cases  where  scholars  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  sufficiently  prac- 
tice drawing  with  regard  to  thdr  entrance  in  the  second  class  if  it  is  thought 
that  the  pupil  can  obtain  excellence  in  the  trade  school. 

The  number  of  students  which  can  be  accepted  is  always  published  before 
the  examination.  In  deciding  as  to  admissions  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions will  first  be  considered  and  then  the  date  of  the  application.  In  order 
to  see  whether  students  have  reached  the  standard  which  is  the  aim  of  the 
school,  examinations  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  the  high  school, 
and  the  testimonials  issued  are  equal  to  those  issued  by  the  middle  schools, 
including  the  privilege  of  serving  only  one  year  in  the  army.  As  extraor- 
dinary students  are  admitted  those  who  can  prove  by  a  proper  certificate 
from  a  middle  school  a  good  preliminary  education.  Instruction  commences 
always  in  September.  The  fees  amount  to  8  florins  (I3.20)  for  six  months. 
The  ordinary  students  of  the  chemical  school  must  pay  15  florins  (^6)  per 
semester  for  the  laboratory;  extraordinary  students  25  florins  (?io).  Those 
without  means  are  free. 
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WORKMASTERS'    SCHOOL  ANI>  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  three  professional  schools  included  in  this  department  of  the  academy 
offer  to  such  tradesmen  who  have  already  worked  in  architecture  or  in  some 
branch  of  mechanics  or  chemistry  the  opportunity  to  speedily  obtain  theo- 
retical knowledge  and  practice  impossible  to  acquire  in  the  trades,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  close  competition  of  the  present  day. 

The  three  schools  are : 

1.  The  school  of  architecture  for  stone-masons,  architects,  carpenters, 
tinsmiths,  brick-layers,  etc. 

2.  The  mechanical  school  for  machinists,  locksmiths,  mill-constructors, 
foremen  of  mechanical  weaving  and  spinning  mills,  etc. 

3.  The  chemical  school  for  dyers,  printers,  bleachers,  tanners,  soap 
manufacturers,  etc. 

The  mechanical  and  chemical  courses  are  of  two  years'  duration  without 
interruption.  The  course  on  architecture  extends  over  four  winters,  each 
term  being  six  months.  Students  of  the  latter  school  may  therefore  continue 
their  occupations  during  the  summer.  The  conditions  for  entering  these 
schools  are,  first,  a  proof  of  having  passed  the  public  school  and  of  having 
practiced  at  least  two  years  a  trade.  For  entering  the  school  of  architecture 
a  proof  of  one  year's  practice  in  architecture  will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  recommended  to  those  who  have  already  entered  a  trade  or  manu- 
factory, but  who  are  not  able  to  rise  from  their  present  condition,  to  enter 
the  school  for  workmasters,  especially  if  they  are  called  upon  to  continue  the 
business  of  their  fathers,  as  so  often  occurs  in  this  locality.  The  course  for 
both  departments  of  this  school  begins  on  September  16 ;  for  all  courses  of 
the  school  of  architecture  on  October  15.  The  fee  amounts  to  6  florins 
(1 2. 40)  per  half  year.  The  laboratory  tax  is  6  florins  for  ordinary  scholars 
and  17  florins  (^6.80)  for  extraordinary  scholars.  Those  without  means 
are  free. 

The  imperial  and  royal  ministry  of  education  has  established  33  half 
yearly  scholarships,  amounting  to  30  florins  (|i2)  each.  The  Reichenberg 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gives  300  florins  (^i  20)  annually  for  the  same  puirpose, 
as  does  also  the  Reichenberg  savings  bank.  There  is  also  a  scholars'  sup- 
porting society  to  provide  for  other  needs, 

PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION   OF  THE  HIGH   TRADE  SaiOOL. 
OBLIGATORY  BRANCHES. 

First  annual  course, 

German  language. — Five  hours  weekly.  Review  of  etymology  and  syntax ;  orthography 
with  practical  exercises;  reading  of  descriptive  and  narrative  tales;  verbal  description  of  the 
same  as  well  as  written  exercises;  letter  writing;  every  fortnight  school  and  home  work. 

Geography. — Review  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography;  special  geography  of 
Europe,  especially  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy;  hydrographical  and  climatic  con- 
ditions of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Algebra. — Plve  hom^  a  week.  The  fora*  i»incipal  calculations;  vulgar  fractions;  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree ;  once  every  fortnight  school  and  home  work. 
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Geometry,  —  Four  hours  a  week.    Plane  geometry  with  exercises. 

Geometrical  drawing. — Fqur  hours  a  week.  Exercise  in  geometrical  construction;  pro- 
jection of  points,  lines,  and  simple  objects. 

Experimental  physics, — Four  hours  a  week.  The  most  important  physical  thearems 
with  special  regard  to  sound,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 

Chemistry. — Three  hours  a  week.  The  most  important  elements  and  their  combinations 
with  special  reference  to  their  natural  occurrence,  but  without  going  closely  into  theory  and 
without  special  regard  to  the  various  reactions. 

Free-hand  drawing, — Six  hours  a  week.  Copying  elementary  and  geometrical  objects 
and  the  use  of  color. 

Second  annual  cottrse. 

German  language.  — ^Three  hours  a  week.  Reading  of  translations  of  the  classical  poetry 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  reading  and  explanation  of  parts  of  the  new  German  literature, 
including  information  as  to  the  three  ^hief  kinds  of  poetry,  accompanied  by  written  exercises; 
important  business  letters;  every  fortnight  school  work,  and  every  month  home  work. 

History  and  geography, — Three  hours  a  week.  Ancient  iiistory ,  especially  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  special  consideration  of  histcnical  facts,  with  consideration  of  the  geography 
relating  to  them. 

Mathematics. — In  the  first  semester  ten  and  in  the  second  six  hours  a  week. 

Algebra. — Short  review  of  the  standard  theorems  and  equations  of  the  first  degree ;  system 
of  involution  and  the  radicals;  eqvations  of  the  second  degree;  logarithms  and  their  uses; 
progression;  compound  interest. 

Geometry. — Review  of  plane  geometry;  geometrical  calculations  and  the  construction  of 
algebraic  sentences;  plane  trigonometry  and  stereometry;  every  two  weeks  home  work,  and 
every  week  school  exercise. 

Physics. — Four  hours  a  week.  Review  of  the  most  important  standard  theorems ;  statics 
and  dynamics  of  solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous  substances;  heat  and  acoustics;  c^cs;  experi- 
mental and  with  scientific  proof;  basis  of  meteorology. 

Chemistry.  —  Four  hours  a  week.  Chemical  fundamental  laws;  atoms  and  molecules; 
the  elements  and  their  combinations;  basis  of  organic  chemistry. 

MECHANICO-TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Descriptive  geometry,  —  Nine  hours  a  week,  including  the  technical  department.  Most 
important  systems  of  shadow,  perspective,  etc. 

Mechanics, — Four  hours  a  week  in  the  second  semester,  together  with  the  chemico- 
technical  department  Determination  of  the  center  of  gravity;  simple  machines;  elements 
of  hardness;  every  fortnight  home  work. 

Free-hand  drawing. — Six  hours  weekly.  Copying  of  geometrical  objects  after  models; 
mechanical  drawing. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Descriptive  geometry. — Nme  hours  weekly,  together  with  the  mechanico-technical  de- 
partment. 

Architecture. — Four  hours  a  week.    The  connections  of  stone  and  wood. 

Free-hand  drawing. — Six  hours  a  week.  Drawing  after  plastic  models,  especially  the 
ornamental  motion  on  architectural  arrangements. 

CHEMICO-TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Descriptive  geometry. — Three  hours  a  week.  Conclusion  of  the  system  of  projections; 
the  most  important  matters  relative  to  turnings,  cuts,  and  penetrations. 

Mechanics, — In  the  second  semester  four  hours  weekly,  together  with  the  mechanico- 
technical  department 
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Free-hand  drawing. — Six  hours  weekly  with  the  mechanico-technical  department. 
Mineralogy  and  geognosy. — Three  hours  a  week.    Knowledge  of  the  most  important  min- 
erals ;  systems  of  geognosy. 

TfflRD  ANNUAL  COURSE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

German  language. — Three  hours  a  week.  Reading  of  prosaic  selections  of  lyrical  and 
didactical  f)oetry;  exercise  in  lecturing  and  using  the  matter  read  for  written  exercises ;  every 
fortnight  school  work,  and  every  month  home  work. 

History  and  geography. — Three  hours  a  week.  History  of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
present  up  to  the  Westphalian  peace,  with  explanation  of  the  condition  of  culture  at  that 
time;  repetition  of  the  respective  parts  of  geography  in  general ;  view  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  production  and  industxy  of  Europe  and  the  other  most  important  parts  of  the  world. 

Mechanico-technical  depctrtment — Mathematics. — During  the  first  semester  five  hours  a 
week;  during  the  second,  two  hours;  review  of  the  former  exercises;  instructions  on  curves; 
the  "degrees  of  flatness; "  conic  sections;  cyclical  curves;  the  spirals;  every  fortnight  home 
work  on  mathematics  or  mechanics. 

Mechanics, — Four  hours  in  the  first  semester  and  seven  hours  in  the  second,  weekly; 
resolution  and  composition  of  forces  in  space ;  the  common  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  free 
and  supported  objects;  repetition  and  extension  of  the  elements  of  hardness;  d3mamics  of 
solid  objects;  elements  of  shock. 

Construction  of  machines. — Sixteen  hours  weekly  (four  hours  lectures  and  twelve  hours 
drawing) .    Construction  of  parts  of  machine?. 

Mechanical  technology  in  general. — Four  hours  lectures  and  two  hours  drawing,  weekly. 
Technology  of  iron  and  wood,  with  special  regard  to  machinery  and  tools;  drawing  after 
sketches  and  drawing  of  tools ;  machines  f<^  tools. 

Chemical  technology. — Two  hours  a  week,  tc^ther  with  the  architectural  department. 
Technology  of  clay;  class  of  gypsum  and  plaster;  principles  of  the  distillery,  brewery,  and 
sugar  manufactory;  lectures  to  students  of  the  textile  branch  of  the  mechanical  department 
on  heating,  lighting,  and  the  chemistiy  of  fabrics;  elements  of  dyeing  and  printing;  plaster 
materials;  varnish  and  cement. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Architecture. — Fifteen  hours  a  week  (four  hours  lectures,  eleven  hours  drawing).  Con- 
tinuation of  instruction  in  the  construction  of  building,  ipcluding  all  those  works  which  are 
necessary  for  constructing  a  building,  i.  e.,  groundwork,  the  work  of  the  mason,  carpenter, 
tile-layer,  tinsmith,  and  locksmith,  building  materials,  etc. 

Building  mechanics. — Four  hours  a  week.  Revolution  and  composition  of  forces;  the- 
ory of  wdghts  and  hardness,  and  their  use  in  building;  mechanical  work;  the  windlass. 

Architectural  etymology. — Six  hours  a  week.  Explanations  as  to  pillars ;  shape  of  mold- 
ings in  general;  socle,  brace,  parapet,  and  main  moldings;  profile  of  door  and  window 
frames,  using  the  shadow  in  drawing;  direaions  for  whole  facades. 

Chemical  technology. — Two  hours  weekly,  together  with  the  mechanico-technical  depart- 
ment 

Free-hand  drawing.  —  Six  hours  a  week.  Drawing  from  plaster  casts ;  etymology,  with 
special  regard  to  ornamental  work  for  architectural  decorations;  drawing  with  the  pen. 

CHEMICO-TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Chemistry  in  general.  ^'E\^i  hours  a  week  during  first  semester.  Inorganic  chemistry, 
with  the  scientific  foundation  of  chemical  theories ;  completion  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
second  annual  course  by  the  discussion  of  the  rarer  elements  and  chemical  combinations,  the 
kn<}wledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  analytical  and  technical  chemistry ;  closer 
attention  to  chemical  reactions ;  organic  chemistry  in  the  same  manner. 
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Technical  cJiemistry  and  chemical  technology » — Eight  hours  a  week.  N.atiiral  wateis: 
Examination  aiid  puriiication  of  the  same  in  large  quantities;  extraction  of  the  yarions  cfaem- 
ical  products,  as  metalloids,  acids,  salts;  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  technology  of  chalk, 
gypsum,  and  plaster;  manufacture  of  glass  and  earthenware;  fuel  and  firing. 

Practical  exercises  in  the  chemical  laboratory. — Twenty  hours  a  week.  Lectures  on 
analytical  chemistry,  including  qualitative  anal3rsis;  chemical  preparations,  and  the  deoioQ- 
stration  of  easy  quantitative  laws. 

Meclianics. — Two  hours  a  week.  Geodynamics;  balance  add  the  movement  of  fluids 
and  gases. 

Knowledge  of  machines. — Three  hours  a  week.  Explanation  of  appliances  used  for 
calculating  and  measuring  purposes;  necessary  instruction  r^[arding  their  constmctioo;  ex- 
planation and  construction  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  machine. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  COURSE  FOR  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

• 

German  language. — Two  hours  weekly.  Reading  of  dramatic  poetry,  with  brief  instruc- 
tion as  to  its  development;  view  of  the  development  of  literature;  written  exercises,  dis- 
cour^,  etc. 

History  and  geography. — Three  hours  weekly.  History  of  modem  times,  since  the 
Westphalian  peace,  with  special  r^ard  to  the  progress  of  culture;  view  of  the  present  Eiro- 
pean  condition  of  culture  and  methods  of  traffic;  outlines  of  the  Austrian  constitution  and 
administration. 

MECHANICO-TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Theoretical  and  practical  mechanics. — Eight  hours  weekly  in  the  first  semester,  sevoi 
hours  in  the  second.  Mechanical  communications  and  the  most  used  mechanisms;  hydmi- 
lies;  theories  of  water  motors,  pumps,  and  ventilators;  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  with 
reference  to  gas  and  steam;  theory  of  the  steam-engine  and  of  caloric  machines;  school  and 
home  exercises. 

Machine  building. — Seven  hours  weekly  in  the  first  semester  and  eight  in  the  second. 
Construction  of  pulleys,  windlasses,  presses,  pumps,  water-wheels,  turbines,  etc.;  of  steam- 
boilers,  engines,  gas-receivers,  steam  steering,  etc.;  the  most  facts  relating  to  the  constructioQ 
of^tool  machines. 

Mechanical  drawing. — Eleven  hours  weekly.  Construction  of  connecting  parts  of  ma- 
chines; construction  of  machines  afler  given  sketches. 

Special  mechanical  technology. — Four  hours  a  week;  also  lectures  for  those  students  of 
the  chemico-technical  branch  of  the  textile  mdustry.  Spinning  and  weaving,  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  respective  machines;  finishing  machines;  piq)er  manufacturing.  Stu- 
dents of  the  mechanico-technical  department  have  also  two  hours  weekly  of  technological 
drawing,  in  which  drawing  and  sketching  of  the  respective  machines  are  included. 

Agriculture  and  drawing.  —  Two  hours  weekly,  together  with  the  chemico-technical  de. 
partment. 

Surveying.  —  TVo  hours  weekly  in  the  first  semester.  The  most  important  measuring  arc 
leveling  instnunents ;  practical  exercises. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Architecture.  —  Twenty-four  hours  weekly  in  the  first  semester  and  twenty  in  the  second. 
Lecture,  with  exercise  in  sketching,  six  hours  a  week ;  inside  house  finishing,  joiners',  lock- 
smiths', painters*,  glaziers',  potters,'  paper-hangers',  gilders',  sculptors',  and  tilc-laycrs'  work; 
heating,  etc.;  water,  gas,  and  telegraph;  water-closets  and  drains;  iron  building  constructioD. 

Management  while  building. — Plans  and  specifications;  building  contracts;  ei^lanatioii 
of  laws  relating  to  building;  presentation  of  the  various  kinds  of  buildings  for  town  and 
country  most  in  vogue,  with  explanations. 

Drawing. — Eighteen  hours  a  week.  Sketching  agricultural,  industrial,  and  town  boildmgs 
after  given  programmes. 
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SiyU  ofhuUdings.  —  Two  hoxirs  a  week.  The  special  signs  of  style  in  regard  to  the  orna- 
mental and  construction  details,  as  the  oriental  style,  Greek  and  Roman  style,  with  their  most 
important  monuments;  characteristics  of  the  Byzantine  and  Mohammedan  style  of  building ; 
the  Roman  and  particularly  the  gothic  style  of  architecture ;  explanation  of  the  Italian  renais- 
sance and  that  of  other  countries ;  short  study  of  the  best  buildings  of  (he  eighteenth  and 
nineteeth  century. 

Building  mechanics,  —  Two  hours  a  week.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  the  third  year 
course. 

Surveying,  —  Four  hours  a  week  in  the  second  semester.  Explanation  of  the  most  used 
measuring  and  leveling  instruments ;  practical  exercises  in  laying  out  and  leveling. 

Free-hand  drawing —  Six  hours  a  week.  Drawing  and  sketching  of  ornamental  details  of 
buildings  in  full  size,  with  the  aid  of  plastic  sketches. 

CHEMICO-TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Technical  chemistry  and  chemical  technology,  —  Six  hours  weekly.  Metallurgy ;  metal 
{reparations  in  colors;  Organic  dye-stufi&  and  colors ;  dyeing,  printing,  and  bleaching ;  agricult- 
ure; visits  to  manufactories  and  workshops. 

Practical  exercise  in  chemical  laboratory.  —  Twenty-two  hours  weekly.  Continuation 
and  conclusion  of  third  annual  course. 

Knowledge  of  machines. — Three  hours  a  week.  Use  of  motors  and  measurement  of  water- 
power;  description  and  explanatton  of  vertical  and  horizontal  water-wheels'  and  those  for  a 
column  of  water;  the  use  of  steam  power;  production  of  steam;  description  and  explanation 
of  steam-engines. 

Mechanical  technology, — Four  hours  weekly,  together  with  the  mechanico-technical  de- 
partment of  the  third  and  fourth  annual  course. 

Architecture.  —  Two  hours  a  week,  together  with  the  mechanico-technical  department. 

FREK  BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Stone-cutting,  —  In  the  winter  semester  three  hours  weekly  for  scholars  of  the  third  and 
fourth  annual  course  of  the  architectural  department 

Modelling  in  clay,  gypsum,  wood,  and  stone  three  hours  a  week. 

Book-keepings  office  work,  and  correspondence.  —  The  most  important  questions  on  bills  and 
the  rights  of  exchange. 

Plan  of  instruction  of  the  special  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  weaving.  This  course 
is  for  those  students  of  the  mechanico-technical  department  who  devote  themselves  to  the  tex- 
tile industry,  and  comprises  the  following  courses : 

Theory  of  weaving,  —  Three  hours  weekly  in  the  third  annual  course  and  one  hour  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  fourth  annual  course.  The  three  principal  kinds  of  bindings  for  cotton, 
worsted,  and  carded  yam  weavings ;  composition  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  mixed  weavings ; 
stitched  goods;  yam  calculations. 

Practice  of  hand  weaving. — Two  hours  weekly  in  the  third  and  fourth  yearly  course. 
Working  on  hand  looms  with  treadles,  shaft,  and  jacquard  machines. 

Theory  of  mechanical  weaving,  —  One  hour  a  week  in  the  first  semester  of  the  fourth  . 
annual  course.    Principle  of  the  hand  loom ;  theory  of  the  bindings ;  mechanism  of  the  loom ; 
the  instractlon  is  combined  with  that  of  mechanical  technology. 

Practice  of  mechanical  weaving . —  Two  hours  a  week  in  the  fourth  annual  course.  Weav- 
ing on  different  mechanical  looms ;  constraction  and  taking  apart  of  such  looms. 

PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  WORKMASTERS*  SCHOOL. 

Mechanico-industrial  department.  —  First  semester. 

German  language, — Four  hours  a  week.  Exercise  in  reading ;  explanation  and  discussion 
of  the  etymology  and  orthography. 
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Geography.  —  One  bout  weekly.  Classification  of  the  surface  of  the  earth;  the  difiereoft 
governments  of  Europe ;  topography  and  conditions  of  culture  of  the  most  inqxfftant  states, 
especially  of  Austro-Hungary. 

Calculating,  —  Six  hours  a  week.  Calculating  with  whole  numbers  and  firactnms,  both 
decimal  and  vulgar;  extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots;  instruction  regarding  siiiq>1e  aod 
combined  rules  of  proportions ;  school  and  home  work. 

Geometry.  —  Five  hours  a  week.     Plane  geometry. 

Projections.  —  Eight  hours  weekly  and  continued  in  the  second  semester.  Exercises  in 
geometrical  drawing,  projections  of  lines,  surfaces  of  objects,  sections  and  penetrations,  shadow 
constructions. 

Free-hand  drawing.  -^  Eight  hours  a  week. 

Natural  science,  —  Four  hours  a  week.  The  most  important  physical  lessons ;  lessons  oo 
mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism ;  the  most  important  chemical  ele- 
ments and  the  combinations  which  are  most  used! 

Mechanical  technology,  —  Four  hours  a  week.  Metal  and  wood  work;  tools;  tool  ma- 
chines. 

SE(X>ND  SEMESTER. 

German  language,  —  Three  hours  a  week.  Continuation  of  reading  and  reciting  of  sboit 
poems. 

Orthographical  exercises,  —  With  consideration  of  words  of  foreign  origin  most  used  in 
industrial  life. ' 

Office  work,  —  One  hour  weekly.  The  most  important  letters  of  a  tradesman,  with  expla- 
nation of  their  purpose  and  the  laws  relating  to  them. 

Geometry, — Four  hours  a  week.  Conclusion  of  plane  geometry;  calculation  of  the  si2e 
of  objects. 

Algebra.  —  Four  hours  a  week.  Principal  algebraic  rules;  equations  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond degrees. 

Natural  science,  —  Four  hours  a  week.     Continuation  of  the  first  course. 

Machines, —  Five  hours  weekly  (continuation  of  the  third  course).  Lifting  mafihinw, 
windlasses,  pumps,  and  ventilators. 

Free-hand  drawing,  —  Sue  hours  a  week. 

Projections,  —  Eight  hours  a  week.     Continuation  of  first  course. 

Mechanical  drawing, — Six  hours  weekly.    After  sketches  and  models. 

THIRD  SEMESTER. 

German  language. — Two  hoiu^  weekly.  Reading  and  explaining  of  grammatical  spfxi- 
mens,  chosen  according  to  the  fiiture  profession  of  the  scholars ;  written  exerdses,  espedallj 
simple  descriptions. 

Business  letters  and  industrial  book-keeping, — Two  hours  weekly.  Declaratioins  and 
petitions,  with  laws  relating  thereto;  principal  ideas  of  bills  of  exchange;  opening  and  keep- 
ing of  the  most  important  books,  with  exercises  in  entering  the  prindpcd  business  matters. 

Surveying. — Two  hours  weekly.  The  most  important  surveying  and  leveling  instni- 
ments;  practical  exercises. 

Mathematics.  —  Four  hours  a  week.  Lessons  in  involutions,  as  far  as  necessary  to  under- 
stand logarithms;  exercise  In  using  logarithms;  elements  of  plane  trigonometry. 

Mechanics, — Eight  hours  a  week.     Mechanics  of  solid  objects. 

Mechanical  drawing. — Twelve  hours  weekly.  Drawing  of  parts  of  machines  after 
given  rules. 

Engineering  in  general.  —  Three  hours  weekly ;  continuation  in  fourth  course.  Firing; 
boilers ;  steam-engines  and  their  management ;  water  motors  and  motors  for  retail  trades. 

Special  mechanical  technology. — Four  hours  a  week  lectures  and  four  hours  tedmical 
drawing  (continuation  in  fourth  course).  Spinning  and  weaving,  and  engineering  coonectfid 
therewith;  paper  manufacture;  drawing  and  sketching  of  machines  used. 
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FOURTH  SEMESTER. 

Mechanics, — Ten  hours  a  week.  Mechanics  of  water  and  gas;  laws  of  Gay-Liissac  and 
Poisson,  and  the  use  of  same^  especially  for  the  mechanics  of  motors. 

Engineering  in  general.  —  Three  hours  a  week.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  lectures 
of  the  third  semester. 

Special  engineering. — Three  hours  a  week.  Tool  machines;  thorough  knowledge  of 
machinery,  and  speed  of  the  same ;  supply  of  force. 

Special  mechanical  technology.  —  Six  hours  weekly.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  the 
third  course. 

Mechanical  drawing. —  Eighteen  hoiu-s  a  week.  Continuation  of  drawing  of  parts  of 
machines ;  drawing  of  whole  machines  after  copies.  Lectures  on  engineering  include  the 
construction  of  mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  etc. 

WORKMASTERS*   SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CHEMICAL  TRADE. 
FIRST  SEMESTER. 

German  language.  —  Four  hours  weekly.  Same  as  in  the  workmasters*  school  for  the 
mechanical  trade. 

Geography.  —  One  hour  weekly. 

Reckoning.  —  Six  hoiirs  weekly.  Calculation  with  whole  numbers,  common  and  decimal 
fractions;  extraction  of  square  and  cube  root;  lecture  on  proportions;  simple  and  combined 
rules  of  proportion ;  school  and  house  work. 

Geometry. — Five  hours  weekly.     Plane  geometry. 

Physics. — Four  hours  weekly.  Lectures;  discoursing  on  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism. 

Chemistry  in  generaj.  —  Twelve  hours  a  week.  Inorganic  chemistry ;  principal  chemical 
fundamental  laws;  the  more  important  elements  and  their  combinations  with  the  further 
consideration  of  technical  chemistry. 

Free-hand  drawing.  —  Eight  hours  weekly.  Drawing  of  simple  objects,  partly  after 
copies,  partly  after  models;  sketching  parts  of  machines,  etc. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

German  language. — Three  hours  weekly,  as  in  the  second  course  of  the  mechanical 
workmasters'  school. 

Business  matters.  —  One  hour  weekly,  as  in  the  second  course  of  the  mechanical  work- 
masters*  school. 

Algebra.  —  Four  hours  a  week.  Fundamental  theorems;  equations  of  first  and  second 
degrees. 

Geometry.  —  Four  hours  a  week.  Conclusion  of  plane  geometry;  calculation  of  size  of 
objects. 

Physics.  —  Four  hours  a  week.    Continuation  of  lectures  of  first  course. 

Chemical  technology.  —  Eight  hours  a  week.  Water  examination  and  purification  of  same 
for  industrial  purposes;  extraction  of  various  chemical  products  for  manufacturing  purposes; 
fuel  and  heating ;  lighting. 

Practical  studies  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  —  Eleven  hours  weekly.  These  include 
qualitative  analysis  and  some  quantitative  laws;  lessons  in  analytical  chemistry  (continuation 
in  third  course). 

Free-hand  drawing.  —  Four  hours  a  week. 

THIRD  SEMESTER. 

German.  —  Two  hours  weekly,  as  in  third  course  of  the  mechanical  workmasters'  school. 
Business  letters  and  industrial  book-keeping.  —  Two  hours  weekly,  as  in  third  course  ot 
the  mechanical  workmasters'  school. 
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Physics, — Four  hours  weekly.  Review,  especially  of  the  mechanics  df  fluids  aod  gases 
of  special  importance  to  professional  chemists. 

Mineralogy.  —  Three  hours  weekly  (optional).  The  most  important  minerals  after  the 
crystallographica];  physical  and  chemical  theorems ;  practical  exercises. 

Chemical  technology, — Six  hours  weekly.  D3reing  substances  and  dyes ;  dyeing,  printing, 
bleaching,  agriculture,  tanning,  soap  manufacture,  etc.  Lectures  are  completed  and  Ulastnted 
by  visiting  various  manuiactories. 

Practical  studies  in  the  laborcUory, — Twenty-one  hours  weekly.  Continuation  of  lectures 
of  the  second  course;  chemical  experiments. 

Mechanical  technology, — Four  hours  a  week,  with  the  students  of  the  chemlco-technical 
department  of  the  high  school. 

FOURTH  SEMESTER. 

Physics, — Four  hours  weekly.    Practical  exercises. 

Mineralogy, — Three  hours  weekly.  Continuation  of  lectures  of  the  third  course ;  discns- 
sion  of  such  subjects  9&  relate  to  the  future  professions  of  the  students. 

Practical  studies  in  the  laborcUory. — Twenty-four  hours  weekly.  Examination  and  ex- 
planation of  such  chemical  products  as  are  used  in  the  students  prospective  profession. 

Description  of  machines, — Three  hours  a  week.  Firing;  construction  of  boilers,  steam 
and  water  motors;  pumps,  pusses,  ventilators;  motors  for  retail  trades. 

Mechanical  technology, — Four  hours  weekly.    Continuation  of  lectures  of  the  third  course. 

Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  School  for  Architecture. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

German.  —  Four  hours  weekly,  as  in  the  workmasters'  school. 

Geography. — One  hour  weekly,  as  in  the  workmasters'  school. 

Calculations. — Six  hours  weekly.  Calculating  with  whole  numbers,  common,  and  deci- 
mal fractions;  extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots;  theory  of  ratio  and  proportion;  schod 
and  home  work. 

Geometry. — Five  hours  weekly.     Plane  geometry. 

Theorems  on  projections, — Eight  hours  a  week.  Geometrical  drawing;  projectioos  of 
lines,  flat  objects,  penetrations;  axonometrical  projections. 

Natural  science. — Four  hours  weekly,  together  with  the  mechanical  department. 

Free-hand  drawing. — Eight  hours  weekly.  Elementary  free-hand  drawing  of  plastic 
ornaments;  exercises  in  choosing  colors  for  use  on  flat  surfaces. 

Architecture.  — Four  hours  a  week.    Stone  and  wood  firaming. 

second  SEMESTER. 

German  language,  —  Three  hours  a  week,  as  in  the  workmasters*  school. 

Business  letters, — One  hour  a  week,  as  in  the  workmasters'  school. 

Geometry. — Four  hours  a  week.  Conclusion  of  plane  geometry;  calculation  of  the  size 
of  objects. 

Projections. — Eight  hours  weekly.    Continuation  pf  the  first  winter  course. 

Architecture. — Thirteen  hours  a  week  (lectures  and  drawing).  Stone  and  wood  con- 
struction ;  vaults,  staircases,  ceilings,  floors,  plastering,  roof-supports,  and  tile-laying. 

Architectural  etymology, — Two  hours  a  week.    Elements  of  molding. 

Free-hand  drawing, — Eight  hours  weekly.  Continuation  of  exercises  of  the  first  comse; 
drawing  from  models  especially  relating  to  architecture;  sketching. 

THIRD  SEMESTER. 

German. — Two  hours  a  week.    As  in  the  workmasters'  schooL 
Business  letters  and  industrial  book-keepings  as  in  the  workmasters'  school. 
Surveying. — Two  hours  weekly.    The  most  important  measuring  and  leveling  instru- 
ments ;  practical  exercise  in  surveying  buildings  and  building  grounds. 
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M^edra.—^'Foux  hours  weekly.  The  four  ejementary  rules;  equations  of  the  first  degree, 
with  one  or  several  unknown  quanfities;  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

ArchiUctto'e, — Fifteen  hours  a  week  (lectures  and  drawing).  Scaffolding,  carpenters*, 
painters',  glaziers',  and  locksmiths'  work;  heating  and  ventilation;  water-closets  and  sewers, 
wells,  and  fopntains. 

Architectural  etymology. — Six  hours  a  week.  Hilars,  with  special  consideration  of  the 
Roman  style;  instructions  as  to  moldings,  windows,  and  doors;  making  up  facades  of  build- 
ings, and  details  of  same. 

F^ee-hand  drawing. — Eight  hours  a  week.  Continuation  of  drawing  from  modeb; 
sketching. 

FOURTH  SEMESTER. 

Bmlding  mechanics. — Four  hours  a  week.  Important  facts  on  statics  and  hardness,  with 
^)ecial  use  of  graphical  methods;  calculations  as  to  the  size  and  strength  of  pillars,  arches, 
vaults,  and  simple  roofing. 

Architecture.  —  Four  hours  weekly.  Iron  construction ;  construction  of  town  and  country 
buildings;  specifications;  bmlding  regulations. 

Sketching.  —  Twenty-one  hours  weekly.  Sketching  of  town  and  country  buildings  after 
given  plans. 

Free-hand  drawings — Ten  hours  weekly.  Architectural  sketches  after  copies;  drawing 
details  of  facades  in  actual  size  for  use  in  projected  buildings,  with  the  use  of  copies  and 
models. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  schools  there  is  yet  a  school  for  the  benefit 
of  tradesmen  who  are  obliged  to  look  afler  their  work  during  the  day,  but 
who  have  elementary  knowledge,  such  as  is  taught  in  the  public  schools.  This 
school  is  open  at  night  on  week  days  and  in  the  morning  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Instruction  relates  first  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  modeling, 
in  which  each  scholar  is  instructed  to  copy  objects  relating  to  his  particular 
trade.     This  school  is  called  the 

PROGRESSIVE    EDUCATIONAL    SCHOOL    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DRAWING  AND    MOD- 
ELING. 

Instruction  is  divided  into  two  annual  courses.     The  first  teaches — 

Free-hand  drawing. — Eight  hours  weekly. 

Geometrical  drawing  and  theorems  in  projection.  —  Eight  hours  weekly. 

The  second  annual  course  includes  —  , 

Architecttial  draming.  —  Eight  hours  weekly. 

Drawing  for  metal  workers.  —  Six  hours  weekly. 

Artistic  industrial  drawing,  —  Eight  hours  weekly. 

Modeling. — Four  hours  weekly. 

The  school  hours  on  Sundays  are  from  9  to  12  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  on  two  week  days  fix>m 
6.30  to  9  o'clock  p.  m. 

Lectures  are  also  given  on  such  subjects  as  are  especially  important  to  workmen,  and 
which  are  useful  for  local  needs.  Lectures  are  now  given  on  industrial  calculations  for  adult 
workmen. 

The  course  lasts  seven  months  each  year,  from  October  to  May,  at  the  end  of  which 
scholars  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  etc.  The  fee  amounts  to  2  florins  (80  cents). 
This  is  reduced  to  scholars  without  means. 

I  have  been  thus  prolix  in  describing  the  course  of  this  school,  because 
in  no  other  way  could  I  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
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stitution  which  has  been  taken  as  a  model  for  the  establishment  of  similar 
schools  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  without  details  this  report  would 
seem  to  have  no  practical  worth  to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

Last  year  a  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Industrial  School  was  sent  to 
Europe  to  visit  such  institutions  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  in- 
formed me  that  the  Gewerbe  Schule  here  was  the  most  thorough  one  he  had 
seen. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  but  three  industrial  schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  are  all  small  affairs*  It  requires  but  little  discernment  to  see 
what  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  trade  of  a  country  the  thorough  education 
of  its  artisans  must  have,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  in  our  wonderful 
development  we  should  endeavor  to  lead  the  world  in  this,  as  in  no  country 
have  the  workmen  so  much  ingenuity  and  practical  skill  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  education  only  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  lead  in  the  great 
race  and  to  supply  the  earth  with  manufactures. 

Before  closing  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  Gewerbe  Museum  here, 
which,  while  not  connected  with  the  schools  referred  to,  is  founded  and 
supported  by  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and  artisan. 
Here  are  gathered  together  and  arrayed  for  easy  inspection  samples  of  the 
best  manufactures  from  all  lands.  Porcelain,  glassware,  iron  and  brass 
work,  embroidery,  lace,  and  indeed  almost  everything  that  can  be  used  by 
the  artisan  as  models.  Here  can  the  workman  cultivate  an  artistic  taste 
from  the  best  models  and  make  designs  to  be  used  in  his  own  business. 
Many  wealthy  men  take  great  interest  in  this  museum,  and  while  on  voyages 
of  pleasure  seldom  fail  to  procure  specimens  to  be  donated  upon  their  re* 
turn  to  the  institution.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  some  of  our  manufacturers 
would  allow  some  of  their  charity  to  drift  in  the  same  direction. — Reich- 
ENBERG,  May  ly  1888, 

JNO.  B.  HAWKS, 
Commercial  Agent. 
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In  my  last  annual  report,  after  describing  the  financial  situation  at  Brazil, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  far  from  prosperous,  I  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  exerting  itself  to  improve  this  situation,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  country,  united  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  and  the  statesmanship  of  its  public  men,  would  enable  it  to  pass 
safely  through  the  diffic\ilties  which  surrounded  it. 

Information  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowledge  shows  that,  although 
there  is  not  yet  any  improvement  sufficiently  marked  to  allay  the  anxiety  of 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  country,  the  efforts  of  the  Government  have  not 
been,  at  least  in  some  respects,  altogether  unsuccessful. 
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FINANCES. 

The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1884-85  was  somewhat  larger  than  was 
supposed  at  the  time  I  prepared  my  last  report,  the  receipts  for  that  year  be- 
ing 164,827,919  in  United  States  currency,  with  exchange  at  par,  and  the 
expenses  were  ^84,291,873.  The  deficit  then  was  $19,463,954,  and  not 
f  18,946,813,  as  I  had  gathered  from  official  sources.  The  discrepancy  was 
due  to  additional  returns  received  at  the  treasury  after  my  report  had  been 
made  public. 

The  enormous  territorial  extent  of  this  Empire  and  its  imperfect  means 
of  communication  greatly  retard  the  process  of  preparing  definite  balances 
of  public  receipts  and  expenditures. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1885-86  the  Government  succeeded  in  reducing  the  ex- 
penses to  $80,878,286,  while  the  receipts  rose  to  $67,137,286,  $2,307,367 
more  than  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  this  decrease  in  expenses  and  in- 
crease in  revenue  the  deficit  was  smaller  by  $5,721,983  in  1885-86  than  in 
1884-85,  amounting  in  1885-86  to  $13,741,471. 

The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1 886-' 8  7  had  been  estimated  in  the  re- 
spective budget  at  $69,054,444,  but  in  the  estimate  presented  to  Parliament 
last  May  the  minister  of  finance  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  nearly 
$73,000,000,  which  would  be  an  increase  of  more  than  8  per  cent,  over 
that  of  i885-*86,  more  than  12  per  cent,  over  that  of  1884-85,  and  more 
than  3j^  per  cent,  over  that  of  i883-*84x  the  largest  revenue  which,  up  to 
that  date,  had  ever  been  collected  in  Brazil. 

Full  returns  for  1 886-*  8 7  have  not  been  made  public,  but  incomplete 
data  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather^rom  various  sources  indicate  that  the 
minister's  estimate  was  not  too  favorable,  for  they  show  an  increase  of  nearly 
16  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  Should  the  returns  not  yet  published 
be  a| favorable,  the  revenue  for  1886-^87  will  amount  to  about  $77,760,000. 
The  returns  thus  far  published  for  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 1887, 
are  not  so  favorable. 

The  Government  was  authorized  to  expend,  in  the  year  i886-*87,  the 
sum  of  $82,773,999,  but  in  the  above-mentioned  report  the  minister  of 
finance  stated  that  the  actual  expenditure  would  probably  be  less.  If  this  has 
really  been  the  case,  and  if  the  increase  in  the  revenue  was  as  great  as  seems 
probable,  the  deficit  in  1886-^87  will  be  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  i884-*85. 

For  the  year  1888  the  minister  estimated  the  revenue  at  $72,519,354,  and 
asked  for  authorization  to  expend  $80,563,21 7.  Parliament,  however,  voted 
appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $82,868,614,  not  including  expenses  to  an 
indefinite  amount  involved  in  various  legislative  enactments.  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  the  expenditures  for  1888  will  be  at  least  equal  to  those  of  1 884-*  85, 
and  that  although  in  the  budget  voted  by  Parliament  the  Government's 
estimate  of  the  revenue  was  raised  to  $74,733,200,  the  year  will  close  with 
a  larger  deficit  than  the  minister  of  finance  had  anticipated.  Still,  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  many  kinds  with  which  it  has  had  to 
contend,  seems  determined  to  persevere  in  its  policy  of  financial  reiprm.    ^ 
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In  his  reports  and  speeches  the  minister  of  finance  never  fails  to  inast 
upon  the  necessity  for  retrenchment.  While  not  regarding  the  situation  as 
desperate,  he  considers  it  expedient  to  avoid  measures  involving  increased 
expenditures,  and  recommends  a  careful  revision  of  public  expenditures  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  superfluous  expenses  which,  in  his  opinion,  may 
be  found  in  every  department  of  the  Government. 

While  acknowledging  that  a  great  part  of  the  increased  expenditure  of 
the  country  is  due  to  a  natural  and  praiseworthy  longing  for  improvement 
and  progress,  he  clearly  perceives  that  whatever  may  be  the  motive  for  this 
expenditure,  its  result  is  a  permanent  deficit  leading  to  excessive  taxation, 
which — as  he  justly  remarks — 

Counteracting  the  beneficial  effects  of  improvements  obtained  at  the  cost  of  tibc  poUic 
treasury,  retards  the  development  of  the  country,  and  to  repeated  loans  which  are  only  excusable 
when  there  is  derived  from  them  some  palpable  advantage  offering  a  full  and  unqaesdonable 
compensation  for  the  burdens  which  they  impose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  many  words  to  prove  that  permanent  deficits  are  injurious  ;  It 
is  sufficient  to  reflect  that  constant  deficits  mean  constant  loans  with  a  corresponding  increase  ci 
the  national  debt  and  the  respective  interest.  In  a  few  years  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase 
the  taxes ;  that  is,  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  to  handicap  our  production  with  burdeos 
which  hamper  us  in  competing  with  other  nations. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  taxes  are  light  in  Brazil.  It  is  customary  to  estimate  their 
burden  by  dividing  the  total  amount  derived  from  taxation  b/the  whole  nnmber  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  enormous  part  of  the  popa- 
lation  which  pays  no  taxes,  and  that  the  weight  of  these  falls  upon  a  limited  number  of  persons, 
the  producers,  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  at  the  present  time  greatly  oyerbordened.  Our  taxes 
are  now  so  exhorbitant  that  should  there  arise  any  new  emergency — a  foreign  war  for  instance — 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  devise  means  for'  drawing  from  our  overtaxed  productton 
the  additional  resources  which  would  be  required  for  the  necessities  of  the  state. 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

The  exact  result  of  the  general  enrollment  of  the  slaves  which  termiiyUed 
on  March  31  last  has  not  yet  been  made  public;  but  in  view  of  the  almost 
complete  returns  which  have  been  published,  it  is  thouglit  that  the  number 
of  slaves  in  the  Empire  does  not  exceed  650,000 ;  the  decrease  since  1873,  ^ 
this  estimate  be  correct,  being  over  900,000,  or  more  than  60  per  cent. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  a  very  few  years  slavery  will  have  entirely 
ceased  to  exist  in  Brazil.  During  the  year  which  has  just  closed  this  question 
has  been  constantly  agitated,  giving  rise  to  heated  debates  in  Parliament  and 
to  frequent  disturbances  in  various  localities. 

During  the  year  52,620  immigrants  have  arrived  at  the  different  ports  of 
the  Empire.  This  is  a  much  larger  number  than  has  ever  been  received  before 
in  any  one  year.  The  increase  is  due  principally  to  the  strenuous  ^orts 
made  by  the  province  of  San  Paulo  to  attract  immigration.  These  efforts, 
which  were  initiated  in  1882,  have  produced  the  following  results: 

Immi-  Tmmt- 

grants.  grms. 

»882 2,743  1885 — 6,500 

1883 4,911  i886„ 9^36 

1884 4,879  1887 ^ 7  31,036 
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After  San  Paulo^  the  province  which  attracts  most  immigrants  is  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  which  has  a  large  foreign  element ;  colonies  having  been  founded 
there  before  (and  maiiy  others  since)  the  independence  of  Brazil. 

The  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro^  which  has  never  been  very  successful  in 
attracting  immigration^  has  recently  resolved  to  make  another  effort.   . 

In  the  beginning  of  November  Councillor  Paulino  do  Souza,  senator  from 
this  province,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  leaders  of  the 
conservative  party  in  Brazil,  assembled  the  members  of  the  provincial  legis- 
lature and  laid  before  them  an  immigration  scheme  which  it  was  resolved  to  . 
adopt.  This  scheme  provides  for  combining  the  efforts  of  the  provincial 
with  those  of  the  General  Government,  which  for  the  year  1888  disposes  of 
an  appropriation  of  11,270,000  for  promoting  immigration,  besides  a  third 
of  the  product  of  the  emancipation  surtax,  which  it  is  calculated  will  amount 
to  over  f  900,000  more.  The  General  Government  gives  newly-arrived  im- 
migrants four  days*  board  and  lodging  at  its  immigration  depot  and  pays 
their  passage  by  railway,  river,  or  sea  to  the  port  or  station  nearest  the  place 
of  settlement. 

To  planters  who  advance  to  immigrants  the  money  for  their  passage  from 
Europe,  it  repays  the  amount  so  expended  after  the  immigrant  is  definitely  set- 
tled on  the  plantation,  the  cost  of  passage  not  to  exceed  80  millreis  (^43. 68) 
for  each  adult,  40  millreis  ($21,84)  ^or  each  child  from  eight  to  twelve  years 
old,  and  20  millreis  (|io.  92)  for  each  child  between  three  artd  eight.  As  many 
planters,  for  want  of  ready  money,  are  not  prepared  to  avail  themseves  of  this 
assistance  of  the  General  Government,  Councillor  Paulino's  plan  provides 
that  the  provincial  government  shall  act  as  an  intermediary,  advancing  the 
passage  money  for  the  planter  and  afterwards  collecting  it  from  the  General 
Government.  It  provides  also  for  assisting  the  planter  in  receiving  the 
newly-arrived  immigrants  by  paying  a  premium  of  100  millreis  (^54.60)  for 
each  of  the  first  2,000  houses  constructed  for  this  purpose.  To  every  Bra- 
zilian laborer  who  immigrates  from  any  other  province  in  the  Empire  to  that 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  given,  at  the  end  of  two  years'  residence  in  this 
province,  a  premium  amounting  to  a  sum  equal  to  that  expended  with  each 
foreign  immigrant.  Another  feature  of  this  scheme  is  the  purchase  of  planta- 
tions whose  owners,  for  want  of  laborers,  are  not  able  to  cultivate  them. 
These  plantations  are  to  be  divided  into  small  farms  and  sold  to  immigrants 
who  wish  to  settle  as  proprietors.  It  is  proposed,  moreover,  to  assist  groups 
of  planters  in  establishing  central  sugar-mills  with  machinery  for  manufact- 
uring cane  by  the  diffusion  process.  These  mills  must  not  cost  more  than 
f  163,800  each.  The  loans  made  by  the  province  to  groups  of  planters  will  be 
secured  by  mortgage  on  the  mills.  To  aid  the  provincial  government  in 
executing  this  programme  a  central  association  will  be  organized  with  agents 
in  all  the  parishes  of  the  province.  The  planter  who  needs  laborers  has  only 
to  fill  up  a  blank  application  and  hand  it  to  one  of  these  agents,  who  will 
forward  it  to  the  central  association,  declaring  at  the  same  time  whether,  in 
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his  opinion,  the  applicant  is  prepared  to  receive  the  laboreis  and  provide  for 
them  properly  after  their  arrival. 

A  bill  embodying  these  ideas  was  passed  by  the  provincial  legislative 
assembly.  It  appropriates  the  sum  of  ^540,000  for  the  acquisition  of  labor- 
ers and  J  1,626,000  for  the  promotion  of  the  establishment  of  sugar-mills. 
The  president  of  the  province  has  been  authorized  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  into  the  province,  in  conformity  with  this  scheme,  3,000 
families  of  immigrants.  This  was  not  the  only  measure  brought  before  the 
provincial  assembly  in  relation  to  the  labor  question.  There  was  also  intro- 
duced into  that  body  a  bill  against  vagrancy. 

The  bill  empowers  the  municipal  authorities  to  proceed  to  the  enrollment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  person  so  enrolled  must  declare  his  name,  age,  birthplace,  and  profes- 
sion. These  particulars,  together  with  a  description  of  his  appearance  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  him,  will  be  noted  in  a  small  book  which  he  will 
be  required  to  keep  and  to  exhibit  at  stated  intervals  to  the  municipal  and 
police  authorities,  proving  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  engaged  in  some  honest 
occupation.  To  enforce  this  law  the  municipal  authorities  may  impose  fines 
not  exceeding  60  millreis  (J32.36)  or  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  eight  days.  If  the  person  enrolled  fails  to  prove  that  he  is  engaged 
in  some  honest  occupation  he  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  vagrant*  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  Empire.  Persons 
possessing  property  or  pa^ng  direct  taxes  are  to  be  exempt  from  enrollment 
Several  provisions  besides  those  which  have  been  mentibned  are  exerting 
themselves  more  or  less  actively  to  reorganize  labor  and  promote  immigra- 
tion ;  and  the  General  Government  has  addressed  circulars  to  the  provincial 
authorities  encouraging  them  in  this,  and  assuring  them  of  its  hearty  co- 
operation. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  it  can  not  be  positively  asserted  that  the 
labor  problem  has  been  solved  in  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  not  even 
in  that  of  San  Paulo,  which  has  certainly  made  greater  progress  in  this  respect 
than  any  of  the  others. 

STATE  OF  TRADE. 

"  The  increase  during  the  past  year  in  the  business  done  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil,"  sajs  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  that  bank,  "  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance,  which  seems  to  pomt  to  the 
renewal  of  commercial  activity  and  to  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which  now  environ  and 
threaten  trade." 

This  improvement  in  the  commercial  outlook  the  board  attributes  to  the 
policy  of  the  present  miiyster  of  finance  of  keeping  out  of  the  money  market — 

thus  interrupting  and  perhaps  permanently  abolishing  the  detrimental  practice  established  and 
maintained  by  his  predecessors  of  depriving  this  market  of  large  sums  of  money  whidi  it  can 
ill  afford  to  spare,  requiring  them  as  it  does  for  its  commercial  transactions.  That  banefiil 
practice  which  impoverishes  and  debilitates  trade  by  depriving  it  of  these  resources  dnrtDg  tb( 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  president  of  the  province  has  vetoed  the  vi^nucy  bill,  ass%iiii^^  as  bk 
reason  therefor  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act. 
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loDg  intervals  in  which  they  are  absorbed  by  the  state  is  a  double  evil  which  injures  commerce, 
not  only  by  the  depletion  which  it  causes,  but  also,  and  perhaps  even  more,  by  the  unhealthy 
plethora  which  ensues  when  the  money  so  absorbed  returns  to  circulation,  producing  reckless 
speculation  and  giving  rise  to  a  feverish  activity  which  can  not  last,  because  in  the  normal  con- 
dition of  national  wealth  there  are  no  elements  to  sustain  it. 

Exchange,  which  in  1886  had  been  comparatively  favorable,  continued 
to  be  so  during  the  past  year,  there  being  no  violent  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  the  currency,  which  has  generally  had  an  upward  tendency.  This  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  combination  of  foresight  and  good  fortune,  which  has  en- 
abled the  Government  to  provide  for  meeting  its  obligations  at  home  and 
abroad  without  disturbing  the  money  market. 

The  extreme  quotations  of  exchange  during  the  year  were  2i}^d.  and  24^/. 
per  millreis,  the  value  of  the  currency  now  being  greater  than  at  any  other 
period  since  1880.  -This  increase  in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  gives 
rise  to  many  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  probability  of  a  return  to  specie 
payments.  It  is  known  that  the  pi^esent  minister  of  finance  favors  this  idea, 
and  it  has  more  than  once  been  rumored  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
tracting a  large  loan  as  a  preliminary  step  in  this  direction.  It  does  not, 
however,  seem  probable  that  he  will  attempt  to  resume  specie  payment  until 
he  shall  have  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  permanent  deficit  in  the  budget 
of  the  Empire.  A  bill  establishing  the  American  system  of  national  banks 
was  introduced  into  the  senate  last  year,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it  by  that 
body.  Such  a  measure  would  doubtless  be  very  useful,  for,  although  it  could 
not  give  the  currency  a  fixed  and  tangible  value,  it  would  probably  give  it 
the  necessary  elasticity,  for  want  of  which  the  amount  now  in  circulation 
sometimes  seems  excessive  and  at  others  insufiicient. 

A  recent  legislative  enactment  of  special  importance  to  persons  interested 
in  trade  with  this  country  is  the  new  law  on  trade-marks  voted  last  year  by 
Parliament.  The  benefits  of  this  law  are  extended  to  foreign  trade-marks, 
if  there  is  a  treaty  to  this  effect  between  Brazil  and  the  respective  country,  it 
being  necessary,  however,  to  deposit  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  trade  of 
this  city  the  competent  model  and  certificate  of  registry,  and  to  have  this 
certificate  and  a  description  of  the  trade-mark  published  in  the  official  papers 
of  the  Empire. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  trade  was  favorably  affected  by  the  repeal  of 
the  general  export  duty  on  sugar.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  alluded  to  the 
precarious  situation  of  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country.  In  my  dispatch 
No.  91  I  informed  the  Department  of  the  organization  of  an  association  in 
this  city  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  interests  of  that  industry.  To  the 
efforts  of  that  association  and  to  those  of  the  representatives  of  the  province 
of  Pernambuco  in  the  Brazilian  Parliament  the  repeal  of  the  duty  is  chiefly 
due.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  add  that  the  measure  is  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  present  minister  of  finance,  who,  indeed,  favors  the  total  repeal 
of  export  duties.  He  evidently  does  not  consider  so  general  a  measure  op- 
portime  at  the  present  time,  and,  consequently,  since  he  has  been  in  office  has 
abstained  from  recommending  it  to  Parliament. 

No.  94,  June lo.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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EXPORT  DUTY  ON  COFFEE. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  take  occasion  to  correct  an  error  which  pre- 
vails in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  export  duty  on  coffee.  It  is 
constantly  asserted  there,  both  by  the  press  and  by  our  public  men,  that  this 
tax  was  laid  on  the  article  after  the  repeal  of  the  import  duty  by  the  United 
States,  and  that,  consequently,  the  American  consumer  gained  nothing  by  the 
removal  of  this  burden.  The  assertion  is  entirely  unfounded.  The  policy 
of  taxing  exports  prevailed  during  the  time  when  this  country  was  under 
Portuguese  rule,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  In  1853  the  export  duty  on 
coffee  was  5  per  cent.  In  1856  it  was  raised  to  7  per  cent.,  but  in  1859  it 
was  reduced  to  the  previous  rate.  In  i860  it  was  again  raised  to  7  per  cent., 
and  in  1867  to  9  per  cent.  After  that  there  wa^  no  alteration  in  this  duty 
until  1882,  when  it  was  reduced  to  7  per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
since  the  repeal  of  import  duty  by  the  United  States  on  coffee  the  Brazilian 
export  duty  has  been  altered  only  once,  and  that,  then,  far  from  being  in- 
creased as  is  generally  supposed  in  the  United  States,  it  was  considerably 
reduced.  As  an  offset  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  I  have  to  record 
the  increase  of  duties  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  resulting  from  the 
revision  of  the  custom-house  tariff,  which  was  authorized  by  Parliament  in  1S86. 
This  increase  of  duties  in  the  revised  tariff  (which  went  into  operation  on  the 
ist  of  July  last)  has  already  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  trade,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, affect  it  still  more  unfavorably  in  the  future. 

COFFEE. 

What  principally  regulates  the  trade  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  its  coffee 
market,  though  this  is  affected  in  its  turn  by  many  circumstances,  both  gen- 
eral and  special.  It  is  on  the  product  of  the  saje  of  coffee  that  the  people 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  of  the  dependent  districts  rely  almost  exclusively  to 
obtain  means  to  pay  for  what  they  import.  The  importance  of  the  coffee 
trade  of  this  port  may  be  comprehended  when  I  state  that  in  the  fiscal  )'ear 
i886-*87  the  value  of  the  coffee  shipped  from  here  to  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  nearly  97  per  cent,  of  that  of  all  the  merchandise  so  exported. 
In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  coffee  handled  in  this  market,  the  past  year  has 
not  been  favorable,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement,  comparing 
the  receipts,  sales,  and  shipments  of  this  year  with  the  average  for  the  five 
preceding  years: 


Receipts.... 

Sales „.. 

Shipments . 


X887. 


Bagt. 

9,254,263 

».24X,75S 


fivepreood* 
iaf  yean. 


3.889.70 


In  1887  the  quantity  of  the  coffee  handled  amounted  to  only  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  average  for  the  five  preceding  years.  The  crops  of  i886-'S7 
and  1887-88  were  both  small.     That  of  i886-*87,  whidriad  been  csd- 
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mated  by  some  persons  at  4,200,000  bags,  amomited  in  reality  to  only 
3>5oo>235  bags.  Of  that  of  1887-88  only  956,523  bags  were  received  in 
this  market  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  crop  year,  it  being  estimated  that 
there  were  about  1,000,000  bags  in  the  interior,  so  that  the  crop  is  probably 
less  than  2,000,000  bags.  And  yet  some  persons  estimated  this  crop  as  high 
as  2,750,000  bags.  As  to  prices,  they  were  high  throughout  the  year,  the  ex- 
treme quotations  for  1887  being  9^  and  22  cents  per  pound,  against  3  and 
15^  cents  in  the  five  preceding  years.  The  sudden  decline  in  prices  in  the 
New  York  coffee  market  last  June  had  a  very  paralyzing  effect  on  the  coffee 
business  here;  For  four  months  there  was  scarcely  any  business  done,  the 
total  sales  during  that  time  amounting  to  only  315,771  bags,  or  less  than  is 
sometimes  sold  here  in  a  single  week. 

On  the  whole,  while  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  not  altogether  unfavor- 
able to  trade,  business  in  the  latter  half  has  certainly  not  been  good.  The 
coffee  shipment  during  the  year  was  distributed  as  follows : 

United  States  : 

New  York i,  138,735 

Baltimore 173, 127 

New  Orleans 124,761 

Galveston 6,000 

Newport  News 1,000 

Not  specified 2, 207 

1,445,830 

Europe  : 

Hamburg I59»703 

Havre «..       100,483 

London 100,413 

Trieste 48,954 

Antwerp 48,038 

Marseilles 33,5^4 

Genoa 32,422 

Lisbon 14,548 

Southampton 12,648 

Falmouth 10,500 

Bordeaux 7, 114 

Odessa 2,409 

Guttenberg 400 

St.  Petersbui^ 250 

Opporto i 118 

Corfu 100 

Not  specified 17,55' 

589,165 

River  Plate 58,065 

Cape  of  Good  Hope *. 22, 104 

Port  Natal 4,500 

Port  Elizabeth 3,351 

Valparaiso. 775 

Brazilian  ports 88, 816 

Not  specified 25,149 

Total  number  of  bags 
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The  official  value  of  the  foreign  and  coast  trade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  i886-'87  to  1111,275,142,  and  that  of  the  whole 
Empire  to  1209,057,581  in  1885-86,  against  1206,055,216  in  i884-'85- 

FOREIGN   TRADE  OF   BRAZIL. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  the  official  value  of  the  foreign  track 
of  this  Empire  amounted  to  J155, 026,480  against  ^153,786,266  in  the 
previous  year.  That  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  amounted  to  $93,881,234  in  the 
fiscal  year  1 886-* 87,  against  $86,665,370  in  1885- 86  and  $75y^^3»7^S  "* 
1 884-' 85.  The  following  table  shows  the  official  value  of  the  trade  in  this 
port  in  1 886-' 87  with  each  of  the  countries  mentioned  therein  : 

Official  value  o/lhe  foreign  trade  of  this  port  during  the  year  1886-^87. 


Countries. 


Exportation 

from 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Importation 

into 

Rio  dc  Janeiro. 


ToiaL 


Argentine  Republic  . 
Austria. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cape  Verde  Islands .. 

Channel 

ChiU 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Holland 

Tndo-China 

Italy 

New  Britain 

New  Zealand.. 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Sutes 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 


TotaL 


^,121,407.01 

3,ia8,282.&4 

».  156,024. 32 

308,680.64 

2x6.26 

571.543-54 

9.57x93 

3.649.386-94 

6,122,333.69 

4,0x4,310.94 

2,560.80 


669,582.36 


i,x6i.6o 

683,326.09 

27,726.60 

io8,74X.43 

8,968.08 

27,681,223.86 

343.966.35 

",73x85 


^1,367,842.47 

84,957.83 

2. 577.932- 06 


100,955.80 


59.333-" 
5,649,539.79 
5,7=0,796.38 
X9, 253. 445- 74 

41,484.08 

445,544-«> 
434.334. 7X 
399,181.26 

41,484.08 
3,037,835-74 

15,650.80 

19,245.60 

145,472-80 

3,891,869.92 

2,033.382.84 

28,064. 52 


48,630,647.26 


45.250,586.98 


^,489,249-48 

2,213,  MO- 8" 

3.733,956.38 

308,680.64 

101,173.06 

57X.543-54 

68,905.10 

9. 298,926- n 

ii,843,X3ao7 

23.267,7^.68 

44,04f.K 

445. 544- «> 

x,>03,9X7.07 

299, x8x.a6 

42,645.68 

3,721.161.83 

43. 377- 40 

137,986^ 

154,440^ 

3x,573,o93-3« 

2.377,3«9-«y 

39.736.37 


93.881,334.24 


On  comparing  this  table  with  that  in  relation  to  the  year  i885-'86*it 
will  be  seen  that  there  was  an  increase  of  ^7,265,863.89  in  the  trade  of  this 
ptjrt  wiih  foreign  countries.  This  increase  was  partly  due  to  goods  imported 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1887  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  heavier  duties 
of  the  revised  tariff  which  went  into  operation  on  July  i. 

In  the  dry-goods  trade  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  statement  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  imports  in  the  two 
yeais; 

*  Printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  8^»  August,  1887,  page  353. 
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Weight  in  pounds. 

1885-86.  x886-'87. 

Cotton  iabrics 16,817,785  19,381,490 

Linen  fabrics ^ * 8,890,152  7,242,950 

SQk  fabrics 120,650  158,725 

Woolen  fabrics 3»  500,735  4,553*932 

Total 29,329,322      3«»337»097 

Official  value. 

i885-'86.  iB86-'87. 

Cotton  fabrics $10,077,565  $11,621,382 

Linen  fabrics 1,420,978  1,401, 108 

Silk  fabrics 705,772  952,822 

Woolen  fabrics 3,034,676  3*624,390 

Total 15*239,032       17,599,702 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1887  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  this 
trade,  there  being  imported  only  24,5  76  packages  of  dry  goods  against  30,306 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1886. 

The  most  notable  exception  to  the  general  improvement  in  trade  in  the 
fiscal  year  i886-'87,  compared  with  that  of  1885-86,  was  the  dried-beef  trade. 
In  the  former  there  were  imported  only  29, 109,620  pounds  against  74,687,989 
in  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  was  due  to  the  interruption  of  trade  by 
the  cholera  in  the  River  Plate  countries.  The  effect  of  that  epidemic  on  the 
trade  between  Brazil  and  those  countries  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  : 

Exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  River  Plate. 

i885-'86.  iS86-'87. 

Argentine  Republic 1797,042. 86    11,121,407.0! 

Uruguay 433,656.02  343,966.35 

Total 1,230,698.88      1,465,373-36 

Imports  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  the  River  Plate. 

i885-'86.  j886-'87. 

Argentine  Republic ^2,474,826.07    $1,367,842.47 

Uruguay 4,993, 9^5- 29      2.033,382.84 

Total 7,468,811.36      3,401,225.31 

Total  trade  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  River  Plate. 

Argentine  Republic,  i885-'86 fe,  266, 873. 93 

Uruguay,  1885-^86 .% 5,427,641.31 

^,694,515.24 

Argentine  Republic,  i886-'87 $2,489,249.48 

Uruguay,  i886-*87 2,377,349. 19 

4,866,598.67 

Decrease  in  i886-*87 3,827,916.57 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  trade  between  Rio  de  Janeico  and 
Germany,  due  to  the  systematic  way  in  which  the  Germans  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  build  up  this  foreign  trade. 
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There  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  trade  with  Italy,  a  nalmal 
consequence  of  the  Italian  immigration  which  is  now  flowing  into  BraziL 
"Intervisiting/'  as  suggested  in  my  last  annual  report,  "is  a  wonderful 
promoter  of  commercial  as  well  as  social  relations." 

TRADE   BETWEEN   BRAZIL  AND,  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that,  according  to  the  table  which  I  give  above,  there 
was  some  increase  in  the  trade  between  this  port  and  the  United  States.  In 
the  year  1 886-* 87,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  exports  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  our  country  increased  $937,4^0,  or  a  little  over  $j4  per  cent., 
and  the  imports  received  here  from  the  United  States  ^746,006,  or  nearly 
24  per  cent.  The  increase  on  imports  and  exports  was  ^1,683,466,  or  over 
5)4  per  cent. 

It  is  probable  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  next  the  showing 
will  not  be  so  favorable.  The  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
in  regard  to  the  last  six  months  of  1*87  indicates  a  decrease  in  American 
merchandise.  -  This  I  attribute  to  the  elevation  of  duties  and  to  the  decrease 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumers.  All  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
market  is  suffering  from  the  same  causes. 

In  the  calendar  year  of  1887  there  were  no  importations  of  American  butter. 
This  fact  is  a  striking  example  of  the  detriment  caused  to  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  by  the  want  of  facilities  for  conducting  it  properly. 
Were  those  facilities  such  as  they  should  be  the  entire  butter  trade  of  this 
qiarket,  amounting  to  more  than  1500,000  per  annum,  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  under  American  control. 

In  the  flour  market  here  we  continue  to  hold  our  own.  In  this  we  were 
favored  last  year  by  the  cholera  in  the  River  Plate  countries,  which  are  our 
principal  competitors  in  this  trade. 

The  consumption  of  imported  flour  amounted  in  the  year  1887  to  414,413 
barrels,  against  428,741  in  1886  and  397,836  in  1885. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1886-87  there  were  imported  441,883  barrels,  valued 
at  ^1,629,438,  against  425,763  barrels,  valued  at  11,705,181,  in  i885-'86. 

In  the  calendar  year  of  1887  there  were  imported  420,305  barrels,  of  which 
328,804  were  from  the  United  States.  The  following  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  different  classes  of  flour  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1S87 
compared  with  1886: 

x886.  i8t7. 

Baltimore,  barrels ; 227,624    249,216 

Richmond,  barrels ^    44, 875      37,735 

Western  interior, barrels 35, 126      41)853 

Total 307,625    328,804 

The  extreme  quotations  per  barrel  were  as  follows : 

1886.  1887. 

Western  interior ^ $540  to  ^7.65     $4.S^to$J^ 

Baltimore 5-5 '  to    8.77      5.94to   744 

Richmond 6.30  to    8.T7>     5.5010  7.70 
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These  quotations  indicate  that  Western  flour  suffered  last  from  the  decline 
in  prices.  From  the  River  Plate  there  were  imported  63,871  barrels  of  flour 
in  1887  against  70,101  in  the  previous  year.  This  article  was  quoted  at  from 
I3. 5  2  to  |6. 82  per  barrel.  Comparing  these  quotations  with  those  of  Amer- 
ican flour,  we  find  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  1 1.3  2  per  barrel  for 
the  lowest  grades  and  SS  cents  for  the  highest. 

Of  the  quantity  of  flour  made  in  this  city,  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
from  the  statement  that  6,581,923  pounds  of  wheat  were  imported  in  1885 
and  7,641,700  in  i886-'87.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  considerable  interest  was 
excited  in  the  United  States  by  the  news  of  the  organization  of  a  company 
to  establish  new  flour-mills  in  this  city,  as  this  interest,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  lead  to  some  systematic  effort  to  promote  the  development  of  commercial, 
relations  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

I  do  not,  however,  apprehend  much  injury  to  our  flour  trade  from  the 
organization  of  that  company,  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  I  am  governed 
by  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  enterprise  will  pay.  The  establishment 
of  these  mills  involve,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  larger  outlay  than  the  founders 
of  the  enterprise  suppose.  In  order  to  obtain  a  reasonable  interest  on  the 
capital  which  will  have  to  be  invested,  the  company  will  have  to  sell  its  flour 
at  prices  which  will  enable,  us  to  compete  with  it  successfully  in  this  market. 
In  this  competition  we  are  favored  by  the  great  advantage  of  having  other 
markets  at  our  disposal  while  the  company  will  be  restricted  to  this. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  will  be  greater  here  than 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  wheat  is  nominally  admitted  free  of 
duty,  but  in' reality  it  is  subject  to  a  charge,  called  expedUntey  of  5  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  Thus  the  7,641,700  pounds  of  wheat  imported  in  i886-'87  paid 
to  the  custom-house  the  sum  of  ^3,056.68,  or  4  cents  per  100  pounds.  Labor, 
indeed,  is  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  very  much  less  efficient, 
and  all  other  expenses  are  greater.  The  duty  on  flour,  which  was  not  changed 
in  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff,  is  light,  amounting  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  to  about  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  Another  circumstance  which 
favors  the  American  manufacturer  is  that  he  finds  a  ready  market  for  all  the 
subsidiary  products  obtained  from  wheat  in  converting  it  into  flour,  while 
this  is  not  the  case  in  Brazil. 

3.  It  is  not  probable  that  so  good  an  article  will  be  made  here  as  that 
which  comes  from  the  United  States.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  quotations  which  I  give  in  another  place,  that  our  flour  sells  for  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  River  Plate,  which  is  probably  quite 
as  good  as  the  article  which  will  be  manufactured  in  this  city. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Brazil  and  New  Orleans, 
and  the  concession  of  liberal  Government  aid  to  it  and  to  the  New  York  lin^e 
in  the  shape  of  compensation  for  carrying  the  mails,  will  enable  them  to 
transport  flour  to  this  market  at  nominal  rates. 
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5.  Greater  advantages  can,  I  think,  be  obtained  for  our  flour,  and,  indeed, 
for  our  merchandise  in  general,  by  means  of  a  commercial  treaty.  The  im- 
portance of  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  Brazilian  coflfee  and  as  a  probable 
market  for  Brazilian  sugar  places  a  powerful  lever  in  our  bands  for  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  for  commercial  purposes. 

6.  If,  in  spite  of  all  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can flour,  it  should  be  found  profitable  to  manufacture  the  article  here,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  our  mill-owners,  whose  interests  are  threatened,  from 
establishing  mills  themselves  In  this  place  and  competing  with  any  others 
which  may  be  established  here.  If  an  evolution  in  trade  (which,  as  I  have 
said,  does  not  at  present  seem  to  me  at  all  probable)  makes  it  more  advan- 
tageous for  us  to  manufacture  one  of  our  products  here  than  at  home,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  we  will  be  losers  by  the  change. 

This  subject  is  frequently  discussed  as  if  the  Brazilian  Government  dis- 
criminated against  American  flour  in  favor  of  River  Plate  wheat.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  two  articles  they  are 
subject  to  the  custom-house,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  tariff  no  chknge  whatever 
was  made  in  this  respect. 

Should  any  discrimination  be  made  hereafter,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
be  against  us,  for  on  the  one  hand  there  is  considerable  rivalry  between 
Brazil  and  the  River  Plate,  and  on  the  other  our  country's  importance  as  a 
coffee  market  and  possible  sugar  market  for  Brazil  gives  us,  as  I  have  said,  a 
valuable  base  of  operations  for  commercial  diplomacy. 

In  the  trade  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  United  States  the  American 
product  next  in  importance  to  flour  is  kerosene.  Of  this  article  there  were 
imported3,4i9,22ogaIlons,valuedat^768,478,ini886-'87,  against  2,514,670 
gallons,  valued  at  $626,262,  in  i885-'86.  The  last  half  year  of  1887  was 
not  so  favorable  to  this  trade,  the  imports  being  only  969, 2  20  gallons,  against 
2,167,540  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1886  and  1,014,860  in  that  of  1885, 

The  decrease  is  probably  due  to  several  causes.  Gas  has  become  cheaper 
since  the  works  were  transferred  to  a  new  company;  the  duty  on  kerosene 
was  elevated  in  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff*,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer  has  diminished. 

The  extreme  quotations  were  ^2.32  and  ^2.81  per  case  of  10  gallons  in 
1887  against  ^2.76  and  ^3.25  in  1886. 

In  the  year  1886-87,  compared  with  that  of  1885-86,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  importation  of  American  lard,  the  amount  received  being 
2,386,406  pounds,  valued  at  ^286,575,  against  2,514,670  pounds,  valued  at 
1 296, 541.  In  the  last  six  months  of  1887  the  decrease  was  still  greater,  there 
being  imported  only  21,700  kegs  against  32,929  in  the  same  period  of  1886. 
The  extreme  quotations  in  1887  were  15  and  17^^  cents  against  14  and  16^ 
cents  per  pound  in  1886.  The  recorded  receipts  of  Brazilian  lard  in  the 
calendar  year  of  1887  were  2,800,677  pounds  against  2,427,409  pounds 
in  1886. 
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In  the  fiscal  year  of  1 886-' 8  7  there  was  imported  from  the  United  States 
pine  to  the  official  value  of  ^281,120.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1887  the  im- 
portation of  American  pitch  pine  was  more  'than  double  that  of  the  previous 
year,  amounting  to  16,175,061  feet  against  7,757,069  feet  in  1886..  The 
total  importation  of  American  pine  in  1887  was  19,154,144  feet  against 
^  i>o55>490  fcct  in  1886. 

The  quotations  varied  as  follows : 

2886.  1887. 

Pitch  pine,  per  dozen I16.65  to  $ig.i2  $7.92  to  $17.60 

Spruce  pine,  per  dozen 17.12  to    17.34  7.9210    11.88 

White  pine,  per  foot 4^  to  5  cents.        4)4  to  S}i  cents. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1 886-' 8  7  the  importation  of  hardware,  machinery, 
mathematical  and  surgical  instruments,  and  various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel 
goods  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $256,445.  In  the  same  year  the 
importation  of  dry  goods  from  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

Cotton  fabrics $224,953.52 

Linen  fabrics 4,513,08 

Silk  fabrics 18,713.38 

Woolen  fabrics 791.80 

In  the  same  year  Rio  de  Janeiro  imported  from  our  country — 

Drugs  and  chemicals 130,659.20, 

Clocks  and  watches 26,667.52 

Paper  goods 26,329.26 

Miscellaneous  merchandise 251,721 .  16 

It  also  imported  4,781,900  pounds  of  resin,  valued  at  1147,819,  and  457,936 
pounds  of  turpentine,  valued  at  $36,640.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1887  there 
were  imported  4, 790  barrels  of  resin,  against  15,287  in  1886,  and  4,754  cases 
of  turpentine,  against  5,641  in  1886. 

The  extreme  quotations  for  rosin  were  JI2.42  and  JI5.06  per  barrel  in  1887 
against  JI2.47  and  I5.17  in  the  previous  year.  For  turpentine  they  were  7^ 
and  9  cents  per  pound  against  S)4  and  11^  cents. 

According  to  the  records  of  this  consulate-general,  the  table  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  shows  the  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  and 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  American  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  Rio 
de  Janeiro  during  the  year  1887. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  renewed  its  contract  with  the  New  York 
line  of  steamers,  granting  it  a  slightly  diminished  subsidy,  for  a  further  term 
of  ten  years.  I  am  also  glad  to  learn  that  a  company  has  been  organized 
in  New  Orleans  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  that  port 
and  Brazil. — Rio  de  Janeiro,  Ajtril  2,  1S88. 

H.  CLAY  ARMSTRONG, 

Consul'  General, 
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BURNLEY  SELF-HELP  SPINNING  AND   MANUFACTURING 
SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 


One  of  the  most  hopeful  auguries  of  a  bright  future  is  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-help  evinced  by  the  British  working  classes.  With  educa- 
tion making  rapid  strides,  combined  with  the  good,  old  common  sense 
and  application  to  hard  work  which  has  helped  them  over  so  many  dark 
comers  in  the  past,  it  seems  the  working  classes  of  England  are  quietly 
mapping  out,  in  patient,  peaceful  labor,  the  way  to  a  brighter  era,  at  a  time 
when  the  pessimists  see  but  anarchism,  communism,  or  at  the  best  socialism, 
as  a  delivery  from  evils  which  in  their  eyes  are  worse  even  than  these  pro- 
posed remedies.  Much  as  may  be  said  in  condemnation  of  the  evils  pro- 
claimed against,  and  much  justifiable  unrest  as  they  may  create,  yet  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  of 
which  the  past  fifty  years  bear  witness,  are  great,  indeed,  measured  by  every 
standard  we  may  apply.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  much  of  this  progress  is 
due  to  their  enfranchisement,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  exercise,  them- 
selves, that  healthful  influence  in  the  shaping  of  their  own  conditions,  that 
so  many  great  measures  of  reform  have  been  carried  in  the  period  immedi- 
ately behind  us,  and  that  others  will  be  surely  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  the  immediate  future.  As  one  of  the  evidences  of  their  self- 
reliance,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  success  of  the  means  adopted  by  them 
for  bettering  their  condition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  co-operative 
stores  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  and  of  others  since  organized,  and  in  exist- 
ence, all  over  the  Kingdom.  Their  history  is  well  known.  Their  annual 
turnover  amounts  to  tens  of  millions  of  pounds.  In  1884  the  sales  of  all  the 
co-operative  stores  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  ;;^3o,424,ioi,  or 
about  $150,000,000.  They  will  now  be  near  ;;^35,ooo,ooo,  or  $1 75,000,000, 
if  only  the  same  aggregate  of  increase  be  added  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  four  years  previous  to  1884.  The  net  profits  in  1884  amounted  to 
^2,723,794,  or  $i4,ooo,oqp.  The  membership  was  897,950,  and  maybe 
estimated  at  a  round  million  at  the  present  time. 

These  co-operative  societies  save  considerable  money  to  the  working 
classes,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Directly  by  supplying  the  working 
classes  with  pure,  imadulterated  jupplies,  in  quantities  to  suit  their  means, 
at  wholesale  prices;  and  indirectly,  in  forcing  the  small  retail  trader  to  con- 
form to  the  standard  of  supplies  and  of  prices  held  up  by  these  co-operative 
distributors.  One  of  the  great  steps  forward  marked  out  by  these  co-opera- 
tive stores,  however,  is  that  they  gradually  become  co-operative  producers, 
and  although  they  do  not  give  the  working  people  the  profit  of  the  work 
sold,  as  in  purely  co-operati\'e  production,  but  manufacture  only  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  own  members  with  better  and  truly  cheaper  articles,  yet  by  their 
successful  operations  they  have  done  not  a  little  to  give  an  impulse  to  co- 
operative manufacture  for  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  working  people  form- 
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ing  the  co-operative  concern.  One  of  these,  in  a  very  prosperous  condition, 
I  visited  in  Burnley.  The  society  was  organized  in  January,  1886,  and 
commenced  working  operations  in  September  of  that  year,  thus  being  act- 
ively at  work  now  a  littie  over  a  year  and  a  half.  The  success  of  this  con- 
cern has  now  been  the  cause  that  one  other  co-operative  society  is  about 
starting,  with  two  more  organized  and  preparing  to  soon  commence  work. 
The  prospectus  and  the  brief  sketch  of  their  starting  operations  are  so 
instructive  that  in  place  of  transcription  it  will  be  best  to  report  them  in  full : 

This  society  has  been  fonned  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  prints,  MadapoUam 
4ong  cloths,  shirtings,  twills,  jeanettes,  and  other  cotton  fabrics.  Their  aims  are  the  emanci- 
pation of  labor,  and  this  they  are  proposing  to  do  by  making  labor  responsible  for  the  results 
of  its  own  working.  In  this  their  principle  differs  from  previous  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  solve  the  labor  problem — their  principle  being  that  all  workers  in  the  concern  shall  be 
shareholders,  the  shares  to  be  of  the  value  of  £5  eacb,  and  that  no  interest  (or  bonus,  if  any 
accrue  to  them)  shall  be  paid  to  any  working  shareholder  in  cash  until  he  or  she  has  four  £$ 
shares  standing  to  their  credit  in  the  books  of  the  society,  but  that  it  shall  be  added  to  their 
share  account  until  such  sums  stand  to  their  credit.  They  pay  the  Burnley  standard  list  of 
wages  to  all  employed.  Interest  is  paid  to  capital  at  the  rate  of  £$  P^r  <^^^^'  I>ct  annum — 
the  workers  taking  this  responsibility  on  their  shoulders,  making  it  a  first  charge  on  the 
society — each  worker  agreeing  that  if  the  profits  will  not  bear  the  interest  charges  to  meet 
them  from  their  wages.  Thus  the  workers  take  the  risk  of  the  capital  of  non-working  share- 
holders in  the  concern,  if  any  profits  remain  after  interest  charges  have  been  met.  They 
depreciate  machinery  at  the  rate  of  7^  per  cent,  per  annum — providing  that  any  profit 
remains  after  this  they  say  that  a  portion,  not  exceeding  three-fifths,  shall  be  carried  to  a 
reserve  fund,  to  be  used  also  as  a  wage-balance  fund,  and  the  remainder  is  allotted  to  the 
workers,  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  earnings  for  the  period  for  which  the  profit  is  declared. 

The  soundness  of  the  principle  under  which  they  start  is  especially  worth 
noting.  **  Their  aims  are  the  emancipation  of  labor,  and  this  they  are  pro- 
posing to  do  by  making  labor  responsible  for  the  result  of  its  own  working. 
In  this  their  principle  differs  from  previous  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
solve  the  labor  problem — their  principle  being  that  all  workers  in  the  con- 
cern shall  be  shareholders." 

It  is  a  matter  of  note  that  many  co-operative  productive  concerns  have 
missed  their  aim  by  gradually  working  into  a  shareholder?'  company,  employ- 
ing hired  help  and  appropriating  the  profits  to  their  own  benefit.  By  employ- 
ing only  shareholders,  Burnley  self-help  people  make  everybody  working  for 
the  concern  an  interested  party  in  the*  success  of  the  whole  body.  The  clause 
by  which  the  profits  due  are  added  to  the  shareholder's  credit,  compulsorily, 
until  his  share  capital  shall  amount  to  four  shares  of  j£s  each,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  the  impecunious  even  to  become  a  shareholder  to  the  fidl  amount, 
whence  he  can  draw  interest  and  profit  in  cash,  without  even  drawing  from 
his  wages,  which  are  those  ruling  in  Burnley  and  are  paid  weekly  in  cash. 

A  rfeum6  of  the  working  operations  of  the  first  half  year,  and  of  the 
business  and  capital  status  of  the  concern,  is  given  in  the  circular  issued  in 
April,  1887: 
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HOW  THE  SOaETY  STANDS  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

We  first  commenced  operations  in  January,  1SS6,  holding  several  public  meetings,  at 
which  (through  the  kindness  of  the  central  board)  some  of  the  members  of  the  central  co- 
operative board  were  present  as  speakers,  and  to  give  us  their  advice.  We  prc^xDsed  to  raise 
jCSiOoo  in  shares  of  £$  each,  fixing  Monday,  the  15th  of  March,  1886,  as  the  day  on  which 
the  share  list  should  be  closed.  A  provisional  committee  had  been  formed,  all  of  whom  had 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade,  every  branch  of  the  trade  being  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee, firom  managers  to  weavers.  The  principle  of  three-fourths  of  the  Burnley  manufact- 
urers being  to  rent  and  not  to  own  the  mills  in  which  they  carried  on  their  business,  the  pro- 
visional committee  set  about  securing  a  mill  on  these  conditions — the  landlord  to  find  room 
and  power  to  turn  the  machinery ;  the  society,  as  lessees,  to  find  the  machinery  and  other 
plant.  To  solve  this  question  in  a  practical  manner  it  was  their  intention  to  face  the  o/en 
market.  Their  next  point  was  to  so  plan  the  concern  that  no  machine  or  labor  should  be 
wasted,  and  to  place  the  society  in  that  position  that  it  should  be  able  to  use  everjrthing  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  that  it  should  be  able  to  compete  with  any  firm  in  the  trade.  After  several 
consultations  a  mill  was  taken  firom  J.  S.  Grimshawe,  esq.,  centrally  situated,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  with  good  roads  to  it  near  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire railway  stadon,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  the  basis  being  the  lessor  to  find  room  and 
power  to  turn  400  looms,  at  the  rate  of  36^.  per  loom  per  annum;  the  lessor  further  agreeing 
that  if  the  society  could  see  its  way  to  put  in  600  looms  that  the  rent  should  be  reduced  to 
35J.  per  annum.  The  lessor  also  further  agreeing  to  lend  the  society  £1,000  at  5  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  paid  back  one  £$00  in  13  annual  installments,  principal  and  interest,  the  other 
;^500  to  be  paid  back  at  the  option  of  the  lessor  when  the  paid  up  share  capital  of  the  society 
reached  ;f  6,000.  Thus  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  practically  this  £lfioo  loan  is  as  good  as 
share  ci^ital  to  the  society.  The  rent  for  room  and  power  for  taping,  winding,  and  beaming 
is  £t$  per  annum,  which  the  society  are  confident  in  saying  is  as  cheap  as  any  room  and 
power  that  has  ever  been  taken  in  Burnley  before.  The  rooms  are  lofly  and  well  built,  with 
a  splendid  pair  of  engines,  1,000  indicated  horse-power  motive  force,  sufficient  to  turn  2,500 
looms,  with  plenty  of  room  to  extend  the  premises  if  capital  should  be  forthcoming.  The 
capital  of  the  society  at  the  present  time  is,  shares,  ;f  3,700 ;  loan,  £2,100 ;  reserve  fund,  ;f  470, 
which  increases  every  week.  On  an  average  the  share  capital  increases  firom  the  workers 
alone  ;^20  a  week.  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling  of  the  share  capital  has  been 
subscribed  by  11  co-operative  societies;  ;^i,400  by  the  workers,  and  the  remainder  by  indi- 
viduals. The  loans  are  principally  from  the  workers  or  their  relations.  We  have  at  work 
388  looms,  with  all  the  necessary  preparation  machinery,  which  finds  employment  for  72 
males,  50  females,  and  44  young  persons  (with  the  exceptio%  of  some  few  minors),  all  share- 
holders. The  machinery  is  at  full  work,  with  plenty  of  coders,  and  with  very  fair  prospects 
of  making  a  good  return  for  money  invested.  After  six  months'  working  (we  having  issued 
our  first  balance  sheet  on  March  26)  we  had  a  very  favorable  report  to  issue  to  our  sharehold- 
ers, as  after  meeting  all  interest,  depreciation,  and  Other  charges  we  had  a  net  profit  remaining  of 
^^692  OS.  6}id.  Of  this  amount  we  decided  to  write  off  the  whole  of  the  formation  expenses  ? 
to  pay  a  dividend  to  labor  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  wages  earned,  and  carried  the  balance, 
amoimting  to  ;^470,  to  reserve  fund.  With  such  results  fi-om  the  first  half-year's  working, 
we  have  confidence  in  recommending  our  society  to  all  persons  who  have  money  to  invest  as 
a  safe  and  profitable  investment,  combining  in  itself  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  true 
philanthropy,  by  helping  and  encouraging  the  masses  of  the  people  to  help  themselves ;  and 
in  the  second  place  insuring  that  the  management  of  the  concern  is  in  the  hands  of  practical 
men,  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trade.  Each  shareholder  has  one  vote,  and  no 
proxy  voting ;  societies  who  may  become  members  to  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  deputy  to 
vote  for  them,  who,  so  long  as  he  may  continue  their  deputy,  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  appertain  to  any  shareholder.    Applications  for  shares  may  be  made  at  the 
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ofEces,  Healey  Royd  Mills,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays  from  2  to  6  p.  m.    Amf 
information  which  may  be  required  will  be  gladly  forwarded  on  application  to  the  secretary. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  concern  went  to  work,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  eminently  favorable.  The  risks  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  With  honest 
and  fairly  able  management,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  under  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  conducted,  this  co-operative  society  must  make  a  profit  on 
its  operations  so  long  as  any  profit  can  be  made  at  all  on  cotton  cloth  by  any 
manufacturing  concern. 

The  power  is  leased  with  the  buildings,  forming  part  of  the  rent,  as  is 
done  by  three-fourths  of  the  manufacturers  of  Burnley,  on  very  favorable 
terms  to  the  society. 

After  six  months'  working  the  society  was  able,  after  meeting  all  interest, 
depreciation,  and  other  charges,  to  show  a  net  profit  of  j£6g2,  or  $^93$^- 
This  amount  was  used  to  pay  off  all  the  formation  expense,  to  pay  a  dividend 
to  labor  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  wages  earned,  and  a  remainder  of  ^^470  was 
carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  Now,  this  dividend,  it  must  be  correctly  imder- 
stood,  is  not  paid  to  the  shareholders,  but  to  the  worker.  The  shareholder 
is  paid  his  5  per  cent,  interest,  whether  a  worker  or  not;  the  dividend  is  paid 
to  the  worker  according  to  the  wages  earned.  By  this  means  the  net  results 
of  the  worker's  exertions  are  reserved  to  the  worker  alone.  It  is  evident  that 
he,  receiving  alone  the  results  of  profitable  working  and  management  beyond 
the  share  due  to  capital,  of  which  he  himself  is  part  owner,  will  exerdse  all 
his  endeavors  to  bring  his  own  and  everybody  else*s  working  results  to  the 
highest  perfection,  to  watch  wastefulness  both  in  labor  and  materials,  and 
look  to  and  exercise  himself  a  watchful  control  of  the  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  clothe  the  managing 
director  with  no  small  degree  of  authority  over  the  workers,  to  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  what  has  so  frequently  proven  fatal  to  many  a  promising 
co-operative  production  concern — the  lack  of  authority  in  the  manager, 
especially  in  the  control  of  the  workers,  all  of  them  being  equals  in  the  con- 
cern. Many  a  shiftless  \^rker,  not  able  to  find  employment  in  other  mills, 
by  taking  shares  in  the  co-operative  society,  for  which  his  friends,  to  get  rid 
of  a  drone,  perhaps,  may  have  scraped  the  money  together,  has  thought  to 
make  his  place  secure,  to  the  detriment  of  other  workers  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  organization.  Experience  of  this  sort  has  led  the  board  of  directois 
to  adopt  a  resolution  by  which  they  clothe  the  manager  with  full  authority 
to  discharge  any  worker  who  is  found  derelict  in  his  duties  or  trjring  to  shel- 
ter his  incapacity  or  imdesirable  traits  of  character  behind  his  rights  of  a 
shareholder  and  member  of  the  self-help  society;  thus  making  itself,  by 
the  adoption  of  sound  business  principles,  secure  against  all  dangers  from 
within,  more  fatal  than  those  possibly  to  be  met  with  from  without,  the 
society  is  on  a  fair  path  to  lasting  prosperity. 

For  the  further  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  society  I  refer  to  the 
^'special  rules,"  which  explain  the  details  more  fully,  imder  which  the  noD* 
agement  is  conducted,  and  otherwise  contain  useful  infomaation :    t 
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SPECIAL  AULES  —  BURNLEY  "  SELF-HELP "  COTTON-SPINNING  AND  MANUFACTURING  SOCIETY, 

UMITED. 

L  General  Rule  3. — The  name  of  this  society  is  the  Burnley  Self-Help  Cotton-Spinning 
and  Manufacturing  Society,  Limited. 

IL  General  Rule  3.  —  The  special  objects  of  the  society  is  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  cotton 
spinners  and  manufacturers,  and  also  that  of  dealers  in  cloth  and  yam,  both  wholesale  and 
retail. 

in.  The  registered  office  of  the  society  is  at  Ilealey  Royd  Mills,  Burnley,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster. 

IV.  General  Rule  22. — (a)  The  shares  shall  be  of  the  nominal  value  of  £$  each, 
payable  as  to  each  share  required  to  be  held  by  lOr.  on  allotment  and  105.  per  month  in  the  . 
nine  calendar  months  following,  or  such  other  sums  as  the  general  meetings  may  determine, 
with  a  fine  of  los.  on  non-payment ;  and  as  to  any  shares  not  required  to  be  held  payable 
by  such  installments,  as  the  committee  may  fix  on  the  issue  thereof,  respectively,  (d)  All 
workers  before  being  entitled  to  receive  (in  cash)  either  interest  on  shares  or  any  dividend  on 
wages  which  may  accrue  to  them,  shall  hold  not  less  than  four  fully  paid-up  shares,  or  such 
other  number  as  the  general  meetings  may  determine  fi'om  time  to  time,  otherwise  their  divi- 
dend and  interest  shall  be  placed  to  their  share  accounts,  (c)  The  holders  of  shares  allotted 
in  respect  to  the  profits  due  as  dividends  on  wages  may  pay  them  up  by  weekly  or  monthly 
contributions  of  not  less  than  is.  per  week,  or  some  multiple  thereof,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  general  meetings  from  time  to  time. 

V.  General  Rule  39.  —  Shares  shall  not  bear  interest  until  they  are  fiilly  paid  up,  nor  for 
any  part  of  a  calendar  month ;  interest  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

VI.  General  Rules  57  to  60. — (a)  The  ordinary  business  meetings  of  the  society  shall 
be  held  quarterly,  on  the  second  Tuesdays  in  the  months  of  January  and  July,  and  on  the 
second  Saturdays  in  the  months  of  April  and  October,  in  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  conmiittee  may  determine,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given,  (d)  The  accounts  shall  be 
madenip  half-yearly,  to  the  end  of  March  and  September  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  presented 
to  the  ordinary  business  meetings  held  in  the  months  following. 

VII.  General  Rules  75  to  80. — (a)  The  business  of  the  society  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
president  and  eight  committeemen,  (d)  The  president  to  be  elected  at  the  January  meeting 
in  each  year,  and  two  committeemen  to  retire  and  two  to  be  elected  at  each  quarterly  meeting. 
(c)  Nominations  of  candidates  for  the  board  of  management  shall  be  made  at  the  registered 
office  of  the  society  not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  the  day  of  election,  (d)  Bemg  engaged 
as  a  worker  by  the  society  shall  not  be  a  disqualification  from  serving  on  the  committee  of 
management. 

VIII.  General  Rule  83. — The  quorum  of  the  committee  shall  be  five. 

IX.  General  Rules  90  and  93. — The  committee  shall  have  entire  control  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  society,  and  shall  have  power  to  engage  or  discharge,  firom  time  to  time,  any  persons 
as  secretary  or  general  manager,  and  may  assign  to  them,  if  they  think  fit,  the  power  to  engage 
or  discharge  any  manual  worker  (subject  to  rules),  and  may  also  assign  to  them  such  salaries, 
duties,  and  powers  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  subject  to  any  resolutions  of  the  general 
meetii^  relating  thereto. 

X.  General  Rule  96. — The  seal  of  the  society  shall  have  the  device  of  the  clasped  hands 
in  the  center,  with  a  throstle  spindle  above  and  a  shuttle  below. 

XL  General  Rules  103  and  104. — At  the  second  ordinary  business  meeting  in  each  year 
there  shall  be  appointed  torn  the  members  of  the  society  two  auditors,  who  shall  serve  for  one 
year  and  then  retire,  but  may  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  general  meeting  may  appoint, 
in  place  of  the  two  auditors  before  mentioned,  a  public  auditor,  who  shall  serve  for  a  like 
period  and  be  elected  in  the  same  manner. 

XII.  General  Rule  114. — (a)  The  rate  of  depreciation  on  fixtures  and  machinery  shal 
be  £';  ics,  per  cent  per  annum,  and  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  lands  and>buildi^B. 
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(d)  The  rate  of  interest  on  share  capital  shall  be  ;f  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  in  case  ibe 
state  of  business  does  not  permit  this  amount  to  be  paid,  the  deficit  shall  be  made  good  bjr  a 
reduction  of  the  wages  of  those  memtiers  who  are  employed  by  the  society  propoitiooate  to 
the  amounts  earned  by  them,  respectively,  during  the  period  to  which  such  de£cit  relates;  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  any  general  meeting  from  time  to  time. 

XIII.  General  Rule  114.  —  (a)  The  net  profits  remaining  after  providing  for  the  charges 
specified  in  General  Rule  114  and  Special  Rule  XII,  shall  be  divided  among  the  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  society  to  each  in  proportion  to  their  earnings  for  the  period  to  which  the  profits 
relate,  {fi)  Workers  shall  only  be  entitled  to  dividends  upon  their  wages  from  such  time  that 
they  become  shareholders,  (c)  All  profits  allotted  to  workers  as  dividend  on  their  wages 
shall  be  credited  to  their  account  as  share-capital  in  the  society  unt^l  each  worker  has  at  least 
four  shares  fully  paid  up. .  (d)  If  any  worker  refuses  to  take  up  a  share  in  respect  of  anj 
profit  assigned  to  them  within  twelve  months  following  after  the  declaration  of  profit  his  been 
made,  such  bonus  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  society  and  carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  (^)  Giose 
^  applies  to  those  workers  who  have  less  than  four  shares  taken  up,  or  such  other  number  of 
shares  as  the  general  meeting  may  have  determined  they  must  hold,  or,  in  the  event  of  do 
such  resolutions,  as  the  committee  may  determine. 

XIV.  No  shareholder  who  does  not  bold  one  fiilly  paid-up  share  shall  l>e  entitled  to 
vote. 

XV.  General  Rule  123.— Clause  a  of  Special  Rule  XIII  and  clause  d  of  Special  Rule 
XII  is  hereby  declared  to  be  fundamental,  and  shall  not  be  altered  or  resdnded  without  tbe 
consent  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  for  the  time  being. 

XVI.  Workers  who  are  minors  shall  have  any  bonus  accruing  to  them  carried  to  a  sus- 
pension fund  until  they  become  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  they  must  take  up  a  share;  Buling 
to  take  up  a  share  within  the  twelve  months  after  they  become  eligible,  such  bonus  shall  be 
forfeited  and  carried  to  a  reserve  fund. 

The  last  half-yearly  statement  of  the  society  speaks  of  continued 
prosperity,  a  sign  of  which  may  also  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  expect  to 
extend  their  working  power  by  adding  214  more  looms  to  fill  the  vacant 
space  in  the  shed. 

I  annex  the  "balance  sheet  of  the  Burnley  'Self-Help'  Spinning  and 
Manufacturing  Society,  Limited,  from  September  28,  1887,  to  March  24, 
1888,"  as  its  figures  are  full  of  instructive  meaning: 

CasA  account, 

£     s,  d,  C    *.d. 

To  balance  cash  in  hand  last  half                                 By  purchases,  yam,  etc i5>6|8  19   I 

year « 37  >S  "              "  wages  and  other  expenses 4*447  »3   7^ 

**  cloth  and  waste  sales 90,76217    4             *'  nuu:hinery  and  fixtures «»  «7   3 

"  proposition  fees £^    Z    o                                   "  loan  withdrawals 713   tn 

"transfer 086                                   **  bank  deposits 91,^0619   4 

*•  tea  water  sold 10  xa    3  "  balance  cash  in  hand 10  n  11 


sick  weaver's  bonus  returned  ... 

fixtures  sold 

share  contributions 

loan  contributions 

'  bank  withdrawals 30,475 


13      3 

9 

0   11 

6 

3  xo 

0 

255    5 

0 

59a  " 

7% 

30,475    8 

7 

43»»40   4    8Ji  4»»i4o  4  ^ 
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Machinery  and  fixtures  account, 

C     *'  d,  £   4.  d.    £   .1.  d. 

To  amount  expended  as  per  last  reports    4,294    5    3       By  depreciation  previously 

"  additions  this  half  year^  ;faa    4    7  allowed  » 33814    8 

*'  less   fixtures  sold,  see  "  depredation    this    half 

cash  account 3  xo    o  ycM  at  7%  per  cent. 

— —         1814    7  per  annum 158    5    x 

386  19    9 

3>836    Q    o 


4,313  19   9 


4,3X3    X9    9 


Expenses  account. 


Towages. 


'  directors'  fices 

'  auditors'    " « 

'  stocktaken'  fices « 

'  stocktakers'  refreshments 

'  rent  and  turning 

'  insurance 

'  gas  and  water 

'  carriage 

•  gold  plate,  etc 

'  healds.  reeds,  etc 

'  shuttles 

'  strapping,  picking  hands,  and  pick- 
ers  ~ 

'  oil  and  grease...... 

'  brushes,  paper,  and  twine 

'  repairs » 

'  iiavelmg. 

'  printing  and  stationery 

'  stamps  and  telegrams 

'  doctor's  fices 

'  Central  Co-operation  Board's  sub- 
scription  

'  exchange  tickets 

'  legal  expenses 

'  sundries 

'  bank  commission  and  check  boolc 

'  depreciation  of  machinery,  etc 

'  intereston  share  cap- 
ital   ;C90    9    « 

'  interest  on  loan  cap- 
ital        58  13  wH 

'  interest  on  bank  bal- 

4    6    5 


£     s.  d, 
3,9o«    5    9 

3  X3      O 
X3     O     O 

0x50 
067 

444    5    o 

xo  X4     Q 

4X    8  XX 

3x4  x6  X7 

9  x8    7 

41    a    83< 

X  18    o 

39    s    S 
39  »S  «o 

30  x6  xij< 
43  I  3% 
23     O  XX 

889 
976 

3  »5    o 


X    5 
5    X 

20  19 

S    o 

8    6 

X58    5 


£    s.d 

By  proposition  fees.^ » >    3   o 

"  transfisrlees ^ 086 

"  tea  water  sold  ......^......^ 10  n   3 

"  balance  to  trade  account  m*...-.-«m    s»ss$  19    4 


>53   9   4% 

5,336    3    X 

Trade  account. 

£    *.  d 

To  stocks  last  half  year .~». 3>S93  X7    >       By  doth  sales » 

'*  yams  and  purchases....^ <S(098    x    a        "  stock,  March  34,  x888... 

"  expenses  as  per  expenses  account...    5,3x3  19    4 
"  net  profit X85  xa    3 


5.M6    3    X 


£     '.  d 

30,363  19   XX 

3,737  xo    o 


34,o9x    9  XX 


04,091    9  XX 


No.  94,  June ii. 
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Reserve  fund  account. 

£     *'  d.  I    t,i. 

To  balance,  March  34,  x888 66314    o       By  balance  last  half  year 443  1*   *M 

'  *  profit  and  loss  account — undivided 

profit  of  last  half  3rear ^  31910   -^ 

"  sick  weaYers'  bonus  returned^ o  zz    6 


6<3  X4    •  663  Z4   o 

Profit  and  loss  account, 

£    s.  d.        £    s.  d.  I'd, 

To  bonus  on  wages  credited  By  balance  profit  disposable,  last  half 

to  share  and  loan  ac-  year 309  16  xoj^ 

counts 97    7    7  "  interest  on  share  capital,  last  half 

**  interest  on  share  capital.    78  la    3  year 78    2    7 

"  interest  on  loan  capital...    33    9    z  *.'  interest  on  loan  capital,  last  half 

— ^— —    209    8  11  year 40    i    9 

"  reMnrefund 31910    3^  "  errors  in  balance  share  accounts o  18   o 


438  19    9%  428  19   tji 

Capital  account. 

£     s.  d  £     s,    d                                                      I     s.  d.      C     t.  L 

To8908haresat;Cseach,  By  stock,  yam,  and  cloth.  3,737  10    o 

subscribed 4,4So    ©    o  "  slock,  stores,  etc 105    6    6 

*'  less  amount  unpaid..       46519    3  3,83216   6 


.3,984    o    9  «*  machitjcry  and  fixtures 3,826 


o   0 


"  lo"*» ^»33o  a    9)^         "  accounts  owing  to  the  society 356110 

««  accounts owingshare  «  cashinbank... „  />>i  i6    7 

^^'^•^'- £^    9    X  ,«  cash  in  hand xo  xi  xx 

**  accounts  owing  loan  _^______       8x3   8  6 

hiterest 5'    5  10J6 

141  X4  11 5i 

"  accounts  owing  trade  and  expenses  1,533  za    3 

«'  reserve  fund 663  14    o 

"  net  profit  (see  trade  accotmt) X85  xa    3 


8,837  X7    o  ,  8,827  17  o 

,  An  examination  of  the  expenses  account  will  show  the  details  of  which 
this  general  expense  account  is  composed,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  in  com- 
parison and  amplification  of  the  statement  in  the  report  on  the  manufacture 
of  print  cloths  relating  to  this  item.  What  concerns  us  most,  however,  in  a 
socio-economic  sense  is  the  profit  share  (see  profit  and  loss  account),  of  spe- 
cial importance  when  we  consider  the  ferment  in  which  the  labor  world  is 
found  at  the  present  time.  It  is  held  by  socialistic  writers  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  men  is  that  capital — and  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  capitalist  and  employer  as  synonymous  terms — ap- 
propriates the  greatest  share  of  the  product,  and  leaves  only  a  small  part  to 
the  worker.  This  part  of  the  theorem,  if  the  premises  are  correct,  is  un- 
answerable. The  remedy  proposed  is,  the  state  to  assume  the  function  of 
employer  and  capitalist,  and  supply  the  worker  with  the  machinery,  tools, 
means,  etc.,  whereby  to  enable  him  to  appropriate  all  the  profits  of  industry 
to  himself.  At  a  time  when  profits  were  excessive  and  wages  were  low  indeed, 
the  proposition  had  something  captivating  as  an  easy  way  out  of  a  difficult 
dilemma.  Under  the  harrowing  conditions  existing  some  fifty  years  ago- 
great  capital  power,  with  all  the  harshness  which  new-acquired  wealth  exer- 
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cisedy  on  the  one  side;  abject  poverty  and  degradation  on  the  side  of 'those 
who  produced  this  wealth ;  ignorance  on  both  sides  of  the  true  causes  which 
rontribute  to  the  welfare  of  nations — state  action  alone  seemed  to  be  able  to 
cope  with  these  monstrous  conditions. 

Under  conditions  superinduced  by  artificial  means,  such  as  protective 
laws,  where  combinations  for  holding  up  prices  are  only  too  fruitful  of  suc- 
cess, though  real  wages  are  not  necessarily  raised,  yet  profits  are  very  high, 
so  long  at  least  as  counteracting  influences  have  not  had  time  to  manifest  , 
themselves,  there  conditions  may  be  created  which  invite  the  thoughtless  to 
propose  heroic  measures,  and  people  will  gradually  become  accustomed  to 
looking  to  the  state  as  a  deliverer  from  social  and  economic  complications. 
Under  conditions  making  successful  combinations  to  uphold  prices  impossi- 
ble, however,  it  must  be  seen,  the  competition  of  capital  and  employer  with 
capital  and  employer,  and  the  competition  of  the  open  market,  becomes  so 
intense  that  profit  as  well  as  interest  on  capital  becomes  smaller  and  smaller 
and  the  share  of  labor  in  production  greater  and  greater. 

The  half-yearly  business  amoimted  to  ^£20,^62,  or,  in  round  numbers,  to 
Jioo,ooo,  an  annual  turn-over  of  ^200,000,  which  may  be  considered  quite 
a  respectable  amount  of  business  in  goods  not  amounting  to.  3  cents  a  yard, 
selling  value.  The  yarn  purchased  amounted  to  ;;^iSf  638.  Wages  amounted 
to  ;£3,90i;  other  expenses,  including  rent,  supplies,  depreciation,  etc., 
^1,172 ;  interest  on  share  and  loan  capital,  jCiSSl  21  total  of  jQs>226.  On 
this  whole  amount  of  business  a  gross  total  profit  of  ;^493  was  realized. 
Out  of  this  jQ^9Z  t^^^  ^^  ^^^^  accounted  for  under  depreciation  ;;^i58; 
interest  on  loan  and  share  capital,  ^£149;  leaving  only  a  disposable  balance 
of  net  profit,  to  be  distributed  as  a  dividend  to  labor,  of  ;^i86. 

A  semi-annual  dividend  of  2j4  per  cent,  was  declared,  absorbing  jQgy 
JOS,,  and  the  balatice,  amounting  to  ;^88,  after  allowing  ^^15  for  special 
depreciation  on  twill  motion,  leaving  ^£73,  was  written  to  the  reserve  fund, 
which  increased  the  reserve  or  wages  balance  fund  to  ^£736  i$s.  yd, 

.  The  whole  net  profit,  then,  which  might  be  taken  to  stand  for  the  em- 
ployer's profit,  is  j£iS6  for  the  half-year's  business,  or  in  round  numbers, 
say,  ;£4oo,  or  |2,ooo,  or  i  per  cent,  per  year  on  a  business  of  $200,000. 
If  this  sum  is  distributed  among  wages,  which  virtually  receives  it  in  this 
self-help  concern  either  in  dividends  or  as  owners  of  the  balance  fund,  then 
the  annual  wages  of  Jl4o,ooo,  round  numbers,  would  be  benefited  5  per  cent., 
or  annual  earnings  of  $200  raised  to  $210,  and  of  $300  to  $315.  Even  the 
interest  paid  to  capital,  added  to  wages,  would  not  raise  these  more  than 
about  $4  on  every  $100  of  yearly  earnings.  But  it  is  never  held  that  capital, 
either  loaned  or  owned,  is  to  go  without  a  certain  compensation.  The  smaller 
this  compensation  the  surer  the  owner  of  it  will  be  of  the  safety  of  his  invest- 
ment. This  the  orgisuiizers  of  the  self-help  society  have  fully  established, 
and  the  necessity  of  it  recognized  in  the  stipulation  that  capital  shall  always 
be  guaranteed  its  income.  If  not  earned  the  reserve-wages  fund  is  held 
liable  for  it.  Wages,  even  in  case  of  emergency,  are  subjected  to  a  con- 
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tribution  towards  interest  charges.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  I 
disparage  the  importance  to  the  laborer  of  an  additional  income  of  |io  on 
1 200  earnings.  I  only  wish  to  illustrate  the  smallness  of  the  not  profits  after 
deductihg  all  indispensable  running  charges,  oh  which  most  large  industries 
are  conducted  now-a-days,  as  against  the  exaggerated  views  commonly  held, 
and  probably  justifiable,  in  former  days  in  England. 

As  an  educator  of  the  working  classes  economically  such  an  enterprise  in 
self-help  can  not  be  overestimated.  Besides,  their  incomes  are  raised,  and 
in  proportion  they  become  the  sole  capital  owners;  become  the  recipients  of 
the  total  gross  profit  of  their  business,  the  capital  profit,  and  the  employers' 
profit.  Economy  and  thrift  must  be  the  result.  The  share  capital  becomes 
a  kind -of  savings  bank  to  the  operatives.  They  become  their  own  investors. 
Already  the  weekly  addition  to  the  share  capital  from  the  workers  is  j;^2o, 
or  ;£i,ooo  per  annum.  From  this  it  will  be  judged  in  how  short  a  time  the 
total  loan  and  share  capital,  held  outside,  will  all  be  owned  by  the  operatives 
when  they  will  have  actually  realized  in  a  small  way  by  self-help  and  the  exer- 
cise of  good,  hard,  common  sense  what  is  attainable  in  this  world  of  toil— 
the  full  and  undivided  fruit  of  their  own  labor.  Even  as  now  situated  their 
condition  is  an  excellent  one  and  fully  equal  in  earnings  to  that  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  America. 

At  the  present  day  (May  3, 1888)  the  concern  has  163  workers  employed. 
These  are,  as  stated  to  me,  70  men,  36  women,  and  57  odd  hands  and 
minders.  Some  40  of  these  5  7  are  young  persons,  employed  as  minders  or 
learners,  running  one  or  two  looms  under  the  care  and  pay  of  the  six-loom 
weaver  as  helper,  when  they  get  6s,  a  week  or  run  one  loom  for  themselves; 
and  if  more  expert,  two  looms,  and  are  paid  full  wages. 

Yet  with  this  proportion  of  young  persons  employed  the  weekly  wages 
paid  are  j£i5S  or  ^750,  giving  each  worker,  man,  woman,  and  child,  J4.60, 
or  J239  per  annum.  Add  to  this  their  shareholders'  interest  and  the  divi- 
dend or  profit  share,  and  they  will  come  above  the  average  earnings  of  oar 
cotton -mill  operatives,  as  given  in  the  census  report  of  1880. 

But  even  standing  by  themselves  and  corresponding  with  those  of  non-co- 
operative mills  in  Burnley,  the  earnings  are  not  very  materially  different  fiom 
those  in  America,  which  were  in  the  census  year  ^246. — Tunstall,  Eng- 
land, May  J,  i888» 

J.  SCHOENHOF, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 

Siam,  the  last  of  the  independent  kingdoms  of  "Farther  India,"  extends 
from  latitude  23^  north  to  its  southern  boundary,  between  the  Redang  and 
Kedah,  in  latitude  5*^  north.  Siam  proper  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  and  is  included  within  tlie  valleys  of  the  Bangkakong,  Menam, 
Tachin,  and  Meklong  Rivers. 

POPULATION. 

Its  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  6,000,000  to  10,000,000, 
consisting,  with  the  native  Siamese,  of  Tavayans,  Peguans,  Burmese,  and 
Cambodians.  Of  Chinese,  there  are  from  1,200,000  to  1,500,000  who  pay  a 
triennial  tax  of  I2.40,  Mexican,  to  the  Siamese  Government. 

TRIBUTARY   PROVINCES. 

The  Siamese  of  former  days  were  a  warlike  race,  but  are  now  almost 
entirely  etiolated.  They  fought  with  their  neighbors,  conquered  and  incor- 
porated their  kingdoms,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Burmah,  had  no  one  to 
fear.  The  Laos  tributary  provinces  are  situated  on  the  north  and  contain 
the  most  valuable  of  the  teak  forests  of  the  Kingdom.  Chiengmai,  the  capital 
of  Western  Laos,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  the  residence  of  the  King, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  the  emporium  of  the  north.  In  the  southeast  lie  the 
countries  wrested  from  the  Cambodian  monarchs,  while  along  the  Peninsula 
of  Malacca,  throughout  almost  its  entire  length,  the  Malay  sultans  and 
rajahs,  who  owe  allegiance  to  His  Siamese  Majesty,  hold  their  courts  in 
oriental  magnificence. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Government  of  Siam  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  which  holds  its  courts  at 
Bangkok.  The  power  of  the  King  is  tempered  by  the  influence  of  the  princes 
and  nobles,  who  have  access  to  the  councils  of  state,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chief  holidays,  hold  session  daily.  The  Senabodi,  chief  ministers  of 
the  Kingdom,  four  in  number,  the  council  of  state,  composed  of  eight  of  the 
leading  nobles,  and  the  privy  council,  consisting  of  about  thirty  members, 
have  cognizance  of  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  first 
King  of  United  Siam  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1351,  since  which  time 
there  have  been  forty  Kings  and  two  usurpers,  embracing  four  dynasties. 
The  present  King,  P'rabaht  Somdech  P*ra  Paramendh  Maha  Chulalongkom 
Klow,  ascended  the  throne  in  i868.  He  is  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  for  an 
eastern  potentate  is  possessed  of  very  liberal  ideas  and  much  thought  of  by 
his  subjects. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND   CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Siam  is  well  represented  abroad  by  its  diplomatic  corps.  Ministers  have 
been  appointed  to  Great  Britain  and  France.     Four  consuls-general  are  es- 
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tablished  in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Hamburg,  while  consuls,  twenty- 
one  in  number,  are  found  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  globe. 

THE  CITY  OF  BANGKOK. 

Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  is  situated  on  the  Menam  River,  about 
25  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  with  its  suburbs  extends  for  about  10  miles 
along  both  its  banks.  It  is  intersected  by  a  net-work  of  canals,  many  of  large 
size,  and  connecting  with  the  other  three  rivers  of  the  country  allow  a 
water-way  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The  city,  which  surrounds  the  palaces 
of  the  Kings  of  Siam,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  was  founded 
by  P'ra  P'utta  Yaut  Fah,  the  first  king  of  the  present  dynasty,  in  1781.  Its 
walls  are  about  11  miles  in  circumference,  built  in  a  most  substantial  manner 
of  brick  and  stones,  turreted  at  intervals,  with  a  base  of  18  feet.  It  was 
built  by  the  late  King  after  a  visit  to  Singapore,  the  streets  being  laid  out  at 
right-angles,  the  building  of  bricks,  and  stuccoed.  The  palaces  and  Govern- 
ment buildings,  as  well  as  the  residences  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps, 
merchants,  and  chief  foreigners,  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
A  carriage  road,  skirting  the  river  from  the  palace  to  far  below  the  present 
outskirts  of  the  town,  gives  a  means  of  communication  by  land,  while  the 
river  is  available  for  points  on  the  right  bank,  which  is  settled  by  natives  or 
Chinese  merchants.  The  palaces  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  *' waits"  or 
temples  of  Buddhism,  and  the  residences  of  the  Chinese  merchants  give  a 
variety  of  architecture  that  is  seen  nowhere  except  in  Bangkok.  Markets  are 
established  at  intervals  throughout  the  city,  and  are  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, vegetables,  and  fruit,  the  system  of  canals  allowing  produce  to  be 
distributed  to  all  points.  There  are  two  hotels,  one  of  which,  lately  completed, 
is  a  palatial  building.  The  Bangkok  Hospital — established  about  two  years — 
has  filled  a  much  needed  want  in  this  community,  and  is  doing  good  work. 
There  are  several  churches  connected  with  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
missions;  also  a  library  and  club.  The  climate  is  healthy ;  in  fact  it  has  the 
name  of  being  the  healthiest  in  the  tropics.  The  occasional  cases  of  sporadic 
cholera  and  dysentery  are  due  principally  to  the  indigestion  of  the  victims. 
Fevers  are  seldom  dangerous,  except  the  jungle  fever.  The  temperatiu«  in 
Bangkok  ranges  from  57®  to  98®  Fahrenheit,  while  the  mean  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  80.1**.  The  average  rain-fall  for  the  same  period  was  67.04 
inches.  Hail  occurs  here  at  long  intervals,  but  the  fall  is  very  small,  doing  no 
injury  to  the  crops.'  Bangkok  has,  with  its  environs,  400,000  inhabitants,  a 
motley  collect;ion  of  all  the  races  and  nations  of  the  East. 

AGRICULTURE  IN   SIAM. 

The  annual  freshets,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
render  the  country  fertile  in  the  extreme,  insuring  a  good  crop  for  the  year. 
The  exportation  of  rice  has  only  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  since  making 
the  treaties  of  1856,  at  which  time  the  old  law  requiring  a  three  years'  sup- 
ply in  the  country  before  rice  could  be  exported  was  abolished.  Sugar, 
pepper,  and  products  of  the  forest  were  the  principal  exports.     When  foreign 
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merchants  came  to  make  their  residence  in  Siam^  and  foreign  vessels  sought 
cargoes  in  Bangkok,  some  trouble  was  experienced  in  obtaining  them.  Some 
of  the  natives  being  informed  that  rice  would  be  acceptable  began  planting, 
and,  finding  a  ready  market  for  their  crops,  others  followed  their  example, 
until  to-day  all  the  available  rice  fields  are  imder  cultivation.  Canals  have 
been  excavated  through  waste  lands,  from  river  to  river,  by  means  of 
which  immense  tracts  have  been  opened  out  to  cultivation  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  available,  owing  to  the  expense  of  carriage  of  crop  to  market. 
The  new  fields  are  not  taxable  for  five  years,  as  well  as  the  fisheries,  thus  en- 
couraging the  people  to  occupy  that  locality.  Rice  fields  are  divided  off 
into  squares  of  about  one-third  of  an  acre,  which  are  rented  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  people  at  the  rate  of  28  cents  per  square  for  the  season.  Owing 
to  the  amount  of  rain  during  the  past  rainy  season  the  crops  have  been 
abundant.  When  the  immense  tracts  of  land  now  uncultivated  shall  have 
been  opened  out  by  means  of  canals  and  railways,  the  quantity  of  rice  grown 
in  Siam  will  be  increased  many  fold.  Siam  exports  rice  to  Singapore,  Java, 
Hong-Kong,  and  China,  while  considerable  finds  its  way  to  Europe  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Of  vegetables  we  have  the  cabbage,  turnip,  tomato, 
green  pea,  bean,  egg-plant,  squash,  pumpkin,  cucumber,  sweet  potato, 
yam,  and  many  others  imknown  to  the  West.  The  fruits  are  the  same  as 
are  to  be  found  at  all  places  in  the  tropics,  with  the  addition  of  the  mango- 
steen  and  durion. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  SIAM. 

The  manufactures  of  Siam  are  meager.  Pans  are  made  by  the  iron 
farmer,  who  has  the  monopoly,  but  the  price  placed  upon  them  is  so  ex- 
cessive that  recourse  is  taken  to  importation  from  China,  paying  an  import 
duty  of  3  per  cent.  Knives,  agricultural  implements,  and  other  articles  are 
made  by  the  blacksmiths  throughout  the  country,  but  the  amount  is  com- 
paratively trifling.  A  cloth  is  manufactured  for  native  use,  but  as  with  the 
iron,  the  tax  on  loom,  material,  house,  and  market  duty  makes  the  aggregate 
so  much  that  few  take  to  it  as  a  livelihood.  In  Bangkok  the  cloth  used  by 
the  Siamese  is  imported  from  Bombay,,  native  production  being  seldom 
seen.  Pottery  of  a  very  crude  description  is  made,  principally  rice  and 
curry  pots,  and  water  jars.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  past,  owing  to 
the  laziness  of  the  people,  they  preferred  to  look  to  China  for  supplies  rather 
than  manufacture  themselves. 

MINES   IN   SIAM.  , 

Siam  is  rich  in  minerals.  Gold,  iron,  tin,  and  copper  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  but  the  want  of  roads  and  consequent  difficulty  of  get- 
ting these  valuable  metals  to  market  prevent  their  being  worked  except  for 
the  limited  wants  of  the  natives.  The  eastern  part  of  Siam  is  very  rich  in 
iron,  antimony,  and  argentiferous  copper  and  tin.  It  is  from  the  provinces  of 
Petchaboon  and  Lom  that  the  cutlasses,  spears,  and  knives  are  furnished  to 
all  the  provinces  of  the  north  and  east.     Silver  is  not  found  in  Siam. 
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6^^i^.— This  metal  is  found  in  many  places,  but  the  mines  at  JBang 
Tapan,  on  the  west  coast,  are  said  to  contain  the  purest  gold  in  the  coontiy. 
They  have  been  worked  by  the  natives  by  simply  turning  over  the  ground, 
the  gold  being  foimd  in  the  shape  of  nuggets.  When  nuggets  over  a  certain 
size  were  found  the  miners  were  obliged  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment, being  paid  for  the  same  according  to  a  tariff  fixed  by  the  authorities. 
A  syndicate  of  foreigners  has  been  formed,  with  a  concession  from  the  King, 
for  working  these  mines,  and  have  now  a  number  of  woi;kmen  employed, 
the  prospects  for  rich  developments  being  good.  Owing  to  the  fatal  diseases 
of  that  section  it  is  impossible  for  foreigners  to  remain  in  that  locality.  The 
quartz  mines  of  Muang  Krabin,  sometimes  worked  under  the  supervision  of 
Pra  Pecha,  the  governor  of  Muang  Prachim,  although  productive,  were  de- 
clared unprofitable  to  the  Government.  Experienced  engineers  from  Aus- 
tralia, mining  machinery  of  recent  invention,  immense  upright  pumps,  and 
other- hydraulic  machinery,  and  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  with  rolling  stod^ 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  product,  had  been  procured  for  the  working  of 
the  mine,  but  the  organizer  of  the  great  scheme  having  been  decapitated 
for  alleged  treason,  the  whole  of  the  plant  is  lying  idle,  the  brush  of  the 
jungle  is  covering  all  trace  of  past  work,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  material  is  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  royal  metal  of  Siam  is  mostly 
manufactured  into  vases,  tea-pots,  betel-boxes,  and  other  articles,  which  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  Kings  of  Siam  to  present  to  subjects  upon  their  elevation 
to  high  rank  in  the  peerage  of  the  Kingdom.  They  are  looked  upon,  in  a 
sense,  as  insignia  of  their  exalted  rank,  the  shape  and  style  of  the  set  denot- 
ing the  standing  of  their  beneficiary.  The  metal  being  pure  gold,  braces 
are  required,  as  it  is  too  soft  to  retain  its  shape  without.  It  is  impossible  at 
present  to  procure  statistics  concerning  the  output  of  the  mines.  The  value 
of  gold  leaf  imported  from  China  in  the  year  1886  was  ^101,287,  as  com- 
pared with  ^42  7, 441  for  1 885 .     The  greater  part  of  this  was  made  into  jewelry. 

Iron, — Iron  of  good  quality  is  found  in  the  eastern  provinces,  but  it  is 
worked  in  the  crudest  manner  possible.  Foundries  are  unknown  factors  in  that 
primitive  region.  A  hole  or  pit  having  been  dug  close  to  the  mountain,  the 
miner  collects  and  piles  up  his  ore,  which  he  smelts  with  charcoal.  The 
molten  metal  is  "deposited  in  a  cavity  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  when 
cold  the  product  is  carried  home.  There  a  fire  is  built,  which  is  kept  alive 
by  a  bellows  made  of  two  trunks  of  hollow  trees  buried  in  the  ground  and 
having  two  long  sticks  as  handles.  A  child  works  the  bellows  while  husband 
and  wife  or  Son  hammer  the  iron  into  shape.  The  knife,  cutlass,  spear,  or 
agrictiltural  implement  produced  by  this  combined  labor  finds  a  ready  sale 
throughout  the  north,  and  although  the  workmanship  is  poor  it  suits  the  re- 
quirements of  that  section.  The  locality  of  the  mines  preclude  shipments 
to  Bangkok,  as  it  would  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  river  on  elephants,  a 
method  of  conveyance  too  expensive  for  the  commodity. 

Tin,  — This  metal  is  found  in  profusion  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and 
is  worked  by  the  energetic  Chinamen.     It  is  generally  exported  direct  to 
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Singapore  from  the  locality  in  which  it  is  mined,  after  paying  the  duty  to  the 
farmer,  and  for  this  reason  but  little  reaches  Bangkok,  and  that  in  payment 
of  duties,  presents,  or  tribute  from  the  Malay  rajahs.  The  amount  exported 
from  Bangkok  during  the  year  1886  was  valued  at  ^69,617,  an  increase  of 
^15,480  over  that  of  1885.  Tin  is  also  found  in  eastern  Siam  to  a  limited 
amount,  but  none  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  capital. 

Copper, — This  metal  is  found  in  certain  localities,  especially  in  the  east- 
em  provinces — Champasak,  Petchaboon,  and  Lom.  In  the  former  prov- 
ince, on  the  Makong  River,  there  is  a  place  where  the  natives  procure  the 
finest  metal,  of  which  they  make  a  coin  that  passes  current  in  that  locality. 
It  is  about  2  inches  in  length,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  shaped 
like  a  canoe.  The  province  adjoining  that  has  an  iron  coin  of  the  same 
shape,  but  larger  in  size.  Virgin  copper  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  many 
for  certain  qualities  it  is  supposed  to  possess  when  employed  as  an  agent 
in  transmitting  metals.  Without  it  is  used  as  a  basis  the  native  alchemists 
claim  that  gold  can  not  be  obtained. 

CaaL  —  Coal  is  found  on*  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  but  can  not  be 
utilized. 

Limestone, —  This  is  brought  to  Bangkok  from  the  interior,  and  is  burned 
by  the  Government  farmer.  The  lime  is  mixed  with  tumeric,  and  is  used 
to  an  immense  amount  by  the  Siamese  in  combination  with  the  betel-nut 
and  sen  (pepper  leaf). 

Freciou\stones, — These  come  principally  from  the  province  of  Chanti- 
bun ;  rubies,  sapphires,  black  corundums,  topaz,  asterias,  and  other  stones 
being  found  in  that  section.  The  diamond  is  unknown  as  a  native  stone. 
The  sapphire  mines  to  the  southward  of  Chantibun,  to  which  thousands  of 
Burmese  flocked  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  exhausted.  Some  valuable 
stones  are  reported  to  have  been  found  there. 

PRODUCTS   OF   THE   FORESTS. 

The  products  of  the  forests,  second  in  importance  among  the  resources 
of  Siam,  number  many  valuable  woods,  some  of  which  are  unknown  to 
western  nations.  Sapan  is  largely  exported  to  China  and  Hong-Kong. 
Ebony,  rose,  padoo,  yellow,  and  satin  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and 
are  much  used  for  making  furniture  and  fancy  articles.  Iron-wood  is  em- 
ployed in  building  the  small  native  craft,  and  for  that  purpose  can  not  be 
excelled.  Agilla,  or  calambac,  found  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  is 
highly  aromatic,  and  used  by  the  natives  of  Asia  for  burning  as  incense. 
Fine  specimens,  heavily  impregnated  with  its  essential  oil,  command  fabu- 
lous prices.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine.  Many  of  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  country  can  only  be  obtained  in  small  quantities,  and,  except  in  the 
palace  or  among  the  higher  nobility,  they  are  seldom  seen ;  they  are  used 
principally  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 

Teak, — Teak  is  the  most  valuable  timber  of*  the  country.  It  is  utilized 
in  immense  quantities  throughout  the  East  for  house-building.  For  ship- 
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building  it  is  without  an  equal ;  is  largely  exported  to  China  and  Europe  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  resisting  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants  and  the  efiRects 
of  the  weather  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  wood.  It  grows  in  the  northern 
part  of  Siam  and  Burmah  at  an  altitude  of  from  1^200  to  1,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  reaches  its  greatest  perfection  in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  make  a  good-sized  tree  that  can  be  cut  down, 
where  quality  of  wood  is  not  an  object.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
forests  will  become  exhausted  before  many  years,  there  being  no  laws  to 
prevent  the  indiscriminate  felling  of  timber  nor  compulsory  planting  of  new 
trees.  The  teak  district  is  from  100  to  150  miles  in  width,  the  forest  being 
in  charge  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated. 
They  are  generally  leased  for  a  terpi  of  ten  years,  and  it  behooves  the  lessee 
to  fell  and  remove  the  greatest  number  of  logs  possible,  he  paying  a  royalty 
to  the  governor  of  li-So-per  log.  The  trees  are  girdled  and  are  left  stand- 
ing for  two  years  to  allow  the  sap  to  run  out  and  the  wood  to  become  per- 
fectly dry.  If  girdled  to  the  heart,  and  deep  holes  are  bored  with  an  anger, 
one  year  will  be  sufficient.  The  cutting  down  fakes  place  in  the  dry  season, 
and  the  logs  are  left  uixtil  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to  allow  of  their  being 
dragged  to  the  river  with  the  help  of  elephants.  The  logs  are  collected  into 
rafts  preparatory  to  being  floated  down  to  Bangkok.  For  convenience  in 
trading  in  timber  a  fixed  rate  has  been  established  by  the  foresters  to  be 
used  as  a  unit  in  computing  the  value  of  logs.  A  log  may  be  bought  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  times  the  amount  of  the  unit  for  that^ize  of  log, 
and  in  Bangkok,  where  the  unit  {pikat)  rate  is  also  respected,  the  price  of 
timber  is  often  six  and  seven  times  the  unit  of  the  northern  rate,  which  is  as 
follows ; 

Selling  pikat  rate. 


Wah. 

Kam. 

7. 

8. 

9- 

ZO. 

xz. 

xa. 

»3- 

H- 

15. 

3^.. 

Ticah. 

3 
3 
4 
6 
8 
10 

X3 

Ticals. 
3 
4 
6 
8 

Z3 

14 
16 

Ticals. 

.     4 

6 

8 

xo 
x6 
20 

23 

TYcals. 
5 
8 
xo 
xa 
ao 

24 

26 

Ticals. 
6 
xo 

12 

x6 
34 
28 
32 

Ticals. 
7 

X2 

x6 
ao 
a8 
3a 
38 

Ticals. 
8 
14 

ao 

24 

33 
36 
44 

Ticals. 

9 

x6 

• 
24 

28 

36 
4a 
50 

Tkmls. 

ao 

5 

aS 

6 

3a 
40 
48 
60 

8 

9 

NoTB. — In  this  rate  the  ivak,  pr  fathom,  b  the  measure  of  length,  and  is  equal  to  78  Eng^h  inches.  The 
kam,  or  hand,  gives  the  circumference,  and  is  about  4  inches.  The  value  b  in  ticals,  at  the  rate  of  60  cents 
of  a  Mexican  dollar. 

After  the  logs  are  made  up  into  rafts  they  are  delivered  to  the  raftsmen  to 
convey  to  Bangkok.  They  charge  about  one-half  of  the  unit  of  value,  and 
bind  themselves  to  deliver,  within  a  certain  time,  the  number  of  logs  men- 
tioned in  a  document  drawn  up  by  the  authorities,  of  the  sizes  specified 
therein.     When  all  is  ready  the  evil  spirits  of  the  river  must  be  propitiated, 
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which  causes  an  outlay  of  $$.6o  for  offerings,  and  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
timber.  This  custom  remains  in  force,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  foreign  and 
educated  classes  to  stop  it,  and  should  any  one  ignore  it  they  would  be  im- 
ajDle  to  procure  raftsmen.  Having  floated  the  rafts  down  to  the  timber  cus- 
tom-house, the  logs  are  measured  and  the  duty  computed  according  to  the 
following  tariff: 


Wah. 

Ram. 

7. 

8. 

9* 

xo. 

zx. 

X3. 

X3. 

M. 

«S- 

3~ " 

Tica/s. 

1 

3 
3% 

iH 

5^ 

3 
^% 

4H 

5% 

3 

3H 
4H 

sH 

7K 

Ttca/t. 

3% 
4H 

7« 
8K 

Turalt. 
3% 

4 
4K 

6H 

8 
9M 

TUals. 

4 

8 

9J< 
xoH 

Tkals, 

sH 

7H 
8K 

za 
X3K 

7fi 
8K 

zoH 

za 

13 

z6 

TscaU, 

5„ 

zo^ 

6 

7. 

8 

za 

14H 

z6 

X9fi 

' 

NoTB. — The  duty  is  computed  in  tlcak  and  fractions  thereof  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  of  a  Mexican  dol- 
lar, or  about  45  cents  in  United  States  currency. 

The  above  duty  can  be  paid  in  Bangkok  upon  obtaining  permission  from 
the  head  farmer.  In  years  of  light  rain-fall  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  timber  to  market.  The  year  1886  was  the  first  year  that  timber  has 
been  floated  down  in  any  quantity  since  1884.  There  is  one  steam  saw-mill 
in  Bangkok,  belonging  to  foreigners,  and  six  where  coolie  hand-labor  is  em- 
ployed. The  Chinese  have  nearly  a  hundred  establishments,  many  of  which 
saw  under  agreement  with  foreigners.  Square  timber  sold  the  past  year  at 
80  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  plank  at  85  cents.  For  shipment  to  Hong-Kong 
timber  sold  for  $6  per  yoke  of  169  square  feet  for  prime  and  ^4.20  for 
second-class  wood.  The  price  in  London  fell  last  November  to  jQ^  10s.  6d^ 
per  ton,  owing  to  the  market  being  overstocked. 


FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  of  Siam,  next  to  rice,  affects  the  welfare  of  the  people  more 
than  any  other  food  industry,  as  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  live  almost  entirely 
upon  the  products  of  river  and  sea.  Those  of  the  river  depend  upon  the 
rain-fall,  while  salt-water  fisheries,  of  which  the  platoo  is  the  most  valuable, 
look  to  the  northeast  monsoon  to  bring  the  fish  up  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
as  the  platoo  fish  always  swim  against  the  wind.  The  salt-water  fisheries, 
once  the  most  important  source  of  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  has 
dwindled  down  the  last  three  years  to  one-third  its  former  amount.  The 
platoo  fish,  which  sought  the  head  of  the  Gulf  in  large  shoals  and  remained* 
for  over  six  months  of  the  year,  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Forty  or  fifty  vessels  have  loaded  in  a  single  season  with  cargoes  of  these  fish 
for  Java.     In  the  year  1885  there  was  but  one  vessel  and  in  1886  but  three 
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that  sailed  with  fish  for  that  locality.  The  platoo,  formerly  the  poor  man's 
food,  has  now  increased  in  price  from  i  cent  to  8  and  sometimes  12  and  15 
cents  for  fifteen  fish.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  from  Bangkok  from  the 
year  1881  to  1886,  inclusive,  were  as  follows:  1881,  ^1,105,947;  1882, 
^1,018,822;    1883,  ^1,280,573;    1884,  ^550*655;    1885,  ^357*893;  1886, 

COMMERCE. 

Owing  to  the  lax  manner  of  doing  business  at  the  Bangkok  custom-house, 
the  latest  returns  which  I  can  forward  in  relation  to  imports,  exports,  and 
navigation  are  for  t^e  year  1886. 

Shipping, — ^A  few  years  ago  the  Siamese  had  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels, 
many  of  them  built  in  the  country,  which  were  fine  specimens  of  the  handicraft 
of  Siam.  The  establishment  of  permanent  lines  of  steam-vessels  to  Singa- 
pore and  Hong-Kong  has  left  them  but  little  to  do  except  running  along  the 
Chinese  coast,  braving  the  typhoons  in  search  of  charters.  They  are  drop- 
ping off  year  by  year,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  Siamese  vessel  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  lines  of  steamers  increase  the  number  of  their 
vessels  as  the  trade  warrants,  thus  keeping  out  the  sailing  vessels.  Tramp 
steamers  occasionally  appear,  and  always  obtain  a  cargo. 

Imports, — ^The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Bangkok,  as  declared 
at  His  Siamese  Majesty's  custom-house,  was  ^7,384, 71 8 — an  increase  of  8. 1 21 
per  cent,  over  that  of  1885.  The  imports  of  cotton,  linen,  and  miscellaneous 
piece  and  woolen  goods  amounted  to  ^1,043,598 — a  decrease  of  about  16 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  former  year.  Of  kerosene  oil  there  were 
167,824  cases,  valued  at  ^275,254,  while  that  of  1885  was  100,779  cases, 
valued  at  1178,027 — an  increase  of  ^97,227  over  that  of  1885.  During  the 
year  there  were  imported  by  the  Siamese  Government,  for  the  Bangkok 
opium  farm,  664  cases  of  opium,  valued  at  ^374,914,  or  ^564  per  case,  show- 
ing a  considerable  falling  off  both  in  quantity  and  the  value  of  the  drug. 
Of  flour,  18,500  bags  were  imported,  at  ^26,041,  while  in  1885  there  were 
19,496  bags,  at  124,565,  making  the  value  for  1886  ^1.41,  while  that  of  1885 
was  ^1.26  per  bag.  Cocoa-nuts,  palm-oil,  betel-nuts,  sugar,  molasses,  fire- 
wood, and  bees-wax — all  of  which,  except  the  first  two,  are  cultivated  or 
manufactured  in  abundance  in  Siam — are  imported  in  constantly-increasing 
quantities,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  native  productions, 
which  range  from  6  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  value,  whereas  the  import  duty  is 
but  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Iron  and  earthenware  come  under  the  same  cate- 
gory. Of  liquors,  there  were  imported  to  the  value  of  ^192,800,  of  which 
ddyi  per  cent,  came  from  Hong-Kong  and  consisted  of  Chinese  samshu — ^vile 
liquors  made  of  beans,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  rice,  containing  fusil  oil  in 
excess,  and  highly  deleterious.  Specie  was  imported  to  the  amount  of 
11,875,726,  as  compared  with  ^372,199,  the  amount  exported,  showing  a 
balance  for  the  year  in  favor  of  Siam  of  |i, 503,527. 

Exports. — ^The  exports  for  the  year  1886  were  ^10,372,846,  an  increase 
of  over  9  per  cent,  over  that  of  1885.  , 
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Ricei  the  chief  export,  is  put  down  at  3,618,497  piculs  of  133  J^  pounds, 
valued  at  ^6,542,938,  a  slight  decrease  in  quantity  but  an  increase  of  11  per 
cent,  in  price.  The  exports  from  the  year  1881  to  1886,  inclusive,  were 
as  follows:  1881,  3,670,773  piculs,  ^6,001,885;  1882,  3,308,995  piculs, 
$5>^oj,sss;  1883,  2,620,950  piculs,  ^4,442,517;  1884,  4,683,360  piculs, 
l7>o83,24i;  1885,  3,648,615  piculs,  ^5,855,186;  iSS6,  3,688,497  piculs, 
16,542,938. 

The  exports  of  teak  to  all  parts  were  365,349  piculs,  valued  at  ^672, 986, 
as  compared  with  304,762  piculs,  at  ^592,090,  for  1885.  ^^  ^^^  shipments 
of  1886,  about  45  per  cent,  went  to  Europe,  and  a  marked  increase  is  observed 
to  all  parts,  with  the  exception  of  Bombay.  Of  fish,  there  were  exported 
157,163  piculs,  at  ^495,9 1 6,  an  increase  of  nearly  36  per  cent,  over  that  of 
1885.  Of  the  products  of  the  forest,  otherwise  than  teak,  there  were  shipped 
in  1886  ^320,080  against  ^225,392  in  1885,  showing  an  improvement  of 
about  20  per  cent.  Agilla,  rose,  iron,  padoo,  and  yellow  woods  show  an 
increase,  while  sapan,  ebony,  mangrove  t>ark,  and  krangi  wood  have  decreased. 
Of  gums,  drugs,  and  dyes  there  were  exported  1385,171,  an  increase  of  3.713 
per  cent.  Products  of  the  jungle  show  a  decrease  of  4. 5  per  cent. ,  being  val- 
ued at  ^337,574.  Ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  peacock's  tails,  deei*  sinews, 
tiger's  bones  and  glue,  and  armadillo  skins  were  exported  in  excess,,  while 
rhinoceros  hides,  old  and  yoimg  deer's  horns,  elephant  hides,  tiger's  and 
other  skins,  buffalo  horns,  hides  and  bones  show  a  decrease.  Of  live  stock, 
there  were  exported  to  the  value  of  1193,818,  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per 
cent.  This  item  includes  one  elephant  valued  at  ^156,  and  14,141  head  of 
cattle  at  1190,160,  or  I13.40  per  head,  all  of  which  were  shipped  to  Singa- 
pore for  consumption  at  that  or  transshipment  to  the  neighboring  ports  or 
Java. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  have  not,  for  some  years,  been  any  shipments  of  produce  from  this 
port  to  the  United  States.  Kerosene  first  figured  in  the  return  of  imports  for 
i874,in  which  year  there  were  invoiced  7,935  cases,  valued  at  126,019,  ^^  ^3.27 
per  case.  In  1886  there  were  imported  167,824  cases,  valued  at  ^275,254, 
or  $1.64  per  case.  Of  the  above  amount,  104,494  cases,  at  ^174,010, 
came  directly  from  New  York,  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  former 
year,  as  is  shown  by  return  of  imports  of  kerosene  from  1881  to  1886, 
inclusive.  For  the  last  year  the  price  of  kerosene  has  been  about  ^1.80 
pet  case.  The  highest  it  ever  sold  for  in  Bangkok  was  during  a  scarcity 
which  occurred  in  1878,  when  it  rose  to  |i2  per  case.  For  some  years  after 
its  introduction  the  Siamese  considered  it  dangerous  and  would  not  use  it, 
but  of  late  it  has  been  adopted  by  all,  and  large  quantities  are  taken  into  the 
interior.  Lamps,  principally  of  German  make,  flood  the  country,  their  price 
being  so  low  that  they  meet  a  ready  sale.  The  American  patent  lamp  is  much 
approved,  but  its  price  is  too  high,  except  for  the  wealthy  classes.  No  doubt 
imitations  will  find  their  way  here  when  the  demand  requires  them.  The 
kerosene  sold  here  is  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  German>firm,  yiAio 
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import  direct  from  New  York,  making  up  their  deficits  by  supplies  from 
Singapore  and  Hong-Kong.  Small  lots  are  often  imported  by  the  Chinese 
from  Hong-Kong. 

Flour, — American  flour  finds  its  way  here  via  Singapore  and  Hong-Kong, 
the  bulk  of  it  coming  from  the  latter  port.  It  is  consumed  by  the  Chinese 
cake  and  confection  farmers  in  lieu  of  the  rice  flour  formerly  used  by  them. 
The  foreign  community  use  but  little  flour  in  their  households,  as  they  are 
supplied  by  the  bakers  of  Bangkok.  If  a  uniform  first-class  grade  was  im- 
ported direct,  the  amount  of  import  would  increase.  As  it  is,  there  are  so 
many  different  grades  that  the  natives,  being  unable  to  judge  the  quality,  often 
buy  a  worthless  article  and  lose  faith  in  all. 

Canned  provisions, — The  demand  for  American  canned  goods  is  gradually 
increasing.  The  foreign  stores  sell  more  or  less,  and  the  Chinese  have  large 
stocks  on  hand,  which  are  purchased  at  auctions  in  Singapore  and  Hong-Koi^. 
The  stocks  of  American  goods  are  more  varied  than  that  of  other  countries, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  with  the  exception  of  certain  delicacies  from  Europe, 
oust  all  others  out  of  the  market.  The  missionary  families  are  generally  sup- 
plied from  home  with  goods  of  this  description.  Travelers  or  dwellers  in 
the  northern  provinces  require  large  supplies  during  their  stay  in  the  interior, 
and  the  influx  of  foreigners  into  Siam  will  ultimately  make  this  branch  of 
business  highly  lucrative  to  those  who  keep  good  stocks  on  hand.  California 
wines  have  long  been  sold  here,  and  meet  with  a  steady  sale.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  what  they  lose  in  the  want  of  age  they  gain  in  purity. 

American  scales,,  sewing-machines,  clocks,  etc.,  find  their  way  here 
through  various  channels.  The  type-writer  is  well  known  in  this  community, 
and,  although  the  field  is  not  large,  would  find  a  sale  if  properly  introduced. 
T^ie  lack  of  agents  to  place  desirable  goods  before  the  public,  to  explain,  when 
customers  are  ignorant,  the  good  qualities  of  the  articles  they  are  selling,  and 
to  adviance  the  interests  of  American  commerce,  both  here  and  along  the 
Chinese  coast,  is  a  want  that  has  retarded  the  introduction  and  sale  of  our 
productions,  and  until  it  is  supplied  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  will 
be  handicapped  by  European  competition. 

STEAM-SHIP   LINES. 

Bangkok  is  connected  with  Hong-Kong  by  a  fleet  of  six  steamers,  which 
run  regularly,  making  the  round  trip  in  about  twenty-five  days.  Tliey  are 
of  about  600  tons  burden  and  well  fitted  out.  At  present  the  number  of 
passengers  is  so  limited  that  accommodation  gives  place  to  freight,  but  shouW 
the  demand  arise  for  more  cabin  space,  the  energetic  Chinamen,  who  are  the 
owners  of  the  lines,  will,  no  doubt,  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances.  Afirst- 
class  passage  from  Bangkok  to  Hong-Kt)ng,  or  vice  versa^  is  I70  (Mexican), 
being  a  distance  of  1,500  miles.  This  amount  is  often  reduced  by  applpng 
directly  to  the  master  of  the  vessel.  A  number  of  tramp  steamers  trade  be- 
tween Hong-Kong  and  other  ports  and  Bangkok,  drawn  by  the  abundant 
supply  of  rice.     When  passage  can  be  obtained  on  one  of  these  a  reduction 
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is  made  in  the  passage  money.  Six  steamers  are  now  running  regularly  be- 
tween Bangkok  and  Singapore,  the  emporium  of  the  East.  The  time  occupied 
on  a  passage  to  or  from  Bangkok  is  less  than  four  days,  while  eleven  days 
will  complete  the  round  trip;  the  fare  charged  is  ^40  for  the  passage.  Three 
of  the  steamers  running  to  Singapore  are  branch  steamers  of  the  ''Holt," 
or  Liverpool  and  China  Ocean  Steam-ship  Company,  which  also  has  a  branch 
line  running  to  New  York.  Goods  shipped  at  the  latter  port  by  this  line, 
and  invoiced  through  to  Bangkok,  will  reach  here  without  the  delays  in 
Singapore  that  arise  with  other  lines.  A  steamer  has  lately  been  put  into 
service,  and  runs  between  Saigon  and  this  port.  She  is  subsidized  by  the 
French  Government,  but  as  Singapore  has  long  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  this  section  it  will  be  found  impossible  for  the  new  line  to  break  the 
well-established  order  of  things.  A  line  of  steamers  is  now  running  down 
the  coast,  connecting  the  principal  points  in  Siamese  territory  with  the  capi- 
tal. Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  improve  the  facilities  for  inland  travel, 
but  the  low  state  of  the  river  above  Ayuthia  for  many  months  of  the  year 
almost  precludes  the  possibility,  except  for  very  small  launches. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

In  Bangkok  there  are  two  post-oflSces,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  letter- 
boxes have  been  distributed  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs,  from  which 
collections  are  made  and  delivered  three  times  a  day.  The  regulations  con- 
cerning the  postal  service  are  founded  on  European  practice,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  prime  minister  to  bring  the  service  up  to  a  high  standard  are  truly 
praiseworthy.  Postage  on  letters  to  any  part  of  the  city  is  about  2  cents  per 
half  oimce;  postal-cards,  i}4  cents;  books  and  printed  matter,  i  cent  per  2 
ounces.  There  are  fortnightly,  weekly,  tri-weekly,  and  daily  connections 
with  various  points  in  the  interior,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  will 
be  postal  connections  with  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Postage  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  is,  for  letters,  3^^  cents  per  half  ounce;  printed  matter,  i  cent 
per  2  ounces ;  registnation,  8  cents.  Foreign  mails  leave  on  every  steamer 
sailing  for  Singapore  and  Hong-Kong,  where  they  connect  with  the  European 
and  American  mails.  Each  steamer  arriving  in  Bangkok  has  a  local  (if  not 
a  foreign)  mail,  which  arrives  in  Singapore  weekly  and  at  Hong-Kong  fort- 
nightly. Postage  to  union  countries  is,  for  letters,  about  1 2  cents  per  half 
ounce;  to  non-union  countries,  24  cents;  to  China,  Saranak,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  North  Borneo,  8  cents  per  half  ounce ;  to  union  countries,  printed 
matter,  3  cents  per  2  ounces ;  registration,  1 2  cents. 

TELEGRAPH. 

The  telegraph  connects  Siam  with  the  outside  world  by  means  of  two 
lines,  one  running  east  to  Saigon,  the  other  west  through  Burmah.  A  system 
of  lines  connect  Bangkok  with  all  parts  of  Siam  (with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain provinces  situated  along  the  west  roast) ;  others  are  now  in  process  of 
construction.  The  charges  are  necessarily  high,  but  they  will  no  doubt  be 
reduced  as  business  increases.  The  tariff  is  8  cents  per  word  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  Digitized  by  Google 
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EDUCATION. . 

The  first  attempt  made  by  the  Siamese  Government  to  establish  a  system 
of  schools  after  the  model  of  Western  nations  was  begun  in  January,  1879. 
A  school  was  opened  at  Nanda  Garden  palace,  in  the  city  of  Bangkok,  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  Government,  and  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  S.  G.  McFarland,  D.  D. ,  aided  by  a  number  of  assistant  teachers. 
The  pupils  the  first  year  numbered  about  100,  and  were  selected  from  the 
best  families  of  the  coimtry.  Some  were  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  several 
were  the  sons  of  princes.  Instruction  was  imparted  in  the  Siamese  and  En- 
glish languages,  and  as  all  were  beginners  in  English  the  instruction  was  at 
first  rather  elementary.  Soon  afterwards  two  other  schools  after  the  same 
model  were. opened,  where  the  English  language  was  taught  in  connection 
with  the  Siamese.  Two  years  ago  the  Government  made  additional  efforts 
to  open  free  schools  in  Bangkok  for  the  common  people,  where  the  pupils 
were  taught  reading  and  writing  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  in  the  Sia- 
mese language.  There  are  now  about  thirty-five  of  these  schools  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  1 ,  994  pupils.  The  most  of  these  schools  are  conducted  in  build- 
ings  connected  with  their  religious  temples,  but  taught  by  teachers  in  the  pay  of 
the  Government.  There  are  two  large  fine  buildings  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  a  short  distance  below  the  King's  palace,  erected  at  great  expense  by 
the  Government  and  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  but  they  are  not 
yet  ready  for  use.  These  buildings  are  designed  for  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  but  as  yet  education  has  not  advanced  to  a  stage  where  high  schools 
are  required,  so  the  instruction  must  be  elementary. 

MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  have  been  conducted  for  many  years  by  the  Presbyterian  and 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  societies,  and  they  have  educated  many  pf  the 
natives,  who  have  taken  a  high  stand  for  intelligence  and  integrity  in  the 
coimtry.  At  present  the  Catholic  schools  are  supported  principally  by  the 
Eurasian  part  of  the  community.  They  have  one  school  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  which  are  fairly  prosperous.  There  are  at  present  two  schools  for 
boys  and  two  for  girls  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries,  where 
instruction  is  given  both  in  the  native  language  and  in  English.  These  are 
doing  good  work,  not  only  as  educational,  but  as  evangelistic  and  civilizing 
institutions.  They  have  in  all  about  200  pupils  under  instruction.  Besides 
these  principal  schools  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  schools,  that  are  taught 
by  native  Christians,  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries;  both  boys  and  girk 
are  received  into  these,  and  much  religious  instruction  is  given,  with  the  ele- 
mentary education,  in  the  native  language. 

RELIGION. 

Catholic  missions, —  The  first  missionaries  that  came  to  Bangkok  were 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  date  the  establishment  of  their 
mission  as  far  back  as  1662.     A  bishop  appointed  by  Rome  is  at  the  head. 
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and  it  numbers  upwards  Of  twenty  priests.  They  have  numerous  churches 
and  chapels,  but  the  number  of  their  followers  can  not  be  ascertained.  TTiey 
consist  chiefly  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Portuguese  residents  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  element  of  Siam. 

American  missions. —  The  first  mission  established  in  Bangkok  by  Amer- 
icans was  the  Siamese  Baptist,  which  event  took  place  1833.  It  has  at  present 
but  one  place  of  worship,  and  is  self-sustaining.  A  branch  was  commenced 
in  1835,  devoted  entirely  to  the  Chinese,  and  called  the**  Chinese  Mission." 
There  are  four  missionaries  connected  with  it,  who  have  five  churches  and 
five  chapels  under  their  charge.  The  outlying  stations  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Chinese  teachers.  The  American  Presbyterian  mission  was 
commenced  in  1840  and  now  numbers  about  thirty  persons,  missionaries 
and  physicians,  who  are  distributed  between  the  four  stations — Bangkok, 
Petchaboon,  Chiengmai,  and  Lakaun ;  the  two  latter  beihg  situated  in  the 
Laos  or  Shan  states  of  the  same  name,  and  distant  from  Bangkok  upwards 
of  500  miles.  This  mission  has  seven  churches,  and  the  physician^  connected 
with  it  are  worthy  auxiliaries  to  the  missionaries,  as  they  do  much  good 
administering  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  natives,  especially  in  surgical  cases, 
and  by  their  efficiency  and  the  cures  effected  have  done  no  little  in  breaking 
down  the  prejudices  that  the  native  physicians  and  priests  had  endeavored  to 
instill  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to 
the  missionaries ;  they  have  labored  faithfully  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and  the  seed  sown  has  not  fallen  on  sterile  ground. 

MARITIME. 

The  average  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  from  12  to  13  feet,  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  in  October  and  November,  the  country  is  flooded  by  the 
receding  of  the  waters,  and  vessels  drawing  14}^  feet  can  cross  at  high  spring- 
tides. In  April,  when  the  water  is  at  its  lowest,  there  is  but  loj^  feet,  while 
at  spring  low  water  the  depth  ranges  from  3  to  5  feet,  according  to  the  season. 
Vessek  having  to  land  or  discharge  cargo  outside  the  bar  take  refuge  while 
doing  so  under  the  lee  of  the  island  Koh-See-Chang,  about  20  miles  distant  from  . 
the  bar.  It  affords  a  safe  anchorage  and  protection  from  the  black  squalls 
that  are  frequent  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  and  allows  a  free  handling 
of  cargo  throughout  the  year.  Lights  have  been  placed  at  either  entrance, 
facilitating  ingress  and  exit.  On  the  mainland,  abreast  of  the  roads,  there 
is  a  telegraph  station  in  connection  with  Bangkok,  while  there  is  almost  daily 
steam  intercourse  with  the  capital.  The  cost  of  lighterage  is  5  cents  of  a 
Mexican  dollar  per  picul  of  1333^  pounds  dead  weight.  A  light-house, 
called  the  Regent's  Light,  is  located  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar,  and  dis- 
tant from  Bangkok  about  30  miles.  It  has  telephone  connection  with  Paknam, 
about  5  miles  within  the  river's  mouth,  where  messages  are  telegraphed  to 
'Bangkok.  Light  dues  of  i^  cents  per  registered  ton  are  collected  on  all 
vessels  loading  in  the  river  and  three-fotu*ths  cents  on  those  loading  outside. 
The  only  other  dues  collected  by  the  Siamese  Government  are  for  the  port 
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clearahce,  which  costs  $i.  From  September  to  December  vessels  wishing  to 
ascend  the  river  to  Bangkok  are  compelled,  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  to  employ  the  assistance  of  a  tug  to  convey  them  to  their  destination. 
At  present  there  are  two  vessels,  the  Bangkok  and  Oiarun  Foen,  engaged  in 
towing  and  lightering.  At  times  during  the  southwest  monsoon  vessels 
can  ascend  the  riyer  under  sail,  but  where  time  is  an  object  it  is  alwa)^  best 
to  engage  a  tug.  There  are  now  three  persons  who  act  as  pilots  for  the  rivers 
of  Siam,  and  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  light-house. 

Scale  of  ExaSE  Duties. — On  beers  and  wines ^  ^  per  cent,  on  tfie  value  tfureof ;  on  spirit- 
uous liquors  of  all  kinds  under  the  strength  of  50°  of  alcohol  the  same  as  if  the  liquors 
were  of  a  strength  of  ^o^  ;  of  and  above  the  strength  of  j-o**,  as  follows  : 


Strength. 


500.. 
Si°... 
S20... 
S3°... 
54^... 
55°... 
S6P... 
Sf'- 
58°... 
59*'... 
60P... 

63°.. 
64°... 
650... 
660„. 
67O... 
GSP... 
69<'... 
700... 
71°.. 
720... 

73°-. 
74°... 
75°... 


Per 
gallon. 


$1 


20.0 
22.3 
=4-4, 
37.1 

29.3 
32.0 
34.3 
36.4 
39- X 
4X.3 
44.0 
46.3 
48.4 
5X.I 
53.3 
56.0 
58.3 
60.4 
63.x 
65.3 
68.0 
70.  a 
73.4 
75.1 
77-3 
80.0 


Per 
liter. 


^  26. 
27. 
27. 
38. 
28. 
39. 
39. 
30. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
32. 
33- 
33- 
34. 
34- 
35. 
35. 
36. 
36. 
37. 
37- 
38. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Strength. 


760... 
77°.... 
78O... 

79°.... 
80O... 
81O... 
82°.... 
83°.... 
84°... 
85°.... 
86°.... 
87°.... 
88°.... 
89°.... 
900... 
9x°... 
92O... 

93°.^. 
94°.... 
95°.... 
96O.... 

97°.... 
98O.... 

99°.... 
vxP..., 


Per 

gallon. 

$l'82.2 

184.4 

X87.X 

X89.3 

X  93.0 

X  94.3 

X  96.4 

t  99.x 

a  ox.  3 

a  04.0 

a  06.3 

a  08.4 

a  XI. X 

a  13.3 

a  x6.o 

a  xS.a 

a  ao.4 

a  23.x 

a  35.3 

a  28.0 

a  3o.a 

2  33.4 

2  35- X 

2  37.3 

a  40.0 

Per 
liter. 


|o  40.16 
41. oe 
41.18 

42-<H 
43.20 
43- 06 
43.23 
4408 
44-24 
45.10 
45.26 
46.12 
46.38 
47.  M 
48.00 
43.16 
49.02 
49.18 
50.04 
50,20 
51.06 
51.33 
53.08 
52-24 
53.10 


The  liquor  tariflf  has  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Siamese 
Government,  and  one  they  could  not  control,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
subjects,  principally  of  Chinese  birth.  It  interfered  with  the  Siamese  liquor 
farms,  was  the  cause  of  innumerable  law  suits,  and  for  some  years  the  Siamese 
Government  has  endeavored  to  enlist  the  treaty  powers  in  its  behalf.  At 
last,  in  the  year  1884,  Siam,  represented  by  Prince  Elrom  Mun  Narate  Rajah 
Warariddhi,  obtained  from  the  foreign  powers  the  concessions  it  had  long 
sought  for  in  vain,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  body 
of  Bangkok,  the  Government  drew  up  a  draft  of  the  new  excise  law  that  is 
for  the  future  to  regulate  the  liquor  business. — Bangkok,  Siam. 

JACOB  T.  CHILD, 

Consul'  General. 
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Although  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  mineral  resources  of  New 
South  Wales  are  more  extensive  and  varied  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
Australasia,  for  some  reason  they  have  not  received  the  attention  which  they 
so  richly  deserve.  Many  of  the  mining  industries  here  have  been  allowed  to 
languish  through  want  of  capital  and  new  and  improved  machinery.  This 
seems  to  be  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  industries  of  gold  and  silver  mining. 

Gold  was  first  found  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  search  for  it  was  never 
prosecuted  with  the  same  skill  and  energy  as  in  Victoria,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  annual  yield  of  the  metal  in  the  latter  colony  for  many  years  past 
has  been  five  or  six  times  greater  than  that  of  New  South  Wales.  The  total 
yield  of  gold  in  Victoria  since  its  discovery  in  i85i-'52  has  been  54,393,182 
ounces,  valued  at  ;^2i7,572,728  (Ji, 058,81 7,680),  against  only  9,731,213 
ounces,  valued  at  ^^36, 05 8, 71 7  (^175,479,746),  for  New  South  Wales.  The 
returns  for  minerals  other  than  gold  in  both  colonies  have  not  been  brought 
up  to  a  later  period  than  December  31,  1886.  The  value  of  all  kinds  of 
mineral  products  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1886  is  ^^2, 928,428 
(^14,251, 194.86),  against  ;£2,709,9i4  (^i3»i87>795-98)  for  Victoria.  The 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  for  Nev^  §outh  Wales  in  1887  was 
jC39^^5f93^  (115,407,036),  showing  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1886,  of 
^^237,511  (Ji, 155, 846. 78).  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  increased  output 
of  gold,  silver,  lead  ore,  coal,  and  bismuth,  and  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
copper  and  tin. 

Shale,  iron,  and  antimony  showed  a  decrease.  The  largest  increase  was 
in  the  products  of  the  silver  mines.  The  yield  of  gold  for  Victoria  during 
1886  was  665,196  ounces,  valued  at  ;^2, 660,784  (^12,948,705.33),  against 
only  101,416  ounces,  valued  at  ;£'366, 294  (^1,782,569),  for  New  South  Wales. 
The  latter  colony,  however,  more  than  made  up  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  her  other  mineral  products.  For  instance,  the  total  value  of  minerals  other 
than  gold  in  Victoria  for  the  year  i886  amounted  to  only  ;£'ii, 126  (^54,144), 
and  in  New  South  Wales  £2,662,1;^^  (^12,955,270). 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  various  mineral  products  in  both 
colonies  for  the  year  i886  in  English  and  American  currency : 


Kind. 


New  South  Wales. 


Victoria. 


GoId« 

Silver 

Copper 

Tin.... .•. 

Coal 

Shale  

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Lignite 

Slates , 

SUrer-lead"  ore .. 
Unenumerated .. 
Flagging , 


197,544 

167,665 

467,653 

1,302, 164 

99.976 

3,381 

3,870 


994,485 
5,327 


^1,782,569 

958,695 

815,941 

2,285,832 

6,336,981 
486,527 

J6.453 
18,832 


^^2,660,784 

5,284 
1,922 

90 
107 


$21,948,705.33 
35, 714. 00 
9,352.00 
43798 
520.71 


304 
1,536 


1,433,106 
25,923 


1,183 

gilizbiU  by 


1,479-41 
7,474.00 


^       5,756. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  Victoria,  other  than  gold,  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  taking  into 
consideration.  The  value  of  the  silver  product  in  that  colony  for  1886  is 
given  at  ^£$,284  (^26,714.50),  but  it  was  not  obtained  through  mining  for 
silver,  but  at  the  Melbourne  mint  during  the  process  of  refining  gold.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  a  silver  mine  was  worked  at  St.  Armand,  Victoria,  but  it 
proved  to  be  unremimerative,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  abandoned. 

In  New  South  Wales,  however,  silver  fields  are  being  opened  up  in  every 
direction,  and  especially  in  the  Barrier  ranges.  The  Broken  Hill  Propri- 
etary Company's  mine,  in  that  district,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  silver  mine 
in  the  world,  even  surpassing  in  extent  and  richness  the  celebrated  Comstock, 
of  Nevada.  One  of  the  most  important  fields  in  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
Company's  property  is  the  '*  Mount  Eurorie.  * '  This  field  was  purchased  from 
the  original  discoverer  in  March,  1887,  and  in  less  than  six  months  the  price 
of  its  shares  rose  to  ;£i5o,ooo  (^729,975).  The  company  have  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Patton,  at  a  salary  of  ;^4,ooo  (^19,466)  per  annum. 
Mr.  Patton  has  had  large  experience  in  silver  mining  in  the  United  States, 
and  was,  for  several  years,  manager  of  a  group  of  the  Comstock  mines  in 
Nevada.  The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  from  June  i  to  November 
30,  1887,  crushed  28,799  to'hs  of  ore,  and  obtained  1,267,669  ounces  of  silver 
and  6,511  tons  of  lead.  The  profits  of  the  mine  during  that  period  were 
;^i2o,2oi  (^584,958).  The  average  cost  for  smelting  the  ore  was  ^£2  12s. 
4^.  (^12.75)  per  ton. 

The  silver  mines  at  Sunny  Comer,  situated  about  127  miles  from  Sydney, 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  are  also  profitably  worked.  These  mines, 
however,  have  been  noticed  at  length  in  my  special  report  on  silver,  published 
in  No.  57,  page  5,  of  the  Consular  Reports. 

In  the  Barrier  ranges  as  much  as  1,000  tons  of  rich  ore  have  been  taken 
out  of  one  cutting  measuring  35  feet  deep,  450  feet  long,  and  6  feet  wide. 
Some  of  this  ore  assayed  1,500  ounces  to  the  ton.  A  series  of  lofty  silver 
cliffs,  with  rich  ore  cropping  to  the  surface,  extend  over  a  distance  of  2  miles. 
In  one  mine,  at  a  depth  of  150  feet,  a  lode  14  feet  wide,  of  extraordinary  rich- 
ness, has  been  found.  This  lode  is  said  to  be  20  feet  wide  in  one  place,  and 
to  extend  from  northeast  to  southwest  through  the  entire  hill.  Mr.  P^ton, 
the  manager  of  this  property,  has  been  severely  criticised  for  purchasing  his 
mining  appliances  in  England  instead  of  the  United  States.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  all  the  appliances  used  are  made  after  American  designs,  and 
that  the  reason  for  their  purchase  in  England  is  the  cheaper  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial there.  The  report  of  the  New  South  Wales  mines  department  for 
1887  has  just  been  placed  before  Parliament,  but  several  months  will  elapse 
before  it  is  published.  Mr.  Harrie  Wood,  under  secretary  for  the  mines, 
has  very  kindly  fiunished  me  with  an  abstract  of  the  report,  and  I  learn  from 
it  that  the  output  of  gold  is  the  largest  since  1883.  ^'  Wood  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  sufficient  capital  is  employed  in  working  the  mines  the  yield 
during  the  present  year  will  be  HWch  larger  than  that  of  1887.     He  says: 
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**  It  is  a  long  time  since  so  much  enterprise  has  been  developed  in  the  search 
for  gold  and  other  minerals,  and  results  indicate  not  only  the  value  of  such 
enterprise,  but  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  resources  of  the  colony."  He 
complains  that  the  mining  appliances  are  not,  in  all  cases,  equal  to  a  profitable 
treatment  of  the  deposits,  and,  as  a  consequence,  some  very  promising  ven- 
tures are  in  a  languishing  condition. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  from  the  colony  received  into  the  royal  mint, 
at  Sydney,  during  1887,  was  105,268.71  ounces,  as  compared  with  91,854.72 
ounces,  the  increase  being  23,208.98  ounces.  The  total  export  of  gold  during 
the  year  1887  was  10,977  ounces,  of  a  total  value  of  ;^4i,972  (^204,258). 
The  quantity  of  gold  sent  to  the  mint,  together  with  the  quantity  of  gold 
exported  in  1887,  was  110,288  ounces,  valued  at  ;;^394,579  (^1,920,218), 
showing  an  increase  over  the  output  for  1886  of  8,871  ounces. 

The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  gold  mining  during  1887  was  6,060, 
being  707  less  than  in  1886.  With  regard  to  coal,  the  output  of  1887,  ^ 
compared  with  that  of  1886,  showed  an  increase  of  92,322  tons,  while  the 
value  of  the  output  increased  by  ;;^43,276  (^210,602).  The  exports  to 
inter-colonial  ports  showed  an  increase  of  49,475  tons,  and  the  exports  to 
foreign  ports  an  increase  of  5,08a  tons.  The  total  output  in  1886  was 
2,830,175  tons,  valued  at  ;^i,303,i64(|6,34i,847),and  in  1887,  2,922,447 
tons,  valued  at  ;;^i, 346,440  (16,552,450).  The  output  of  shale  was  less  by 
3,553  tons  than  in  1886,  though  the  quantity  of  fine  silver  exported  in  1887 
was  considerably  less  than  in  1886.  The  quantity  of  silver  and  lead  ore  ex- 
ported showed  an  increase  in  value  of  ;;^82,38i  (^400,907).  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  output  for  the  present  year  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  last 
year.  The  total  quantity  of  silver  exported'was,  in  1886,  1,015,433  ounces, 
valued  at  ^197,544  (1534,497);  in  1887,  177,307  ounces,  valued  at  ;£32,458 
($157,553).  Silver  and  lead  ore,  total  exported,  1886,  4,802  tons,  valued 
at  ;^294,485  ($1,434,111);  1887,  12,5291  tons,  valued  at  ;£54i,952 
($2,637,408).  The  output  of  tin  during  1887  did  not  largely  exceed  that  of 
1886,  the  total  value  being  ;;^525,42o  ($2,556,915).  With  regard  to  copper, 
the  value  of  the  output  in  1887  was  ;3^i99,io2  ($968,929).  Only  one  com- 
pany— the  Eskbank  Iron  Company — was  engaged  in  making  iron  in  the 
colony  during  the  year,  and  the  output  was  2,746  tons  of  bar  and  rail  iron, 
valued  at  ;£i3,459  ($65,497),  and  50  tons  of  other  kinds,  valued  at 
^1,083  ($5,269).  One  hundred  and  sixty  men  and  boys  were  employed  in 
the  industry  during  1887. 

SAMPLES   OF  AUSTRALIAN   MINERALS,    PRINCIPALLY   NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

I  am  forwarding  with  this  report  a  case  marked  A,  containing  samples  of 
Australasian  minerals  for  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
minerals  have  been  collected  by  me  at  intervals  during  my  residence  here  as 
United  States  consul.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  specimens  were  furnished 
me  by  the  trustees  of  the  Australian  Museum  and  Mr.  I.  H.  Maiden,  the 
curator  of  the  Technological  Museum  at  Sydney. 
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No.  I.  Copper  ore,  from  the  great  Cobar  Coppermine,  New  South  Wales, 
This  mine,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  situated  about  550 
miles  from  Sydney,  in  the  center  of  the  dry  district.  The  average  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  mine  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been 
about  four  himdred.  The  amount  of  ore  raised  from  January  i,  1875,  ^ 
December  31,  1887,  was  191,403  tons,  which  produced  21,866  tons  of  fine 
copper,  valued  at  ;;^i, 500,000  (17^299,750).  The  main  shaft  is  down  600  feet, 
the  first  portion  being  through  carbonate  ground.  Below  the  300-foot  level 
the  ores  are  sulphuret,  and  average  7  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  In  the  lower 
levels  the  ore  varies  from  7  to  50  feet,  and  in  one  place  is  60  feet  ao-oss. 
The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  copper  industry  in  the  Cobar 
district  are  scarcity  of  water  and  the  long  distance  from  the  seaboard. 

No.  2.  Tin-ore  cassiterite  crystals  in  quartz  form;  New  England  district, 
New  South  Wales. 

No.  3.  Silver  gossan,  with  cassiterite,  from  the  Lewis*  Pond  mine,  in  the 
Barrier  ranges.  New  South  Wales. 

No.  4.  Calcareous  tuff,  formed  mostly  of  debris  of  shell  and  a  small 
amount  of  volcanic  matter,  found  in  Lord  Howe's  Island,  a  small  island  be- 
longing to  New  South  Wales,  about  900  miles  from  Sydney.  This  specimen 
contains  a  piece  of  turtle  bone. 

No.  5.  Tin  ore  in  large  rolled  fragm3nts  from  New  England  (see  my  re- 
port on  the  tin  fields  of  New  South  Wales). 

No.  6.  Auriferous  quartz  from  Tipperary  gold  mine,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

No.  7.  Model  of  gold  nugget,  from  Australian  Museum ;  weight,  28  ounces 
17  pennyweights;  found  in  alluvial  deposit  at  Mount  Brown,  Albert  gold 
field,  New  South  Wales,  March,*  1888. 

No.  8.  Model  of  Lyee  Moon  nugget,  from  Cadia  copper  mines,  near  Orange, 
New  South  Wales.  This  nugget  was  found,  with  several  other  of  lesser  size, 
at  about  20  feet  sinking.  Ifcc.  H.  W.  Newton,  who  presented  it  to  the  Lyee 
Moon  Shipwrecked  Fund,  says:  "I  have  two  others  from  the  same  place, 
each  weighing  from  12  to  15  ounces.*' 

No.  9.  Model  of  Maitland  Bar  nugget,  found  at  Hargraves,  190  miles 
northwest  of  Sydney,  at  a  depth  of  5  feet  from  the  surface.  The  gross  weight 
of  this  magnificent  specimen  is  344.78  ounces;  quantity  of  gold  of  specific 
gravity,  313.09  ounces,  valued  at  the  Sydney  mint  at  ;;^i,236  14^.  id. 

(16,017.43)- 

No.  10.  Model  of  large  Cadia  nugget,  obtained  at  Cadia,  near  Orange, 
New  South  Wales,  190  miles  west  of  Sydney;  gross  weight,  70  ounces. 

No.  II.  Model  of  Temora  nugget;  gross  weight,  168  ounces  12  penny- 
weights; found  at  Temora,  New  South  Wales,  260  miles  south  of  Sydney,  in 
1 884.  The  under  secretary  of  mines  reports  that  in  one  year  there  were  found 
at  the  Temora  gold  field  twenty-one  nuggets,  varying  in  weight  from  5  to  175 
ounces  15  pennyweights,  making  in  all  675  ounces  14  pennyweights,  valued 
at;^i3,88i  17^-  rt67,5S6). 
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No.  12.  Gossan;  found  at  the  Bulga  mine,  near  Orange,  New  South 
Wales,  in  18S7,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  working.  There  are  three  valu- 
able gold  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  viz,  the  Ophir,  Forest,  and  Wentworth. 

No.  13.  Native  antimony,  from  the  New  Reform  gold  mine,  on  the  main 
road  from  Bathurst  to  Orange,  New  South  Wales,  200  miles  west  of  Sydney. 
Professor  Liversedge,  in  his  valuable  and  interesting  work  entitled  **The 
Minerals  of  NeW  South  Wales,**  published  in  1882,  says  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  find  any  authentic  record  of  native  metallic  antimony  having  been 
discovere4  in  New  South  Wales  (native  antimony,  however,  has  since  1882 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  colony).  Antimonite  stibnite  or  antimony 
glance  is  found  on  the  Clarence  and  Patterson  Rivers,  in  mineral  veins,  in 
massive  state  and,  occasionally,  in  rolled  crystals.  A  specimen  of  antimonite 
from  Wellington  district  was  analyzed  by  Professor  Liversedge,  which  showed 
67.74  per  cent,  of  metallic  antimony,  with  traces  of  silver  and  gold.  The 
under  secretary  of  mines  states  that  ore  containing  antimony,  gold,  and  silver 
can  not  be  treated  locally  and  is  sent  to  Europe  for  treatment.  Dr.  Claudet, 
assayer  of  the  Bank  of  England,  gives  the  following  analysis  of  New  South 
Wales  antimony  ore  sent  to  him  for  examination:  Antimony,  61.50  per 
cent.;  gold,  3  ounces  12  pennyweights;  silver,  i  ounce  per  ton.  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Motley  &  Co.'s  analysis  of  New  South  Wales  antimony  was  41  per 
cent. ;  gold,  2  ounces  per  ton. 

The  subjoined  table,  furnished  me  by  the  imder  secretary  of  mines,  shows 
the  results  of  various  assays  of  this  mineral  at  the  mines  department  during 
1887: 


LocaUty. 

Desciiption. 

Antimony, 
per  cent. 

Gold, 
percent. 

Silver, 
percent. 

Lead, 
pcrc't. 

BelUnger  River 

Sulphide  of  antimony,  Peckett  Hill 

69.97 
31.29 

6».55 
45.0 
48.8 
68.9 
36.3 
27- 5 

43-75 

16.75 

67- 30 

55.33 

46.3 
28.53 
70.4 
34.  M 

Oz.  dwt. 

0    5 
0   s 

3  17 

ot4M 
3«6 

Oz.  dwt. 

164    3 
0    7H 

Coolongolook 

Carangula 

Stibnite  and  quartz,  from  Wanga,  6  miles 
from  Coolongolook. 

Stibnite  and  a  little  quartz 

Stibiute  and  cervantlte 

Carangula 

Crudine 

Breccia,  from  r!niHine  nntlmnnv  Ifwii* 

Gulgong 

Antimony  oxide 

Gulgong 

Antimony  breccia,  from  head  of  For  I's  Creek 

Stibiie  and  a  little  quartz,  from  2  mUes  from 
Gulgong. 

Quaru  and  Rtibnite,  from  the  head  of  the 
McDonald  River. 

Sulphide  and  oxide  of  antimony  with  lead 
and  quartz,  Carrington  mine. 

Oxide  and  sulphide  of  antimony  and  a  little 
quartz,  from  between  Razorback  and  Cru- 
dine Creek,  about  9  miles  from  Razorback. 

Fcrrugmotis  sulphide  and  oxide  of  antimony, 
from  Back  Creek,  about  8  miles  from  Ra- 
zorback. 

Quartz  and  stibnite 

Gulgong ^ 

McDonald  River... 

Marulan 

Razorback 

n.a7 

Razorback 

Sofala 

Shoalhaven 

Quartz  and  stibnite 

Talbragar 

Oxide  of  antimony 

Temora 

Quartz  and  stibnite 
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No.  13.  Tin  rock,  composed  principally  of  quartz  feldspar,  decomposed 
feldspar,  silicate  of  allumina  yellowish,  and  oxide  of  tin,  from  New  England 
district. 

No.  14.  Tin-stone  cassiterite;  New  England,  New  South  Wales.  This 
stone  contains  78.67  per  cent,  of  tin  and  21.33  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  In  the 
same  district  are  found  very  many  well-developed  crystals  of  tin  of  large  size. 

No.  15.  Mount  Pleasant,  Fairfield,  New  England,  New  South  Wales  ore. 
This  specimen,  although  showing  no  gold  to  the  naked  eye,  is  out  of  a  lot 
yielding  from  60  to  100  ounces  per  ton. 

No.  16.  Chloro-bromide  of  silver,  from  Lewis*  Pond  mine,  New  South 
Wales,  at  87  feet  level;  assay,  79  ounces  silver  and  i  ounce  ix  pennyweights 
14  grains  gold;  sample  assay,  1,200  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

No.  17.  Schist,  containing  pyrites,  gold,  and  silver  from  western  wall  of 
Lewis*  Pond  lode,  40  feet  in  width. 

No.  18.  Decomposed  quartz,  containing  chloride  of  silver,  out  of  drive 
bottom  of  wing,  117  feet  northwest,  Lewis*  Pond  mine,  assaying  as  high  as 
5, 000  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton;  average  assay  of  ore,  90  ounces  of  silver 
and  I  ounce  3  pennyweights  of  gold. 

No.  19.  Gray  carbonate  of  lead;  Lewis*  Pond  mine,  New  South  Wales; 
bulk  assay,  105  ounces  of  silver,  7  pennyweights  3  grains  of  gold,  and  48  per 
cent,  of  lead. 

No-  20.  Marble,  from  Lewis*  Pond  mine,  used  as  flux.  All  the  Lewis*  Pond 
specimens,  with  the  exception  of  No.  3,  were  furnished  me  by  Mr.  J,  B. 
Beauregard,  an  American  citizen,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  taken  great 
interest  in  Australasian  minerals.  Mr.  Beauregard  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Lewis*  Pond  Mining  Company,  and  is  now  the  largest  share- 
holder in  it. 

No.  21.  Marble,  from  Oaklands,  Macleay  River,  250  miles  north  from  Syd- 
ney. One  of  the  specimens  has  been  polished  at  the  department  of  mines,  and 
shows  with  fine  effect  the  variegated  colors  of  the  shell-like  formation.  Mr. 
Enoch  Rudder,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  specimens,  says  they  were 
taken  from  the  limestone  formation  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Macleay  River. 
The  formation  extends  from  Piper*s  Creek  to  Willi  Willi,  a  distance  of  30 
miles.  Mr.  Rudder  says,  further,  that  the  marble  will  admit  of  quarrying 
for  it  on  an  extensive  scale  and  that  the  seams  are  free  from  flaws.  The 
country  north  of  the  limestone  is  composed  principally  of  shale,  and  to  the 
south  of  conglomerates. 

No.  22.  Pyrites,  from  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company *s  property,  New 
South  Wales;  a  very  rich  specimen. 

No.  23.  Zircon;  Tilbuster  Creek,  New  England  district,  New  South 
Wales. 

No.  24.  Sapphire;  Cap^  Creek,  ijear  Inverell,  New  South  Wales,  383 
miles  north  of  Sydney.  Diamond  and  tin  mining  are  carried  on  in  the 
neighborhood.  All  the  diamonds  found  in  the  colony  are  very  small  in  size. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Henderson,  late  superintendent  of  diamond  drills,  who  has  done 
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much  to  promote  the  mining  industries  in  Australia,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
matrix  of  the  diamond  starts  in  the  dividing  ranges,  and  that  the  stoilfes  fotmd 
have  been  washed  therefrom.  The  heavier  drifts,  he  says,  have  not  yet  been 
reached.  All  the  gem  stones  as  yet  discovered  in  New  South  Wales,  with  the 
exception  of  the  diamonds,  have  little  or  no  commercial  value- 
No.  25.  Mount  Morgan  ore,  from  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine,  Queensland. 
This  ore  is  very  dark  and  shows  very  little  gold,  but  the  mine  from  which  it 
is  taken  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on  the 
River  Dee,  25  miles  from  Rockhampton,  Queensland,  and  is  literally  a 
mountain  of  gold.  Once  the  cup  of  a  geyser,  the  hill  or  mount  has  been 
built  up  by  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  water.  The  value  of  the  shares  of  the 
company  working  the  mine  is  estimated  at  ;;^io,ooo,ooo  ($48,665,xx>o). 
There  are  no  underground  workings  or  shaft  sinkings,  only  ordinary  quarry- 
ing, and  all  the  stuff  yields  by  average  not  less  than  3  or  4  ounces  of  gold  to 
the  ton.  (See  {descriptions  of  Mount  Morgan  mine  in  my  report  on  Aus- 
tralasian Gold  Fields,  Consular  Reports,  1887.) 

No.  26.  Phacolite  and  Phillepsite,  from  Collingwood,  Victoria. 

No.  27.  Fossiliferous  marl,  near  Hamilton,  Victoria. 

No.  28.  Stream  tin;  Bridgewood  mine,  Uralla,  New  South  Wales,  300 
miles  north  of  Sydney. 

No.  29.  Lignite,  from  Inverell,  New  South  Wales. 

No.  30.  Fossiliferous  marl  clay ;  Muddy  Creek,  near  Hamilton,  Victoria. 

No.  31.  Phacolite;  Collingwood,  Victoria. 

No.  32.  Iron  ore;  Mittagong  district,  New  South  Wales.  The  deposits 
at  Mittagong  occupy  an  area  of  37  acres.  They  occur  in  five  different  locali- 
ties, situated  in  a  radius  of  4^  miles  from  the  old  Fitzroy  smelting  works, 
near  the  town  of  Mittagong.  The  deposit  of  ore  at  Fitzroy  occupies  an  area 
of  4  acres,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  439,000  tons,  which  would  yield  1 79,940 
tons  of  pig-iron.  Coal  of  good  quality  has  been  found  close  to  the  deposit 
of  iron  ore.  Deposits  of  iron  exist  in  the  Goulbum  district  and  elsewhere  in 
New  South  Wales,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts.  It  is  found  at  Wal- 
larawang,  Mount  Lambie,  Mount  Tama,  Mount  Kiera,  on  the  coal  ranges 
of  the  Clarence  River,  and  in  the  Bogan  River  Valley.  The  ore  occurs  in  the 
form  of  magnetite  or  magnetic  oxide  and  as  brown  hematite.  The  former 
is  the  richest  of  all  iron  ores.  It  is  stated  that  the  clay-band  deposits,  which 
in  New  South  Wales  are  brown  hematite,  contain  on  an  average  50  per  cent, 
of  iron,  while  the  English  clay  bands  are  carbonates,  and  average  only  30 
per  cent,  of  the  metal.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  ore  from 
Wallarawang,  New  South  Wales : 

Percent. 

Ferric  oxide 75-52 

Ferrous  oxide 1. 01 

Phosphate  oxide 38 

Sulphur 03 

Silica. 4.35 
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MINERAL  LEASES. 

The  mining  laws  of  New  South  Wales  are  encompassed  with  many  difl&- 
culties.  For  instance,  the  Government  lands  can  not  be  purchased  oatright 
for  mining  purposes,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  is  obtained  by  a  system  of 
licenses  and  leases.  Authority  to  dig  for  gold  here  costs  lo  shillings  (^2.43) 
per  year,  and  i^t  gives  the  possessor  a  right  to  take  up  ground  for  mining,  in 
a  town  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  outside  of  a  town  an  acre  of  land,  for  a  busi- 
ness site.  Mineral  licenses  are  also  obtained  at  a  cost  of  j£i  (^4.86)  per 
acre,  entitling  the  holder  to  from  40  to  640  acres  of  Crown  land,  for  the 
piu'poses  of  searching  for  minerals  other  than  gold.  The  laws  regulating  the 
rights  of  miners  are  so  complicated  that  a  determined  effort  has  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years  to  reform  them.  It  was  very  difficult  for  a  miner 
to  understand  the  question  of  forfeiture,  or  to  obtain  information  as  to  what 
land  he  could  occupy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  Hon.  Francis 
Abigail,  minister  for  mines,  caused  to  be  published  in  the  Government  Gazette 
particulars  of  all  gold-mining  leases  of  Crown  lands  in  force  in  the  colony  on 
December  31,  1887.  The  mineral  acts  under  which  these  tenures  are  held 
are  given  in  detail.  The  publication,  notwithstanding  its  great  value,  is  too 
voluminous  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  of  this  city,  who  has  given  much  study  to  the  land  laws  of 
Australia,  prepared  the  following  summary  of  these  leases.  Some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  time,  study,  and  labor  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  sum- 
mary can  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  in 
detail  all  the  various  land  acts  of  the  colony,  and  separate  the  number  of  leases 
under  each  act  from  1861  to  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  the  public  can  arrive  at  a 
general  knowledge  of  land  held  under  lease,  while  the  dates  of  these  leases 
afford  an  indication  of  the  length  of  the  present  tenure  and  their  general 
conditions,  as  specially  provided  in  all  the  acts.  It  is  well  enough  to  men- 
tion here  that  the  leases  may  be  renewed  when  the  time  for  which  they  are 
held  shall  have  expired.  By  the  mining  act  of  1874  mineral  leases  are  sub- 
ject to  5  shillings  (^1.21)  per  acre  per  annum  rent,  payable  in  advance  on 
or  before  the  30th  of  November  of  each  year,  subject  to  continuous  working, 
the  employment  of  a  certain  number  of  hands,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  sum 
not  less  than  j£s  (24.33)  per  acre  during  the  first  three  years,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  an  additional  number  ctf  hands  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease. 
The  duration  of  leases  for  minerals,  other  than  gold,  may  be  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  twenty  years,  but  may  be  terminated  upon  giving  three 
months*  notice  to  the  minister  for  mines,  but  no  rental  is  returned.  A  gold 
mining  lease  may  be  granted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  the 
rent,  payable  yearly  in  advance,  is  at  the  rate  of  20  shillings  (^4.86)  per 
acre,  or  such  other  rent  and  royalty  as  may  be  prescribed,  and  under  such 
covenants  as  may  be  contained  in  every  such  lease,  or  such  other  covenants 
and  conditions  as  the  governor  shall  think  fit  to  impose.  Areas  are  restricted, 
and  can  not  exceed  640  acres  for  coal  or  shale,  80  acres  for  any  other  mineral 
except  coal  or  shale,  and  25  acres  for  gold.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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By  the  act  of  1884,  now  in  force,  leases  for  mining  for  minerals  other 
than  gold  were  issued  under  regulations  of  March  16,  1866.  Such  leases 
are  subject  to  a  rental  of  2  shillings  (48  cents)  per  annum  per  acre,  and  at 
less  rates  without  the  right  to  occupy  surface  groimd.  On  May  2,  1888, 
the  Government  issued  regulations  repealing  the  regulations  of  March  16, 
1866,  and  substituted  the  following:  i.  To  occupy  the  surface,  or  some 
portion  thereof,  are  subject  to  5  shillings  (^1.21)  per  acre  rental.  2.  With- 
out right  to  occupy  any  surface,  may  be  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per 
acre  rental.  3.  For  land  wholly  imder  water,  is.  6d,  (36  cents)  per  acre 
rental.  4.  For  coal  mining,  as  per  one,  two,  and  three,  2  shillings  (48 
cents),  ij.  6^.  (36  cents),  and  i  shilling  (24  cents),  respectively.  For  gold 
mining,  20  shillings  (^4.86)  per  acre  per  annum. 

Subject  to  royalty, — Special  leases  for  gold  mining  are  provided  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  one  year,  and,  in  extent  of  land,  demised  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed,  as  specified  in  the  application  and 
proposed  machinery,  not  exceeding  2  acres  for  every  man  employed  and 
I  acre  additional  for  every  ;;^2oo  (^973.30)  expended  in  machinery,  etc, 
provided  that  the  area  shall  not  exceed  100  acres.  These  terms  seem  to  be 
for  the  encouragement  of  prospecting  for  minerals.  The  labor  conditions 
and  term  of  lease  are  specified  in  every  lease,  and  on  failure  to  comply  with 
any  or  all  conditions  the  lease  may  be  canceled.  The  mining  acts  are 
locally  administered  by  wardens  and  assessors. 

The  Government  has  intimatedits  intention  to  introduce  a  new  mining 
bill  to  repeal  the  existing  acts  and  place  the  mining  industry  on  a  better 
footing  with  regard  to  private  property,  gold-field  reserves,  etc. 

MINING  MACHINERY  AND  APPLIANCES. 

The  imports  of  mining  machinery  into  New  South  Wales  have  largely  in- 
creased during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  months.  Heretofore  this  colony  has 
been  more  backward  in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  machinery  than  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  other  portions  of  Australasia;  but  the  outlook  is  much 
brighter  now,  on  account  of  the  new  impetus  given  to  mining  industries  in 
every  part  of  the  colony.  Until  recently  all  the  gold  mining  was  confined 
to  surface  or  surface  reef  mining,  and  when  such  mines  were  worked  to  a 
certain  point,  mainly  to  a  water-level,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  oxydation, 
they  were  invariably  abandoned.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of 
silver  ore,  and  the  American  method  of  treating  it,  that  anything  approach- 
ing mineral  research  was  attempted  here.  In  Victoria  the  value  of  gold- 
mining  machinery  is  estimated  at  ;^i, 797,925  (^8,749,751),  of  which 
;;^i,477,796  (i 7, 191,473)  is  used  in  quartz  mining  alone,  and  the  remainder, 
;;^32o,i29  ($1,557,627),  for  alluvial  mining.  In  New  South  Wales,  how- 
ever, the  total  value  of  both  quartz  and  alluvial  gold-mining  machinery  is 
only  about  ;^35o,ooo  ($1,703,275).  The  value  of  this  kind  of  machinery 
has  been  largely  increased  in  Bathurst,  Lachlan,  Tumut,  Mudgee,  and 
Adelong,  New  South  Wales.     Messrs.  Park  &  Lacy,  H.  P.  Gr^orey  &  Co., 
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and  other  dealers  in  mining  machinery,  report -that  there  is  a  steady  demand 
for  American  rock  drills,  concentrators,  amalgamators,  etc.  The  concen- 
trators introduced  here  from  the  United  States  can  be  applied  with  equal 
success  to  dressing  all  kinds  of  ores.  The  dressing  surface  of  one,  called 
**The  True  Vanner  Machine,*'  consists  of  a  flanged  rubber  belt,  which  re- 
volves slowly  against  a  descending  stream  of  sand  and  watfer,  arid  receives  a 
continuous  lateral  vibratory  motion  that  keeps  the  whole  volume  of  sand 
and  water  in  gentle  movement. 

Mr.  George  G.  Andr6,  F.  G.  S.,  member  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  of 
London,  in  a  recent  paper  states  that  the  side  motion  of  the  belt,  the  vanning, 
is  the  most  important  feature  of  this  machine,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  perfect  surface  of  the  rubber  belt  itself,  is  the  reaj  element  of  the  success 
of  the  vanner.  The  Brunton  belt,  in  England,  and  the  Hoflman,  in  Germany, . 
are  known  as  slime  dressers.  The  first  is  merely  a  self-discharging  inclined 
plane  in  principle ;  the  last,  receiving  in  addition  a  succession  of  blows,  is 
an  improvement  on  the  former,  being  an  intermediate  stage  between  it  and 
the  present  vanning  machine.  The  difficulty  in  making  the  belts  last  in  the 
Hofi'man  machine  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  well-known  manu- 
facturing firm  at  Kalk,  near  Cologne,  the  reason  of  the  belt  dropping  out  of 
use.  In  the  True  Vanner  no  such  difficulty  occurs ;  the  belt  is  of  long  dura- 
tion, the  only  appreciable  wear  being  caused  by  the  attrition  of  particles  of 
ore  passing  over  its  surface  with  the  water,  and  this  wear,  which  is  slight,  is 
remedied  by  the  occasional  application  of  a  liquid  rubber  paint.  That  the 
lateral  motion  is  in  itself  preferable  to  percussion  few  practical  dressers  will 
deny.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  from  5  to  8  tons  of  rock  per  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  True  Vanner  is  recommended  in  all  cases  except  where 
chlorides  predominate. 

A  number  of  concentrating  machines  have  been  manufactured  in  Victoria 
and  in  this  colony  after  American  patterns,  several  of  which  are  used  at 
Mort's  dock  in  this  city,  but  they  are  much  more  expensive  than  those  made 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  coloAial  concentrators  being 
used  in  the  mining  districts. 

A  machine  called  the  "Alve's  Patent  Gold  and  Pyrites  Concentrator'* 
has  been  tried  at  the  Eureka  mine,  south  Australia.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  it :  At  the  end  of,  and  attached  to  the  ordinary  tables,  are  boxes 
about  6  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  in  breadth ;  two  rows,  of  four  each,  are 
placed  side  by  side.  The  first  of  these  boxes  has  a  fall  of  2^  inches  to  i 
foot.  The  heavy  ".slime  pyrites'*  is  generally  found  on  this  box.  The 
next  box  or  table  has  a  ^-inch  less  fall;  the  next  has  about  i^  inches, 
and  the  next  i}i  inches.  The  bottoms  of  these  tables  are  covered  with  a 
strip  of  baize ;  each  table  is  divided  so  that  the  water  course,  instead  of  being 
2  feet  wide,  is  about  half  that  width.  Placed  on  the  top  of  the  baize  are  wire 
frames,  two  to  each  table,  about  i^-inch  mesh,  and  so  woven  that  each 
comer  of  the  mesh  is  alternately  high  or  low.  The  action  of  water  passing 
over  these  cavities  or  ripples  keeps  the  sand  in  a  continuous  circular  motion. 
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while  the  heavier  portion  settles.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  gold  remains 
on  the  first  table.  Each  table  of  either  row  or  set  is  fitted  alike.  The 
water  at  the  head  of  the  tables  is  so  regulated  that  it  flows  througH  small 
apertures  on  each  table.  Every  hour  the  strips  of  baize  mentioned  are 
washed.  A  *'plug*'  suffices  to  stop  water  flowing  on  the  blanket  about  to 
be  washed.  A  trough  placed  at  the  end  catches  water,  etc.,  from  all  the 
tables,  carrying  it  to  the  amalgamator.  The  concentrating  portion  pre- 
sent a  new  and  important  feature  by  the  addition  of  wire  frames,  and  many 
thousands  of  **  ripples  **  are  caused  thereby.  Anything  which  will  precipi- 
tate remains  on  the  blanket  in  ripples.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  the 
lesser  fall  allowed  each  succeeding  table,  the  heavier  portion-pyrites  remain- 
ing on  the  first  table  having  a  fall  of  2}4  inches  to  i  foot  from  that.  The 
residue,  of  course,  being  lighter,  its  course  for  the  next  18  feet  is  retarded 
accordingly.  The  Pamell  process,  for  the  treatment  of  pyrites  and  refractory 
ores  without  chemicals,  which  has  attracted  more  or  less  attention  here  during 
the  last  ten  years  on  account  of  its  repeated  failures,  is  now,  it  seems,  in  a 
fair  way  to  prove  successful. 

A  company  has  been  started  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
the  machinery  for  the  process  on  a  large  scale.  A  testing  plant  has  been 
established  at  Pyrmont,  near  Sydney,  and  its  working  is  said  to  give  every 
satisfaction.  The  process  is  the  invention  of  an  Australian  lady,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Parnell,  who  is  now  in  London  superintending  the  interests  of  the  company. 
I  visited  the  testing  plant  at  Pyrmont  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  instant,  with  Mr. 
W.  B.  Henderson  and  several  other  miniYig  experts.  The  manager,  Mr.  E. 
Cv  Davis,  took  great  pains  in  explaining  the  working  of  the  plant,  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  a  complete  and  perfect  model  of  mechanism.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  different  appliances,  all  of  which  have 
been  patented  in  the  colonies  and  in  various  European  countries.  One  or 
two  of  the  appliances  have  also  been  patented^  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Davis  informed  me  that  the  business  carried  on  at  Pyrmont  is  purely  a  testing 
one,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  results  to  mine  owners  who  send 
their  ores  to  Sydney  for  treatment.  The  result  in  gold  is  paid  for  at  mint 
prices,  afler  deducting  the  cost  of  labor  and  material.  Certificates  of  fire 
assays  and  of  the  results  of  the  working  trials  are  issued  to  the  mine  owners. 
The  plant  appeared  to  work  smoothly  in  every  part.  Upon  the  ground  were 
a  considerable  number  of  bags  containing  pyrites,  tailings,  and  other  material, 
not  usually  regarded  as  of  any  special  value  by  New  South  Wales  miners, 
waiting  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the  manager  stated  that  larger  consignments 
were  expected  during  the  week.  The  ore  operated  upon  during  my  visit 
averaged  76  oifnces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  The  following  table,  which  I  have 
been  permitted  to  copy  from  the  register  of  the  company,  shows  in  detail 
the  results  of  the  working  trials  at  Pyrmont,  Sydney,  from  November  3, 1885, 
to  January  12,  1887,  with  the  names  of  the  districts  and  the  colony  from 
which  the  ore,  tailings,  etc.,  were  taken: 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  ores  operated  upon  were 
in  most  cases  of  an  unusually  refractory  nature.  Mr.  S.  S.  Vale,  late  super- 
intendent in  New  South  Wales  of  the  English  and  Australian  Copper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  in  a  recent  report  states  that  the  Pamell  process  was  designed 
for  tl\e  treatment  of  all  highly-sulphurous  ore  or  pyrites  containing  sulphides 
of  various  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  zinc,  etc.,  and  also  arsenic  carrying 
gold  and  silver,  which  have  hitherto  proved  intractable,  or  so  much  so  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  gold  contents.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  company  that  the  cost  of  treatment  is  very  moderate  and  does  not 
exceed  j£i  los.  (I7.29)  per  ton  of  ore.  In  a  large  plant  it  would  be  about 
j£i  5 J.  (6.08)  per  ton.  The  plant  is  said  not  to  be  adapted  to  ores  con- 
taining a  considerable  amount  of  lead.  Ores  composed  of  arsenic,  sulphides 
of  zinc,  copper,  and  iron,  Mr.  Vale  says,  were  never  before  treated  so  suc- 
cessfully as  in  the  Pamell  process,  and  that  no  better  method  could  well  be 
devised  for  the  treatment  of  pyrites  from  gold-bearing  quartz,  as  by  ordinary 
crushing  the  fine  gold  can  be  obtained  by  amalgamation,  and  the  tailings 
passed  over  concentrators  and  the  pyrites  gathered  and  treated  on  the  ground. 

The  process  consists,  first,  in  calcining  the  ground  pyrites  to  expel  arsenic 
and  free  sulphur  and  to  convert  iron,  copper,  and  zinc  into  sulphates  soluble 
in  water;  second,  lixiviation  in  boiling  water  to  dissolve  the  sulphates,  which 
are  removed  by  filtration  and  the  residue  washed,  leaving  the  gold  free  for 
amalgamation ;  third,  amalgamating  the  cleansed  matter  in  the  usual  way. 
It  is  clahned  that  any  metals  of  sufficient  value  in  the  pyrites,  such  as  silver 
and  copper,  can  be  saved  without  difficulty.  One  of  the  appliances  connected 
with  the  process  is  a  quicksilver-saving  apparatus.  When  large  masses  of 
galena  are  associated  with  the  pyritous  ores,  the  ore  is  hand  sorted  and  the 
galena  is  coarsely  crushed  and  roasted  separately  from  the  pyrites.  Antimony 
ores  containing  gold  are  also  coarsely  crushed  and  roasted  to  oxidize  the 
antimony,  and  the  residue  boiled  and  treated  to  recover  the  gold.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  company  will  be  watched  with  no  little  interest  throughout  Aus- 
tralasia, as  the  process  deals  especially  with  material  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  unworkable.  — Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  May  14, 1888. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 
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Railway  company,  China,  449. 
franchise,  Mexico,  35. 
in  Asia  Minor,  168,  463. 
Australia,  16. 
Cape  Colony,  209. 
Colombia,  90. 
•  Corsica,  410. 
Guatemala,  413. 
Japan,  370,  433. 
Philippine  Islands,  4ta. 
Russia,  348. 
Trinidad,  36. 
Venezuela,  71. 
Yucatan,  383. 
International,  312. 
project  at  Chekiang,  234. 
tariflfs  of  Austria,  505. 
Trans-Caspian,  opening,  494. 
Raine,  F.,  exhibition  for  prevention  of  accidents, 

289. 
Ramie  fiber,  432. 

Rathbone,  J.  L.,  alcohol  in  France,  235. 
Rebellion,  Taiping,  275. 
Rdchenberg,  industrial  school,  513. 
Religion  of  Japan,  360. 
Reservation,  Mosquito,  319. 
Rice  culture  in  Japan,  367. 

Turkey,  161. 
Roberts,  W.  R.,  labor  and  products  of  Santiago,  415. 
Robinson,  Isaac,  Norfolk  Island,  454. 
Romeyn,  Jas.  W.,  Chilian  locomotives,  174. 

cholera  in  Chili,  309. 
Russia,  agriculture,  322. 

area  and  population,  321. 
business  peculiaxities,  354. 
death  rate,  353. 
education,  352. 
finances,  337. 
fisheries,  336. 
grain  exports,  326. 

to  Germany,  475. 
manulactures,  327. 
mines,  333. 

movetnent  of  population,  350. 
petroleum  industry,  4,  49. 
exports,  zo,  50. 
exposition,  55. 
pipe  line,  7,  288. 
tanks,  8. 
taxation,  9. 
post-office  and  telegraphs,  353. 
prices,  35a. 
railways,  348. 
shipping,  347. 
sugar  industries,  326. 
trade,  346. 

with  Brazil,  240. 
wheat  fields  of  Siberia,  325. 
Ryder,  H.B.,  Danish  butter  markets,  79. 

prise  n  statistics  of  Denmark,  154. 
Ryder,  H.  B.,  Union  Sugar  Boiling  Works,  253. 
Salaries,  Govemn  ent,  in  Switzerland,  380. 
Saltillo,  X30. 

Salt  in  the  Bahan^as,  276. 
San  Domingo,  c&ble,  33. 

enterprises,  357. 


Santiago,  labor  and  products,  415. 
Savings  banks,  postal,  in  Great  Britain,  404. 
Sawyer,  M.H.,  railroads  of  Trinidad,  36. 
Saxony,  trichinosis  in,  81. 

Schoenhof,  J.,  Burnley  Self-Help  Spinning  Society, 
539-  * 
cost  of  manu&cturing  all-wool  dress 

goods,  465. 
cost  of  manufacturing  print  cloths,  241 . 
Schools,  American,  in  Syria,  240,  320. 
Scottish  cattle  companies  in  the  United  States,  304. 
Seymour,  Charles,  Russian  petroleum  in  China,  221. 
Sheep  breeding  in  Australasia,  504. 
Sherbrooke,  trade  of,  95. 
Ship-building  in  Great  Britain,  41. 
Shipping  in  the  Newcastle  district,  382. 
Siam,  agriculture,  550. 
Bangkok,  550. 
commerce,  556. 
education,  560. 
excise  duties,  562. 
fisheries,  555. 
forest  products,  553. 
Government,  549. 
mines,  551. 
population,  549. 
post-office,  559. 
steam-ship  lines,  558. 
telephone  in,  492. 
Siberia  wheat  fields,  325. 
Sicily,  sulphur  mines,  177. 
Sierra  Leone,  tariff  changes,  307. 
Silcr,  Jas.  W.,  proposed  customs  union  of  South 

Africa,  209. 
Silk  ctilture,  Kiang-Su,  277. 
industry  of  France,  368. 
product  of  Japan,  369. 
Silver-lead  ores  of  Mexico,  399. 
Silver  mines,  New  South  Wales,  564. 

product  of  Chihuahua,  417. 
Singapore,  trade  of,  464. 
Slavery  in  China,  301. 
Smith,  Jasper,  ship-building  in  Great  Britain,  41. 

shipping  owned  by  Newcastle,  383. 
Smith,  L.  B.,  Dutch  steam-ship  line  to  Cura^o,357. 
Smithers,  E.  J.,  manufiaictiune  of  straw  braid  in  China,. 

3x9. 
South  African  customs  imion,  209. 
South  America,  trade  of,  305. 
Spain,  adulterated  wines,  43,65,67. 

American  stoves,  X05. 
Spinning,  cotton,  in  Bohemia,  439. 
society  of  Burnley,  539. 
Stamatiades,  D.,  rice  and  sugar  in  Turkey,  z6x. 
Statistics  of  Sweden,  443. 
Steam-ship,  Dutch,  at  Curacao,  357. 
lines  to  the  East,  374. 
Mexican  and  Califomian,  36. 
Stevens,  R.  J.,  mine  labor  in  British  Columbia,  275. 

trade  of  Vancouver,  322. 
Stock,  improved,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  45. 
Stoves,  American,  in  Spain,  X05. 

gas,  in  Germany,  298. 
Straits  Settlements,  Chinese  immigration,  433. 
population,  495. 
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Straus,  Oscar  S.,  American  schools  in  Syria, 240, 320. 

Straw-braid  manufacture  in  China,  2x9. 

Strikes  in  Holland,  253,493. 

St.  Stephen,  Canadian  labor  commission,  395. 

Succession  laws  in  Swiuerland,  132. 

Sugar  beet  duties  in  France,  492. 

industry  of  Germany,  99,  357. 
boiling  works,  153. 
exposition  in  Brazil,  17. 
industry  of  Russia,  326. 
in  Turkey,  x6i. 
Sulphur  mines  of  Sicily,  177. 
Sumatra  tobacco,  497. 
Sunday  labor  in  Germany,  430. 
Suiton,  Warner  P.,  imports  into  Mexico,  4x7. 
Sweden,  American  breadstuff's,  448. 
.  pork,  X93. 

cereals,  167. 
ccotiomic  statistics,  443. 
tariff  on  breadstuffs,  13. 
Switzerland,  commercial  treaty  with  Italy,  34. 
cost  of  print  ck>ths,  247. 
government  salaries,  380. 
land  tenure  and  succession  laws,  xja, 
Sjrria,  American  schools,  940,  320. 
Tal-ping  rebellion,  275. 
Tariff,  Bahamas,  changes,  X9S- 
India,  changes,  17. 
Italy,  changes,  220. 
Norway,  changes,  X4. 
Portugal,  on  grain,  241. 
Sierra  Leone,  changes,  207. 
Sweden,  on  breadstuffs,  13. 
Tariffs,  railroad,  in  Austria,  505. 
Taxation  of  petroleum  in  Russia,  9. 
Tea  of  Formosa,  385. 
Japan, 369. 
trade  of  Foo-Chow,402. 
Telegraph  in  Formosa,  ao8. 

postal.  Great  Briuin,  zxa. 
Tdephone  in  Siam,  492. 
Tenure,  land,  of  Switzerland,  X32. 
Thompson,  Edward  H.,  railroads  of  Yucatan,  383. 
Tien-Tsin,  Kiang-Su  guHd,  255. 
Tobacco  in  Canada,  207. 
Egypt,  X5. 
manufacture  in  Algeria,  X07. 
Sumatra,  497. 
Trade,  Dutch  foreign,  479. 

of  Hawaii,  195. 
Tramways  in  Vienna,  97. 


Trans-Caspian  Railroad,  opening,  494. 

Treaty  ports  of  China,  x6. 

Trichinosis  in  Saxony,  81. 

Trinidad,  railroads  of,  36. 

Tripoli,  commerce  of,  231. 

Turkey,  rice  and  sugar,  i6x. 

Twitchell,  M.  H. ,  tobacco  in  Canada,  307 

Union  Sugar  Boiling  Works,  153. 

United  Kingdom,  emigration  and  immigratioo,  1887, 

74. 
United  States,  imports  and  exports.  x875-'85,  481. 
Uruguayan  wool,  X45. 
Vancouver,  trade  of,  222. 
Venezuela,  asphalt  and  petroleum  deposits,  487. 
foreign  corporations,  325. 
railway  in,  71. 

tunnel,  63. 
Vieima,  export  society,  392. 

tramways,  97. 
Vilayet  of  Beirut,  173. 
Vineyards  of  France,  267. 
Wages  in  Bohemia,  442. 
Japan,  378. 
St.  Stephen,  395. 
Walling,  Willoughby,  postal  savings  bank.  Great 

Britain,  404. 
Warner,  W.  D.,  sugar-bett  industry  of  Germany,  99. 
Warehouses,  bonded,  in  China,  142. 
Way,  C.H.,  trade  and  industries  of  Russia,  33X.   . 
Webb,  A.  R.,  projected  railway  in  Phflippine  Islands, 

4x2. 
Wheat,  American,  in  Germany,  25. 

fields  in  Siberia,  325. 
Whelpley,  S.  M.,  railroads  of  Colombia,  90. 
White,  D.  M.,  trade  of  Sherbrooke,  95. 
Willard  A.,  Mexican  and  California  Steamship  Com- 
pany,  36. 
railway  franchbe  in  Mexico,  35. 
Williams,  Charies  P.,  ramie  fiber,  432, 
Winchester,  Boyd,  land  tenure  and  succession  lavs 

ot  Switzerland,  X32. 
Wines,  adulterated  Spanish,  43,  65,  67. 
Whtgate,  J.  C.  A.,  tea  trade  of  Foochow,  403. 
Woessner,  John,  State  of  Coahuila,  XX3. 
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Yucatan,  railroad,  383. 
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